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I.    X  H  E  2£Yz,  from  which  it  is  my  Intention  to  B  0  O  K 
deduce  the  following  narration,  is  the  fecond  con-       I. 
fullhip    of  Servius  Galba,    when   Titus    Vinius  "-^"v-^*^ 
was  his  colleague  in  office.     Of  the  antecedent  "^  gYj  ^* 
period,  including  a  fpace  of  ^ight  hundred  and  A.  D; 
twenty  years  fa  J  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,      69. 
the  hiftory  has  been  compofed  by  various  authors, 
who,  as  long  as  they  had  before  them  the  tranf- 
a£lions  fbj  of  the  Roman  people,  dignified  their 
work  with  eloquence  equal  to  the  fubjedt,  and  a 
fpirit  of  freedom  worthy  of  the  old  republic.     Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Adium,  when,  to  clofe  the  fcene 
of  civil  diftradion,  all  power  and  authority  were 
furrendered  to  a  fingle  ruler,  the  hiftoric  charac- 
ter difappeared,  and  genius  died  by  the  fame  blow 

that 
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BOOK  that  ended  public  liberty.     Truth   was  reduced 
I-        to  the  lafl  vx^^Pj  and-  various    circumftances  con- 

V'^'T^  fpired  aj^ainfl  her.  A  new  conflitution  took  place, 
^'822.  *  undefined,  and  little  underftood.  Men  refigned 
A.  D.  their  rights,  and  lived  like  aliens  in  their  native 
69.  country.  Adulation  began  to  fpread  her  baneful 
influence,  and  a  rooted  hatred  of  their  ambitious 
inaflers  rankled  in  the  breaft  of  numbers.  Be- 
tween both  parties,  one  paying  their  court,  and 
the  other  brooding  over  public  injuries,  the  care 
of  tranfmitting  due  information  to  pofterity  was 
utterly  loft.  It  is  true,  that,  againft  the  feduftions 
of  the  time-ferving'  writer,  you  may  be  upon  your 
guard  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fpleen  and  calum- 
ny are  devoured  with  a  greedy  ear.  Flattery 
•wears  a  badge  of  fervitude,  while  malignity  fpeaks 
the  tone  of  independance,  and  is  therefore  well 
received.  With  regard  to  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing work,  he  can  with  truth  aver,  that  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius  were  neither  known  to  him 
by  marks  of  favour,  nor  by  perfonal  injury.  The 
foundation  of  his  fortune  (cj  w  as  laid  by  Vefpa- 
fian,  advanced  by  Titus,  and  carried  higher  by 
Domitian.  The  fad  muft  not  be  diflembled  :  but 
'  the  hiftorian,  who  enters  on  his  oftice  with  a  pro- 
feflion  of  integrity,  muft  not  defert  the  caufe  of 
truth.  No  character  fhould  be  touched  with  par- 
tiahty  ;  none  Ihould  be  disfigured  by  palFion,  or 
refentment.  *Of  Nerva  and  Trajan  (dj,  if  my 
health  continues,  it  is  my  defign  to  compofe  the 
hiftory  ;  it  is  a  favourite  plan,  rich  in  materials, 
and  every  way  fafe.  I  have  referved  it  for  the 
evening  of  my  days  ;  a  glorious  period !  in 
which,  through  the  rare  fehcity  of  the  times,  a 
man  may  think  with  freedom,  and  what  he  thinks 
he  rnay  publifh  to  the  world. 

II .  The  fubject  now  before  me  prefents  a  feries 
of  great  events,  and  battles  fierce  and  bloody  ;  a 
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J)ortion  of  time  big  with  inteftine  divifions,  and  BOOK 
even  the  intervals  of  peace  deformed  with  cruelty  I- 
and  horror  :  the  whole  a  tragic  volume,  difplaying,  T'TT^ 
in  fucceffion,  four  princes  fa  J  put  to  death  ;  g^j, 
three  civil  wars  fbj  ;  with  foreign  enemies  a  a.  D. 
greater  number,  and,  in  fome  conjunftures,  both  69, 
depending  at  once  ;  profperity  in  the  Eaft,  difaf- 
ters  in  the  Weft  ;  lUyricum  thrown  into  convul- 
fions  ;  both  the  Gauls  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt ;  Bri- 
tain fcj  conquered,  and,  in  the  moment  of  con- 
queft,  loft  again  ;  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Suevi- 
ans  fdj  leagued  againft  the  Romans ;  the  Daci- 
an  name  ennobled  by  alternate  viftory  and  defeat ; 
and,  finally,  the  Parthians  taking  the  field  under 
the  banners  of  a  pretended  Nero  fej.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  work,  we  ftiall  fee  Italy  over- 
whelmed with  calamities  ;  new  wounds  inflided, 
and  the  old,  which  time  had  clofed,  opened  again 
and  bleeding  afrefti ;  cities  lacked  by  the  enemy,  or 
fwallowed  up  by  earthquakes  CfJ,  and  the  fertile 
country  of  Campania  made  a  fcene  of  defolation  ; 
Rome  laid  wafte  by  fire  ;  her  ancient  and  moft 
venerable  temples  fmoking  on  the  ground ;  the 
capital  CgJ  wrapt  in  flames  by  the  hands  of  fran- 
tic citizens ;  the  holy  ceremonies  of  religion 
violated  ;  adultery  reigning  without  controul  ; 
the  adjacent  iflands  filled  with  exiles  ;  rocks  and 
defert  places  ftained  v/ith  clandeftine  murder,  and 
Rome  itfelf  a  theatre  of  horror  ;  v.'here  nobility 
of  defcent,  and  fplendour  of  fortune,  marked  men 
out  for  deftruftion  ;  v.'here  the  vigour  of  mind 
that  aimed  at  civil  dignities,  and  the  modefty  that 
declined  them,  were  ©ffences  without  diftinclion ; 
where  virtue  was  a  crime  that  led  to  certain  ruin  ; 
where  the  guilt  of  informers,  and  the  wages  of 
their  iniquity,  were  alike  deteftable ;  where  the 
facerdotal  order,  the  confular  dignity,  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces  f/jj  and  even  the  cabinet  of 

the 
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BOOK  the  prince,  were  feized  by  that  execrable  race,  as 

I-      their  lawful  prey  ;  where  nothing  was  facred,  no- 

^J-^TJ"^  thing  fafe  from  the  hand  of  rapacity  ;  where  flaves 

822.     were  fuborned,  or,  by   h  'r  own  malevolence,  ex- 

A.  D.   cited   againu:  their  maiters  ;  where  freed  men  be- 

69.      trayed  their  patrons;  and  he,  who  had  lived  without 

an  enemy  fij,  died  by  the  treachery  of  a  friend. 

III.  And  yet  this  melancholy  period,  barren  as 
it  was   of  public  virtue,  produced  Ibme  examples 
of  truth  and  honour.     Mothers  went   with  their 
fons   into  voluntary  exile ;    wives    follov/ed    the 
fortui^e  of  their  hufbands ;  relations  (tood  forth  in 
the  caufe  of  their  unhappy  kindred  ;  fons  appear- 
ed in  defence  of  thtii  fathers  ;    Haves  on  the  rack 
gave  proofs    of  their  fidelity  ;  eminent  citizens, 
under  the  hard  hand  of  f^ppreflion,  Vv'ere  reduced 
to  want  and  mifery,  and,  even  in  thctt  diftrefs,  re- 
tained an  unconquered  fpirit.     We  fhall  fee  others 
firm  to  the  laft,   and^  in  their  deaths,  nothing  in- 
ferior to  the  applauded  charafters  of  antiquity. 
In  addition  to  the  misfortunes  ufual  in  the  courfe 
of  human  tranfattions,  we  fhall  fee  the  earth  teem- 
ing with  prodigies,  the  fl^y  overcafl  with  omens, 
thunder  rolling  with  dreadful  denunciation,  and  a 
variety  of  prognoftics,  fometimes  aufpicious,  often 
big  with     terror,   occafionally    uncertain,   dark, 
equivocal,  frequently  dired   and  manifeft.     In  a 
word,  the  gods  never  gave  fuch  terrible  inflrudi- 
ons,  nor,  by  the  flaughter  of  armies,  made   it  fo 
clear  and  evident,  that,  inftead  of  extending  pro- 
tection fa  J  to  the  empire,  it  was  their  awful  plea- 
fure   to  let  fall  their  vengeance  on  the  crimes  of 
an  offending  people. 

IV.  Befop.e  we  take  up  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative, it  Avill  not  be  ufelefs  to  enquire  what,  in  that 
period,  was  the  flate  of  affairs  at  Rome,  and  what 
the  fpirit  that  went  forth  amonj  her  armies  ;  how 
the  provinces  flood  affeded,  and  wherein  confifted 

the 
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the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  empire.    By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner,  we  fhall  not  content  our- 
felves  with  a  bare  recital  of  fads,  which  are  often 
afcribed  to  chance ;    we  fhall   fee  the  fpring  of    'g^  "    ' 
each  tranfadion,  and  a  regular  chain  of  caufes  and  a.  D. 
efl'eds  Will  be  laid  open  to  view.  69, 

The  death  of  Nero,  in  the  firft  tumult  of  emo- 
tion, was  confidered  as  a  public  blefhng  ;  but  the 
fenate,  the  people  of  Rome,  the  prastorian  guards, 
and  the  legions,  wherever  ftationed,  were  varioully 
affefted  by  that  everxt.  A  new  political  fecret  was 
then  for  the  firft  time  difcovered.  Jt  was  perceiv- 
ed, that  elfev/here  than  at  Rome,  an  emperor 
might  be  invefled  with  the  fovereign  power.  The 
fathers  feized  the  opportunity,  during  the  abfence 
of  a  prince,  yet  new  fa  J  to  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, to  exercife  their  ancient  rights,  pleafed 
with  the  novelty  of  freedom,  and  the  refumption 
of  their  legiflative  authority.  The  Roman  knights 
caught  the  flame  of  liberty.  Honefl  men  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  the  conftitution.  Such  as  ftood 
connefted  with  families  of  credit,  and  the  va- 
rious clients  and  freedmen  of  illuflrious  men  dri- 
ven into  exile,  were  all  ered  with  expedation  of 
better  times.  The  inferior  populace,  *  who  loiter- 
ed away  their  time  in  the  theatre  and  the  circus ; 
the  flaves  of  abandoned  charaders,  and  the  fy CO* 
phant  crew,  who,  without  fubftance  of  the'r  own, 
had  been  pampered  by  the  vices  of  Nero  ;  all  of 
that  defcription  flood  covered  with  affonifliment, 
yet  panting  for  news,  and  eagerly  fwaliowing  the 
rumour  of  the  day. 

V.  The  prstorian  guards  fa)  had  been,  by 
habit  and  the  obligation  of  their  oath,  always  de- 
voted to  the  imperial  family.  Their  revolt  from 
Nero  was  not  fo  much  their  own  inclination,  as 
the  management  of  their  leaders,  Ading  without 
principle,  they  now  were  ready  for  new  commo- 
tions. 
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1-       Galba  was  ftill  to  be  performed.     They  knew  that 
^T'TT^  war  is  the  foldier's  harveft.     Peace  affords  no  op- 
822.   *  portunity  to  gain  the  recompenfe  due  to  valour  j 
A.  D.    and  the  favours  of  the  new  prince  would  be  en- 
69.      grofled  by  the  legions,  to  whom  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation.   Fired  by  thefe  reflexions,  and  farther  in- 
ftigated  by  the  arts  of  Nymphidius  Sabinus  fbj, 
their  commanding  officer,  whofe  ambition  aimed 
.    at  the  imperial  dignity,  they  began  to  meditate  a 
fecond  revolution. 

The  confpiracy  was  crufhed  in   the  bud,  and 
Nymphidius  perilhed  in   the  attempt.     But  the 
foldiers  had  thrown  off  the  mafk,  and  the  fenfe  of 
guilt  ferved  only  to  goad  and  fpur  their  refolution. 
They  talked   of  Galba   with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule ;  they  laughed  at  his  advanced  age  ;  they  in- 
veighed againft  his  avarice  ;  and  the  rigorous  dif- 
cipline  fcj  by  which  he  had  acquired  his  military 
charader,  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  men,  who  had 
been  enervated  by  a  long  peace  of  fourteen  years. 
During  that  time,  the  diiTolute  manners  of  Nero 
diffufed  a  general  corruption,  infomuch  that  the 
virtues,  which  formerly  gained  the  affedion  of  the 
army,  were  fallen  into  contempt.     Nero  was  en- 
deared to  the  foldiers  by  his  vices.    Galba,  on  the 
contrary,  was  rendered  unpopular  by  the  aufteri- 
ty  of  his  manners.     He  was  ufed  to  fay,  that  he 
chofe  his  foldiers,  but  never  bought  them.     The 
maxim  was  worthy  of  the  old  republic,  but  no 
man  thought  it  an  effufion  from  the  heart.     His 
condu(51:  and   his  words  were  too  much  at  vari- 
ance. 

VI.  Galea,  being  now  in  the  decline  of  life, 
refigned  himfelf  altogether  to  Titus  Vinius  fajdxid 
Cornelius  Laco  ;  the  former  the  moft  profligate  of 
men,  and  the  latter  defpifed  for  his  fluggifii  inac- 
tivity. By  thofe  pernicious  miniflers,  he  was  in- 
volved 
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volvid  in  the  popular  hatred  due  to  their  own  BOOK 
flagrtious  deeds.     The  wickednefs  of  Vinius,  and       I. 
the  incapacity  of  Laco  proved  his  ruin  in  the  v.-^/->^ 
end.     He  made  his  approach  to  Rome   (bj  by  A.  U.  C. 
flow  journeys,  in  his  progrefs  marking  his  way    ^^' 
with  blood  and  cruelty.     Cingonius  Varro,  con-      ^    ' 
ful  eleft,  and  Petronius  Turpilianus,   of  confular 
rank,  were,  by   his  orders,  put  to  death;    the 
former,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  enterprife  of  Nym- 
phidius,  and  the  latter,  becaufe  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  under  Nero.  They 
were  condemned  unheard,  and,  for  that  reafon, 
thought    the  innocent   vidims   of    a    barbarous 
policy. 

Galba's  entry  (cj  Into  the  city  of  Rome,  after 
the  maffacre  of  feveral  thoufands  of  unarmed 
and  defencelefs  foldiers,  ftruck  a  general  panic. 
The  people  at  large  were  thrown  into  conflerna- 
tion,  and  even  the  men,  who  executed  the  orders 
of  their  general,  flood  aftoniflied  at  the  horrors 
of  the  fcene.  Rome,  at  that  time,  was  filled 
with  a  prodigious  body  of  troops,  afTembled  from 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  Befides  the  forces 
drawn  from  the  fleet  (^^^,and  left  as  a  garrlfon  by 
Nero,  Galba,  when  he  entered  the  city,  brought 
with  him  a  legion  from  Spain.  To  thefe  mull 
be  added  the  ^e)  feveral  companies  from  Ger- 
many, from  Britain,  and  Illyricum,  which  had  been 
fent  forward  towards  the  Cafplan  itreights  CfJ^ 
to  ferve  in  the  war  then  intended  againfl  the 
Albanians.  In  a  Ihort  time  afterwards,  on  the 
firft  notice  of  the  revolt  excited  in  Gaul  by 
the  turbulent  genius  of  Vindex  Cs)^  ^^^1  were 
all  recalled,  and  the  confequence  was,  that  Rome 
faw  within  her  walls  the  unufual  fpeftacle  of  a 
vail  military  force.  In  fo  large  a  number  of 
foldiers,  not  yet  deveted  to  the  Interell  of  a 
fingle  leader,  the  feed-plots  of  a  new  rebeliion 

w^ere 
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BOOK  were  prepared,  and  ready  to  break  out  on  the 
I.       firfl  alarm. 

"^-""^ip*^  VII.  It  happened,  at  this  point  of  time,  that 
g  ^  *an  account  arrived  of  two  murders,  committed  at 
^^  f),  a  diftancefrom  Rome;  one  of  Clodius  Macer  in 
69.  Africa,  and  the  other  of  Fonteius  Capito  fa  J  in 
Germany.  Macer,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  en- 
gaged in  fchemes  of  ambition,  and,  in  the  midft 
of  his  projefts,  was  cut  off  by  Trebonius  Garru- 
cianus,  the  procurator  of  the  province,  who  had 
'  received  his  orders  from  Galba.  Capito  was  put 
to  death  by  Cornelius  Aquinus  and  Fabius  Valens, 
on  a  like  fufpicion  of  plotting  innovations  in  the 
ftate.  But  the  charge  againft  him  was  by  no 
means  clear,  nor  had  the  emperor  iffued  his  orders. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  Capito,  however 
branded  with  avarice,  rapacity,  and  other  vices, 
had  not  added  to  his  crimes  the  guilt  of  rebel- 
lion; but  that  the  authors  of  his  deflruftion, 
having  firft  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  their 
own  defigns,  combined  to  execute  on  an  inno- 
cent vidim  the  vengeance  due  to  their  own 
iniquity. 

Galba,  with  his  ufual  facility,  or,  perhaps, 
wifliing  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  enquiry  into 
what  could  not  be  recalled,  thought  it  prudent  to 
give  his  fanftion  to  the  afts  of  his  officers,  how- 
ever unjuft  and  cruel.  Both  executions  were  not- 
withflanding,  the  fubjeft  of  public  clamour  ;  the 
ufual  fate  of  all  unpopular  princes :  their  adions, 
when  the  current  of  the  times  is  fet  againft  them, 
are  taken  in  the  grofs,  and,  whether  good  or  evil, 
condemned  without  diftindion.  Venality  and  cor- 
ruption were  now  fully  eftablifhed.  The  empe- 
ror's freedmen  engroffed  the  whole  power  of  the 
ftate,  and  every  thing  was  put  up  to  fale.  Even 
the  flaves,  in  hafte  to  grow  rich,  and  fearing  the 
uncertainty  of  an  old  man's  life,  began  to  feize 

their 
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their  fhare  of  the  plunder.     The  new  court  opened  BOOK 
with  all  the  vices  of  Nero's  reign,  but  without       I- 
the  fame  apology.     The  advanced   age   (b)  ^^  V'^n^ 
Galba  was  a  fubjed  of  ridicule.     Diffipation,  at''  'g^j. 
his  time  of  life,  excited  laughter  and  contempt,    a.  D, 
Appearances    are  the    reafons  of  the  populace:      69. 
they  were  accultomed  to  the  youthful  frolics  of 
Nero,   and,   in  their  comparifon  of  princes,  ele- 
gance of  figure  and  the  graces  of  deportment  are 
decifive  qualities. 

VIII.  Such  was  the  pofture  of  affairs  at  Rome, 
and  fuch  the  fentiments  that  pervaded  the  mafs  of 
the  people.  With  regard  to  the  provinces,  Spain 
was  governed  by  Cluvius  Rufus  (a J,  a  man  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  eloquence,  and  well  accomplifhed 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  but  of  no  reputation  in  war. 
In  both  the  Gauls,  the  name  of  Vindex  was 
flill  held  in  veneration;  and  the  people,  pleafed 
"with  their  recent  admiffion  to  the  freedom  {bj 
of  Rome,  and  the  diminution  of  their  tribute, 
(hewed  no  fymptoms  of  difaffeftion.  In  thofe 
parts,  however,  which  lay  contiguous  to  the  Ger- 
man armies,  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  cities 
faw,  with  difcontent,  that  they  were  not  thought 
worthy  of  the  like  indulgence.  Some  of  them 
complained  that  their  territories  were  circum- 
fcribed  within  narrower  limits;  and,  in  vulgar 
minds,  the  good  extended  to  others  was  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  injury  done  to  themfelves. 

The  legions  in  Germany  did  not  fhew  a  counte- 
nance that  promifed  a  perfect  calm.  The  reftlefs 
temper  of  the  foldiers,  by  their  late  vidory  (cj 
flufhed  with  pride,  yet  dreading  the  imputation 
of  having  conquered  Galba*s  party,  was  thrown 
into  violent  agitations,  by  turns  inflamed  with 
rage,  and  overwhelmed  with  fear.  From  fuch  a 
number  of  foldiers,  who  had  the  power  of  the 
fword  in   their  own  hands,  nothing  but  danger 

was 
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BOOK  was  to  be  apprehended.     They  balanced  for  feme 
I.       time,  before  they  detached  themfelves  from  Nero; 

^^^"^^  '  nor  did  VerCTinius,  their  commanding;  officer, 
g  declare  immediately  for  Galba.  Whether  that 
A.  D.  tardy  movement  was  occafioned  by  his  own  ambi- 
69.  tious  projects,  cannot  now  be  known.  The  fol- 
diers,  it  is  certain,  made  him  a  tender  of  the  im- 
perial dignity.  The  death  of  Fonteius  Capito  was 
another  caufe  of  difcontent.  Even  fuch  as  could 
not  deny  the  juftice  of  the  meafure,  exclaimed 
againft  it  with  indignation.  While  the  minds 
of  men  were  thus  diftratted  with  contending  paf- 
fions,  Galba  thought  fit,  under  a  fhew  of  friend- 
Ihip,  to  recall  Verginius  fdj  from  his  poll.  The 
legions  had  now  no  chief  at  their  head,  and,  if 
the  conduct  of  their  general  was  arraigned,  they 
confidered  themfelves  as  men  involved  in  the 
fame  accufation. 

IX.  The  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine  were  il! 
retained  in  their  duty  by  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  an 
officer  far  advanced  in  years,  without  vigour  of 
mind,  difabled  in  his  limbs,  and,  by  his  infirmi- 
ties, expofing  himfelf  and  old  age  to  fcorn.  Un- 
equal to  the  command  even  in  quiet  times,  he  was 
now,  in  a  camp  full  of  bold  and  turbulent  fpirits, 
unable  to  fupport  his  authority.  His  endeavours 
to  enforce  obedience  ferved  only  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  men  difpofed  to  mutiny.  On  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  army  had  been  for  fome  time  with- 
out a  general  of  confular  rank,  till  Aulus  Vi- 
tellius  ("aj,  fon  of  the  perfon  of  that  name  who 
had  been  cenfor,  and  three  times  conful,  was  fent 
by  Galba  to  take  upon  him  the  command.  This 
to  Galba  fcemed  fufficient,  and  the  Fates  fbj 
ordained  it. 

In  Britain  every  thing  was  quiet.     The  legions 
ftationed  in  that  iiland  had  no  party-divifions  to 
diftrad  them.      During  the  civil  wars  that  fol- 
lowed 
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lowed,  they  took  no  part  in  the  conteft.  Situated  BOOK 
at  a  diftance,  and  divided  by  the  ocean  from  the  i. 
reft  of  the  world,  they  did  not  catch  the  epide- 
mic phrenfy  of  the  times.  They  knew  no  enemies 
but  thofe  of  their  country^  and  were  not  taught  by 
civil  difcord  to  hate  one  another.  Illyricum  re- 
mained in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  though  the  legi- 
ons drawn  by  Nero  from  that  country  found  the 
means,  while  they  loitered  in  Italy,  of  tampering 
with  Verginius.  But  the  armies  were  at  diftant 
ftations,  Separated  by  a  long  tract  of  fea  or  land  ; 
and  that  circumilance  proved  the  beft  expedient 
to  prevent  a  combination  of  the  military.  They 
could  neither  act  with  a  fpirit  of  union,  nor,  by 
communicating  their  vices,  fpread  a  general  in- 
fedion  through  the  legions  that  lay  remote  from 
each  other. 

X.  The  Eafl  was  hitherto  free  from  commoti- 
on. Licinius  Mucianus  governed  the  province  of 
Syria  with  four  legions  under  his  command.  He 
was  an  officer  of  CAperience,  diftinguifhed,  in  the 
early  parts  of  his  life,  by  alternate  viclffitudes  of 
good  and  evil  fortune.  In  his  youth  the  favour 
of  the  great  was  the  objeft  of  his  ambition,  and  in 
that  purfuit  he  wafted  his  fortune.  His  circum- 
ftances  growing  defperate,  and  a  ftorm  impending 
from  the  difpleafure  of  Claudius,  he  retired  into 
Afia,  and  there  lived  in  obfcurity,  as  little  rer.iov^ 
ed  from  the  ftate  and  condition  of  a  real  exik,  as 
he  was  afterwards  from  the  fpiendour  of  imperial 
fortune.  He  united  in  his  charafter  a  rare  and 
wonderful  mixture  of  repugnant  qualities.  He 
was  affable  and  arrogant  ;  addi61:ed  to  pleafure, 
and  by  fits  and  ftarts  a  man  of  bufniefs.  When  at 
leifure  from  affairs,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  luxuri- 
ous paffiODS  ;  if  his  intcreil  required  it,  he  came 
upon  mankind  with  fuperior  talents.  The  mini- 
fter  was  praifed,  and  the  private  man  detefted. 

Vol.  hi.  B  The 
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BOOK  The  art  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  others 
was  his  in  an  eminent  degree.  With  his  inferi- 
ors he  knew  how  to  foften  authority  ;  to  his 
friends  and  equals  his  addrefs  was  courtly  ;  and 
yet,  with  thefe  attradlive  arts,  a  man  fo  various 
was  fitter  to  raife  others  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
than  to  obtain  it  for  himfelf. 

The  war  againft  the  Jews  had  been  committed 
by  Nero  to  Flavius  Vefpafian,  who  was  then  in 
Judaea  at  the  head  of  three  legions.  That  com- 
mander had  formed  no  defign,  nor  even  a  wifh, 
againft  the  intereft  of  Galba.  He  fent  his  fon  Ti- 
tus to  Rome,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter  (a),  with 
congratulations  to  Galba,  and  affurances  of  fideli- 
ty. It  was  not  then  perceived  that  the  fovereign 
power  was  deftined,  by  the  decrees  of  Heaven, 
tor  Vefpafian  and  his  two  fons.  After  his  accefB- 
on,  portents  and  prodigies,  and  the  refponfes  of 
oracles,  were  better  under ftood. 

XI.  xEgypt,  and  the  forces  ftationed  there  to 
bridle  the  feveral  provinces,  were,  according  to 
the  fyftem  eftablifhed  by  Auguftus,  confided  to 
the  Roman  knights,  who  exercifed  all  the  powers 
of  the  ancient  kings.  In  order  to  keep  in  fubjec- 
tion  a  country  difficult  of  accefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  granary  of  corn  ;  where  the  genius  of  the 
people  C^),  deeply  tinged  with  fuperftition,  was 
ever  wavering,  and  prone  to  change  ;  where  there 
was  no  plan  of  regular  government,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  no  refped  paid  to  the  civil  magiftrate  ; 
it  was  the  policy  of  Auguftus  to  retain  the  admi- 
niftration,  like  a  myftery  of  ftate,  in  his  own 
hands,  and  un»Jer  his  own  cabinet  council.  In 
the  prefent  juncture  (b),  Tiberius  Alexander,  a 
native  of  the  country,  was  entrufted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province. 

Africa,  and  the  legions  quai'tered  there,  were, 
iince  the  murder  of  Clodius  Macer,  grown  indif- 
ferent 
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ferent  to  all  modes  of  government.  Having  expe-  BOOK 
rienced  the  authority  of  an  inferior  mafter,  they       1- 
were  willing  to  fubmit  to  any  prince.     The  two  T^^~^ 
Mauritanias  fcj,  Rsetia,  Noricum,  arid  Thrace,     '^^L 
with  the  places  committed  to  the  care  of  imperial   a.  D, 
procurators,  had  no  fixed  principle,  no  hatred,      69. 
and  no  affedion,  but  what  was  infpired  by  the 
force  neareft  at  hand.     They  were  always  united 
in  opinion  with  the  ftrongefl.     The  provinces, 
which  were  left  naked  and  defencelefs,  and  Italy 
in  particular,  were  open  to  the  firil  invader,  the 
ready  prey  of  any  conqueror.  Such  was  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Roman  world,  when  Servius  Galba,  in 
his  fecond  confulfhip,  and  Titus  Vinius,  his  col- 
league, began  their   year  ;  a  fatal    year,  which 
brought  them  both  to    a  tragic  cataftrophe,  and 
the  commonwealth  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

XII.  In  a  few  days  after  the  calends  of  January, 
letters  arrived  at  Rome  from  Pompeius  Propin- 
quus,  the  procurator  of  Belgic  Gaul  fa  J,  with 
intelligence  of  a  revolt  in  Upper  Germany.  The 
legions  in  that  quarter,  difregarding  the  obligati- 
on of  their  oath,  fliook  off  all  obedience,  and  de-  • 
manded  another  emperor  ;  willing,  however,  to 
foften  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  and,  for 
that  purpofe,  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  judgment 
of  the  fenate,  and  the  Roman  people.  The  ufe 
that  Galba  made  of  this  intelligence  was,  to  haft- 
en  the  adoption  of  a  fucceifor  ;  a  point  which  he 
had  for  fome  time  revolved  in  the  mind,  and  of- 
ten difcuiTed  v/ith  his  fecret  advifers.  During  the 
few  months  of  his  reign,  no  fubjeft  had  fo  much, 
engroffed  the  public  converfation.  The  people, 
always  politicians,  and  fond  of  fettling  ftate  affairs, 
gave  a  loofe  to  their  ufual  freedom  of  fpeech  ; 
and,  befides,  an  emperor  on  the  verge  of  life  made 
it  natural  to  advert  to  the  fuccelTion.  Few  were 
able  to  think  with  judgment,  and  fev/er  had  the 
B  2                             virtue 
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BOOK  virtue  to  feel  for- the  public  good.  Private  views 
and  party  connections  fuggeiled  various  candi- 
dates. Different  faftions  were  formed,  and  all  in- 
trigued, caballed,  and  clamoured,  as  their  hopes 
or  fears  directed.  Titus  Vinius  did  not  efcape  the 
notice  of  the  public.  He  grew  in  power  every 
day,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  kept  pace  with 
his  rifnig  grandeur.  In  the  fudden  elevation  of 
Galba,  this  man  and  his  adherents,  with  all  the 
creatures  of  the  court,  faw  their  opportunity  to 
enrich  themfelves  v.dth  the  fpoils  of  their  country  ; 
and,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  facility  of  a 
weak,  a  credulous,  and  fuperannuated  prince,  they 
w'ere  refolved  to  lofe  no  time.  In  fuch  a  period 
the  temptation  was  great,  and  guilt  might  hope  ta 
plunder  with  impunity. 

XIII.  The  whole  fovereign  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  Titus  Vinius,  the  conful,  and  Cornelius 
Laca,  the  pra^fect  of  the  prcetorian  guards.  A 
third  favourite  foon  appeared  on  the  political  ftage, 
with  a  degree  of  influence  not  inferior  to  either 
of  the  former.  The  name  of  this  man  was  Icelus 
(a\  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  lately  creat- 
ed a  Roman  knight,  and,  to  fuit  his  new  digni- 
ty, honoured  with  the  name  of  Martianus.  The 
three  confidential  miniflers  were  foon  at  variance. 
They  claflied  in  interefl,  and,  in  all  inferior  tranf- 
aclions,  drew  different  ways  ;  but  in  the  choice  of 
a  fucceffor  they  were  divided  into  two  factions. 
Vinius  declared  for  Marcus  Otho  :  Laco  and 
Icelus  joined  in  oppofition  to  that  meafure,  not  fo 
much  to  favour  a  friend  of  their  own,  as  to 
thwart  the  dcfigns  of  a  rival.  Galba  was  not  to 
learn  the  dole  connection  that  fubfifted  between 
Vinius  and  0tho.  The  bufy  politicians,  who  love 
to  pry  into  every  thing,  and  divulge  all  they 
know,  and  ail  they  think,  had  circulated  a  report 
that  reached  the  ear  of  the  emperor.  Vinius  had  a 

daughter. 
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daughter,  at  that  time  a  widov/;  Otho  was  unmar- 
ned,  and  a  match^between  them  would  make  the 
minifler  the  father-in-law  of  his  future  emperor. 

Galba  refolved  to  act  with  caution,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  public  welfare.  He  faw  the 
fovereign  power  wreiled  out  of  the  hands  of  Ne- 
ro, but  wrefted  in  vain,  if  transferred  to  a  man 
like  Otho  ;  a  llranger,  from  his  earlieft  days,  to 
every  fair  purfuit,  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
diilinguiflied  by  nothing  but  riot  and  debauchery^ 
It  was  his  tafte  for  luxury  and  vicious  pleafures 
that  hrft  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Nero. 
He  vied  with  his  mafler  in  ail  kinds  of  diffipation, 
and,  in  confequence  of  that  connection,  became 
the  worthy  depofitary,  to  whom  the  prince  en- 
trufted  the  care  of  his  dearly  beloved  Poppcea  {b)^ 
till  fuch  time  as  Odavia  was,  by  a  divorce,  re- 
moved out  of  the  way.  But  Otho's  fidelity  foon 
became  fufpeded.  Nero^s  jealouiy  could  not  bear 
a  rival.  He  fent  his  favourite  companion  to  go- 
vern the  province  of  Lufitania,  and,  under  that 
pretext,  baniihed  him  from  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
Otho,  in  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration,  gained, 
by  his  mild  and  courtly  manners,  no  fmall  degree 
of  popularity.  In  the  late  revolution,  he  was  the 
firft  to  efpoufe  the  interefl  of  Galba.  While  the 
war  lafled,  he  continued  an  a£tive  partifan.  and, 
by  his  fplendid  appearance,  did  no  fmall  credit  to 
the  caufe.  Hence  his  hopes  of  being  called  to 
the  fucceffion.  The  foldiers  favoured  his  preten- 
fions,  and  the  creatures  of  Nero's  court  promifed 
themfelves,  under  a  fovereign  fo  nearly  refembling 
their  mafter,  a  return  of  the  fame  vices. 

iilV.  Gaj-ba  faw,  with  deep  anxiety,  a  ftom  'fa- 
thering in  Germany,  and  where  it  would  burli  ^:e 
could  not  forefee.  Of  VitelHus  and  his  def.:^ns 
no  certain  account  arrived.  The  revolt  of  the  le- 
gions filled  him  with  apprehenfions,  and  he  repof- 

ed 
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B  O  O  K  ed  no  confidence  in  the  prsetorian  guards.  The 
nomination  of  a  fucceffor  feemed,  in  fuch  a  crifis, 
to  be  the  bell  expedient  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he 
held  a  cabinet  council.  Befides  Vinius  and  Laco, 
he  thought  proper  to  fummon  Marius  Celfus, 
coniul  elect,  and  Ducennius  Geminus,  the  prss- 
fe6i:  of  the  city.  Having  prefaced  the  bufmefs  in 
a  Ihort  fpeech  concerning  his  age  and  infirmities, 
he  fent  for  Pifo  Licinianus  (a)  ;  whether  of  his 
own  free  choice,  or  at  the  inftigation  of  Laco,  re- 
mains uncertain.  That  miniifer  had  lived  in 
friendfhip  with  Pifo.  He  contracted  an  intimacy 
W'ith  him  at  the  houfe  of  Rubellius  Plautus, 
though  he  had  now  the  addrefs  to  conceal  that 
connedion,  affecting,  with  public  motives,  to  re- 
commend a  (Iranger.  To  this  conduct,  the  fair 
efteem,  in  which  Pifo  was  held,  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  fmcerity.  Pifo  was  the  fon  of  Marcus 
Craflus  and  Scribonia,  both  of  illuftrious  defcent. 
His  afpe6t  was  grave,  and  his  deportment  formal  ; 
fuch  as  gave  an  idea  of  primitive  manners.  By 
the  candid  and  impartial  he  was  called  ftridt  and 
fevere  ;  by  his  enemies,  morofe  and  fullen.  With 
great  excellencies  he  had  a  mixture  of  thofe  quali- 
ties that  are  often  the  fhades  of  eminent  virtue ; 
but  thofe  very  fhades,  which  feemed  to  others  too 
dark  and  gloomy,  in  the  eyes  of  Galba  were  the 
ftrokes  of  charafter,  that  gave  Pifo  a  caft  of  anti- 
quity, and  made  him  worthy  to  be  the  adopte(i 
heir  to  the  empire. 

XV.  Galea,  we  are  told,  taking  Pifo  by  the 
hand,  addreffed  him  in  the  follov/ing  manner : 
"  If  the  adoption  which  I  am  now  to  make,  were, 
*'  like  the  aO:  of  a  private  citizen,  to  be  acknow- 
"  ledged,  as  the  law  Cur  lata  (a)  direds,  in  the 
"  prefence  of  the  pontiffs,  I  fhould  derive  honour 
"  to  myfelf  from  an  alliance  with  a  perfon  de- 
"  fcended  from  the  great  Pompey  and  Marcus 

"  Cralfus  jt 
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Craffus  :  and,  In  return,  you  would  add  to  the  B  O  O  K 
nobility  of  your  own  family  the  luflre  of  the  ^• 
Sulpician  andLutatian  name.  I  now  addrefs  you  'T'^yTc 
in  a  more  exalted  character.  It  is  the  emperor  '822. 
of  Rome  that  fpeaks.  Called  by  the  confent  of  A.  D. 
gods  and  men  to  that  high  ftation,  I  am  now  ^9- 
determined  in  my  choice  by  your  rare  accom- 
pliftiments,  and  the  love  I  feel  for  my  country. 
I  invite  you  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  that  dig- 
nity for  which  our  anceftors  led  armies  to  the 
field,  and  which  I  myfelf  obtained  in  battle. 
Without  your  ftir  I  nov/  make  to  you  a  volun- 
tary offer.  For  this  proceeding  I  have  before 
me  the  example  of  Auguftus,  who  aflbciated  to 
himfelf,  firft  his  filter's  fon  Marcellus,  and 
then  Agrippa  his  fon-in-law,  his  grandfons  af- 
terwards, and,  finally,  Tiberius,  the  fon  of 
his  wife.  Auguftus,  indeed,  looked  for  an  heir 
in  his  own  family  ;  I  choofe  in  the  bofom  of 
the  commonwealth.  If,  upon  fuch  an  occafi- 
on,  I  could  liften  to  private  affedion,  I  have  a 
numerous  train  of  relations,  and  I  have  com- 
panions in  war.  But  it  was  not  from  motives 
of  pride  that  I  accepted  the  fovereignty  of  the 
ftate :  amxbition  had  no  fhare  in  my  condudt. 
I  brought  with  me  to  the  feat  of  government 
an  upright  intention  ;  and  that  I  now  act  on 
the  fame  principle,  may  be  fairly  feen,  when, 
in  my  prefent  choice,  I  poftpone  not  only  my 
own  relations, but  even  thofe  of  your  own  fami- 
ly. You  have  a  brother,  in  point  of  nobility, 
your  equal  ;  by  priority  of  birth  your  fuperi- 
or  ;  and,  if  your  merit  did  not  fuperfede  him, 
a  man  worthy  of  the  higheft  elevation. 
"  You  are  now  at  the  time  of  life,  at  which  the 
paflions  fubfide  Your  former  conduct  requires 
no  apology.'  Fortune  has  hitherto  fZ>  J  frowned 
upon  you :  you  muft  now  beware  of  her  fmiles. 

"  Profperity 
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book"  Profperity    tries  the    human    heart    with    the 
deepefl:    probe,   and    draws    forth   the   hidden 
characler.      We    flruggie  with    adverfity,  but 
fuccefs  difarms  us.     1  truft,  however,  that  you 
will  carry  with  you,  to  the  higheft  flation,  the 
candour  of  your  mind,  your  good  faith,  your 
independent  fpirit,     and    your    conftancy    in 
■'  friendOiip  ;   virtues    that    exalt    and    dignify 
■^  the  human  character:    but  the  arts  of  infidious 
'*  men  will   lay    fiege     to    your    befl:  qualities, 
^'  and   undermine   them  all.     Diflimulation  will 
"  deceive  you ;  flattery  will  find  admilTion  to  your 
''  heart ;    and  felf-intereft,  the   bane  of  all  true 
"  affection,   will    lay   fnares  to  feduce    your  in- 
*'  tegrity.     To-day    you    and    I    converfe  with- 
"  out    difguife,    in  terms    of  plain    fmiplicity : 
"  how  will  others  deal  with  us  ?    Their  refpe£t 
'*  will  be  paid  to  our  fortunes,  not  to  ourfelves. 
*'  To   talk  the  language  of  fincerity  to  a  prince, 
"  and  guide  him  by  honed  counfels,  is  a  labori- 
"  ous  tadc  :   to   play    the   hypocrite  requires  no 
*'  more    than  to    humour  his  inclinations,  what- 
"  ever  they  are.     It  is  the  grimace  of  friendfhip  : 
*'  the  heart  has  no  fhare  in  the  bufmefs. 

XVI.  "  If  the  mighty  fabric  of  this  great  em- 
"  pire  could  l^ubfifl  on  any  other  foundation  than 
"  that  of  a  monarchy,  the  glory  of  reftoring 
*'  the  old  republic  Ihould  this  day  be  mine.  But, 
"  at  my  age,  all  that  remains  for  me  is  to  bequeath 
*'  to  the  people  an  able  fucceffor  :  your  youth 
"  may  give  them  a  virtuous  prince.  Under 
"  Tiberius,  Caligula  and  Claudius,  we  were  all 
*'  the  pioperty  of  one  family.  By  hereditary  right 
"  the  Roman  world  was  theirs.  The  prince  is 
"  now  eledive,  and  the  freedom  of  choice  is 
"  liberty  The  Julian  and  theClaudlan  race  are 
*'  both  extinft,  and  virtue  may  now  fucceed  by 
^'  adoption.     To   be  born  the  fon  of  a  prince  is 

"  the 
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*=  tke  refult  of  chance;   mankind   confider  It  in  B  O  O  K 

^'  no  higher   light.      The    method    of  adoption       I- 

"  allows  time  to  deliberate,  and  the   public  voice  ^T^C^ 

*'  will   ferve    as    a  guide    to    direct    the    judg-      g^. ' 

^'  ment  of  the  emperor.     Let  Nero  be  for  ever     A.  D. 

"  before  your    eyes :  proud    of  his   long  line  of      69. 

"  anceftors,    and  warm  with  the    blood  of  the 

"  Csefars,  he  did  not  fall  by  the  revolt  of  Vindex, 

"  at  the  head  of  a  province  naked  and  difarmed  ; 

"  nor  was  he  depofed  by  me,  who  had  only  one 

*'  legion  under  my  command:   his  own  vices,  his 

*^'  own  cruelty    hurled   him  from  his  throne,  no 

*'  more  to  trample  on  the  necks  of  mankind.     Of 

''  a  prince  condemned  by  a  public  fentence,  there 

"  was  till  then  no  example. 

"  As  to  myfelf,  raifed  as  I  was  by  the  events 
*'  of  war,  and  called  to  the  fovereignty  by  the 
"  voice  of  a  willing  people,  I  know  what  I  have 
*'  to  expedt:  envy  and  maHce  may  purfue  me, 
"  but  the  glory  of  doing  good  fliall  flili  be  mine. 
"  After  the  ftorm  that  lately  fhook  the  empire, 
'*  you  will  not  wonder  that  a  perfeft  calm  has 
"  not  fucceeded ;  and,  if  two  legions  waver  in 
"  their  duty,  your  courage  mufi:  not  be  difcon- 
*'  certed.  My  reign  did  not  begin  in  the  hal- 
*'  cyon  days  of  peace.  Old  ag^,  at  prefent,  is 
"  the  objection  urged  againll  me :  bat  when  it 
*'  is  known  whom  I  have  adopted,  I  fhall  appear 
*'  young  in  my  fucceflbr.  Nero  is  Itill  regretted 
"  by  the  vile  and  profligate:  that  good  men  may 
"  not  regret  him,  it  will  be  ours  to  provide  by 
"  our  future  conduft.  More  than  I  have  faid  the 
*'  time  will  not  admit;  if  I  have  made  a  proper 
*'  choice,  I  have  difcharged  my  duty.  One  rule, 
*'  however,  there  is  worthy  of  your  confideration, 
"  In  all  queflions  of  good  and  evil,  afk  yourfeif, 
"  when  you  was  a  fubjecl,  what  did  you  expert 
*'  from  the  prince,  and  what  did  you  wifli  him  to 

"  avoid  ? 
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BOOK"  avoid  ?   It  Is  not  at  Rome,  as  in  defpotic  govern- 
ments,   where  one  family  towers  above  man- 
kind,  and    their  fubjefts  groan  in  bondage. 
You  are  to  reign  over  the  Roman  people ;  a 
people  whom  no   extreme  will  fuit ;  when  in 
"  full  poffellion  of  liberty,  enemies  to   their  own 
"  happinefs  ;  when  reduced  to  flavery,  impatient 
"  of  the  yoke."     To  this  eifecl  Galba  delivered 
himfeif,    little     doubting  but  that  he   was  then 
creating  a   prince:  the  courtiers  confidered  it  as 
a  complete  legal  att,  and  paid  their  homage  to 
their  future  fovereign. 

XVII.  During  the  whole  of  this  folemn  tranf- 
action,  Pifo,  we  are  told,  never  loft  the  even 
tenor  of  his  mind.  From  the  firft  moment  all 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him ;  yet,  on  his  part,  no 
emotion  was  feen,  no  fymptom  of  joy,  no  fur- 
prife,  no  confufion.  He  addreifed  the  emperor, 
now  his  father,  in  terms  of  profound  refped,  and 
fpoke  of  himfeif  with  referve  and  modefty.  His 
mien  and  countenance  never  betrayed  the  fmal- 
left  inward  alteration.  He  behaved  with  the  apa- 
thy of  a  man  who  deferred  to  reign,  but  did  not 
deiire  it.  The  next  confideration  was,  in  what 
place  the  adoption  fliould  be  announced,  in  the 
forum  before  an  alTembly  of  the  people,  in  the 
fenate,  or  in  the  camp.  The  latter  was  thought 
moft  eligible :  the  army  would  feel  the  compli- 
ment ;  the  affections  of  the  foldiers,  though  of 
little  value,  if  purchafed  by  bribery  and  low  in- 
trigue, are,  notwithftanding,  when  they  are  gain- 
ed by  fair  and  honourable  means,  always  of  mo- 
ment, and  never  to  be  neglected.  Meanwhile, 
the  populace  rufliing  in  crowds  from  every  quar- 
ter, furrounded  the  palace,  burning  with  impa- 
tience for  the  important  news,  and  growing  ftill 
more  eager,  in  proportion  to  the  delay  of  the 

profound 
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profound  politicians,  who  afFe£i:ed  an  air  of  myf-  BOOK 
tery,  when  the  fecret  had  already  tranfpired. 

XVIII,  On  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  January 
the  weather  was  uncommonly  tempelluous,  accom- 
panied with  heavy  rains,  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  all  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  which  ufualiy 
alarms  the  fuperftition  of  the  multitude.  In  an- 
cient times  this  phenomenon  would  have  been 
fufficl:;n4:  (^)  to  diifolve  all  public  aflemblies :  but 
Galba  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpofe. 
He  proceeded  to  the  camp,  regardlefs  of  prodi- 
gies, which  he  confidered  as  the  effect  of  natural 
caufes ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  what  is  fixed  by  fate 
cannot  by  human  prudence  be  avoided.  A  vaft 
conflux  of  foi  Jiers  affembled  in  the  camp.  Galba 
addreffed  them  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  fuch  as  becomes 
the  imperial  dignity.  He  told  them  that,  in  con- 
formity to  the  example  of  Auguftus,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  army,  where  each  foldier  choofes  his 
companion  in  war  (Z>),  he  had  adopted  Pifo  for 
his  fon.  Fearing  that  his  filence  on  the  fubje£t 
of  the  German  revolt  might  tend  to  magnify  the 
danger,  he  added,  that  the  fourth  and  eighteenth 
legions  were,  by  the  artifice  of  a  few  fadtious 
leaders,  incited  to  tumult  and  diforder  ;  but  their 
violence  went  no  further  than  words,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  but  they  would  foon  be  fenfible  of  their 
error.  Such  was  his  plain  and  manly  language. 
He  added  no  flattering  exprefiions,  no  foothing 
hopes  of  a  donative.  The  tribunes,  notwith- 
flanding,  and  the  centurions  and  foldiers,  who 
flood  nearefl  to  his  perfon,  raifed  a  Ihout  of  ap- 
probation. Through  the  reft  of  the  lines  a  deep 
and  fullen  filence  prevailed.  The  men  faw, 
with  difcontent,  that,  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  they 
were  deprived  of  thofe  gratuities,  which  had  been 
granted  in  time  of  peace,  and  were  now  become 
the  foldier^s  right.      The  emperor,  beyond  all 

doubt. 
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BOOK  -doubt,  had  it  in  his  power  to  fecure  the  affec- 
I.       tions  of  the  foldiers.     From  a  parfimonioiis  old 

' ■■ — -^  man   the  fmalleft  mark  of  Hberality  would  have 

A.  U.  C.  made  an  impreffion.     But  in   an  age  that  could 
A    £j     no  longer   bear  the  virtues  of  the  old   republic, 
gc^,       rigid  oeconomy  was  out  of  feafon,  and,  by  confe- 
quence,  the  word  of  policy. 

XIX.  From  the  camp  Galba  proceeded  to  the 
fenate.  His  fpeech,  like  that  to  the  foldiers,  was 
ftiort,  unadorned,  and  fmiple.  Pifo  delivered 
himfelf  with  grace  and  elegance.  The  fathers 
heard  him  with  attention ;  fome  with  real  affec- 
tion, and  others,  who  in  their  hearts  oppofed  his 
intereft,  with  overacted  zeal ;  while  the  neutral 
and  indifferent  (by  far  the  greatefk  number)  made 
a  tender  of  their  fervices,  all  with  private  views, 
regardlefs  of  their  country.  This  was  the  only 
public  ad  in  which  Pifo  appeared.  In  the  time 
that  followed  between  his  adoption  and  his  death 
(an  interval  of  four  days),  he  neither  faid  nor  did 
any  thing  that  merits  the  attention  of  hiflory. 

Affairs  in  Germany  began  to  wear  a  gloomy 
afpeft.  Meffengers  upon  the  heels  of  one  another 
came  polling  to  Rome ;  and  in  a  city,  where  men 
flood  athirff  for  nevv^s,  and  fwallowed  the  worft 
with  avidity,  nothing  vv'as  feen  but  hurry  and 
confufion.  The  fathers  refolved  to  treat  by  their 
deputies  with  the  German  legions.  In  a  fecret 
council  it  was  propofed  that  Pifo  fhould  fet  out 
at  the  head  of  the  embaffy,  that  the  army  might 
have  before  their  eyes  the  authority  of  the  fenate, 
and  the  majefly  of  the  empire.  It  was  further 
thought  advifeable  that  Laco,  the  proofed  of  the 
praetorian  guards,  lliould  accompany  the  deputa- 
tion ;  but  he  decHned  the  ofSce.  Nor  was  the 
choice  of  the  ambaffadors  eafily  arranged.  The 
whole  was  left  to  Galba's  judgment,  and  he  exe- 
cuted it  with   caprice   and  Ihameful  indecifion. 

Mem. 
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Men  were  appointed,  and  removed  ;  others  were  g  q  O  K 
fiibftituted,  and   changed    again ;   feme    excufed        j. 
themfelves  ;  numbers,  as  fear  or  ambition  prompt-  ^,- — ^-^-^ 
ed,  made  intereil  for  the  preference,  or  for  per-  A.  U.  C» 
miffion  to  remain  at  home.  ^^^ 

XX.  The  means  of  raifmg  money  came  next  ^  * 
under  confideration.  Various  expedients  were 
propofed,  but  none  appeared  fo  jufl  as  that  of 
making  reprifals  on  fuch,  as  by  their  rapacity 
impoverifhed  the  commonwealth.  Nero  had  la- 
viftied  in  penfions  and  donations  above  two-and- 
twenty  million  of  fefterces.  The  men  who  had 
enriched  themfelves  by  this  wild  profufion,  were 
allowed  to  retain  a  tenth  part  (<2)  of  the  plunder, 
and  condemned  to  refund  the  relt.  But  their 
tenth  part  was  no  longer  in  their  pofleffion.  Pro- 
digal no  lefs  of  the  public  money  than  of  their 
own,  they  had  fquandered  all  in  riot  and  debauch- 
ery. They  had  neither  lands,  nor  funds  of  any 
kind.  The  wreck  of  their  fortunes  conlifted  of 
little  more  than  the  utenfils  of  luxury,  vice,  and 
folly.  To  enforce  a  refumption  of  all  enormous 
grants,  a  court  of  commiiiioners  was  eftablifhed, 
confiding  of  thirty  Roman  knights.  This  tribu- 
nal, odious  on  account  of  its  novelty,  and  ftill 
more  fo  for  its  number  of  officers,  and  the  fpirit 
of  cabal  that  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  bufi- 
nefs,  was  found  vexatious  and  oppreffive.  The 
auftioneer  planted  his  ftaff  in  every  ftreet ;  the 
public  crier  was  heard ;  fales  and  confifcations 
were  feen  ;  a  general  ferment  fpread  through  the 
city.  And  yet  this  fcene  of  diftrefs  was  beheld 
with  pleafure.  The  men,  who  had  been  pillag- 
ed by  Nero,  faw  the  minions  of  that  emperor  re- 
duced to  a  level  with  themfelves.  About  the 
fame  time  feveral  tribunes  were  difcharged  from 
the  fervice.  In  that  number  were  Antonius  Tau- 
rus and  Antonius  Nafo,  both   of  the  praetorian 

guards ; 
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BOO  K  guards ;  iEmilius  Pacenfis,  from  the  city  cohorts, 

I.      and  Julius  Fronto,  from  the  night-watch.     But 

^'---'Y'"-'  this,  fo  far  from  being  a  remedy,  ferved  only  to 

^'}^'      alarm  and  irritate  the  reft  of  the  officers.     They 

a^I).    concluded  that   all  were  equally  fufpeded,  and 

6q.      that  a  timid  court,  not  daring  at  once  to  go  the 

length  of  its  refentment,  would  proceed  to  cull 

them  out  man  by  man. 

XXI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  every  mo- 
tive that  could  inflame  ambition.  In  quiet  times  he 
had  nothing  before  him  but  defpair  ;  trouble  and 
confufion  were  his  only  fource  of  hope.  His  luxu- 
ry was  too  great  for  the  revenue  of  a  prince  fajy 
and  his  fortune  was  funk  to  the  loweft  ebb,  be- 
low the  condition  of  a  private  man.  He  hated 
Galba,  and  he  faw  Pifo  with  an  eye  of  envy.  To 
thefe  incentives  he  added  real  or  imaginary  fears 
for  his  own  i^eribnal  fafety,  and  in  thofe  fears  he 
found  new  motives  for  rebellion.  "  He  had  felt  the 
"  weight  of  Nero's  difpieafure  ;  and  muft  he  now 
"  wait  for  a  fecond  Lufitania  ?  Was  he  to  expeft, 
"  under  colour  of  friendlhip,  another  honourable 
"  banifhment  ?  The  man,  whom  the  pubhc  voice 
"  has  named  for  the  fucceffion,  is  fure  to  be  fuf- 
*'  pe6ted  by  the  reigning  prince.  It  was  that  jea- 
"  loufy  that  ruined  his  intereft  with  a  fuperan- 
'*  nuated  emperor  ;  and  the  fame  narrow  motive 
"  v/ould  a£t  with  greater  force  on  the  mind  of  a 
"  young  man  fbj,  by  nature  harfh,  and  in  his 
"  exile  grown  fierce  and  favage.  Otho  was,  per- 
"  haps,  already  doomed  to  deftruction.  But  the 
"  authority  of  Galba  was  on  the  decHne,  and  that 
"  of  Pifo  not  yet  eftabliflied.  This  was,  there- 
"  fore,  the  time  to  ftrike  a  fudden  blow.  The 
"  convulfion  of  ftates,  and  the  change  of  mafters, 
"  aiford  the  true  feafon  for  courage  and  vigorous 
"  enterprize.  In  fuch  a  period,  when  inadlivi- 
*'  ty  is  certain  ruin,  and  bold  temerity  maybe 

'*  crowned 
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' '  crowned  with  fuccefs,  to  linger  in  doubt,  might  3  q  O  K 
"  be  the  ruin  of  -lis   caufe.     To  die  is  the  com-       j, 
*'  mon  lot  of  humanity.     In  the  grave,  the  only  w-~y->^ 
"  diflindion  lies  between   thofe  v/ho  leave  no  '^-  U.  C 
*'  trace  behind,  and  the  heroic  fpirits,  who  tranf-     f^l: 
"  mit  their  names  to  poflerity.     And  fmce  the      gg 
*'  fame  end  awaits  alike  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
'*  cent,  the   man  of  enterprife  will  provoke  his 
*'  fate,  and  clofe  the  fcene  with  glory." 

XXII.  The  mind  of  Otho  was  not,  like  his 
body  (a),  foft  and  effeminace.  His  flaves  and 
freedmen  lived  in  a  courfe  of  luxury,  unknown 
fo  private  families.  They  flattered  their  mafter's 
tafte  ;  they  painted  to  him  in  lively  colours  the 
joys  of  Nero's  court,  and  the  perpetual  round  of 
gay  delights,  in  which  he  had  paifed  his  days ; 
they  reprefented  to  him  adultery  without  con- 
troul,  the  choice  of  wives  and  concubines,  and 
fcenes  of  revelry  fcarcely  known  to  Afiatic  prin- 
ces. Thefe,  if  he  dared  nobly,  they  reprefented 
to  him  as  his  own ;  if  he  remained  inadive,  as 
the  prize  of  others.  The  judicial  aflrologers  ad- 
ded a  fpur  to  inflame  his  ardour.  They  announc- 
ed great  events,  and  to  Otho  a  year  of  glorv. 
Society  has,  perhaps,  never  known  a  more  dan- 
gerous pefl:  than  this  race  of  impoflors,  who  have 
been  ever  ready,  with  vile  infufions,  to  poifon  th^ 
hearts  of  princes,  and  to  (limulate  ambitipn  to 
its  ruin  ;  a  fet  of  perfidious  men,  profcribed  by 
law,  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  cherilhed  in 
fuch  a  city  as  Rome. 

It  was  with  this  crew  of  fortune-tellers  that 
Popp^a  held  confultations,  when  ftie  afpired  to 
the  imperial  bed.  It  happened  that  one  of  thefe 
pretenders  to  prseternatural  knowledge,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  accompanied  Otho  into 
Spain.  He  had  there  foretold  that  Otho  would 
furvivethe  reign  of  Nero  j  and,  the  event  giving 

credit 
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BOOK  credit  to  his  an,  he  took  upon  him  to  promii^ 
I.       greater  things.     He  law  Galba  on  the  verge  of 

^-^^"^  life,  anJ  Otho  in  the  vigour  of  his  davs.  From 
%*"  ^"that  circumilance,  and  the  currents  of  popular 
j^  jy^  rumour,  that  filled  the  dry  of  Rome,  this  man 
69.  drew  his  conjectures,  and  ventured  to  announce 
Otho's  elevation  to  the  imj)exial  dignity.  Thefe 
bodings  were  welcome  to  the  ear  of  Otho:  he 
coniidereJ  them  as  the  effect  of  fcience,  and  be- 
lieved the  v^hcle,  with  that  credulity,  which,  in 
a  mind  inflamed  with  ambition,  ftands  ready  to 
receive  the  m2Jveilod5  for  reality.  From  this 
time^  Ptolemy  was  the  chief  ador  in  the  dark 
fceaes  that  followed.  He  infpired  the  plan  of 
treafon,  and  0:ho  embraced  it  with  impetuous 
ardour.  The  heart,  that  has  formed  the  wifh, 
and  conceived  the  project,  has  feldom  any  fcm- 
p!e  about  the  means. 

XXIIL  Whilthzr.  this  bold  confpiracy  wasthen 
nrft  imagined,  or  prepared  and  fettled  long  be- 
fore, cannot  now  be  known.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain thst  Otho  had  l>een  in  the  habit  of  courting 
the  afiections  of  the  army,  and  this,  either  with 
a  view  of  being  called  to  the  fuccefiion,  or,  if 
not,  with  a  deiign  to  feize  it  by  force.  He  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
common  men ;  on  their  march,  in  the  lines,  at 
their  quarters,  he  made  it  bis  bulinefs  to  converfe 
freelv  with  all ;  he  ac  coiled  the  veteran;  by  name, 
and,  remembering  their  fersice  under  Nero,  cal- 
led them  his  brother-foldiers  ;  he  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  feme :  he  enquired  after  others, 
and  with  his  intereft  and  his  purfe  was  ready  to  be 
their  friend.  In  thefe  difconrfes  he  took  care  to 
iniagle  complaints,  and,  with  half-hinted  maiig- 
nitVj  to  glance  ai  Galba.  He  omitted  nothing 
that  could  fail  the  vulgar  mind  with  difconlent. 
The  foldiars  were  pr^>ar€d  to  recciYe  the  worft 
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impreffions.   Fatiguing  marches,  provifions  ill  fup-  BOOK 
plied,  and  a  plan  of  rigorous  difcipline  lately  rcviv-        i. 
ed,  turned  their  hearts  againft  the  reigning  prince.  ^— "-r-^^^ 
They  had  known  gentler   times,  when,  at  their  ^'  ^'  ^* 
eafe,  they  traverfed  the  lakes  of  Campania,  and     a^d 
went  on  failing  parties  to   the  cities  of  Achaia ;       gg.  * 
but  now  the  fcene  was  changed  to  the  Alps,  the 
Pyreneans,  and  long  tracts  of  country,  where  they 
were  to  march  under  a  load  of  armour  fcarce  fup- 
portable. 

XXIV.  While  the  minds  of  the  foldiers  were, 
by  thefc  means,  thrown  into  violent  agitations, 
Msevius  Pudens,  a  near  relation  of  Tigellinusj 
added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Whoever  was  known 
to  be  of  a  light  and  verfatile  difpofition,  in  dif- 
trefs  for  money,  or  fond  of  public  conimotions, 
this  man  attracted  to  his  party.  He  fapped  his 
way  with  a  degree  of  dexterity,  as  unperceived 
as  it  was  fuccel'sful.  As  often  as  Galba  was  en- 
tertained at  Otho's  houfe,  he  diflributed  to  the 
cohort  on  duty  a  hundred  federces  for  every  man, 
under  colour  of  an  allowance  for  their  ufual  con- 
vivial party.  This  generofity,  which  palTed  under 
the  name  of  a  largefs,  was  increafed  by  the  fecret, 
but  well  applied,  bribery  of  Otho ;  who  became 
at  laft  a  corrupter  io  bold  and  open,  that,  when 
Cocceius  Proculus,  a  foldier  of  the  body-guard, 
was  engaged  in  a  litigation  with  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours about  the  boundaries  of  their  refpedive 
grounds,  Otho  bought  the  whole  eftate  of  the 
adverfe  party,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  foldier  as  a 
prefent.  And  yet  thefe  practices  gave  no  jealoufy 
to  the  commander  of  the  praetorian  bands.  To 
penetrate  dark  tranfadions  was  io  far  from  being 
his  talent,  that  he  could  not  fee  what  efcaped  no 
eye  but  his  own. 

XXV.  Otho  took  into  his  councils  one  of  his 
freedmen,  by  name  Onomaftus.     This  man  was 
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BOOK  chofen  to  conduct  the  enterprife.     He  felefted 
I.       for  his  accomplices,  Barbius  Procukis,  whofe  duty 

^*-'^<^'««-^  ituas  to  bear  the  watch-word  to  the  night-2;uard, 
q-I  2.nd  one  Veturius,  his  chofen  alTiilant.  Otho 
^'jy^  founded  them  apart;  and  finding  them  fit  in- 
69.  fVuments  for  his  purpofes^  fubtle,  dark,  and  re- 
fohate,  he  loaded  them  both  with  prefents,  and 
difmiffed  them  with  a  fum  of  money,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  bribing  the  reil  of  the  guards.  In  this 
manner,  two  foldiers  undertook  to  difpofe  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  what  they  undertook,  they 
dared  to  execute.  A  few  only  were  confcious 
of  the  plot.  The  reft,  though  held  in  fufpenfe, 
were  managed  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  they 
ftood  in  readinefs,  as  foon  as  the  blow  was  ftruck, 
.  to  fecond  the  confpirators.  The  foldiers  of  note 
were  told,  that  having  been  diftinguifiied  by 
Nymphidius,  they  lived  in  danger,  fufpefted, 
and  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  Galba.  The 
iofs  of  the  donative,  fo  often  promifed,  and  ftill 
with-held,  was  the  topic  enforced,  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  common  men.  Numbers  lamented 
the  lofs  of  Nero,  and  the  agreeable  vices  of  that 
diffolute  reign.  All  were  averfe  from  the  new 
plan  of  difcipline,  and  the  idea  of  a  further  re- 
form diffufed  a  general  terror. 

XXVI.  The  fpirit  of  difaffedion  fpread,  as  it 
were,  by  contagion,  to  the  legions  and  the  auxi- 
liary troops,  all  fufficiently  agitated  by  the  revolt 
in  Germany.  The  vile  and  profligate  were  ready 
for  any  mifchief,  and  among  the  few  of  fober 
conducl:,  inadivity  was  no  better  than  treafon  in 
difguife.  The  confpirators  faw  their  advantage, 
infomuch  that,  on  the  day  enfuing  the  ides  of 
January,  they  formed  a  reiolution  to  take  Otho 
under  their  care,  as  he  returned  from  fupper, 
and,  without  farther  delay,  proclaim  him  empe- 
ror.   This  proiect,  however,  did  oot  take  effect. 

In 
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In  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  confufion  BOOK 
infeparable  from  it,  no  man  could  anfwer  for  the       I. 
confequences.     The  city  was  full  of  foldiers  ;  and  — '-y--^ 
among  men  inflamed  with  liquor,  no  union,  no    *       ^* 
concerted  meafure,  could  be  expected.     The  trai-   ^_  j^. 
tors  defifted  from  their  purpofe,  but  with  no  pub-      69. 
lie  motive.     The  general  welfare  made  no  impref- 
(ion  on  men,  who  had  confpired  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fovereign.     What  they 
chiefly  feared  was,  that  the  firfl  who  offered  him- 
felf  to  the  troops  from  Germany  and  Pannonia, 
might  by  thofe  ftrangers,  and  in  the  tumult  of 
the  dark,  be  miifaken  for  Otho,  and  faluted  by 
the  title  of  Emperor.     The  plot,  thus  checked 
for  the  prefent,  began  to  tranfpire,  and  mufl  have 
been  by  various  circumitances  brought  to  light, 
had  not  the  chief  confpirators  laboured  to  fup- 
prefs  all  appearances  of  lurking  treafon.     Some 
fads,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  Galba ;  but 
the  folly  of  Laco  explained   every  thing  away, 
and,  by  confequence,  the  emperor  was  lulled  into 
fecurity.      The   pr^efed  of  the  guards   had    no 
knowledge  of  the   military  charader.     Nothing 
could  open  the  eyes  of  a  man,  who  oppofed  every 
meafure,  however  excellent,  which  did  not  ori- 
ginate with  himfelf.     By  the  perverfity  of  his  na- 
ture, he  was  always  at  variance  with  talents  and 
fuperior  judgment. 

XXVlI.  On  the  eighteenth  day  before  the  ca- 
lends of  February,  Galba  aflifted  at  a  facrlfice  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  In  the  midil  of  the  cere- 
mony, Unibricius  the  augur,  after  infpeding 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  announced  impending 
treafon,  and  a  lurking  enemy  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  Otho,  who  ftood  near  the  emperor, 
heard  this  prediction,  but  interpreted  it  in  his 
own  favour,  pleafed  with  omens  that  promiled 
fo  well  to  hi?  cauic.  In  that  moment,  Onomaf- 
C  z  tus 
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BOOKtus  came  to  inform  him,  that  his  builders   and 
!•       furveyors  were  waiting  to  talk  with  him  on  bu- 

V^ipx'  fmefs.  This,  as  had  been  concerted,  was  a  fig- 
'82-'.  '  ^^^'  ^^-^^  ^^^  confpirators  were  ready  to  throw  off 
A.  D.  the  maik,  and  ftrike  the  decifive  blow.  Otho 
69.  quitted  the  temple,  having  hrft  told  fuch  as  won- 
dered at  his  fudden  departure,  that,  being  on  the 
point  of  pnrchafmg  certain  farm-houfes,  not  in. 
good  repair,  he  had  appointed  workmen  to  exa- 
mine the  buildings  before  he  concluded  his  bar- 
gain. Having  made  that  feigned  excufe,  he  walk- 
ed off,  arm  in  arm,  with  his  freedman ;  and,  paf- 
fmg  through  the  palace  fonnerly  belonging  to 
Tiberius,  went  direftly  to  the  great  market-place, 
called  the  Velabrum,  and  thence  to  the  golden 
mile-pillar  (a)  near  the  temple  of  Saturn.  At 
that  place  a  fmall  party  of  the  praetorian  foldiers 
in  number  not  exceeding  three-and-twenty,  faint- 
ed him  emperor.  The  fight  of  fuch  an  infigni- 
ficant  handful  of  men  ftruck  him  with  difmay  ; 
but  his  partifans  drew  their  fwords,  and  placing 
him  in  a  litter  (/>),  carried  him  off  in  triumph. 
They  were  joined  in  their  way  by  an  equal  num- 
ber, fome  of  them  accomplices  in  the  treafon ; 
others,  in  wonder  and  aftonifhment,  hurried  along 
by  the  current.  The  confpirators,  brandilhing 
their  fwords,  and  rending  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions, purfued  their  courfe,  while  numbers  follow- 
ed in  profound  filence,  determined  to  fee  the  iffue 
before  they  took  a  decided  part. 

XXVIII.  Julius  Martialis,  a  military  tri- 
bune, was  at  that  time  commanding  officer  in  the 
camp.  Amazed  at  a  treafon  fo  bold  and  daring, 
and  perhaps  im:.LTining  that  it  extended  wider,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  oppofe  the  torrent.  His  in- 
aftivity  had  the  appearance  of  a  confederacy  in 
guilt.  The  reft  of  the  tribunes  and  centiirions 
followed  the  fame  line  of  caution,  in  their  folici- 
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tude  for  their  own  fafety  lofing  all  fenfe  of  ho-  BOOK 
nour  and  of  every  public   principle.     Such,  in        I. 
that  alarming  .crifis,'  was  the  difpofition  of  the  'T^'^^^yf 
camp :  a  few  fedltious  incendiaries  dared  to  at-     \  ' 
tempt  a  revolution ;  more  wiilied  to  fee  it,  and    a.  D. 
all  Y/ere  willing  to  acquiefce.  69. 

XXIX.  Galea,  in  the  mean  time,  ignorant  of 
all  that  paffed,  continued  in  the  temple,  attentive 
to  the  facred  rites,  and  with  his  prayers  fatiguing 
the  gods  of  an  empire  now  no  longer  his.  Intel- 
ligence,  at  length,  arrived  that  a  fenator  (who  by 
name  no  man  could  tell)  was  carried  in  triumph 
to  the  camp.  Otho  was  foon  after  announced. 
The  people  in  crov/ds  rufhed  forward  from  every 
quarter,  fome  reprefenting  the  danger  greater  than 
it  was,  others  lelfening  it,  and,  even  in  ruin,  ftill 
retaining  their  habitual  flattery.  A  council  was 
called.  After  due  d-eliheration,  it  was  thought 
advifable  to  found  the  difpofitions  of  the  cohort 
then  on  duty  before  the  palace,  but  without  the 
interpofition  of  Galba.  His  authority  was  to  be 
referved  for  the  lafl  extremity.  Pifo  called  the 
men  together,  and,  from  the  iteps  of  the  palace, 
addreffed  them  to  the  following  purport :  "  It  is 
*'  now,  my  fellow  foldiers,  the  fixth  day  fmce  I 
"  was  made  by  adoption  prefumptive  heir  to  this 
*'  great  empire.  Whether  I  was  called  to  a  poll 
"  of  honour,  or  of  danger,  was  more  than  I  could 
"  then  forefee.  The  offer  was  honourable,  and 
"  I  accepted  it ;  with  what  advantage  to  my  own 
'*  family  in  particular,  or  to  the  commonwealth 
"  at  large,  it  will  be  yours  to  determine.  For 
"  myfelf,  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  Trained  in 
"  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  I  now  perceive  that  the 
"  fmiles  are  no  lefs  dreadful  than  the  frowns  of 
*'  fortune.  But  for  myfelf  I  feel  no  concern  :  I 
"  feel  for  the  fituation  of  an  aged  father ;  I  feel 
"  for  the  fcnate ;  I  feel  for  my  country.     The 
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"  lot  of  all  three  will  be  grievous,  whether  we 
" "  all  this  day  by  the  hands  of  afTalTms,  or,  v/hich 
"  to  a  generous  mind  is  no  lefs  afflifling,  find 
"  ourfelves  obliged  to  fhed  the  blood  of  our  fel- 
"  low  citizens.  In  the  late  revolution,  it  was 
"  matter  of  joy  to  all  good  men,  that  the  city 
"  was  not  difcoloured  with  Roman  blood,  and 
*'  that,  without  civil  difcord,  the  reins  of  govern- 
"  ment  paiTed  into  other  hands.  To  fecure  the 
"  fame  tranquillity  was  the  object  of  the  late 
"  adoption.  By  that  meafure,  Galba  had  reafon 
"  to  think  that  he  clofed  the  fcene  of  war  and 
"  civil  commotion. 

XXX.  "  I  wii-L  neither  mention  the  nobility 
"  of  my  birth,  nor  claim  the  merit  of  moderation. 
"  I  arrogate  nothing  to  myfelf.  In  oppofition  to 
"  Otho  there  is  no  neceffity  to  call  our  virtues  to 
"  our  aid.  The  vices  of  the  man,  even  then, 
*'  when  he  was-  the  friend,  or  rather  the  pander 
"  of  Nero,  were  the  ruin  of  his  country.  In 
*'  thofe  vices  he  places  all  his  glory.  And  fhall 
"  a  life  of  debauchery,  fliall  ^that  effeminate  air, 
"  and  that  foft  folicitude  fa  J  for  gay  apparel, 
'*  give  an  emperor  to  the  Roman  world  ?  They, 
"  who  fuffer  profufion  to  pafs  for  liberality,  will 
"  in  time  perceive  their  error.  Otho  may  fquan- 
*'  der,  but  to  befiow  is  not  in  his  character. 
"  What  think  you  are  the  objects  that  now  en- 
"  grofs  his  thoughts  ?  What  are  his  views  ?  What 
"  does  he  aim  at  ?  Scenes  of  luxury,  lawlefs  gra- 
"  tifications,  caroufmg  feftivals,  and  the  embraces 
"  of  lafcivious  women,  are  the  imaginations  of 
"  his  heart.  Thefe  with  him  are  imperial  plea- 
''  fures,  the  rights  of  fovereignty.  The  joy  will 
"  be  his :  it  will  be  yours  to  bliifh  for  your  new 
"  mailer.  In  the  whole  catalogue  of  thofe  daring 
"  ufurpers,  who,  by  their  crimes,  have  rifen  to 
"  power,  is  there  an  inltance  of  one  who  made 
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"  atonement  by  his  virtues  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  BOOK 
"  gained  an  empire  by  iniquity,  and  governed  it       I. 
"  with  moderation  ?  '-^ — ^r—-' 

"  Gaiba  we;i  raifed  by  the  voice  of  a  willing  * 
^'  people  to  his  prefent  fituation  :  his  incHnation,  ^^  j), 
"  and  your  confent,  have  added  me  to  the  line  6g. 
"  of  the  Csefars.  But  after  all,  if  the  common- 
wealth, the  fenate,  and  the  people,  are  no  bet- 
ter than  mere  empty  names,  yet  let  me  aik  you, 
my  fellow  foldiers,  will  you  fuiTer  a  lawlefs 
crev/  to  overturn  the  government  ?  From  the 
woril  and  moft  abandoned  of  mankind  will  you 
"  receive  an  emperor  ?  The  legions,  it  is  true, 
"  have  at  different  times  mutinied  againft  their  ge- 
"  nerals ;  but  your  fidelity  has  never  been  queftion- 
"  ed.  Nero  abdicated  ;  you  did  not  defert  him. 
"  He  fell  without  your  treachery.  And  Ihall 
"  thirty  ruffians — thirty,  did  I  fay  ?  Their  number 
"  is  lefs.  Shall  a  wretched  handful  of  vile  con- 
"  fpirators,  v/hom  no  man  v/ould  fuffer  to  vote 
"  in  the  choice  of  a  tribune  or  centurion,  difpofe 
"  of  the  Roman  empire  at  their  will  and  pleafure  ? 
"  Will  you  eftabhfh  fuch  a  precedent  ?  And,  by 
*'  eftabhrning  it,  will  you  become  accomplices  in 
"  the  guilt  ?  The  example  v/iil  pafs  into  the  pro- 
"  vinces ;  confulion  and  anarchy  will  be  the  fa- 
*'  tal  confequence ;  Galba  may  fall,  and  I  may 
"  perifh  with  him ;  but  the  calamities  of  a  civil  . 
"  war  mud  remain  for  you.  By  murdering  your 
^'-  prince  }^ou  may  earn  the  wages  of  iniquitv ; 
"  but  the  reward  of  virtue  will  not  be  lefs.  Judge 
"  which  is  bed,  a  donative  for  your  innocence, 
"■  or  a  largefs  for  murder  and  rebeUion." 

XXXI.  During  this  harangue,  the  foldiers 
belonging  to  the  guard  withdrew  from  the  place. 
The  reft  of  the  cohort  lliewed  no  fign  of  difcon- 
tent.  Without  noife  or  tumult,  the  ufual  inci- 
dents oi  fedition,  they    difplayed  their  colours 
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BOOK  according  to  the  military  cuflom,  and  not,  as  waS 
I.  imagined  afterwards,  "with  a  defign  to  "  cover,  by 
'"'.^ — -t — ^  falfe  appearances,  a  fettled  plan  of'  treachery  and 
A.  U.  C.  levolt.  Celfus  Marius  vvas  fent  to  ufe  his  influ- 
A  ^Q  ence  with  the  forces  from  lUyrium,  at  that  time 
5n.  *  encamped  under  the  portico  of  Vipfanius  f^J. 
Orders  v\-ere  likewife  given  to  Amulius  Serenus 
and  Domitius  Sabinus,  two  centurions  of  the  firft 
rank,  to  draw  from  the  temple  of  Liberty  the 
German  foldiers,  quartered  in  that  place.  The 
legion,  draughted  from  the  marines,  was  not  to  be 
trufted.  They  had  feen,  on  Galba's  entry  into 
Rome,  a  cruel  mafiacre  of  their  comrades,  and 
the  furvivors,  with  minds  exafperated,  panted  for 
revenge.  At  the  fame  time,  Cetrius  Severus,  Su- 
brius  Dexter,  and  Pompeius  Longinus,  three  mili- 
tary tribunes,  made  the  bed  of  their  way  to  the  prae- 
torian camp,  with  an  intention,  while  the  ferment 
was  ftill  recent,  and  before  a  general  flame  was  kin- 
dled, to  mould  the  minds  of  the  men  to  a  pacific 
temper.  Subrius  and  Cetrius  were  repulfed  with 
menaces.  Longinus  was  roughly  handled.  The  fol- 
diers took  away  his  weapons,  unwilling  to  liften 
to  a  man,  whom  they  confidered  as  an  officer  pro- 
moted out  of  his  tuin,  by  the  favour  of  Galba, 
and,  for  that  reafon,  faithful  to  his  prince.  The 
marine  legion  without  hefitation,  joined  the  pras- 
lorian  malecontents.  The  detachment  from  the 
Illyrian  army  caught  the  infeflion,  and  obliged 
Celfus  to  retire  under  a  fhower  of  darts.  The 
veterans  from  Germany  remained  for  fome  time 
in  fufpenfc.  They  had  been  fent  by  Nero  to 
Alexandria ;  but,  being  recalled  in  a  fhort  time 
Tifterwards,  they  returned  to  Rome  in  a  diftreffed 
condition,  worn  out  with  toil,  and  weakened  by 
licknefs  during  their  voyage.  Galba  attended  to 
their  wants,  and,  in  order  to  recruit  their  ftrength, 
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a^mlniftered  feafonable  relief.     The  foldiers  felt  BOOK 
the  ge  lerofity  of  the  prince,  and  gratitude  was       I- 
not  yet  effaced  from  their  minds. 

XXXII.  The  populace,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
a  crowd  of  flaves  intermixed,  rufhed  into  the 
palace, demanding  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Otho, 
and  his  partifans.  The  clamour  was  loud  and 
diffonant,  like  thit  of  a  rabble  in  the  circus  or  am- 
phitheatre, roaring  for  the  public  fports,  or  fome 
new  fpedacle.  The  whole  was  condu^led  without 
principle,  without  judgment,  or  fmcerity  ;  and, 
before  the  clofe  of  day,  the  fame  mouths  were 
open  to  bawl  for  the  reverfe  of  what,  they  defired 
-in  the  morning.  To  be  ready  with  ihouts  and 
vociferation,  let  who  will  be  the  reigning  princf , 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  zeal  of  the  vulgar.  Gal- 
ba,  in  the  mean  time,  balanced  between  two  oppo- 
fite  opinions.  Titus  Vinius  was  for  his  remain- 
ing in  the  palace.  "  The  flaves,"  he  faid,  "  might 
'*  be  armed,  and  all  the  avenues  fecured.  The 
*'  prince  fhould  by  no  means  expofe  himfelf  to  a 
*'  frantic  mob.  Due  time  fliould  be  allowed  for  the 
''  feditious  to  repent,  and  for  good  men  to  form 
"  a  plan  of  union,  and  concert  their  meafures. 
"  Crimes  fucceed  by  hurry  and  fudden  difpatch  : 
"'  honeft  counfels  gain  vigour  by  delay.  Should 
"  it  be  hereafter  proper  to  faily  forth,  tKat  expe- 
"  dient  would  be  Hill  in  referve  ;  but  if  once 
"  hazarded,  the  error  would  be  feen  too  late. 
"  The  prince,  in  that  cafe,  would  be  in  the 
"  power  of  his  enemies." 

XXXIII.  It  was  argued  on  tlie  other  hand, 
"  that  the  exigence  called  for  vigorous  meafures. 
"  Before  the  confpiracy  of  a  few  traitors  gained 
*'  an  acceffion  of  ftrength,  one  brave  exertion 
*'  might  prove  decifive.  Confront  the  danger, 
''  and  Otho  will  ihrink  back  with  terror  and  dif- 
**  may.     It   is  not  long  fmce  he  went  forth  by 

''  Health. 
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BOOK  '''  ilealth.     He  has  been  joined  by  a   few  incen- 

I-      "  diaries,  and  hurried  away  to    a  camp,  where 

^'— ^''^ "  no  plan  is  fettled ;  but   now,  while  Galba's 

A    T  T     I* 

'g  ■  ' "  friends  remain  inaclive,  he  alTumes  the  fove- 
A.  D.  "  reign,  and  has  time  to  learn  how  to  play  his 
69.  "  part.  And  fhall  we  linger  here  in  cold  debate, 
"  till  the  ufurper,  having  maftered  the  camp, 
*'  comes  forth  to  invade  the  forum,  and,  under 
*'  the  eyes  of  a  lawful  prince,  afcends  the  capitol  ? 
"  In  the  mean  time,  mufl  our  valiant  emperor 
"  remain  trembling  in  his  palace,  while  his  war- 
"  like  friends  barricade  the  doors,  preparing, 
*'  with  heroic  refolution,  to  ftand  a  fiege  ?  But, 
'^'  it  feems,  the  flaves  are  to  be  armed  ;  and  they, 
"  no  doubt,  will  render  eifedual  fervice,  efpcci- 
**  ally  if  we  negled  the  people  now  ready  to 
"  fupport  our  caufe,  and  fuffer  their  indignation 
"  to  evaporate  without  ftriking  a  blow.  What 
*'  is  diflionourable  is  always  dangerous.  If  we 
"  mufl  fall,  let  us  bravely  meet  our  fate.  Man- 
"  kind  will  applaud  our  valour,  and  Otho,  the 
"  author  of  our  ruin,  will  be  the  object  of  public 
"  deteflation."  Vinius  maintained  his  former 
opinion.  Laco  oppofed  him  with  warmth,  and 
even  with  violent  menaces.  In  this  Icelus  was  the 
fecret  prompter.  That  favourite  hated  the  conful, 
and,  in  a  moment  big  with  danger,  chofe  to  gra- 
tify a  little  and  a  narrow  fpirit  at  the  expence  of 
the  emperor  and  the  public. 

XXXIV.  Galea  adopted  what  appeared  to 
him  the  mofl  fpecious  and  mod  prudent  advice. 
Pifo,  notwithftanding,  was  fent  forward  to  the 
camp.  The  prefence  of  a  young  man  of  high  ex- 
peftation,  and  lately  called  to  the  firfl  honours  of 
the  (late,  might  give  a  turn  to  the  paffions  of  the 
army.  He  was  befides  confidered  as  the  enemy 
of  Vinius.  If,  in  facl,  he  did  not  hat^  him,  the 
enemies  of  the  minifter  wiihed  it,  and  malice,  im- 
puted 
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puted  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  eafily  believed  to  be  b  O  O  K 
a  natural  pafTion.  Pifo  was  hardly  gone  forth,  I- 
when  a  rumour  prevailed  that  Otho  was  llain 
in  the  camp.  The  report  at  firft  was  vague 
and  uncertain,  but,  like  all  important  lies,  gather- 
ed as  it  went,  and  grew  into  credit.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  men,  who  averred  that  they  were  eye- 
witnelfes  on  the  fpot,  and  faw  the  blow  given. 
The  tale  was  welcome  to  a  great  many,  and  the 
credulous  fwallowed  it  without  further  enquiry. 
It  was  afterwards  thought  to  be  a  political  He, 
framed  by  Otho's  friends,  who  mingled  in  the 
crowd  in  order  to  entice  Galbafrom  his  palace. 

XXXV.  The  city  refounded  with  acclamati- 
ons. Not  only  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  multi- 
tude  Vv^ere  tranfported  beyond  all  bounds,  but 
the  knights  and  fenators  v/ere  hurried  away  with 
the  torrent ;  they  forgot  their  fears  ;  they  rufhed 
to  the  emperor's  prefence  ;  they  complained  that 
the  punifhment  of  treafon  was  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  The  men,  who,  as  it  appeared  foon  afterj 
were  the  mofl  likely  to  Ihrink  from  danger,  dif- 
played  their  zeal  with  oftentation  5  iavilh  of  words, 
yet  cowards  in  their  hearts.  No  man  knew  that 
Otho  was  fiain,  yet  ail  averred  it  as  a  fact.  In 
this  fituation,  wanting  certain  intelligence,  but 
deceived  by.  his  courtiers,  Galba  determined  to  go 
forth  from  bis  palace.  He  called  for  his  armour. 
The  weight  was  too  much  tor  his  feeble  frame, 
and,  in  the  throng  that  gathered  round  him,  find- 
ing himfelf  overpowered,  he  defned  to  bs  placed 
in  a  litter.  Before  he  left  the  palace,  Julius  At- 
ticus,  a  foldier  of  the  body  guard,  accofted  him 
with  a  bloody  fword  in  hit;  hand,  crying  aloud, 
"  In  me  you  fee  the  flayer  of  Otho  :  it  was  I  that 
killed  him."  Galba  calmly  anfwered  (^),  Who 
gave  you  orders  ?  Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the 
man,  even  in  the  lafl  extremity,  ilill  determined 

to 
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B  O  O  K  ^^  reprefs  the  llcentioufnefs  of  the  foldlers ;  by 
I.       their  infolence  undifmayed,  by  their  flattery  never 

y^'^s'^-J  foftened. 

A.  U.  C.  XXXVI.  Meanwhile,  the  praetorian  guards 
n  ^^  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  with  one  voice  declared 
5o^  *  for  Otho.  They  ranged  themfelves  in  a  body 
round  his  perfon,  and,  in  the  ardour  of  their  zeal, 
placed  him,  amidil  the  ftandards  and  eagles,  on 
the  very  tribunal  where,  a  litile  before,  Rood  the 
golden  flatue  {a)  of  Galbuo  The  tribunes  and 
centurions  were  not  fiifFcred  to  approach.  The 
common  foldiers,  having  no  kind  of  confidence  in 
their  officers,  gave  the  word  to  w^Ltch  the  motions 
of  all  in  any  rank  or  command.  Tlie  camp  re- 
foundea  with  fhouts  and  mutual  exhortations,  not 
-  with  that  faint-hearted  zeal  which  draws. from  the 
mob  of  Rome  their  feeble  acclamations,  but  with 
one  mind,  one  general  impulfe,  all  concurred  in 
fupport  of  their  new  emperor.  The  praetorians 
were  almoft  frantic  with  joy.  They  embraced  their 
comrades  as  they  faw  them  advancing  forward; 
they  clafped  their  hands ;  they  led  them  to  the  tri- 
bunal ;  they  repeated  the  military  oath  (/>),  and 
adminiflered  it  to  all.  They  recommended  the 
prince  of  their  own  choice  to  the  afl^ections  of  the 
men,  and  the  men,  in  their  turn,  to  the  favour  of 
the  prince.  Otho,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing 
that  could  conciliate  the  affettions  of  the  multi- 
tude. He  paid  his  court  to  the  rabble  with  his 
hands  outilretched,  bov.ing  lowly  down,  and,  in 
order  to  be  emperor,  crouching  hke  a  flave.  The 
marine  legion  did  not  hefitate  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  By  that  event  Otho  felt  himfelf  infpired 
with  uncommon  ardour.  Having  hitherto  tam- 
pered with  the  foldiers,  man  by  man,  he  judged 
right  to  addrefs  them  in  a  body.  He  took  his 
flation  on  the  rampart  of  the  camp,  and  fpoke  to 
the  follov.ing  eflecl:  : 

*  XXXVII. 
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XXXVII.  "  In  what  light,  my  fellow  foldiers,  ^  q  O  K 
fhall  I  now  confider  myfelf  ?  In  what  charafter  i_ 
muft  I  addrefs  you  ?  A  private  man  I  cannot  's-^-y-^*-' 
call  himfelf,  for  you  have  bellowed  upon  me  A.  U.  c 
the  title  of  Prince  :  but  can  I  aflfume  that  title,  ^^^^ 
while  another  is  flili  in  pofleffion  of  the  fove-  5*0 
reign  pov/er  ?  In  what  defcription  you  yourfelves 
are  to  be  clalTed,  is  to  me  matter  of  doubt ;  and 
mufl  remain  fo,  till  the  queftion  is  decided. 
Whether  you  have  in  your  camp  the  emperor 
of  Rome,  or  a  public  enemy  ?  You  have 
heard  the  cry  that  has  gone  forth  :  the  fame 
voice  that  demands  vengeance  on  me,  calls 
aloud  for  your  deilruclion.  With  my  life  your 
fate  is  interwoven.  We  muft  live  to  perifh  to-' 
gether.  There  is  no  alternative.  The  huma- 
nity of  Galba  is  well  known  to  us  all.  Per- 
haps, even  while  I  fpeak,  he  has  pfonounced 
our  doom..  Ta  yield  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  will  be  an  eafy  talk  to  him,  who  with- 
out a  requeft,  of  his  own  free  will,  in  cold 
blood,  could  give  to  the  edge  of  the  fword  fo 
many  thoufand  innocent  foldiers,  all  deftroyed 
in  one  inhuman  malfacre.  My  heart  recoils 
with  horror,  when  I  refie6t  on  the  difaftrous 
day,  when  he  made  his  public  entry  into  the 
city.  After  receiving  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
foldiers,  with  unheard-of  treachery  he  ordered 
the  whole  body  to  be  decimated  («)  ;  and,  in 
the  view  of  the  people,  exhibited  a  fcene  of 
blood  and  horror.  Thefe  are  the  exploits  of 
Galba,  and  this  his  only  victory.  With  thefe 
inaufpicious  omens  he  entered  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  what  has  been  fmce  the  glory  of  his 
reign  ?  Obultronius  Sabinus  and  Cornelius 
Macellus  have  been  murdered  in  Spain  ;  Be- 
tuus  Chilo  in  Gaul  ;  Fonteius  Capito  in  Ger- 
many J  and  Glodius  Macer  in  Africa.     Add  to 

"  thefe 
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BOOK "  thcfe    Cingcmus    Varro,    butchered    on    his 
I.       "  march,  Turpilianus  in   the  heart  of  the  city, 

^'^^'""^  "  and  Nymphidius  in  the  camp.  Is  there  a  pro- 
*g  *  '  "  vince,  is  there  in  any  part  of  the  empire  a  fm- 
A.  I).  "  g^^  camp,  which  he  has  not  defiled  with  blood? 
69.  **  This,  he  v/ill  tell  you,  is  a  reform  of  the  army. 
*'  In  his  language,  murder  is  a  legal  remedy  : 
*'  what  all  good  men  agree  to  call  a  deed  of  bar- 
*'  barity,  paiTes  with  him  for  a  correftion  of 
*'  abufes.  Under  fpecious  names  he  confounds 
"  the  nature  of  things  :  cruelty  is  juftice,  avarice 
"  is  oeconomy,  and  maffacre  is  military  difci- 
"  pline.  Since  the  death  of  Nero,  not  more  than. 
"  feven  months  have  elapfed  ;  and,  in  that  time, 
*'  Icelus  his  freedman  has  amalTed,  by  plunder, 
"  more  enormous  wealth,  than  the  Polycleti  (/»), 
"  the  Vatinii,  the  Eiii,  and  the  Haloti  were  able 
"  to  do  in  the  whole  courfe  of  that  emperor's 
"  reign.  Even  Titus  Vinius,  if  he  himfelf  had 
*'  feized  the  empire,  would  have  had  the  grace  to 
"  blufh  at  fuch  enormities  ;  nor  fliould  we  have 
"  groaned  under  fuch  a  load  of  opprelTion. 
"  Though  no  higher  than  a  private  citizen,  he 
*'  plunders  without  remorfe ;  he  feizes  our  pro- 
"  perty,  as  if  we  were  his  Haves  ;  and  he  de- 
"  fpifes  us  as  the  fervants  of  another  mafter.  His 
"  houfe  alone  (c)  contains  wealthy  fufficient  to  dif- 
"  charge  the  donative  every  day  promifed,  but 
'•  promifed  merely  to  infult  you. 

XXXVIII.  "  That  your  hopes  of  better  times 
"  may  never  fucceed,  Galba  has  taken  care,  by 
"  his  choice  of  a  fucceflbr,  to  entail  upon  you 
"  endlefa  mifery.  He  has  adopted  a  man,  from 
"  whom  you  can  have  nothing  to  expect  ;  a 
"  man  recalled  from  banifnment,  in  his  temper 
"  dark  and  gloomv,  hardened  in  avarice,  the 
"  counterpart  of  the  emperor  himfelf.  You 
"  remember,  my   fellow    foldiers,   the  day   on 

"  which 
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"  which  that  adoption  Vvas  made ;  a  day  deform-  BOOK 
"  ed  with  florms  and  tempefts,  when  the  war-  I. 
*'  ring  elements  announced  the  awful  difpleafure  T^'T^ 
*'  of  the  gods.  The  fenate  and  the  people  are  '^^^ 
*'  now  of  one  mind.  They  depend  upon  your  a.  D. 
**  valour.  It  is  your  generous  ardour  that  69. 
*'  mud  give  vigour  and  energy  to  our  prefent 
*'  enterprife.  Without  your  aid.  the  bed  defigns 
"  muft  prove  abortive.  It  is  not  to  a  Vv^ar,  nor 
*'  even  to  danger,  that  I  am  now  to  conduQ;  you  : 
"  the  armies  of  Rome  are  on  our  fide.  The  fin- 
"  gle  cohort  remaining  v/ith  Galba  is  compofed 
"  of  citizens,  not  of  foldiers  ;  they  are  gowned, 
not  armed  ;  they  do  not  (land  forth  in  his  de- 
fence ;  they  detain  him  as  their  prifoner. 
When  they  fee  you  advancing  in  firm  array, 
and  when  my  fignal  is  given,  the  only  flruggle 
will  be,  who  ihall  efpoufe  my  caufe  with  the 
greaied  ardour.  The  time  forbids  all  dull  de- 
lay ;  we  have  undertaken  bravely,  but  it  is  the 
iflue  that  muft  juftify  the  meafure,  and  crown  us 
with  applaufe."  Having  clofed  his  harangue, 
he  ordered  the  magazine  of  arms  to  be  thrown 
open.  The  foldiers  feized  their  weapons  ;  they 
paid  no  regard  to  military  rules  ;  no  diflindion 
was  obferved  ;  the  prsetorians,  the  legions,  and 
the  auxiliaries  crowded  together,  and  diields  and 
helmets  were  fnatched  up  in  a  tumultuary  manner. 
No  tribune,  no  centurion  was  allowed  to  give  or- 
ders. Each  man  was  his  own  commanding  officer, 
while  the  friends  of  difcipline  flood  aftonifhed  at 
thefcene  of  wild  confunon.  The  evil-minded  faw 
with  pleafure  that  the  regulars  v/ere  oftended, 
and  in  that  fentiment  found  a  new  motive  to  in~ 
creafe  the  diforder. 

XXXIX.  The  number  of  the  rebels  increafcd 
every  moment,  and  their  noife  and  clamour  reach- 
ed the  city  of  Rome.     Pifo  did  not  think  it  advif- 

able 
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BOOK  able  to   proceed  to   the  camp.     He  met  Galba, 
I.       who  had  left  the  palace,  on  his  way  to  the  forum. 
^T^~^  Marius  Celfus  had   already  brought  alarming  tid- 
g    '     *  ings.     Some  advifed  the  emperor  to  return  to  his 
^^  D     palace  ;  others  were  for  taking  pofleffion    of  the 
6g. '    capitol,  and  the  major  part  for  proceeding  directly 
to  the   tribunal    of  public    harangues  :  numbers 
gave  their    advice,  for  no  better  reafon  than   to 
clafh  with  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  in  the  dif- 
traftion  of  jarring  counfels,  the  misfortune  was, 
that  what  ought  to  have  occurred   firfl,  was  feen 
too   late.     They   decided  when    the  opportunity 
was  loft.     "We  are  told  that   Laco,  without  the 
privity  of  Galba,  formed  a  defign  againfi  the  life 
of  Vinius.  The  murder  of  that  minifter,he  thought, 
would  appeafe  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  or  it  may 
be  that  he  fufpected  treachery,  and  thought  him 
joined  in  i  fecret  league  with  Otho  :  perhaps  his 
own  malice  was  the  motive.  But  for  this  dark  pur- 
pofe  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  was  conveni- 
ent :  the  fword  once  drawn,  there  was  no  know- 
ing where  the  fcene  of  blood  would  end.     Mef- 
fengers  arriving  every  moment  increafed  the  con- 
llernation  ;   the  fpirit  of  Galba's  friends  began  to 
droop  ;  numbers  deferted  him  ;    and  of  all  that 
zeal,  which  a  little  before  blazed  out  with  fo  much 
ardour,  every  fpark  was  now  extinguifhed. 

XL.  Galb.a,  in  the  midft  of  a  prodigious  con- 
flux of  people,  had  not  ftrength  to  fupport  him- 
felf  ;  and,  as  the  waving  multitude  was  impelled 
different  ways,  he  was  hurried  on  by  the  torrent. 
The  temple,  the  porticos,  and  great  halls  round 
the  forum,  were  tilled  with  crowds  of  gazing  fpec- 
tators.  The  whole  prefented  an  awful  fpedacle. 
A  deep  and  fullen  filence  prevailed.  The  very 
rabble  was  hufl-ied.  Amazement  fat  on  every  face. 
Their  eyes  watched  every  motion,  and  their  ears 
caught  every  found.     The  interval  was  big  with 

terror  -, 
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terror ;  it  was   neither  a  tumult,  nor  a  fettled  BOOK 
calm,  but  rather  the  ftillnefs  of  fear,  or  fmothered        I. 
rage,  fuch  as  often  precedes  fome  dreadful  caia-  ^-''^v-x> 
mity.     Otho  was  ftill  in  the  camp.     He  received  '^'J^'  ^' 
intelligence  that  the  populace  had  recourfe  to  arms,    ^^  £> 
and  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  pufn  forward      Cg,  ' 
with  rapidity,  and  prevent  the  impending  danger. 
At  his  command  the  Roman  foldiers,  as  if  march- 
ing to  dethrone  an  eaftern  monarch,  a  Vologefes, 
or  a  Pacorus,  and  not  their  own  lawful  fovereign, 
advanced  with  impetuous   fury  to   imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  an  old  man,  naked  and  dif- 
armed.     They   entered  the  city  ;  they  difperfed 
the  common  people,  they  fpurred  their  horfes  at 
full  fpeed,  and,  rufhing  into  the  forum   fword  in 
hand,   trampled  the  fenators   under  foot.     The 
fight  of  the  capitol  made  no  impreffion  ;  the  tem- 
ples, fan^lified  by  the  religion  of  ages,  could  not 
reftrain  their   fury  ;  for  the  majefty  of  former 
princes  they  had   no  refpeft,  and  of  thofe  who 
were  to  fucceed,  no  kind  of  dread.     They  rufhed 
forward  to  commit  a  deteftable  parricide,  forget- 
ting, in   their  frantic  rage,  that  crimes    of  that 
atrocious  nature  are  fure  to  be  punllhed  by  the 
prince  that  fucceeds  to  the  fovereign  power. 

XLI.  The  prijetorlans  no  fooner  appeared  in 
fight,  than  the  llandard-bearer  of  the  cohort  flill 
remaining  with  Galba  (his  name,  we  are  told, 
was  Attilius  Vergilio)  tore  from  the  colours  the 
image  of  Galba,  and  dallied  it  on  the  ground. 
That  fignal  given,  the  foldiers,  with  one  voice, 
declared  for  Otho.  The  people  fled  in  confter- 
nation.  Such  as  lingered  behind  were  attacked 
fword  in  hand.  The  men,  who  carried  Galba 
in  a  litter,  were  ftruck  with  terror.  In  their  fright 
they  ^  let  him  fall  to  the  ground  near  the  Curtian 
lake  fa  J,  His  laft  words,  according  as  men  ad- 
mired or    hated    him,   have  been  varioufly  re- 

VoL.  III.  D  ported. 
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BOOK  ported.     According  to  fome,  he  afked,  m  a  fuij- 
I-       pliant  tone,  What  harm  he  had  done?  and  prayed 

V^-T^  for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  discharge  the  do- 
'g^2\  '  native  due  to  the  foldiers.  Others  affure  us,  that 
A.  D.  he  prelented  his  neck  to  the  affaflin's  ftroke,  and 
69.  faid  with  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  "  Strike,  if  the 
'*  good  of  the  commonweahh  requires  it."  To 
ruf^ans  thirlling  for  blood  no  matter  what  he  faid. 
By  what  hand  the  blow  was  given  cannot  now  be 
known.  Some  impute  it  to  Terentius,  a  refumed 
veteran;  others,  to  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Le- 
canius.  A  report  ftill  more  general  has  tranf- 
mitteddown  to  us  the  name  of  Camurius,  a  com- 
mon foldier  of  the  fifteenth  legion.  This  man,  it 
is  faid,  cut  Galba's  throat.  The  reft  fell  on  with 
brutal  rage,  and,  finding  his  breaft  covered  with 
armour,  diflevered  his  legs  and  arms.  Nor  did 
the  barbarians  defiil,  till  the  emperor  lay  a  head- 
lefs  trunk,  deformed  with  wounds,  and  weltering 
in  his  blood. 

XLII.  Titus  Vinius  was  the  next  victim.  The 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  fate  is  likewife  left 
uncertain.  Whether  on  the  firft  aflault  his  ut- 
terance was  fuppreffed  by  fear,  or  whether  he 
had  power  to  call  out,  that  Otho  had  given  no 
orders  againft  his  life,  Vv^e  have  now  no  means  of 
knowing.  Thofe  words,  if  really  fpoken,  might 
be  an  effort  of  pufillanimity  to  fave  his  life,  or 
they  were  the  confeffion  of  a  man,  who  was 
aftually  an  accomphce  in  the  confpiracy.  His 
life  and  manners  leave  no  room  to  doubt  but  he 
was  capable  of  joining  in  a  parricide,  of  which 
his  own  adminiftration  (a)  was  the  principal 
""caufe.  He  fell  by  a  wound  that  fhattered  the 
joint  of  his  knee,  and,  as  he  lay  ftretched  in  that 
condirion,  he  was  run  through  the  body  by  Julius 
Caru?,  a  legionary  foldier.  He  expired  before 
the  temple  of  Julius  Casfar. 

XLIII. 
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XLIli*  While   the  S-ebels   were  ading  their  BOOK 
horrible  tragedy,  the  age  beheld,  in  the  condud       1. 
of  one  man,  a  fplendid  example  of  courage  and  '^"^^ — ' 
fidelity.     Sempronius  Denfus  was  the  perfon;  a     ^ 
centurion  of  the  praetorian  cohort.     Having  been   /^.  j). 
ordered  by  Galba  to  join  the  guard  that  elcorted      69. 
Pifo,  he  no  fooner  faw  a  band  of  armed  affaffms, 
than  he   advanced  to  oppofe  their  fury,  brandifh- 
ing  his  poignard,  and  exclaiming  againft  the  hor- 
rible deed.     With  his  voice,  with  his  hand,  with 
every   effort  in  the   power  of  man,  he  made  a 
brave  refiftance,  and  gave  Pifo,    wounded  as  he 
was,  an  opportunity  of  making  his  jefcape.     Pifo 
reached  the  temple   of  Vefta,  where  a  flave  of 
the  ftate,  touched  with  compaifion,  conducted  him 
to  his  own  private  apartment.     Pifo  lay  concealed 
for  fome  time,  not   indebted    to   the  fanftity  of 
the  temple,  nor  to  the  rites  of  religion,   but  Shel- 
tered by  the  obfcurity   of  the  place.     At  length, 
Sulpicius  Florus,  who  belonged  to   a  Britiih  co- 
hort, and  had  been  made  by  Galba  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  and  Statius  Murcus,  a  praetorian  foldier, 
arrived  in  queft  of  him  by  Otho's  fpecial  order. 
By  thefe  two  men  Pifo  was  dragged  to  the  vefti- 
bule  of  the  temple,  where,  under  repeated  blows, 
he  breathed  his  laft. 

XLIV.  In  the  midft  of  a  general  maffacre,  no 
murder,  we  are  told,  gave  fo  much  fatisfadion 
to  Otho,  nor  was  there,  among  the  heads  cut 
off  fa  J,  one,  at  which  he  gazed  with  fuch  ardent 
eyes.  By  this  event  he  felt  himfelf  relieved  from 
all  appreherifions.  The  fate  of  Galba  and  of 
Titus  Vinius  affe£led  him  in  a  different  manner. 
The  former  brought  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  ma- 
jefty  fallen  from  a  ftate  of  elevation;  and  the  death 
of  the  latter  awakened  the  memory  of  an  early 
friendfhip,  and  even  into  a  heart  like  his,  fierce, 
cruel,  and  ambitious,  infufed  a  tindure  of  me- 
D  2  lancholy. 
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BOOK  lancholy.     When  Pifo  fell,  an  enemy  expired. 
I.       Feeling  for  him  neither  regret  nor  compunction, 
^.^^.'-s-/'  he  gave   ?.  loofe  to  joy.     The  three  heads  were 
A.  U.  C.  fixed  on  poles,   and   carried,  amidft  the  enfigns 
^22-      of  the   cohorts,  with    the   eagle  of    the  legion, 
^^        through  the  fireets  of  Rome.     A  band  of  foldiers 
followed,    ftretching  forth  their   hands,  reeking 
with  blood,  and  boafting  aloud   that  they  gave 
the  mortal  wounds,  or  that  they  were  prefent  aid- 
ing and  abetting ;   all,  with  truth   or  falfehood, 
claiming  the  honour  of  an  atrocious  deed.     No 
lefs  than  one  hundred   and   twenty   memorials, 
prefented  on  this  occahon,  by  perfons,  who  claim- 
ed the  reward  of  crimes  committed  on  that  dread- 
ful day,   were  afterwards    found    by  Vitellius ; 
and  the  feveral  authors,  after  diligent  fearch  made 
by  his   orders,  were  punifhed   with  death,   not 
from  motives  of  regard  for  the  memory  of  Galba, 
but  with  the  ufual  policy  of  princes,  who  think, 
by  punilhing  the  malefaftors  of  a  former  reign, 
that  they   eltablilh   a  precedent,  and,  by  the  ter- 
rors of  future  vengeance,  effectually  fecure  them- 
felves. 

XLV.  Another  fenate  and  another  people 
feemed  now  to  be  in  polfelTion  of  Rome.  All 
preffed  forward  to  the  camp.  You  would  have 
thought  it  a  race  of  fervihty,  in  which  every  man 
endeavoured  to  outftrip  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
be  the  firfl  to  pay  his  court.  They  joined  in  re- 
viling the  namxe  of  Galba,  and  all  applauded  the 
conduct  of  the  foldiers.  They  thronged  round 
Otho,  fawning  to  kifs  his  hand,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  want  of  fincerity,  playing  the  farce 
with  overacted  zeal.  Otho  was  not  deficient  in 
the  mummery  of  thanks  and  gratitude.  Attentive 
to  all,  and  gracious  to  individuals,  he  took  care 
at  the  fame  time,  by  his  looks  and  adions,  to  re- 
ftrain   the  foldiers,  v*  ho- by  the  ferocity  of  their 

looks. 
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looks,  feemed  to  threaten  further  mlfchief.     Ma-  BOOK 
rius   Celfus,   the  conful  eleft,  was  the  objeft  of       ^* 
their  vengeance.     He  had  been   the    friend   of  ^'Cro 
Galba,   and,    in  the   lad  extremity,    continued     'g^,* 
faithful  to  that  unhappy  prince.     His  talents  and    a.  D. 
integrity  gave  offence    to  a  lawlefs  crew,  with      69. 
whom  every  virtue  was  a  crime.     They  demanded 
his  immediate  execution.     But  their  views  were 
too  apparent.     The  bed  and  ablell  men  in  Rome 
were   doomed  to  deflruftion  by  a  fet  of  men, 
who  panted  to  let  loofe  their  rage,  and  lay  a  fcene 
of  blood,  of  plunder,  and  devaflation.     Otho  was 
not  yet  in  fulnefs  of  power.     His  authority  was 
fufficient  to  command  the  perpetration  of  crimes ; 
to  prohibit   them  was   flill  beyond  him.      The 
part  he  aifumed  was  that  of  a  man  enraged,  and 
bent  on  fome  atrocious  deed.     In  that  pretended 
fury,  he  ordered  Celfus  to  be  loaded  with  irons, 
as  a  man  referved  for  heavier  punifhment,  and  by 
that  ftratagem  faved  him  from  deitrudion. 

XL VI.  The  praetorians,  from  this  time,  knew 
no  controul.  They  chofe  their  own  prsefefts; 
namely,  Plotius  Firmus,  formerly  a  common  fol« 
dier,  raifed  afterwards  to  the  command  of  the 
night-guard,  and,  even  during  the  life  of  Galba, 
a  partifan  in  favour  of  Otho.  To  him  they  added 
Licinius  Proculus,  a  man  who  lived  in  intimacy 
with  Otho,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  all  his  dark  defigns.  For  the  onice  of 
governor  of  Rome  they  named  Flavian  Sabi- 
nus  (a),  influenced  in  their  choice  by  their  refpe'ib 
for  the  memory  of  Nero,  who  had  committed  to 
him  the  fame  important  charge.  The  majority 
had  another  morive:  by  concurring  in  this  no^ 
mination,  they  meant  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
Vefpafian,  the  brother  of  Sabinus.  Their  next 
cbjecl  was  to  aboliili  the  fees  ex'jSed  by  the  cen- 
turions for  occafional  exemptions  from  duty,  and 

for 
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B  O  O  K  for  leave  of  abfence.     Thefe  fees,   in  fad,  were 
!•       an  annual  tribute  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  com- 
^^-^^r^  mon  men.     In  confequence  of  this  abufe,  a  fourth 
*2   '    *  part  of  every  company  was  feen  rambling  about 
A.  D.    the  country,  or  idly  loitering  in  the  very  camp. 
6g.      The  centurion  received  his  perquifite,  and  had  no 
other  care.     Nor  was  the  foldier  folicitous  about 
the  price;  he  purchafed    a  right  to   be  idle,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  enabled  himfelf  to  defray 
the  expence  gave  him  no  kind  of  fcruple.     By 
theft,  by  robbery,   and  by  fervile   employments, 
he  gained  enough  to  enrich  his  officer  ;   and  the 
officer,  in  return,  fold  a  difpenfation  from  labour 
and   the  duties   of  the  fervice.     Whoever  had 
hoarded  up  a  little  money,  was,  for  that  reafon, 
harafled  with  difcipline,  and   oppreffed  with  la- 
bour, till  he  purchafed  the  ufual  indulgence.    By 
thefe  ^tortions  the  foldier  was  impoverifhed,  his 
ftock  was  exhaufted;  and  after  a  vagabond  life, 
his  induftry  relaxed,  and   his   vigour  wafted,  he 
returned  to  the  camp  without  courage,  ftrength, 
or  money.      By  thefe  pernicious  pradices  cor- 
ruption grew  into  a  fyftem.     The  common  men 
forgot  all  difcipline;  their  morals  went  to  ruin ; 
and,  in  the  natural  progrefs  of  vice,  all  became 
ripe  for  tumult,  infurredionSj  and  civil  war.     To 
remedy  the  mifchief,  and,  at   the  fame  time,    not 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  centurions,  Otho  un- 
dertook to  pay  an  annual  equivalent  to  the  officers 
out  of  his  own  revenue.     This  reform  v/as,  no 
doubt,  both  wife  and  jull.     Good  princes  adopted 
it  afterwards,  and  it  is  now  a  fettled  rule  in  the 
military  fyftem.     Laco,   the  late   commander  of 
the  praetorians,  was  condemned  to  an  iiland,  there, 
as  was  given  out,  to    pafs   the  remainder  of  his 
days;   but  a  veteran  foldier,  v/hom  Otho  had  dif- 
patched  for  the   purpofe,    put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Martianus  Icelus,  being  of  no  higher    rank  than 

that 
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that  of  a  manumitted  flave,  died  by  the  hand  of  BO  O  K 
the  executioner.  !• 

XLVII.  After  the  horrors  of  a  day,  fpent  in  V^'T^ 
guilt,  and  blood,  and  carnage,  if  any  thing  could  "  '^^z. 
add  to  the  public  mifery,  it  was  the  joy  that  fuc-  A.  D. 
ceeded  to  that  difmal  fcene.  The  pr^tor  of  the  69. 
city  (^)  fummoned  a  meeting  of  the  fenate.  The 
other  magiftrates  ftrove  to  diflinguilh  themfelves 
by  the  vilefl  adulation.  The  fathers  aflembled 
without  delay.  The  tribunitian  power,  the  name 
of  Auguftus,  and  all  imperial  honours  enjoyed 
by  former  princes,  were  by  a  decree  granted  to 
Otho.  Several  members  of  that  aifembly  were 
confcious  of  having  thrown  odious  colours  on 
the  name  and  character  of  their  new  emperor, 
and  hoped  to  expiate,  by  prefent  flattery,  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  former  invedives.  Whether  Otho  de- 
fpifed  thofe  injurious  refleftions,  or  ftored  them  in 
his  memory  for  future  occafions,  is  uncertain. 
The  {hortnefs  of  his  reign  has  left  that  matter 
undecided.  He  was  conveyed  in  triumph  to 
the  capitol,  and  thence  to  the  imperial  palace. 
In  his  way,  he  faw  the  forum  difcoloured  with 
blood,  and  heaps  of  flaughtered  citizens  lying 
round  him.  He  granted  leave  to  remove  the  dead 
bodies,  and  to  perform  the  rites  of  fepulture.  The 
remains  of  Pifo  were  buried  by  his  v/ife  Vera- 
nia  fbj,  and  Scribonianus  his  brother.  The  lad 
duty  to  Titus  Vinius  was  performed  by  his  daugh- 
ter Crifpina  fcj.  Their  heads,  which  the  mur- 
derers had  referved  for  fale,  were  found,  and  re- 
deemed at  a  ftipulated  price. 

XL  VIII.  Pi  so  had    well   nigh  completed  the 
thirty-firft  year   of  his    age;  always  high  in  the  « 

efteem  of  the  public,  yet  never  happy.  Two  of 
his  brothers  fuffered  a  violent  death;  Magnus,  by 
the  command  of  Claudius,  and  Craflus,  by  the 
cruelty  of  Nero.     He   himfelf  had  palled  a  con- 

fiderable 
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BOOK  fiderable  part  of  his  time  in  banifhment ;  an  out- 
law for  fome  years,  and  four  days  a  prince.  By 
the  adoption  of  Galba  he  was  raifed  above  his 
elder  brother;  but  by  that  preference,  all  he 
gained  was  to  be  murdered  firft. 

Titus  Vinius  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-fevenj 
a  man  of  unfettled  principle,  and  various  man- 
ners.    His  father  was  of  a  praetorian  family  ;    his 
grandfather  by   the    maternal  line  was    in   the 
number  profcribed  by  the  triumvirate.     His  firfl 
campaign,  under  Calvifms  Sabinus   (aj^  began 
with  difgrace.       The  wife   of   his  commanding 
officer,   prompted  by   wanton  curiofity,  went  by 
night,    in  the  difguife  of  a  common  Ibldier,  to 
view  the  fite  and   difpofition  of  the  camp.     In 
her  frolic,  fhe  w^ent  round  to  vifit  the  fentinels,  and 
the  polls  and  ftations  of  the  army.     Arriving  at 
length  at  the  place  where  the  eagles  were  depo- 
fited,  fhe   did    not  fcruple  to   commit  the  aQ  of 
adultery  on  that  facred  fpot.     Vinius  was  charged 
as  her  accomplice,   and,   by  order    of  Caligula, 
loaded   with  irons.      By  the   revolution   which 
fbon  after  happened,  he  regained  his  liberty,  and 
from  that  time  rofe  to  honours.     He  difcharged 
the  office  of  praetor,  and  afterwards  commanded 
a  legion,  free   from  reproach.     His  name,  how- 
ever, was  foon  after  branded  with  a  crime,  which 
a  common  Have  would  have  blufhed  to  commit. 
Being  a  guefl  at  the  table  of  Claudius,   he  was 
charged  with  pilfering  a  golden  goblet.     On  the 
following  day,  that  emperor,  to  dillinguifh  Vinius 
from  the  reft  of  his  company,  gave  orders  that  he 
Ihould  be  trufled  with  nothing  better  than  a  cup 
of  earthen  ware.     Notwithflanding  this  difgrace, 
he  became  proconful  of  Narbon   Gaul,  and  ac- 
quitted himfelf  in  his  adminiihation    with  dif- 
tinguifhed   firmnefs  and   equal  integrity.       The 
friendfhip  of  Galba  placed  him  on  the  brink  of  a 

precipice. 
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precipice.     Bold   and   prompt  in   action,  of  an  g  q  O  K 
enterprifing  genius,  and  undaunted  courage,  he       i. 
was  at  the  fame  time  dark,  fubtle,  and  deceitful. '^-^^r--^ 
Qualified  to  fucceed  in  whatever  he  undertook,  ^-  ^'  ^* 
and  by  nature  ready  for  good  or   evil    deeds,  he    ^^^ 
pra<3:ifed   vice  and  virtue   with  alternate  fuccefs      go, ' 
and  equal  ardour.     His  lad  will,  on  account  of 
his  immoderate  wealth,  was  declared  null  and  void« 
That  of  Pifo  was  confirmed  by  his   poverty. 

XLIX.  Galea's  body,  during  the  night  that 
followed  the  murder,  lay  expofed  to  numberlcfs 
indignities.  It  was  at  length  conveyed  by  Argius, 
an  ancient  flave  and  fleward  of  that  unfortunate 
emperor,  to  the  private  gardens  of  his  mafler,  and 
there  depofited  in  an  humble  manner,  without 
honour  or  diftinction.  His  head,  in  a  mangled 
condition,  was  fixed  on  a  pole  by  the  rabble  of 
the  camp,  and  fet  up  to  public  view  near  the 
tomb  of  Patrobius,  a  Have  manumitted  by  Nero, 
and  by  order  of  Galba  put  to  death.  In  that 
fituation  it  was  found  on  the  following  day,  and 
added  to  the  alhes  of  the  body,  which  had  been 
already  committed  to  the  flames.  Such  was  the 
end  of  Servius  Galba,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  feen  the  reign  of  five  princes, 
and  enjoyed,  during  that  whole  period,  a  feries 
of  profperity;  happy  as  a  private  citizen,  as  a 
prince  unfortunate.  He  was  defcended  from  a 
long  line  of  anceilors.  His  wealth  was  great : 
his  talents  not  above  mediocrity.  Free  from  vice, 
he  cannot  be  celebrated  for  his  virtues.  He 
knew  the  value  of  fame,  yet  was  neither  arrogant 
nor  vainglorious.  Having  no  rapacity,  he  was 
an  ceconomiit  of  his  own,  and  of  the  public  trea- 
fure  careful  to  a  degree  of  avarice.  To  his  friends 
and  freedmen  he  was  open,  generous,  and  even 
refigned  to  their  will.  When  his  choice  was 
happily  made,  his  indulgence,  however  exceflive, 

was 
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BO  OK  was   at  worft  an  amiable  weaknefs;   when  bad 
I.        men  furrounded  him,  his  good-nature  bordered  on 

^j-^-''^*^  folly.     The  fplendoiir  of  his  rank,  and  the  feli- 
y^       city  with  which  he  fleered  through  the  dangers 
^^  j)^     of  a  black   and   evil  period,  helped   to  raife  the 
6g.      value  of  his  characler :   his  indolence  pafTed  for 
wifdom,  and  inaftivity  took  the  name  of  prudence. 
In  the  vigour  of  his  days,  he  ferved  with   honour 
in  Germany;  as  proconful  of  Africa,  he  governed 
with  moderation;     and  the  Nethermofl  Spain, 
when  he  was  advanced   in  years,  felt  the  mild- 
nefs  of  his  adminiftration.      While   no   higher 
than  a  private  citizen,  his  merit  was   thought  fu- 
perior  to  his  rank;    and  the  fuffrages    of  man- 
kind would  have  pronounced  him  worthy  of  em- 
pire, had  he  never  made  the  experiment. 

L.  In  this  difaflrous  juncture,  while  Rome  was 
fhuddering  with  horror  at  the  late  dreadful  car- 
nage, and,  from  the  well  known  vices  of  Otho*s 
nature,  men  were  in  dread  of  worfe  evils  ftill  to 
come,  difpatches  from  Germany  brought  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  ftorm  ready  to  burft  in  that 
quarter.  The  revolt  of  Vitellius,  and  the  ar- 
,  mies   under  his  command,  was   no  longer  a  fe- 

cret.  The  intelligence  arrived  before  the  death 
of  Galba,  but  was  fuppreifed  by  that  emperor, 
that  the  fedition  on  the  Upper  Rhine  might  be 
thought  the  only  mifchief  that  difturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire.  At  length  the  true  flate 
of  affairs  was  known,  and  a  general  panic  fpread 
through  the  city.  Not  only  the  fenators  and 
Roman  knights,  who  had  ftill  fome  fhadow  of  au- 
thority, but  the  meaner  populace,  mourned  over 
the  diftraclions  of  their  country.  All  were  griev- 
ed, to  fee  two  men  ef  the  moft  pernicious  cha- 
racters, enervated  by  luxury,  and  abandoned  to 
every  vice,  chofen  by  fome  fatality  to  be  the  bane 
and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.     The  crimes  and 

miferies. 
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jniferies,  which,  under  the  late  emperors,  were  BOOK 
one  continued  peftilence,  were  no  Jonger  the  ob-       I- 
jecls  that  employed  the  public  mind.     The  civil  Y^C^ 
wars  were  frefh  in  the  memory  of  all:  they  talked     'g^^ 
of  Rome  befieged  and  taken  by  her  own  armies  ;     a.  D. 
they  remembered  Italy  laid  wafte,  the  provinces      69. 
plundered,  the  battles  of  Pharfalia  and  Philippi, 
and  the  fiege  of  Modena  and  Perufia  faj,  two 
places  w^ll  known   in  hiitory,  and  each  of  them 
the  fcene  of  public  calamity. 

"  In  thofe  tempeftuous  times,  the  ftruggle, 
*'  it  was  obferved,  lay  between  men  of  illuft rious 
*'  character,  and  by  their  contentions  the  flate 
*'  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  even 
*'  then,  under  Juhus  C^far,  the  empire  ftill  fur- 
"  vived  and  flouriihed.  It  furvived  under  Au- 
<'  guftus,  and  gained  additional  luflre.  Under 
"  Pompey  and  Brutus,  had  their  arms  prevailed, 
*'  the  republic  would  have  been  once  more  efla- 
"  blifhed.  But  thofe  men  have  paffed  away„ 
**^  Otho  and  Vitellius  are  now  the  competitors : 
*'  and  for  them,  or  either  of  them,  fhall  the 
"  people  crowd  to  the  temples?  Muft  they  pray 
*'  for  a  tyrant  to  reign  over  them  ?  Vows,  in. 
*'  fuch  a  caufe,  were  impious,  fmce,  inawar  be- 
*'  tween  two  deteilable  rivals,  he,  who  conquers, 
"  will  be  armed  with  power  to  commit  ftill 
*'  greater  crimes,  and  prove  himfelf  the  worft." 
Such  were  the  reafonings  of  the  people.  Some, 
who  faw  at  a  diftance,  fixed  their  eyes  on  Vef- 
pafian,  and  the  armies  in  the  eaft.  They  forefaw 
new  commotions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and. 
dreaded  the  calamities  of  another  war.  Vefpafian, 
they  agreed,  was  in  every  refpect  fuperior  to  the 
two  chiefs,  who  now  convulfed  the  (late;  but 
even  his  charafter  fbj  was  rather  problematical. 
The  truth  is,  of  all  the  princes,  who  to  his  time 
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BOOK  reigned  at  Rome,  he  was  the  only  one,  whom 
I.       power  reformed,  and  made  a  better  man. 

'T^'T^  ^^'  That  the  revolt  under  Viteiiius  may 
g22  '  t>e  feen  in  its  true  light,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
A.  D.  ft^t^  t^^  caufes  that  produced  it.  I  therefore  go 
6g.  back  to  the  origin  of  that  event.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Julius  YindexCaJ,  and  the  total  rout  of 
his  armies,  the  victorious  legions,  enriched  with 
booty,  grew  wanton  with  fuccefs.  To  men  who 
without  fatigue  or  danger  had  clofed  a  lucrative 
war,  the  love  of  enterprife  became  a  natural  paffion. 
They  preferred  hoftilities  to  a  ftate  of  inadion, 
and  plunder  to  the  foldier*s  pay.  They  had,  till 
the  late  commotions  called  them  forth,  endured 
the  hardfhips  of  a  rigorous  fervice,  in  a  bleak 
climate  and  a  defolate  country,  where,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  difcipiine  was  enforced  with  ftrid; 
feverity.  But  difcipiine,  they  knew,  would  be 
relaxed  by  civil  diicord.  In  the  diitradions  of 
parties,  both  fides  encourage  licentioufnefs ;  and, 
by  confequence,  fraud,  corruption,  and  treachery 
triumph  with  impunity.  The  mutinous  foldiers 
were  abundantly  provided  with  arms  and  horfes, 
both  for  parade  and  fervice.  Before  the  late  war 
in  Gaul,  they  faw  no  more  than  the  company, 
or  the  troop  of  horfe,  to  which  they  belonged. 
Stationed  at  different  quarters,  they  never  went 
beyond  their  limits,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  kept  the  armies  diftinct  and  feparate. 
Being  at  length  drawn  together  to  make  head 
againll  Vindex,  they  felt  their  own  flrength  ;  and, 
having  tailed  the  fweets  of  victory,  they  wanted 
to  renev/  the  troubles,  by  which  their  rapacity  had 
been  fo  amply  gratified.  They  no  longer  treated 
the  Gauls  as  their  allies  and  friends ;  they  con- 
fidered  them  as  enemies,  and  a  vanquiilied  people. 
In  thefe  hoftile  fentiments  they  were  con- 
firmed by  fuch  of  the  Gallic  nation  as  dwelt  on 
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the  borders  of  the  Rhine.    The  people,  on  that  BOOK 
fide  of  the  country,   had  taken  up  arms  againfl       i. 
Vindex,  and  his  alHes,  whom,  fmce  the  death  of  ^-^-—r^-^ 
that  chief,  they  chofe  to  call  the  Galbian  Fac-  ^'  ^^*  ^• 
TioN  ;  and  now,  by  every  artifice,  by  infufions  of    a  ^^ 
their  own  malice,  they  endeavoured  to  kindle  a      ^o.  * 
war  between  the  Romans  and  their  countrymen. 
The  animofity  of  the  legions  was  eafily  excited. 
The  Sequanians,  the   iEduans,  and  other  dates, 
according  to  their  opulence,   were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  refentment.      The  foldiers  thought  of  no- 
thing but  towns  aflaulted  and  carried  by  ftorm, 
the  plunder  of  houfes,  and  the  defolation  of  the 
country.     In  the  heat  of  imagination,  every  man 
anticipated  the  booty  that  was  to  fall  to  his  Ihare. 
To  their  arrogance  and  avarice,  the  never-failing 
vices  of  the  ftrongeft,  they  united  the  indignation 
of  men,  who  felt  themfelves  infulted  by  the  vain- 
glory, with   which  the  iEduans  and  the  reft  of 
the  obnoxious  ftates  made  it  their  boaft,  that,  in 
defpite  of  the  legions,  they   had   extorted  from 
Galba  a  remilTion  of  one-fourth  of  their  tribute, 
and  an  extenfion  of  their   territory.     To  thefe 
incentives  was  added  a  report,  artfully  throv/n 
out  and  readily  believed,  that  the   legions  were 
to  be  decimated,  and  the    beft    and  braveft  of 
the  centurions  to  be  difmiffed   from  the  fervice. 
To  increafe  the  ferment,   tidings   of  an   alarm- 
ing   nature  arrived    from    every  quarter,  and, 
in  particular,  a  ftorm  was  faid  to  be  gathering 
over  the  city  of  Rome.      The  people  of  Lyons, 
ftill  faithful  to  the  memory  of  Nero,  and  the 
avowed  enemies  of  Galba,  took  care  to  diflemi- 
nate  the  worft  reports.     From  that  place,  as  from 
the  centre  of   intelligence,    rumours  conftantly 
iflfued  :  but  the  camp  v/as  the  magazine  of  news, 
where  invention  framed  the  lie  of  the  day,  and 
credulity  ftood  ready  to  receive  it.     The  pafTions 
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B  O  O  K  of  the  foldlers  were  in  conftant  agitation  :  malic5" 
I.       embittered  their  minds,  and  fear  held   them  in 

'j-'^ip^  fufpenfe.      But  they  viewed  their  numbers,  and 
822    *  ^^^^^  courage  revived.     They  found  themfelvesin 
A.  D.    force,  and  in  full  fecurity  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
69.      danger. 

LII.  It  was  near  the  calends  of  December  in 
the  preceding  year,  when  Aulus  ViteUius  firfl  ap- 
peared in  the  Lov/er  Germany.  He  made  it  his 
bufmefs  to  review  the  legions  in  their  winter- 
quarters  ;  he  reftored  feveral  officers,  who  had 
been  degraded,  and  relieved  others irom  the  dif- 
grace  of  an  ignominious  fentence.  In  thefe  pro- 
ceedings he  aded,  in  fome  inftances,  with  jui- 
tice,  in  others ,  with  a  view  to  his  own  ambition. 
He  condemned  the  fordid  avarice,  with  which 
Fonteius  Capito  granted  or  refufed  rank  in  the 
urmy.  He  eltablifhed  a  fair  and  regular  fyftem  of 
mihtary  promotion,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  foldiers 
appeared  to  exceed  the  powers  ufually  veiled  in 
confular  generals.  He  feemed  to  be  an  officer  of 
fuperior  weight  and  grandeur.  Reflefting  men 
faw  the  bafenefs  of  his  motives  (<?),  w^hile  his  crea- 
tures extolled  every  part  of  his  conduft.  The 
profufion,  which,  without  judgment  or  oeconomy, 
iavifhed  away  in  bounties  all  his  own  property, 
and  fquandered  that  of  others,  was  by  his  fyco- 
phants  called  benevolence  and  generofity.  Even 
the  vices,  that  fprung  from  lull  of  dominion,  were 
by  his  creatures  transformed  into  fo  many  vir- 
tues. 

In  the  tv/o  armies  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  there  were,  no  doubt,  men  well  difpofed, 
and  of  fober  conduct ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  both 
camps  were  infefted  by  a  fet  of  defperate  incendia- 
ries. At  the  head  of  the  fa6:ious  and  the  turbulent 
flood  Alienus  CsEcina  and  Fabius  Valens,  each  the 
commander  of  a  legign,  both  remarkable  for  their 

avarice. 
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avarice,  and  both  of  a  daring  fpirit,  ready  for  any  BOOK 
defperate  enterprife.    Valens  had  ferved  the  inter-       ^' 
eft  of  Galba,  by  detecting  Verginius,  as  foon  as  the  ^'~[j^ 
conduft  of  that  officer  feemed  to  be  equivocal  :      822. 
he  had  alfo  crufhed  the  machinations  of  Capito,   A.  D. 
andfor  thofe  fervices  thought  himfelf  ill  requited.      ^9- 
Stung  with  refentment,  he  now  endeavoured  to 
roufe  the  ambition  of  Vitellias.  "  The  foldiers,'* 
he    faid,    "  were   zealous    in  his    fervice,  and 
*'  the   name  of  Vitellius   ftood  in  high  efteem 
"  throughout  the  Roman  world.     From  Hordeo- 
**  nius  Flaccus  no  oppofition  was  to  be  appre- 
"  hended.     Britain  was  ready  to  declare  againll 
*'  Galba,  and  the  German  auxiliaries  would  fol- 
"  low  their  example.     The  provinces  wavered  in 
"  their  duty,  and,  by  confequence,  the  precarious 
*'  authority  of  a  feeble  old  man  would  be  foon 
"  transferred  to  other  hands.     Fortune  courted 
*'  Vitellius  :  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  open 
"  his  arms,  and  receive  her  favours.     Verginius, 
**  indeed,  had  every  thing  to  chill  his  hopes,  and 
"  damp  his  refolution.  He  had  nofplendid  line  of 
"  ancellors  to  recommend  him.     He  was  of  an 
"  equeftrian  family  ;  but  his  father  lived  and  died 
*'  in  obfcurity.     A  man  of  his  caft  would  have 
**  proved  unequal  to   the  weight  of  empire.    A 
*'  private  ftation  was  to  him  a  poft  of  fafety.  The 
"  cafe  of  Vitellius  was  very  different.  Sprung  from 
*'  a  father,who  had  been  three  times  conful,  once 
*'  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
*'  who,   moreover,  had  difcharged  the  office  of 
*'  cenfor,  he  might  well  afpire  to  the  higheft  ele- 
**  vation.     The  honours  of  his  family  marked 
*'  him  out  for  the  imperial  dignity.     Too  great 
"  for  a  private  ftation,  he  muft  reach  his  fummit 
"  of  power,  or  be  utterly  loft."  Notwithftanding 
this  inflammatory  fpeech,  the  phlegmatic  temper 
of  Vitellius  was  not  to  be  roufed.     A  few  faint 
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BOOK  ^'vi-^'Gs  fluttered  at  his  heart,  but  hope  could  find- 

I.       no  admiiTion. 
V— ^f — >      Llll.  Meanwhile  Csecina,  who  ferved  in  the 
A.  U.  C.  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  had  drawn  to  himfelf 
/^l^     the  afFeftions  of  the  army-  Young,  and  of  a  come- 
6g.  *    iy  ^§^"^5  ^'^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  proportioned,  with  an  air 
of  dignity  in  his  deportment,  a  flow  of  eloquence, 
and  an  afpiring  genius,  he  had  ail  the  qualities 
that  made  an  impreflion  on  the  military   mind. 
Though  a  young  man,  he  difcharged  the  office  of 
quseftor  in  the  province  of  Bsetica  in  Spain,  and 
■was  among  the  firfh  that  went  over  to  Galba's  in- 
tereft.     That  emperor,  to  reward  his  zeal,  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  legion  in  Germany  ;  but 
finding,  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  em- 
'  bezziing  the  public  money,   he  ordered  him  to 
be  called  to  a  ftricl  account.     Ca^cina  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  fubmit  with  patience.     He  refolved  to 
embroil  the  ilarc,  and  in   the  general  confufion 
hoped  to  find  a  remedy  for  his  own  private  afflidi- 
.    ons.     The  feed-plots  of  rebellion  were   already 
laid  in  the  army.     In -the  war  againfl  Vindex  they 
had  taken  the  field,  and,  till  they  heard  that  Nero 
was  no  more,  never  declared  in  favour  of  Galba. 
Even  in  the  a£t  of  fubmiffion,  they  fliewed  no  for- 
ward zeal,  but  fuft'ered  the  legions  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  to  take  the  lead.     There  was  ftill  another 
circumftance  that  helped  to  fharpen  their  difcon- 
tent.     The  Treviri,  the  Lingones,  and  other  flates 
which  had  felt  the  feverity  of  Galba's  edicts,  or 
had  feen  their  territory   reduced  to  narrower  li- 
mits, lay  contiguous  to  the  winter- quarters  of  the 
legions.     Hence    frequent    intercourfe,     cabals, 
and   feditious    meetings,    in  which   tlie   foldiers 
grew  more  corrupt,  envenomed  as  they  were  by 
the  politics  of  difcontented  peafants.  Hence  their 
zeal  to  promote  the   interell  of  Verginius,  and, 

when 
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when  that  projeft  failed,  their  readinefs  to  lift  un-  BOOK 
der  any  other  chief.  I. 

LIV.  The    Lingones,  in  token  of  friend(hip,  ^-*— v'-*J 
had  fent  prefents  to  the  legions,  and,  in  conformi-  -^  ^'  ^' 
ty  to  their  ancient  ufage,  the  fymbolical  figure  of  ^   n 
two  right  hands  clafping  one  another.      Their  de-       69.  * 
puties  appeared  with  the  mien  and  garb  of  afflidi- 
on.     They  went  round  the  camp,  and  in  every 
quarter  difburthened  their  complaints.     In   the 
tents,  and  in  the  place   for  the  ftandards  and 
eagles,  they  painted  forth  their  own  private  inju- 
ries, while  other  ftates  enjoyed  the  favour  and  the 
protection  of  Galba.     Finding  that  they  made  an 
impreffion,  they  reprefented  to  the  foldiers   the 
dangers  that  hung  over  their  own  heads,  and  the 
hardfiiips  under  which  they  laboured.     The  Ro- 
mans caught  the  infeftion.     A  general  phrenzy 
fpread  through  the  camp  ;  the  flame  of  fedition 
was  ready  to  break  out  ;  and  fome  dreadful  mif- 
chief  feemed  to  be  impending,  when  Hordeonius 
FlaccuSjin  the  dead  of  night,  ordered  the  deputies 
to  depart  without  further  delay.  A  report  foon  pre- 
vailed that  they  were  all  treacheroufly  m.urdered, 
and  that,  if  the  foldiers  did  not  iuilantly  provide 
for  their  own  fafety,  the  beft  and  braveft  of  the 
army  would  be  cruelly  butchered,  under  covert 
of  the  night,  far  from  their  comrades,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  friends.     A  fecret  combi- 
nation  was    immediately  formed.     The  foldiers 
joined  in  a  bond  of  union.  The  auxiliary  cohorts, 
at  firft  fufpecled  of  a  defign  to  rife  againft  the  le- 
gions, and  put  the  whole  body  to  the  fword,  enter- 
ed into  the  league   with  eager  ardour.     Such  is 
the  nature  of  profligate  and  abandoned  minds  : 
in  peace  and  profound  tranquillity,  they  feldoni 
agree  ;  but  for  feditious  purpofes  a  coalition  is 
eafily  formed. 

Voi..  Ijr.  E  I*V.  The 
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BOOK  LV.  The  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  on 
I.  the  calends  of  January,  went  through  the  ufual 
form  of  fwearing  fidelity  to  Galba  ;  but  the  form 
only  was  obferved.  No  man  was  feen  to  act  with 
alacrity.  In  the  foremoft  ranks  a  feeble  found 
was  heard  ;  the  words  of  the  oath  were  repeated 
with  an  unwilling  murmur,  while  the  reft  re- 
mained in  fuUen  lilence ;  each  man,  as  ufual  in 
dangerous  enterprifes,  expecting  the  bold  exam- 
ple of  his  comrades,  ready  to  fecond  the  infurrec- 
tion,  yet  not  daring  to  begin  it.  A  leaven  of 
difcordant  humours  pervaded  the  whole  mafs  of 
the  army.  The  firft  and  fifth  legions  were  the 
moft  outrageous  :  fome  of  them  pelted  the  imager 
of  Galba  with  a  volley  of  ftones.  The  fifteenth 
and  fixteenth  abftained  from  adls  of  violence, 
but  were  loud  and  clamorous  :  they  bawled  fedi- 
tion,  but  waited  for  ringleaders  to  begin  the  fray. 
In  the  Upper  Germany  the  tumult  was  ftill 
more  violent.  On  the  fame  calends  of  January, 
the  fourth  and  eighteenth  legions,  quartered  to- 
gether in  one  winter-camp,  dafhed  the  images  of 
Galba  into  fragments.  In  this  outrage  the  fourth 
legion  led  the  way ;  and  the  eighteenth,  after 
balancing  for  fome  time,  followed  their  example. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
a  rebellion  againft  their  country,  they  agreed  to 
revive  the  antiquated  names  of  the  senate  and 
ROMAN  PEOPLE,  and  in  that  republican  form  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity.  Not  one  commander  of  a 
Region,  nor  even  fo  much  as  a  tribune,  appeared 
in  favour  of  Galba  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
them,  as  often  happens  in  cafes  of  public  confu- 
fion,  not  only  connived,  but  helped  to  increafe 
the  tumult.  The  mutineers  were  ftill  without  a 
leader.  No  man  took  upon  him  to  harangue  the 
multitude  ;  no  orator  afc«nded  the  tribunal ;  nor 

.  .     could 
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could  the  incendiaries  tell  in  whofe  fervlce  their  BOOK 
eloquence  was  to  be  employed.  I. 

LVI.  HordeoniusFl^ccus  beheld  this  fcene  '^ — < — * 
of  confufion,  and,  though  a  confular  commander,  ' 
never  once  interpofed  with  his  authority  to  re-  ^_  j)^ 
ftrain  the  violent,  to  fecure  the  wavering,  or  to  69. 
animate  the  well  affeded.  He  looked  on,  a  calm 
fpeftator,  tame  and  paflive  ;  it  may  be  added, 
innocent,  but  innocent  through  fluggifh  indo- 
lence. Four  centurions  of  the  eighteenth  legion, 
namely.  Nonius  Receptus,  Donatius  Valens,  Ro- 
milius  Marcellus,  and  Calpurnius  R  ependnus, 
attempted  to  defend  the  images  of  Galba.  The 
foldiers  attacked  them  with  impetuous  violence, 
and  all  four  were  loaded  with  fetters.  From 
that  moment  all  fidelity  was  at  an  end.  The  ob- 
ligation of  the  former  oath  was  no  longer  bind- 
ing. It  happened  in  this,  as  in  all  feditions :  one 
fet  appeared  to  be  the  mod  numerous,  the  reft  fol- 
lowed the  leaders,  and  the  whole  herd  was  of  one 
party.  In  the  courfe  of  the  night  that  followed 
the  calends  of  January,  the  eagle-bearer  of  the 
fourth  legion  arrived  at  the  Agrippinian  colony 
(a),  where  Vitellius  was  engaged  at  a  banquet, 
with  intelligence,  that  the  fourth  and  eighteenth 
legions,  having  deftroyed  the  images  of  Galba, 
took  a  new  form  of  oath  to  the  senate  and 
ROMAN  PEOPLE.  As  that  govcmment  exifted  no 
longer,  the  oath  was  deemed  a  nullity.  In  this 
crifis  it  was  judged  proper  to  feize  the  opportuni- 
ty that  fortune  offered,  and,  by  the  nomination  of 
an  emperor,  fix  the  wavering  temper  of  the  legi- 
ons. Difpatches  were  accordingly  fent  to  inform 
the  army  in  the  Lower  Germany,  that  the  foldiers 
on  the  Upper  Rhine  had  revolted  from  Galba, 
and  that,  by  confequence,  it  remained  for  them 
either  to  march  againft  the  rebels,  or,  for  the  fake 
of  peace  and  mutual  concord,  to  create  another 
E  2  emperor. 
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BOOK  emperor.     In  choofmg  for  themfelves  they  would 
hazard  little ;  but  indecifion  might  be  dangerous. 
LVII.  The  winter  quarters  faj  of  the  firft  le- 
gion were  neareil   to   the   rendence  of  Vitellius. 
Fabius  Valens  was  the  commanding  officer ;  a 
prompt   and  daring  leader   of  fedition.     On  the 
following  day  he   put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  belonging  to  his  own  legion,  and,  with  a 
party   of  the  auxiliaries,  proceeded  by  a  rapid 
march  to  the  Agrippinian  colony.     He  no  fooner 
entered  the  city,   than    he   faluted  Vitellius   by 
the  title   of  emperor.     The  legions  of  the   pro- 
vince, with   zeal  and  ardour,  followed    his  ex- 
ample ;  and  three  days  before  the  nones  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  legions  in  Upper  Germany  declared  for 
Vitellius,  lofmg  all  memory  of  the  fenate   and 
the  Roman  people.     Thofe  fpecious  words,  which 
a  few  days  before  refounded  with  fo  much  ener- 
gy, were  dropt  at  once  ;  and  the  men,  it  now  was 
plain,  were  never  in  their  hearts  the  foldiers  of  a 
republic.     The  Agrippinian  people,  the  Treveri, 
and  Lingones  were  determined  not  to  be  behind- 
hand in  demonltrations  of  zeal.     They  offered  a 
fupply  of  arms  and  horfes,  of  men  and  money,  in 
proportion  to  their  refpeclive  abilities.  The  Ifrong 
and  valiant  were  willing  to  ferve  in  perfon  ;  the 
rich  opened  their  treafure;  and  the  ikilful  gave  their 
advice.  The  leading  chiefs,  as  well  in  the  colonies  as 
in  the  camp,  who  had  already  enriched  themfelves 
by  the  fpoils  of  war,  wifhed  for  another  viftory  that 
might  bring  with  it  an  accumulation  of  wealth. 
The  zeal  with  which  they  entered  into  the  league, 
was  what  might  be  expected  ;  but  the  alacrity  of 
the  common  men  was  beheld  with  wonder.    Poor 
and  deftitute,  they  made  a  tender  of  their  tra- 
velling  fubfillence,  their   belts,   their   accoutre- 
ments, and  the  filver  ornaments  of  their  armour ; 
all  excited  by  one  general  impulfe,  a  fudden  fit  of 
blind  enthufiafm.     In  their  motives  there  was,  no 

doubt. 
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doubt,  a  mingle  of  avarice  ;    and  plunder  they  g  q  O  K 
hoped,  would  be  the  reward  of  valour.  I_ 

LVIII.  ViTELLius,  after  bellowing  the  higheft  ^.^ — / 
praife  en  the  fpirit,  with  which  the  foldiers  em-  A.  U.  C. 
braced  his  caufe,  proceeded  to  regulate  the  vari-  ^^^ 
oils  ~  departments  of  public  bufmefs.  He  tranf-  ^^/ 
ferred  the  offices,  hitherto  granted  to  the  impe- 
rial freedmen,  to  the  Roman  knights ;  and  the 
fees  claimed  by  the  centurions  for  exemptions 
from  duty,  were,  for  the  future,  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  prince.  The  fury  of 
the  foldiers,  demanding  vengeance  on  particular 
perfons,  was  not  to  be  reprefled.  He  yielded  in 
fome  inftances,  and  in  others  eluded  their  refent- 
ment  under  colour  of  referving  the  obnoxious  for 
heavier  puniihment.  Pompeius  Propinquus,  the 
governor  of  Belgic  Gaul,  v/as  put  to  death  on 
the  fpot;  but  Julius  Burdo,  who  commanded 
the  German  fleet,  v/as  faved  by  an  artful  flrata- 
gem.  The  army  confidered  that  officer  as  the 
accufer  firft,  and  afterwards  as  the  murderer  of 
Fonteius  Capito,  whofe  memory  v/as  ilill  held  in 
refpeft.  To  pardon  openly  was  not  in  the  power 
ofVitellius:  he  could  execute  in  open  day;  but 
to  be  merciful,  he  was  obliged  to  deceive.  Burdo 
remained  in  prifon  till  the  victory  obtained  by 
Vitelhus  appealed  the  wrath  of  the  foldiers.  He 
then  was  fet  at  liberty.  In  the  mean  time,  Cen- 
turio  Crifpinus,  who  with  his  own  hand  had  flied 
the  blood  of  Capito,  fiifl'ered  as  a  vidim  to  ex- 
piate that  atrocious  deed.  His  guilt  was  mani- 
feft ;  the  foldiers  demanded  his  blood,  and  Vi- 
tellius  thought  a  man  of  that  defcription  no  kind 
of  lofs,     ^ 

LIX.  Julius  Civii.is  was  the  next  whom  the 
army  doomed  to  deftruftion ;  but  being  of  hieh 
rank  and  confequence  among  the  Batavians,  fear 
of  a  rupture  with  that  fierce  and  warlike  people 

fived 
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BOOK  faved  his  life.     There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the 
I.       territory  of  the  Lingoiies,  no  lefs  than  eight  Ba- 

VT^^  tavian  cohorts,  annexed  at  firft  as  auxiliaries  to 
822.  '  ^^^  fourteenth  legion,  but  feparated  in  the  dif- 
A.  D.  trattion  of  the  times ;  a  body  of  men,  in  that 
69.  juncture,  of  the  greatefl  moment.  It  was  in 
their  power  to  turn  the  fcale  in  favour  of  what- 
ever party  they  efpoufed.  Nonius,  Donatius, 
Romilius,  and  Calpurnius,  the  four  centurions 
I  already  mentioned,  were,  by  order  of  Vitellius, 
hurried  to  execution.  They  had  remained  fteady 
in  their  duty  to  their  prince ;  and  fidelity  is  a 
crime  which  men  in  open  rebellion  never  pardon. 
Valerius  Afiaticus,  the  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
to  whom,  in  a  fhort  time  after,  Vitellius  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage;  and  Junius  Blasfus,  who 
prefided  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  and  had  un- 
der his  command  the  Italic  legion  faj,  and  the 
body  of  horfe  called  the  Taurinian  cavalry  fbjy 
went  over  to  the  party  of  the  new  emperor.  The 
forces  in  Rhaetia  were  not  long  in  fufpenfe,  and 
the  legions  in  Britain  declared,  without  hefitation, 
in  favour  of  Vitellius. 

LX.  Britain  was,  at  that  time,  governed  by 
Trebellius  Maximus  C^J;  a  man,  for  his  avarice 
and  fordid  practices,  defpifed  and  hated  by  the 
army.  Between  him  and  Rofcius  Ceelius,  who 
commanded  the  twentieth  legion,  there  had  been 
a  long  fubfifting  quarrel,  renewed  of  late  with 
keener  acrimony,  and  embittered  by  the  diftrac- 
tions  of  a  civil  war.  C^lius  was  charged  by  his 
fuperior  officer  with  being  the  fomenter  of  fedi- 
tion,  and  an  enemy  to  difcipline  and  good  order  : 
in  return,  he  recriminated,  alleging  that  the  com- 
mander in  chief  plundered  the  legions,  and  left 
the  foidiers  to  languiih  in  diflrefs  and  poverty. 
From  this  diifenfion  between  their  officers  the 
common  men  caught  the  infection.  All  difci- 
pline 
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pline  was  at  an  end.     Licentloufnefs  prevailed,  BOOK 
and  the  tumult  rofe,  at  length,  to  fuch  a  height,       I- 
that  Trebellius,  infulted  openly  by  the  auxiliaries,  ^T^TT^ 
deferted  by  the  cavalry,  and  betrayed  by  the  co-     '^22.  ' 
horts,  was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Yitellius,    A   D. 
The  province,  however j  netv/ithflanding  the  flight      ^9- 
of  a  confular  governor,  remained  in  a  perfect 
ftate   of  tranquillity.     The   commanders  of  the 
legions   held  the  reins  of  government,  by  their 
commifllons   equal  in  authority,  but  eclipfed  by 
the   enterprifing  genius   and  the  during  fpirit  of 
Caelius. 

LXI.  The  arrival  of  the  forces  from  Briiairj 
was  an  acceflion  of  ftrength  ;  and  thereupon  Vi- 
tellius,  fluflied  with  hope,  abounding  in  refources, 
and  ftrong  in  numbers,  refoived  to  carry  the 
war  into  Italy  by  two  different  routes,  under  the 
conduQ:  of  two  commanders.  Fabius  Valens  was 
fent  forward,  with  inftruQions  to  draw  to  his  in- 
tereft  the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  if  he  found  them 
obftinate,  to  lay  waflie  their  country  with  lire 
and  fword.  He  was  afterwards  to  pafs  over  the 
Cottian  Alps  (a)^  and  make  an  irruption  into 
Italy.  Cgecina,  the  other  general,  was  ordered 
to  take  a  nearer  way,  over  thePenine  mountains, 
and  make  his  defcent  on  that  fide.  The  flower  of 
the  army  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  v/ith  the  eagle 
of  the  fifth  legion,  and  the  cohorts  and  cavalry, 
amounting  to  forty  thoufand  men,  were  put  un- 
der the  command  of  Valens.  Csecina  advanced 
from  the  Upper  Germany  with  no  lefs  than  thirty 
thoufand,  of  which  the  one-and-twentieth  legion 
was  the  main  ftrength.  Each  commander  had  a 
reinforcement  of  German  auxiliaries.  Vitellius 
followed  them,  with  a  third  army,  to  crufli 
whatever  refifted,  and  bring  up  the  whole  weight 
of  the  war. 

LXJI.  The  new  emperor  and  his  army  pre- 
fented  a  ftriking    contrail:    the  foldiers  burned 

with 
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BOOK  with  impatience,  and  with  one  voice  demanded 
!•       to   be  led  againll  the  enemy.     "  It  was  time," 

^^r^  they  faid,  "  to  pufli  on  the  war  with  vigour,  while 
822  ' "  ^^^  *^^  Gauls  are  in  commotion,  and  Spain 
A.  D.  "  is  yet  undecided.  The  winter  feafon  is  far 
69.  "  from  being  an  obftacle  ;  nor  were  the  men  to 
"  be  amufed  with  idle  negociations  to  bring  on 
''  a  compromife.  Italy,  in  all  events,  mull  be 
''  invaded,  and  Rome  taken  by  ftorm.  In  civil 
*'  diffenfions,  it  is  expedition  that  gives  life  and 
"  energy  to  all  military  operations.  The  crifis 
"  called  for  vigour,  and  debate  was  out  of  fea- 
"  fon.'*  Vitellius,  in  the  mean  time,  loitered 
away  his  time  in  dull  repofe,  lifelefs,  torpid, 
drunk  at  noon-day,  and  overwhelmed  with  glut- 
tony C^J'  ^^^  imperial  dignity,  he  thought, 
confifted  in  riot  and  profufion,  and  he  refolved 
to  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  a  prince.  The  fpirit 
of  the  foldiers  fupplied  the  defeds  of  their  prince. 
They  neither  wanted  him  in  the  ranks  to  animate 
the  brave,  nor  to  roufe  the  tardy  and  inactive. 
Each  man  was  his  own  general.  With  one  con- 
fent  they  formed  the  ranks,  and  demanded  the 
fignal  for  the  march.  They  faluted  Vitellius  by 
the  name  of  Germanicus  ("bj  ;  that  of  Cscfar  he 
chofe  to  decline,  and  even  after  his  victory  always 
rejefted  it.  Valens  began  his  march.  On  that 
very  day  his  army  beheld  a  joyful  omen.  An 
eagle  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  lines,  meafur- 
ing  his  flight  by  the  movement  of  the  foldicra,  as 
if  to  guide  them  on  their  way.  The  air  refounded 
with  fhouts  of  joy,  white  the  bird  proceeded  in 
the  fame  regular  courfe,  undifmayed  by  the  up- 
roar, and  ftill  feeming  to  direct  the  march.  A 
phzenomenon  fo  unufuiil  was  confidercd  a  fure 
prognoftic  of  a  fignal  victory. 

LXIII.  The    army  advanced    in    good  order 
towards  the  ilateof  ih^:  Ire veri,  whom  they  confi- 

dered 
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dered  as  their  friends  and  allies.     At  Divodu-  BOOK 
rum  (a)  (a  city   of  the  Mediomatrici)  they  re-       !• 
ceived  every  mark  of  kindnefs,  but  were  feized  ^T^TTT^ 
unaccountably  with  a  fudden  panic,  in   its  effedl     '^22. 
fo  extraordinary,  that  the  foldiers  grafped  their     A.  D. 
arms,    and  fell    upon  the   innocent   inhabitants      69. 
fword  in  hand.     In  this  dreadful  outrage  the  love 
of  plunder  had  no  fliare;   a  fudden  phrenfy  pof- 
feffed  every  mind;  and,  as  the  caufe  was  unknown, 
no  remedy  could  be  applied.     No  lefs  than  four 
thoufand  men  were  malTacred;   and,  if  the  en- 
treaties of  the  general  had  not  at  length  prevailed, 
the  whole  city  had  been  laid  in  blood.     The  reft 
of  Gaul  was  akrmed  by  this  horrible  cataftrophe 
to  fuch  a  degree,   that,    wherever  the  army  ap- 
proached,  w^hole  cities,  with  the  magiftrates  at 
their  head,  went  forth  in  a  fuppliant  manner  to 
fue  for  mercy.     Mothers  with  their  children  lay 
proftrate  on  the  ground,  as  if  a  conquering  enemy 
advanced  againft   them ;    and,    though   nothing 
like  hoftility  fubfifted,  the  wretched  people  were 
obliged,  in  profound  peace,  to  deprecate  all  the 
horrors  of  war. 

LXIV.  Valens  arrived  with  his  army  at  the 
capital  city  of  the  Leucians  (a).  At  that  place 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  Galba, 
and  the  accefiion  of  Otho.  The  news  made  no 
i'.npreliiion  on  the  foldiers.  Unmoved  by  joy  or 
fear,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  the  fpoils  of  war. 
The  Gauls,  releafed  by  this  event  from  their  at- 
tachment to  Galba,  were  now  at  liberty  to  choofe 
their  party.  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  objects 
of  their  deteftation;  but  they  feared  the  latter. 
The  army  proceeded  on  their  march  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lingones,  a  people  well  difpofed  to- 
wards Vitellius.  They  met  with  a  friendly  re- 
ception, and  pafled  their  time  in  acts  of  mutual 
kindnefs.  But  this  amicable  intercourfe  was  in- 
terrupted 
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BOOK  terrupted  by  the  intemperance  of  the  cohort  ("bj^ 
I.       which  had  been  feparated,  as  already  mentioned, 

^Y^'^  from  the  fourteenth  legion,  and  by  Vakns  incor- 
'822     '  po^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  army.     Being  of  the   Batavian 
A.  D.    nation,  and  by  nature  fierce  and  warlike,  they 
69.      lived  on  bad  terms  with  the  legions.   Opprobrious 
words  pafled  between  them;  from  words  conten- 
tion arofe  :   the  legionary  foidiers  entered  into  the 
difpute,  and  joined  the  different  parties  as  judg- 
ment or  inclination  prompted.     The  quarrel  rofe 
to  fuch  a  pitch,  that,  if  Valens  had  not  inter- 
pofed,  and,  by  making  a  few  examples,  recalled 
the   Batavians  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty,  a  bloody 
battle  muft  have  been  the  confequence. 

A  colourable  pretext  for  falling  on  the  iEduans 
was  the  ardent  wrfh  of  the  army;  but  that  people 
not  only  complied  with  the  demand  of  money 
and  arms,  but  added  a  voluntary  fupply  of  pro- 
vifions.  What  was  thus  done  by  the  ^Eduans 
through  motives  of  fear,  the  people  of  Lyons 
performed  with  inclination  and  zeal  to  ferve  the 
caufe  of  Vitellius.  From  that  city  the  Italic 
LEGION  and  the  Taurinian  cavalry  were 
ordered  to  join  the  army.  The  eighteenth  co- 
hort (cj,  which  had  been  ufed  to  winter  there, 
was  left  in  garrifon.  Manlius  Valens  at  that 
time  commanded  the  Italic  legion.  This  officer 
had  rendered  good  fervice  to  the  eaufe,  but  Lis, 
fervices  were  repaid  with  ingratitude  by  Vitellius. 
The  faft  was,  Fabius  Valens,  the  commander  in 
chief,  had  given  a  fecret  flab  to  his  reputation, 
and,  to  cover  his  malice,  played  an  artful  game, 
with  all  the  plaufible  appearance  of  fly  hypocrify. 
In  public  he  praifed  the  perfon  whom  he  wounded 
in  the  dark. 

LXV.    The    late  war  had  kindled  afrefh  the 
deadly  feud,  which  had  long  fubfifted  between  the 

people 
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people  of  Lyons  and  the   inhabitants   of  Vienna  BOOK 
fa)'     In  the   various   battles,  which    they  had       ^• 
fought    with  alternate    fuccefs,  and    prodigious 
Slaughter,  it  was  vifible  that  fo  much  animofity 
was  not  merely  the  effeft  of  party-rage  in  a  con- 
teft  between  Nero    and    Galba.     The  people  of 
Lyons  had  felt  the  weight  of  Galba's  difpleafure  ; 
they  faw  their  revenues  (b')  wrefted  out  of  their 
hands,  and  confifcated  to   the  imperial  treafury, 
while  their  inv-eterate  enemies  enjoyed  the  favours 
of  the  emperor.     Hence  a  nev^^  fource  of  jealoufy. 
The  two  cities  were  feparated  by  a  river  {c)  ;  but 
they  were  hoftile  neighbours,  and  they  faw  each 
other  with    inflamed  refentment.     Revenge  and 
malice  were  not  to  be  appeared.     The  citizens  of 
Lyons  omitted  nothing  that  could  excite  the  legi- 
ons againft  their  rivals  :  they  talked  with  the  fol- 
diers,  man  by  man,  and  nothing  lefs  than  the 
utter  deftrudion  of  VieKne  could  fatisfy  their  in- 
dignation.    '•  Lyons,"  ihey  faid,  "  had  been  be- 
"  fieged  by  their  mortal  enemies,  who  had  taken 
"  up  arms  in    the  caufe  of  Vindex,  and   lately 
"  raifed  recruits  to  complete  the  legions  in  the 
■^'  fervice  of  Galba.'*     To  thefe  incentives  they 
■  added  the  temptation  of  plunder  in  a  rich  and  opu- 
lent city.      Finding  that  they  had  infufed  their 
rancour  into  the  minds  of  the  foldiers,  they  no 
longer  depended  on  fecret  practices,  but  openly, 
and  in  a  body,  preferred  their  petition,  imploring 
the  army   to  march  orth  the  rcdreffers  of  wrong, 
and  rafe  to  the  ground  a  city,  that  had  been  the 
nurfery  of  war.  and  a  hive  of  enemies  ;  a  foreign 
race,  who  hated  the  Roman  name.     Lyons,  they 
faid,  was  a   confederate   colony  (<:/),  a  portion  of 
the  army,  willing,  at  ail  times,  to  fhare  in  the  good 
or  evil   fortune  of  the  empire.     The  iflue  of  the 
prefentwar  might  be  difaftrous  to  their  party.  They 
therefore  implored  the  legions  not  to  leave  them, 

in 
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B  O  O  K  ^^  the  event  of  a  defeat,  at  the  mercy  of  a  furious 
I.       and  implacable  enemy. 

LXVI.  Tmese  entreaties  had  their  effect.  The 
'  legions  were  roufed  to  vengeance,  and  the  flame 
rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  commanders  and 
other  officers  defpaired  of  being  able  to  extinguifli 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienne  had  notice  of  their 
danger.  They  came  forth  in  fokmn  proceilion, 
bearing  in  their  hands  fa  J  the  facred  vefcnentSj 
and  all  the  ufual  tokens  of  peace  and  humble  fup- 
piication.  They  met  the  Romans  on  th^iv  march, 
and,  falling  prcftrate  on  the  ground^  clafped  their 
knees,  and  in  a  pathedc  itrain  deprecated  the  ven- 
geance ready  to  burft  upon  them.  Fabius  Valens 
judged  it  expedient  to  order  a  dirrribiition  of  three 
hundred  fefterces  to  each  man.  The  foldiers  be^ 
gan  to  relent,  and  the  colony  was  refpjcted  for  its 
worth  and  ancient  dignity.  The  general  pleaded 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  heard  with 
attention.  The  Hate,  however,  was  obliged  to 
furnilli  a  fupply  of  arms  and  warlike  (lores.  In- 
dividuals, with  emulation,  contributed  from  their 
private  flock.  The  report,  however,  was,  thatths 
people,  in  good  time,  applied  a  large  fum  of  mo- 
ney, and  purchased  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that,  after 
being  for  a  long  time  depreffed  with  poverty,  he 
grew  fuddenly  rich,  but  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  affluence.  The  art  of  rifmg  in  the  world  with 
moderation,  was  not  the  talent  of  Valens.  His 
paffions  had  been  reftrained  by  indigence,  and 
now,  when  fortune  fmiled,  the  fudden  talle  of 
pleafure  hurried  him  into  excefs.  A  beggar  in  his 
youth,  he  was,  in  old  age,  a  voluptuous  prodigal. 
The  army  proceeded  by  flow  marches  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allobrogians,  and  thence  to 
the  Vocontians,  the  general,  during  the  whole 
pvo^-refsj  making  his  market  at  eveiy  place,  and 
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felling  his  favours  for  a  fum  of  money.  For  a  B  O  O  K 
bribe  he  fixed  the  length  of  each  day's  march, 
and  fiiifted  bis  camp  for  a  price  agreed  upon  be- 
tween him  and  the  owners  of  the  lands.  In  .all 
thefe  exactions  Valens  enforced  his  orders  with 
unrelenting  cruelty,  nor  did  he  blulh  to  drive 
open  bargains  with  the  magiftrates  of  the  feveral 
cities.  Torches  and  firebrands  were  prepared  to 
vfire  the  town  of  Lucus,  fituate  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vocontians ;  and  the  place  would  infallibly 
have  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  if  the  people  had 
not  ranfomed  themfelvcs  with  a  confiderable  fum. 
Where  pecuniary  bribes  were  not  to  be  had,  wo- 
men were  obliged  to  refign  their  perfons,  and 
prpftitution  became  the  price  of  common  huma- 
nity. In  this  manner,  gratifying  his  avarice,  or 
his  brutal  paiTions,  Valens  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps. 

LXVII.  CiECiNA,  who  commanded  the  fecond 
army,  marked  his  way  with  greater  rapine  and 
more  horrible  cruelty.  He  found  in  the  territory 
of  the  Helvetians  abundant  caufe  to  provoke  a 
man  of  his  ferocious  temper.  The  people  of  that 
diftrid,  originally  a  Gallic  nation  C^J,  were  re- 
nowned in  former  times  for  their  valour,  and  their 
exploits  in  war.  Of  late  years  the  hiftory  of  their 
anceflors  was  their  only  glory.  Not  having  heard 
of  the  death  of  Galba,  they  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge Viteliius.  In  this  difpofition  of  their 
minds,  they  had  foon  a  caufe  of  quarrel,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  rapacity  of  the  twenty-firft  legion.  That 
body  of  men  fell  in  v/ich  a  party,  who  were  efcort- 
ing  a  fum  of  money  to  a  ftrong  fort,  where  the 
Helvetians  had  imraemorially  maintained  a  garri- 
fon.  The  Romans  feized  the  whole  as  lawful 
plunder,  /yi  acu  of  violence,  fo  unwarranted, 
raifed  the  indignation  of  the  people.  Determined 
to  make  reprifals,  they  intercepted  a  fmall  party 

on 
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B  O  O  K  on  their  way  to  Pannonia,  with    letters  from  the 
I.        German   army  to  the    legions   ilationed  in  that 
•>— ^r^^  country.     They  feized  the  papers,  and  detained  in 
A.  U.  C.  cuftody  a   centurion  with    fome  of  his  foldiers* 
A  ^^     This,  to  fuch  a  man  as  Csecina,  was  ample  pro- 
go.  *    vocation.     He  wifned  for  nothing  fo  much  as  a 
pretence  for  open  hoftility.     Whenever  he  took 
um.brage,  he  (truck  his  blow  without  delay.     To 
defer  the  puniihment,  were  to  leave  time  for  re- 
pentance.    He  marched   againft  the  Helvetians, 
and,  having  laid  wafte  the  country,^facked  a  place, 
built,  during   the  leifure  of  a  long  peace,  in  the 
form  of  a  municipal  town,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  fituation,  and,  by  reafon  of  its  falu- 
brious  waters  (/>),  much  frequented.     Not  con- 
tent with  this  act  of  revenge,  he  fent  difpatches 
into  Rhsetia,  with  orders  to  the  auxiliaries  of  that 
country  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  Helvetians, 
while  he  advanced  to  attack  them  in  front. 

LXVIII.  The  fpirit  of  the  Helvetians,  fierce 
and  intrepid,  while  the  danger  was  at  a  diftance,^ 
began  to  droop  as  foon  as  the  war  drew  nearer. 
In  the  beginning  of  thefe  hoftilities  they  had 
chofen  Claudius  Severus  to  command  their  forces, 
but  terror  and  confufion  followed.  They  neither 
knew  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  nor  the  advantage  of 
difcipline.  To  keep  their  ranks  in  battle  was  not 
their  pradice,  nor  were  they  able  to  aft  in  concert 
with  their  united  force.  The  conteft  they  now- 
perceived  muft  be  unequal  with  a  veteran  army  ; 
and,  their  fortifications  being  every  where  in  de- 
cay, to  Hand  a  fiege  was  not  advifable.  Cascina 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ;  the 
cavalry  and  auxiliary  forces  from  Rhastia,  with 
the  youth  of  that  country,  enured  to  arms,  and 
trained  to  the  art  of  war,  were  ready  to  attack 
them  in  the  rear.  The  country  was  laid  wafte, 
and  a  dreadful  carnage  followed.     The  Helvetians 
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betook  themfelves  to  flight;  and,  after  wandering  BOOK 
about  in  a  general  panic,  wounded,  maimed,  and       I- 
unable  to  refift,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  ^['"tTT^ 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  mountain,  known  by  the     g^J 
name  of  Vocetius  («).     A  band  of  Thracians  was  A.   D- 
fent  to  diflodge  them.    Driven  from  their  faftnefs,      6  9. 
they  betook  themfelves  to  the  woods,  or  fled  to 
their  lurking  places,  while  the  Germans  and  Rhse- 
tians  hung  upon  them   in  their  flight.     Several 
thoufands  were  put  to  the  fword,  or  fold  to  flave- 
ry.     Having  ravaged   the  country,    and   laid  a 
fcene  of  defolation,  the  army  marched  to  the  fiege 
of  Aventicum  (b),  the  capital  city  of  the  Helve- 
tians.    The  inhabitants  fent  their  deputies,  offer- 
ing to  furrender  at  difcretion.     Their  fubmifllon 
was  accepted.     Julius  Alpinus,  one  of  the  leading 
chiefs,  charged  with  being  the  author  of  the  war, 
was  by  order  of  Csecina  publicly  executed.     The 
refl:  were  left  to  the  mercy  or  refentment  of  Vitel- 
lius. 

LXIX.  The  Helvetians  fent  their  ambafl^adors 
to  the  new  emperor  ;  but  which  was  mod  impla- 
cable, he  or  his  army,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The 
foldiers  clamoured  for  the  utter  deftruftion  of  the 
whole  race.  They  brandiflied  their  arms  in  the 
face  of  the  ambalfadors,  and  threatened  blows  and 
brutal  violence.  Vitellius  fliewed  no  lefs  ferocity. 
He  gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of  abufe,  and  threw  out 
violent  menaces.  At  length  Claudius  Coflus,  one 
of  the  deputies,  who  poffeflTed  an  uncommon 
fliare  of  eloquence,  but  had  the  fliill,  under  an 
appearance  of  well-acled  terror,  to  conceal  his 
povver  over  the  nafiions  of  his  audience,  had  the 
addrefs  to  footh  the  minds  of  the  foldiers.  Their 
rage  fubuded,  and  compaflion  took  its  turn.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  multitude  ;  eafily  inflamed, 
and  with  a  fudden  tranfition  fliifting  to  the  oppo- 
fite  extreme.     1  hey  melted  into  tears,  and  never 
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BOOK  ceafed  their  fupplications,  till  they  prevailed  on 
I-  Vitellius,  and  faved  the  people  from  deftruclion. 
"?r^  LXX.  C.^ciNA,  warning  further  inftruttions 
822  *  ^^^^  Vitellius,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  making  all 
A.  D.  proper  arrangements  for  his  paflage  over  the 
69.  Alps,  halted  for  a  few  days  in  the  territory  of  the 
Helvetians.  In  that  fituation,  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  fquadron  of  horfe  called  Sylla*s 
fquadron  CaJ,  at  that  time  quartered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  had  fworn  fidehty  to  Vitellius. 
They  had  formerly  ferved  under  Vitellius,  when 
he  was  the  proconfular  governor  (b)  of  Africa, 
Nero,  when  he  projecled  an  expedition  into 
^gypt,  ordered  them  to  fail  for  that  country ; 
but,  being  foon  after  alarmed  by  the  commotions 
ftirred  up  by  Vindex,  he  called  them  back  to  Ita- 
ly, where  they  remained  from  that  time.  Their 
officers,  unacquainted  with  Otho,  and  clofely  con- 
nected with  Vitellius,  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  the 
latter.  By  reprefenting  to  the  men  the  flrength 
of  the  legions  then  on  iheir  march  to  the  invafion 
of  Italy,  and  by  extolling  the  valour  of  the  Ger- 
man armies,  they  drew  the  whole  fquadron  into 
their  party.  As  a  further  proof  of  their  zeal  for 
their  new  prince,  they  attracted  to  his  intereft  the 
chief  municipal  towns  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Po, 
namely,  Mediohnum  CcJ,  Novaria,  Eporedia, 
and  Vercelles.  Of  this  faft  Csecina  was  apprifed 
by  difpatches  from  the  officers.  But  a  fingle 
fquadron,  he  knew,  wis  not  fufficient  to  defend 
fo  large  a  tract  of  country.  In  order  to  reinforce 
them,  he  fent  forward  the  cohorts  of  Gaul,  of  Lu- 
fitania,  and  Britain,  with  the  fuccours  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  fquadron  of  horfe  called  the  ala 
PETRiNA  (d).  How  he  himfelf  Ihould  pafs  into 
Italy,  was  his  next  confideration.  His  hrft  plan 
was  to  march  over  the  Rhsetian  mountains  (^),  in 
order  to  make  a  defcent  into  Noricum,  where 
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Petronius  Urbicus,  the  governor  of  the  province,  BOOK 
fuppofed  to  be  a  partifan  in  Otho's  fervice,  was       i. 
bufy  in   coUeding    forces,    and   deftroying    the  ^--y--*-/ 
bridges  over  the  rivers.     But  this  enterprise  was  "^^  ^'  ^* 
foon  reHnquiflied.     The  detachment  already  fent    ^^^jy 
forward  might  be  cut  off,  and,  after  all,  the  fe-      Cg.  * 
cure  poiTeffion  of  Italy  was  the  important  objed. 
The  ifiue  of  the  war,  wherever  decided,  would 
draw  after  it   all  inferior  places,   and  Noricum 
would  fall,  by  confequence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.     He  refoived,  therefore,  to  proceed 
by  the  fhortefl  way  into  Italy.     For  this  purpofe, 
he  ordered  the  troops,  lightly  armed,  to  proceed 
on  their  journey,  and,  with  the  legions,  heavily 
armed,    he   marched   himfelf   over   the    Penine 
Alps  ffj,  through  a  Vv'aife  of  fnow,  and  all  the 
rigours  of  the  winter  feafon. 

LXXI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  difplayed  a 
new  and  unexpected  charader.  He  renounced 
his  love  of  pleafure,  or,  at  lead,  diflembled  for 
the  prefent.  Scorning  to  loiter  in  luxury  and  in- 
glorious eafe,  he  allumed  a  fpirit  becoming  the 
majefly  of  empire.  And  yet  the  change  diffufed 
a  general  terror  :  men  knew  that  his  virtues  were 
falfe,  and  they  dreaded  a  return  of  his  former 
vices.  He  ordered  Marius  Celfus,  thfe  conful 
ele£l,  whom  he  had  put  in  irons  ('a J  in  order  to 
refcue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  foldiers,  to 
appear  before  him  in  the  capitol.  To  acquire  the 
fame  of  clemency,  by  releafmg  a  man  of  illuftri- 
ous  character,  and  v/ell  known  to  be  an  enemy  to 
Otho  and  his  party,  was  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Celfus  appeared  with  unlliaken  conflancy. 
He  confeffed  the  crime  of  adhering  faithfully  to 
the  unfortunate  Galba,  and,  by  that  firmnefs  gave 
the  emperor  a  fair  opportunity  to  grace  his  cha- 
racter. Otho  did  not  affume  the  tone  of  a  fove- 
reign  granting  pardon  to  a  criniiual  j  but;,  to  fhew 
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B  O  O  r  ^^^^  ^^  could  think  generoully  of  an  enemy,  and 
I_  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  fincerity  of  his  recon- 
ciliation, he  received  Celfus  among  his  intimate 
friends,  and,  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  appoint- 
ed him  one  of  his  generals  to  condud  the  war, 
Celfus  accepted  the  commifFion,  and  remained 
fteady  to  his  truft.  His  fidelity  was  honourable, 
but  unfortunate.  The  clemency  of  the  prince 
gave  great  fatisfadion  to  the  leading  men  at 
Rome ;  the  populace  applauded,  and  even  the 
ibldiers  admired  the  virtue  which  they  had  con- 
demned. 

LXXII.  The  joy  excited  on  this  occafion  was 
followed  by  an  event  no  lefs  acceptable,  but  for 
reafons  of  a  different  nature.  The  public  voice 
was  loud  againft  Sophonius  Tigellinus  (aj^  and 
accordingly  his  doom  was  fixed.  From  low  be- 
ginnings this  man  had  raifed  himfelf  to  eminence 
in  the  Hate.  His  birth  was  obfcure.  Stained  in  his 
youth  with  the  word  impurities,  he  retained,  in 
his  advanced  years,  all  his  early  habits,  and  clof- 
cd  with  difgrace  a  life  begun  in  infamy.  By  his 
vices,  the  furefl  road  to  preferment,  he  obtained 
the  command,  firfl  of  the  city  cohorts,  and  after- 
wards of  the  preetorian  guards.  The  rewards 
which  were  due  to  virtue  only,  he  obtained  by 
his  crimes.  To  his  effeminate  qualities  he  unit- 
ed fome  of  thofe  rougher  evils  which  may  be 
called  manly  pallions,  fuch  as  avarice  and  cruelty. 
Having  gained  an  entire  afcendant  over  the  affec- 
tions of  Nero,  he  l^as,  in  fome  inflances,  the 
advifer  of  the  horrors  committed  by  that  prince, 
and  in  others  the  chief  actor,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  mafter.  He  corrupted  Nero  at  firft, 
and  in  the  end  deferted  him.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  blood  of  a  criminal  was  never  demanded 
with  fuch  violent  clamour.  The  men  who  de- 
ytelied  the  memory  of  Nero,  and  thofe  who  ftili 
'  regretted 
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regretted  him,  concurred  in  one  opinion.     They  BOOK 
all  joined  in  the  cry  for  public  juilice.     During       I. 
the  ihort  reign  of  Galba,  he  lived  fecure  under  ^— ^r~^i^ 
the  protection  of  Titus  Vinius.     In  fad,  he  had     o^"  ^" 
fome  merit  with  that  minifter,  having  faved  the    ^^  j^^ 
life  of  his  daughter  ;  but  in  that  very  aft,  huma-      Cg. 
nity  was  not  his  motive.     A  man  who  had  fhed 
fo  much  innocent  blood,  could  not  be  fufpeded 
of  a  fmgle  virtue.     His   defign  was,  by  a  new 
connexion,  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  future  danger. 

Such  at  all  times  is  the  policy  of  the  worfl  of 
men :  they  dread  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  and,  in 
the  hour  of  need,  hope  to  fhelter  themfelves 
under  the  protedion  of  fome  pernicious  favou- 
rite. Innocence  is  no  part  of  their  care ;  they 
know  that  the  guilty  are  ever  ready  to  defend 
each  other.  But  the  friendfliip  of  Vinius,  who 
was  ftiil  remembered  with  deteftation,  was  an  ad- 
ditional fpur  to  the  populace.  They  crowded 
together  from  all  quarters ;  they  furrounded  jthe 
palace ;  they  filled  the  forum  ;  and  in  the  circus 
and  the  theatre,  where  licentioufnefs  is  moft  apt 
to  fhew  itfelf,  they  clamoured,  with  a  degree  of 
violence  little  fhort  of  fedition,  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  a  vile  malefactor.  Tigellinus  was  then 
at  the  baths  of  Sinuefla  fbj.  Orders  were  fent  , 
to  him  to  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  received 
the  fatal  news  in  a  circle  of  his  concubines ;  he 
took  leave  with  tendernefs ;  and  after  mutual 
embraces,  and  other  trifling  delays,  he  cut  his 
throat  with  a  razor ;  by  the  pufillanimity  of  his 
laft  moments  difgracing  even  the  infamy  of  his 
former  life. 

LXXIII.  About  the  fame  time,  the  execution 
of  Calvia  Crifpinilla  fa  J  was  demanded  by  the 
public  voice :  but  by  various  artifices,  in  which 
the  duplicity  of  the  prince  covered  him  with  dif- 
honour,  Ihe  was  faved  from  danger.  She  had 
F  2  been. 
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BOOK  t>een,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  profeffed  teacher 
I.       of  lafciviovis  pleafures.  and,  in  the  various  fcene^ 

^-*^r^^-  oP  that  emperor,    the  caterer   for   his   appetite. 

^'s^'  ^  ^^^  paffed  afterwards  into  Africa,  and,  having 
A  l\  inftijjated  Clodias  Macer  to  revolt,  became  an 
Cn,  accomplice  in  the  plot  to  caule  a  ramme  m  tne 
city  of  Rome.  She  was  married  foon  after  to  a 
man  of  confular  rank,  and,  by  that  connedion, 
gained  a  powerful  intereft,  infomuch  that,  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  ViteUius,  fhe 
lived  in  perfect  fecurity.  Even  in  the  following 
reign  fhe  was  high  in  credit.  Her  riches,  and 
her  want  of  children,  placed  her  in  a  flourifliing 
flate ;  and  thofe  two  circumfhances,  in  good  as 
well  as  evil  times,  are  fure  to  be  of  weight. 

LXXIV.  Otko,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavour- 
ed by  frequent  letters  to  divert  Vitellius  from  his 
purpofe.  His  propofais  were  in  the  foft  ftyle  of 
female  perfuafion ;  he  offered  money,  and  a  re- 
treat for  voluptuous  enjoyments,  with  all  that  the 
prince's  favour  could  beilow.  Vitellius  anfwer- 
ed  in  the  fame  delicate  ftrain.  Both  parties  cor- 
refponded  in  dainty  terms,  with  diflembled  ha- 
tred, and  frivolous  ncgociation,  till,  exafperated 
by  want  of  fuccefs,  they  changed  their  tone,  and, 
with  unguarded  inventive,  charged  each  other 
with  criminal  pleafures  and  flagitious  deeds.  Both 
had  truth  on  their  fides.  Weary  of  altercation, 
Otho  recalled  the  deputies,  who  had  been  fent  by 
Galba,  and,  in  their  room,  difpatched  others  to  the 
German  army,  to  the  Italic  legion,  and  the  troops 
quartered  at  Lyons,  with  inftruclions  to  negoci- 
ate  in  the  name  of  the  fenate.  The  men  employ- 
ed in  this  embaffy  tarried  with  Vitellius,  and, 
by  their  cheerful  compliance,  left  no  room  to 
think  that  they  were  detained  by  force.  Under 
pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the  embaify,  Otho 
had  feat  a  detachment  of  the  praetorian  guards. 

Without 
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Without   fufferlag  them  to   mix  with  the   fol-  BOOK 
diers,  Vitellius  ordered  them  to  return  without       I. 
delay.     Fabius  Valens  took   the  opportunity  to  v->^vx-^ 
write,   in  the   name   of   the  German   army,  to  -A.  U.  C. 
the  prsetorian  guards.     His  letters,  in  a  ftyle  of    /^^ 
magnificence,  fet  forth  the  flrength  of  the   le-      ^     * 
gions,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  offered  terms  of 
mutual  concord.     He  condemned   the  forward 
zeal,  with  which  they  prefumed  to   transfer  to 
Otho  an  erqipire  which  had  been  veiled  in  Vitel- 
lii;s.     He  mingled  promifes   with  exprellions  of 
anger,  and,  after  treating  the  prsetcrians  as  men 
unequal  to   an  important  war,  gave  them   affur- 
ances  that  they  would  lofe  nothing  by  peace  and 
unanimity.     Thefe  letters,  however,  were  with- 
out  effed.     The  prastorians   continued  firm  in 
their  duty. 

LXXV.  The  rival  chiefs  began  to  lay  fnares 
for  each  other.  They  waged  a  war  of  treachery. 
Emiflaries  were  fent  by  Otho  into  Germany,  and 
others  by  Vitellius  to  Rome.  Both  parties  mif- 
fed their  aim.  The  agents  of  Vitellius  paifed  un- 
detected. Amidd  a  concourfe  of  people,  in  fo 
vaft  a  city  as  Rome,  they  could  lurk  with  impu- 
nity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  camp  where  all 
were  known  to  each  other,  the  men  employed  by 
Otho  were  foon  difcovered  by  the  novelty  of  their 
faces.  Vitellius,  anxious  for  his  flunily,  then  re- 
fiding  at  Rome,  fent  letters  to  Titianus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Otho,  threatening  if  any  violence  was  of- 
fered to  his  mother  or  his  children  (a),  to  make 
reprifals,  and  put  both  him  and  his  fon  to  death. 
Both  families  remained  unhurt.  As  long  as  Otho 
lived,  fear  might  be  the  motive :  Vitellius,  after 
his  vid:ory_,  added  to  his  laurels  the  palm  of  cle- 
mency. 

LXXVI.    The   firfl  occurrence  that  infpired 
Otho  with  confidence  ia  his  caufe,  was  an  ac- 
count 
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BOOK  count  from  Illyricum  that  the  legions  of  Dalma- 
tia,  of  Pannonia,  and  Masfia  had  declared  in  his 
favour.  Advices  from  Spain  brought  the  like 
intelligence ;  and  in  a  public  edid,  honourable 
mention  was  made  of  Cluvius  Rufus,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province.  That  compliment,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  be  premature.  Spain  went 
over  to  the  interell  of  Vitellius.  The  people  of 
Aquitaine,  under  the  influence  of  Julius  Cordus, 
had  fworn  obedience  to  Otho ;  but  a  little  time 
fhewed,  that  the  obligation  of  an  oath  was  no 
longer  binding.  All  principle,  all  aifedtion,  and 
all  truth  were  banifhed.  Fear,  and  the  neceffity 
of  the  times,  governed  in  every  quarter.  Nar- 
bon  Gaul  acceded  to  Vitellius.  A  party  in  force, 
and  near  at  hand,  found  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
their  neighbours  into  a  league  with  themfelves. 
The  diftant  provinces,  and  all  places  feparated 
by  the  Mediterranean,  adhered  to  Otho,  not 
from  motives  of  regard  for  him  or  his  party,  but 
becaufe  the  name  of  Rome  and  the  fen  ate  was 
flill  refpe£led  by  foreign  nations.  Befides  this, 
Otho,  being  the  firft  announced  in  foreign  parts, 
had  already  made  his  impreffion.  The  army  in 
Judsea,  under  the  condudt  of  Vefpafian,  and  that 
in  Syria,  under  Mucianus,  fwore  fidelity  to  Otho. 
iEgypt,  and  the  provinces  in  the  eaft,  acknow. 
ledged  his  authority.  The  fame  difpofition  pre- 
vailed in  Africa.  That  whole  country  was  wil- 
ling to  follow  the  example  fet  by  the  people  of 
Carthage.  In  that  city,  without  any  order  or 
authority  from  Vipfanius  Apronianus,  then  pro- 
confular  governor  of  the  province,  a  public  treat 
was  given  by  a  pragmatical  fellov/,  of  the  name 
of  Crefcens,  one  of  Nero's  freedmen,  who  had 
the  ambition  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  as  an  active 
partifan  in  the  interefl  of  Otho.  Such,  in  times 
of  pubhc  diftra^tion,  is  the  prefumption  of  the 

lowell 
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lovveft  men  in  the  ftate.     They  think  it  time  to  g  q  q  j^ 
emerge  from  their  obfcurity,  and  a£t  their  part,       i_ 
as  if  they  had  an  interefl  in  the  commonwealth,  v.^^v'^^ 
The  mob  of  Carthage  expreffed  their  zeal  with  A.  U.  C. 
all  demonftrations  of  joy,  and  the  refl  of  Africa     ^22. 
followed  their  example.  ^  ^' 

LXXVII.  In  this  poflure  of  affairs,  while  the  ^* 
armies  and  thefeveral  provinces  embraced  oppofite 
interefts,  it  was  evident  that  Vitellius,  to  fecure 
his  title,  had  nothing  \ek  but  the  decifion  of  the 
fword.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at 
Rome,  difcharging  all  the  functions  of  the  fo- 
vereign  power,  as  if  he  was  eftablifhed  in  pro- 
found ti-anquillity.  His  conduct,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  was  fuch  as  became  the  dignity  of  the 
ftate ;  but  his  meafures,  for  the  moil  part,  were 
haftily  adopted,  the  mere  expedients  of  the  day. 
He  named  himfelf  and  his  brother  Titianus  joint 
confuls  C^Jy  ^^  continue  in  oflice  till  the  calends 
of  March.  For  the  two  following  months,  with 
a  view  tp  curry  favour  with  the  German  army, 
he  appointed  Verginius,  and  gave  him  for  his 
colleague  Poppseus  Vopifcus.  For  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  latter  he  pretended  motives  of  friend- 
Ihip  ;  but,  as  men  of  penetration  thought,  his 
real  view  was  to  pay  court  to  the  people  of 
Vienne.  With  regard  to  future  confuls,  no  al- 
teration was  made  in  the  arrangement  fettled  by 
Nero  or  by  Galba.  Caelius  Sabinus  and  his 
brother  Flavins  were  to  fucceed  for  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  From  the  firll  of  July  to  Sep- 
tember, Arrius  Antoninus  ("bj  and  Marius  Cel- 
fus  were  to  be  in  office.  Nor  did  Vitellius,  after 
his  victory,  difturb  this  order  of  fucceffion.  Otho, 
at  the  fame  time,  thought  proper  to  grant  the 
augural  and  pontifical  dignities,  as  the  fummit  of 
civil  honours,  to  fuch  of  the  fenators  as  were 
grown  grey  in  pubHc  ftations ;  nor  was  he  un- 
mindful 
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BOOK  mindful  of  the  young  patricians  lately  recalled 
I.       from  banifhment.     To  footh  the  remembrance  of 
^— ■'-^ — ^  their   fuiTerings,  he  bellowed  upon  them  the  fa- 
A.  U.  C.  cerdotal  honours  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  their 
j^  j^    anceftors.   Cadius  Rufus  fcj,  Pedius  Blaefus,  and 
59.      Ssevinus  Pomtinus,  who  under  Claudius  or  Ne- 
ro had  been  charged  with  extortion,  and  expel- 
led the  fenate,  were  reftored  to  their  rank.     To 
varnifh   this    proceeding,    the   real   offence  was 
fuppreffed,  and  what  was,  in  faft,  public  rapine, 
in  the  flyle  of  the  pardon  took  the  name  of  vio- 
lated majefly  ;  a  charge  held  in  fuch  general  de- 
teflation,  that,   to  elude  it,  the  bed  and  wifefl: 
laws  were  fet  afide. 

LXXVIII.  In  order  to  extend  his  popularity, 
Otho,  in  the  next  place,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  cities  and  provinces,  little  doubting  but  by 
ads  of  munificence  he  fhould  be  able  to  ftrengthen 
his  intereft.  To  the  colonies  of  Hifpalis  and 
Emerita  fa  J,  then  on  the  decline,  he  tranfplanted 
a  number  of  families :  the  Lingones  were  ho- 
noured with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  the  province  of  Bastica  all  the  Moorifh 
cities  were  annexed.  He  gave  a  new  code  of 
laws  to  Cappadocia,  and  another  to  Africa;  all 
popular  grants,  and  fplendid  for  the  prefent,  but 
foon  to  fade  away,  and  fmk  into  oblivion.  Amidfl 
thefe  innovations,  all  of  them  temporizing  ads, 
occafioned  by  the  prefTure  of  his  affairs,  and  per- 
haps on  that  account  excufable,  he  did  not  forget 
his  tender  pafTions.  Even  in  the  moment  when 
the  fovereign  power  was  ftill  at  ftake,  his  love  of 
Poppaca  was  not  extinguifhed.  With  fond  re- 
membrance of  that  connection,  he  caufed  her  fla- 
tues  to  be  rcftorcd  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate. 
There  is  reafon  to  think,  that,  with  a  view  to  po- 
pularity, he  intended  to  celebrate  the  memory  of 
Nefo,   with    public  honours.      Many    were  for 

erecting 
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ere£ling  the  ftatues  of  that  emperor  f'?J,  and  even  BOOK 
propofed    it  as   a  public  meafiire.     The  populace       I- 
and  the  loldiers,  as  if  they  meant  to  decorate  their  "^ — ^'"*^ 
emperor  with  additional  fplendour,  fainted  him  by     o;  * 
the  title  of  Nero   Otho.     He    heard   their  ac-    a.'-D. 
clamations,  but  remained  filent;  perhaps  unwilling      69, 
to  reje'!^   the  compliment,    perhaps  afliamed   to 
accept  it. 

LXXIX.  The  public  mind  being  now  intent 
on  the  great  fcene  that  began  to  open,  no  wonder 
if  foreign  affairs  fell  into  negleft.  Encouraged 
by  the  inattention  that  prevailed  at  Rome,  the 
Rhoxolanians,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  in  the 
preceding  winter  had  cut  off  two  entire  cohorts, 
made  an  irruption  into  the  province  of  Ma^fia, 
with  nine  thoufand  horfe ;  a  band  of  freebooters, 
determined  to  ravage  the  country.  Plunder,  and 
not  war,  was  their  paflion.  They  prowled  about 
in  queft  of  prey,  without  order,  or  apprehenfion 
of  an  enemy,  when,  on  a  fudden,  they  found 
themfelves  liemmed  in  by  the  third  legion  and 
their  auxiliaries.  The  Romans  advanced  in  order 
of  battle.  The  Sarmatians,  overloaded  with 
booty,  were  taken  by  furprifc.  On  a  damp  and 
flippery  foil,  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  horfes  was  of 
no  ufe.  Unable  to  retreat,  they  were  cut  to 
pieces,  more  like  men  bound  in  fetters,  than  fol- 
diers  armed  for  the  field  of  battle.  It  may  feem 
ftrange,  but  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  the  courage  of 
the  Sarmatians  has  no  inw.ird  principle,  but  de- 
pends altogether  upon  external  circumftances ; 
a  kind  of  courage,  that  has  no  fource  in  the  m.ind, 
but  may  be  faid  to  be  out  of  the  man.  In  an 
engagement  with  the  infantry,  nothing  can  be 
more  dailardly  ;  in  an  onfet  of  the  cavalry,  they 
are  impetuous,  fierce,  and  irrefiliible.  Their 
weapons  are  long  fpears  or  fabrcs  of  an  enormous 
fize,  which   thev  v/ield  with  both  hands.      The 
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BOOK  chiefs  wear  coats  of  mail,  formed  with  plates  o^ 
I.       iron,  or  the  tough  hides  of  animals,  impenetrable 
"^•^r"--^  to  the  enemy,  but  to  themfelves  an  incumbrance 
^^'J^'  ^'  fo  unwieldy,  that  he  who  falls  in  battle  is  never 

A.  D.    ^^^^  ^°  '"^^^  again. 

'  ^g.  In  their  encounter  with  the  Romans,  a  heavy 

fall  of  rain  and  a  fudden  thaw  deprived  them  of 
all  advantage  from  the  velocity  of  their  horfes; 
the  confequence  was,  that  they  were  overwhelmed 
in  a  deep  wafte  of  fnow.  The  light  breaft-plates 
of  the  Romans  were  no  impediment.  With 
their  miffive  weapons,  and  their  fwords  of  a  mo- 
derate length,  they  were  able  to  ruih  into  the 
thickeft  ranks ;  while  the  Sarmatians,  who  wear 
neither  Hiield  nor  buckler,  were  a  mark  at  a 
diftance,  or  in  clofe  engagement  cut  to  pieces. 
The  few  who  efcaped  from  the  flaughter,  fled 
for  refuge  to  their  fens  and  marllies,  and  there 
died  of  their  wounds,  or  periffaed  under  the  in- 
clemency of  the  feafon.  An  account  of  this 
tranfadion  being  received  at  Rome,  a  triumphal 
ftatue  was  decreed  to  Marcus  Aponius,  then  go- 
vernor of  Ma^fia.  Fulvius  Aurelius,  Julianus 
Titius,  and  Numifms  Lupus,  all  three  commanders 
of  legions,  obtained  the  confular  ornaments.  The 
joy  exprelTed  by  Otho  was  beyond  all  bounds. 
He  aflumed  the  merit  of  the  viftory,  boafting 
with  vain  glory,  that,  by  his  own  aufpicious  for- 
tune, and  the  valour  of  his  officers  and  his  armies, 
he  had  aggrandifed  the  Roman  name. 

LXXX.  From  a  caufe  altogether  contemptible, 
and  in  its  origin  threatening  no  kind  of  danger, 
a  violent  fedition  well  nigh  involved  the  city  in 
ruin.  The  feventeenth  cohort,  then  quartered  at 
Oftia,  had  orders  to  remove  to  Rome.  The  care 
of  providing  them  with  arms  was  committed  to 
Varius  Crifpinus,  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  bands. 
That  officer,  intending  to  execute  his  orders  with- 
out 
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out  noife  or  buftle,   chofe  his  time  towards  the  b  o  O  K 
clofe   of  day,  when   the  camp  was  quiet.     He       I. 
opened  the  magazine  of  arms,  and  ordered  the  ^■'^''v^^ 
waggons  to  be  loaded.     The  latenefs  of  the  hour-^*  ^'  ^' 
filled    the     men  with    fufpicion ;   the   intention    a^^ 
feemed  dark  and  dangerous,  and  the  affedlation      gg, " 
of  fecrecy  produced  a  general  tumult.     The  fol- 
diers  were   in  liquor,   and,  at  the  fight  of  their 
arms,  reafoning  like  drunken  men,  they  thought 
it  their  bufmefs    to  feize  them  without   delay. 
They  murmured,  they  complained  5  they  charged 
the   tribunes  and  centurions  with  treachery,   de- 
claring aloud,  that  a  dark  confpiracy  was  form- 
ed,  with  intention  to  arm  the  fiaves  and  domcflics 
of  the  fenators  againfl  the  life  of  Otho.     A  fcene 
of  uproar  and  confufion  followed.     Some  were 
llupified  with  liquor,  and  comprehended  nothing: 
the  profligate  liked  the  opportunity   to  commit 
midnight   plunder;  and  the  multitude,  as  ufual, 
were  ready  to  mix  in  any   fudden  commotion. 
Thofe  who  regarded  difcipline  and  good  order, 
were  undiflinguiflied  in  the  dark.     The  tribune, 
who  attempted  to  reflrain  their  fury,  was  mur- 
dered on  the  fpot.     The  centurions,  who  exerted 
themfelves  on  the  occaiion,  fuffered  in  like  man- 
ner.    The  foldiers  feized  their  arms ;  they  mounted 
their  horfes,  and,  entering  the  city  fword  in  hand, 
ruflred  in  a  body  to  the  imperial  palace. 

LXXXI.  Otho  was  engaged  at  a  grand  en- 
tertainment, to  which  he  had  invited  the  mofl 
diftinguifhed  of  both  fexes.  A  fudden  terror 
feized  the  whole  company.  The  caufe  was  un- 
known. VvTas  it  an  accidental  fray  among  the  fol- 
diers, or  the  perfidy  of  the  emperor  ?  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Should  they  (lay  and  perifti  toge- 
ther ?  or  was  it  more  advifable  to  difperfe,  and 
fly  different  ways  ?  In  the  hurry  and  agitation  no 
one  could  decide.     They  made  a  Ihew  of  refolii- 
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BOOK  tion ;  their  courage  failed ;    they  flood  covered 
I.      with  coniternation,  and,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 

^-^-^r^*^  Otho,  endeavoured   to  perufe  his  countenance. 
*  The  ufual  fate  of  fufpicious  minds  attended  them 

^^  f)^  all.  They  were  afraid  of  Otho,  and  he  flood 
69.  trembling  for  himfelf.  He  trembled  alfo  for  the 
fenate,  and  thought  of  their  danger  no  kfs  than 
of  his  own.  He  ordered  the  two  praetorian  conv 
manders  to  go  forth  in  order  to  appeafe  the 
tumult,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  advifed  his  com- 
pany to  depart.  They  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  magiilrates  threw  afide  the  enligns  of  their 
office,  and  difperfed  without  their  friends,  without 
their  train  of  attendants.  Old  men  and  women 
of  diflinftion  wandered  about  in  the  dark,  they 
knew  not  whither.  Few  dared  to  venture  to- 
wards their  own  habitations.  The  greatefl  part 
took  fhelter  with  their  friends,  and  where  the 
meanefl  of  their  dependants  lived,  that  place  they 
thought  the  fafefl  refuge. 

LXXXII.  The  madnefs  of  the  foldlers  was  not 
to  be  controuled.  They  burll  the  palace  gates, 
and  rufhed  forward  to  the  banqueting  room, 
with  outrageous  clamour  demanding  a  fight  qf 
Otho.  Julius  Martialls,  one  of  the  tribunes,  and 
Vitelllus  Saturninus,  the  prsefed  of  the  legion, 
endeavoured  to  oppofe  the  torrent,  and  were  both 
wounded  In  the  fray.  Nothing  was  to  be  feeii  but 
the  flafli  of  arms,  and  nothing  heard  but  threats 
and  denunciations  of  vengeance,  now  againfl  the 
centurions,  and,  at  times,  againfl  the  whole  body 
.  of  the  fenate.  The  foldlers  neither  knew  the  cauie 
nor  the  objeft  of  their  phrenzy,  and,  having  no 
particular  vitllm  in  view,  they  refolved  to  lay 
a  fcene  of  general  llaughter.  They  forced  their 
way  into  the  apartment  of  the  prince.  Otho, 
forgetting  his   own   rank  and  the  majcfly  of  em- 

pir?. 
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pire,  flood  up  on  his  couch,  with  tears  andfup-  BOOK 
plications    imploring  the   foldiers  to  defift.     He       I. 
prevailed  at    length.      The  men  retired   to    the  "'-"-^r^-^ 
camp,  with  a  fullen  fpirit,  and  guilt  at  their  hearts,     o 
On  the  following  day  Rome  had  the  appearance   a.  d. 
of  a  city  taken  by  aflault.     The  houfes  were  fhut,      69. 
the  flreets    deferted,  the   populace  in  a  general 
panic.     The  foldiers  wandered  about,  in  a  fullen 
mood,  with  looks  of  difcontent,  rather  than  re- 
pentance.    The  two  prsefeds,  Licinius  Proculus 
and  Plotius   Firmus,  went  round  to  the  feveral 
companies,  and  harangued  the  men,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  own  peculiar  temper,  in  foothing  terms, 
or  in  a  ftile  of  reproach.     A  diftribution  of  fiv# 
thoufand   fefherces  to    each   man  concluded  the 
bulinefs.     The   tumult   over,  Otho  ventured  to 
enter  the  camp.     The  tribunes  and   centurions 
gathered   round  him,   but  without  the  mihtary 
ornaments  of  their  rank,  praying  to  be  difmiifed 
from  the  fervice,  that  they  might  retire  to  Hve  in 
eafe  and  fafety.     The  foldiers  felt  the  requeft  as 
a  reproach  for  their  own  condudl,     Remorfeand 
forrow  took  pofleiTion  of  every  mind.     They  ex- 
prefled  their    willingnefs  to  return  to  their  duty, 
and,  of  their  own  motion,  defired  to  fee  the  au- 
thors of    the   infurredion   brought   to    punifh- 
ment. 

LXXXIII.  In  this  delicate  conjuncture,  when 
the  times  were  big  with  danger,  and  a  difcordant 
foldiery  heightened  the  diftraftion.  Otho  felt  that 
he  had  a  difficult  game  to  play.  AH,  who  wiilied 
well  to  the  fervice,  called  for  an  immediate  reform 
of  the  army  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loofe 
and  profligate,  always  the  greateft  number,  liked 
nothing  fo  well  as  tumult  and  infurredions,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  an  ambitiouij  leader.  To 
fuch  minds  Otho  knew  that  the  Itrongeft  motives 
to  a  civil  war,  are  the  hopes  of  growing   rich 

by 
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•g  Q  Q  j^  by  the  fpoils  of  the  public ;    nor  was  he  to  learn, 

I.       that  power,   obtained  by  guilt,  is  incompatible 

v-^r--*^  with  a  neW  fyflem  of  laws  and  the  rigour  of  an- 

A.  U.  C.  cient  manners.     But  flili  the  danger,  that  hung 

»^^     over  the  city   and  the  Roman  fenate,  filled  him 

go. '    with  anxiety^   In  this  alarming  fituation^  he  fpoke 

to  the  following  effect : 

"  I  come  not  now,  my  fellow-foldiers,  to  ex- 
"  cite  your  zeal  for  me,  and  the  caufe  in  which 
"  we  are  engaged  ;  much  lefs  do  I  come  to  add 
**  new  ardour  to  your  courage.  Both  are  too 
''  well  known :  they  need  no  incentive.  Per- 
"  haps  fome  rellraint  may  be  neceflary  ;  perhaps 
"  the  zeal,  that  pervades  you  all,  'requires  a  de- 
"  gree  of  moderation.  In  the  late  tumult,  it 
"  was  not  the  love  of  plunder,  nor  ill-will  to 
"  any  man,  or  any  fet  of  men,  that  urged  you  on. 
'*  From  thefe  motives,  difcord  and  mutiny  have 
"  often  broke  out  in  various  armies ;  but  upon 
"  your  conduct  they  had  no  efFed.  Nor  was 
*'  there  in  that  tranfadion  any  fear  of  danger, 
"  or  fo  much  as  a  wilh  to  renounce  your  duty. 
''  It  was  your  regard  for  me,  fmcere  indeed,  but 
"  generous  to  excefs,  that  hurried  you  on  to 
"  ads  of  intemperance,  and  even  violence.  You 
"  liftened  to  your  paiTions,  but  not  to  your  judg- 
"  ment ;  and  where  judgment  does  not  dircft 
"  and  guide,  the  beft  counfels  and  the  befl  caufe 
"  are  often  ruined.  We  are  going  forth  to  a 
"  great  and  important  war.  And  muft  all  intel- 
"  ligence  be  communicated  to  the  army  ?  Muft 
"  every  fecret  be  difclofed  ?  And  muft  councils 
*■•'  of  war  be  held  in  a  public  aflembly  of  the  fol- 
"  diers  ?  The  reafon  of  things,  and  the  opportu- 
"  nity  which  muft  be  feized  at  once,  or  loft  for 
"  ever,  will  not  allow  a  mode  of  proceeding  fo 
"  flow  and  dangerous  to  the  fervice.  To  know 
''  fome  things  is  the  duty  of  the  foldier ;   in 

"  others, 
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''  others,  not  to  be  informed  is  his  happinefs,  BOOK 

"  and  fubmiffion  is  his  virtue.     Even  the  tri-       I. 

**  bunes  and  centurions  mud  often  receive  their  <— — r-^.-/ 

**  orders,  without  a  reafon  afligned :   to  know     '  ^*  ^* 

*'  the  motives  that  weigh  with  the  general,  is  not   ^  ^^ 

"  their  province  ;  to  obey  is  the  duty  of  the  in-      50.  * 

*'  ferior  officer.     If  every  fubaltern  may  difcufs 

**  the  operations  of  war,  and  cavil  with  the  com- 

"  mander  in  chief,  fubordination  ceafes,  difcip- 

*'  line  is  at  an  end,  and  the  beft  concerted  en- 

**  terprife  may  be  defeated.     And  are  we  now  to 

*'  imagine,  that  the  foldier,  when  the  enemy  is 

"  at  hand,  may  feize  his  arms,  and,  as  caprice 

*'  or  fancy  prompts,  fally  forth  in  the  dead  of 

"  night  ?  Shall  two  or  three  drunken  men  (in 

"  the  laft  night's  fray,  I  do  not  believe  there 

*'  were  more)  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 

*'  of  their  officers  ?   Shall  they  murder  the  cen- 

"  turions,  and,  in  a  fit  of  phrenzy^  rulh  to  the 

*'  pavilion  of  their  general  ? 

LXXXIV.  "  You,  my  fellow-foldiers,  have 
"  tranfgreffed  the  bounds  of  your  duty ;  the 
"  fatt  mud  be  admitted  ;  but  your  zeal  for  me 
"  was  the  caufe.  And  yet,  refleft  for  a  mo- 
"  ment,  what  might  have  been  the  confequence  ? 
*'  Amidll  that  general  uproar,  in  the  gloom  of 
"  midnight  darknefs,  the  aflaffin's  blow  might 
''  have  been  aimed  at  me,  whom  you  wiffied  to 
"  defend.  Give  Vitellius  his  option;  let  him 
*'  and  his  rebel  foldiers  have  the  power  of  choof- 
"  ing,  and  v;hat  greater  curfe  could  they  in- 
"  voke  ?  what  calamity  could  they  call  down 
"  upon  us,  fo  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  a  turbu- 
"  lent  and  fatlious  fpirit,  and  ail  the  evils  of  dif- 
''  cord  and  fedition  ?  Let  the  foldier  refufe  to 
"  obey  his  centurion  ;  let  the  centurion  fhake 
"  off  the  authority  of  the  tribune  j  let  the  ca- 
"  valry  and  the  foot  foldiers  be  intermixed,  with- 

'*  out 
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out  order  or   didinclion  ;   and  let  us   all,  in 
one  piomifcuous  body,  go  forward  to  the  war. 
Need  our  enemies  wifh  for  more  ?  We  fhould 
rufn  on  fure  deflruclion.     It  is  obedience,  my 
fellow-foldiers,  implicit,  prompt  obedience  (^^z^, 
witriout  paunng  to  wrangle  with  our  fuperior 
ol^icer,   that  gives   to   military   operations   all 
'  their  energy.     The  army  that  fhev/s  itfelf,  in 
'  time  of  peace,  attentive  to  ^difcipline  and  good 
'  order,  is  fure  to  be  the  mod  formidable  in  the 
'  day  of  battle.     It  is  yours  to  arm  in  the  caufe 
•'  of  your  country,  and  to  face  the  enemy  Vv  th 
■'  heroic  valour :    be  it  mine  to  form  the  plan 
•'  of  operations,  and,  in  the  execution,  to  dired: 
■'  and  guide  the  courage  of  the  army.     The  guilt 
•'  of  laif   night  extends  to   a  few  only ;   and  of 
''-  thofe  few,  two  only  fliall  expiate  the  offence. 
'-  That  done,  let   us  bury  in  oblivion  the  hor- 
"  rors   of  that  fhameful   tumult ;   and  may  no 
"  other  army  hear  thofe  dreadful  imprecations 
"  uttered  againft  a  Romnn  fenate.     Againft  that 
"  venerable  body,  the  head  of  the  empire,  and 
"  the  fountain,  from  which  juftice  flows  through 
••*  the  provinces,  not  even  Vitellius,  nor  his  raih- 
"  levied  crev/  of  Germans,  vrould  dare  to  medi- 
"  tate  fo  vile  a  deed. 

"  And  can  there  be  in  Italy  a  race  of  men, 
"  the  genuine  offspring  of  Roman  citizens,  who 
"  are  capable  of  fo  foul  a  parricide?  Who  can 
"  lift  their  impious  hands  againft  the  facred 
"^  order,  from  whom  our  caufe  derives  fo  much 
"  luftre,  to  the  confufion  of  Vitellius,  and  the 
"  fcum  of  nations  that  follows  him  to  the  field  ? 
"  Some  ftates,  it  is  true,  have  been  induced  to 
"  join  his  ilandard  ;  he  has  the  appearance  of 
"  an  army  ;  but  the  fenate  is  on  our  fide.  The 
"  commonwealth  is  with  us ;  our  enemies  are 
"  the  enemies  of  Rome.     And  when  I  mention 

"  Rome, 
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**  Rome,  when  you  yourfelves  behold  that  mag-  BOOK 
*'  nificent  city,  do  you  imagine  that  it  connfts        I. 
*'  in  walls,  and  buildings,  and  a  pile  of  ftones  ?  "^-^ — ^ 
"  Inanimate  ftru6:ures,  and  mute  and  fenfelefs  ^"'J'^'  ^\ 
"  edifices  may  moulder  away,  and  riie  again  out     a     -k 
of  their  ruins  :  but  the   ftability  of  empire  de-      c^, 
pends  upon  the  fenate  :  upon  the  fafety  of  that 
auguft  alfembly,  the  welfare  of  the  communi- 
ty, the  peace  of  nations,  your  fate  and  mine 
are  grafted.     It  Avas  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  father  of  the  Roman  ftate,  who 
inftituted,  with  folemn  aufpices,   that  facred 
*'  order.     It  has  fubiifted  in  vigour  from  that 
"  time ;  from  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  to  the 
*''  eflabliftiment  of  the  Caefars,  it  has  been  pre- 
"  ferved  inviolate.     We   received  it  from   our 
"  anceftors ;  let  us  tranfmit  it  to  our  pofterity, 
"  unihaken,  unimpaired,  immortal.     From  your 
"  order,  from  the  people  at  large,  the  fenate  is 
"  fuppli'ed   with   its  brighteft   ornaments ;    and 
-"  from  the  fenate   you   derive  a   fucceffion   of 
"  princes." 

LXXXV.  This  fpeech,  feafoned  with  reproof, 
yet  tempered  with  conciliating  language,  was  fa- 
vourably received ;  and  the  moderation  of  the 
prince,  who  punifhed  only  two  of  the  mutineers, 
gave  general  fatisfa£lion.  By  that  lenient  mea- 
fure,  the  foldiers,  too  fierce  to  be  controuled, 
were  quieted  for  the  prefent,  Rome,  hov/ever, 
was  not  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity.  A  ccnftant 
din  of  arms  was  heard,  and  M^arlike  preparations 
were  feen  in  every  quarter.  1  he  foldiers  did 
not,  as  before,  riot  in  tumultuous  bodies ;  but, 
being  difperfed  throughout  the  city,  they  found 
means,  in  various  fliapes,  to  infmuate  themfelves 
into  houfes,  v.iiere  they  watched,  with  fufficient 
maUgnity,  the  motions  and  words  of  all,  who 
by  their  nobilitv,  their %eakh,  or  their  talents, 
V.jL.  liL        '  G  were 
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BOOK  ^^^^^  eminent  enough  to  be  objects  of  calumny, 

I.       A  report  prevailed  at  the  fame  time,  that  Vitel- 

^— ^, — ^  lius  had  a  number  of  emiifaries  difperfed  among 

A.  U.  C.  the  popuiace,  to  ad;  a^  fpies,  and  watch  the  ftate 

.  ^^     of  parties.     Hence  jealoufy,   miftruft   and  fear. 

5g_ '    No  man  thought  himfelf  fafe  under  his  own  roof. 

Abroad  and  under  the  eye  of  the  pubUc  the  alarm 

was  ftill  greafer.     AVhatever  was   the  rumour  of 

the  day,  all  degrees  and  ranks   were   obliged  to 

fet  their  faces  for  the  occafion  :  if  bad,  they  were 

afraid  of  feeming  to  defpond  ;  and,  if  propitious, 

unwilling  to  be  thought  backward  in  demonftra- 

tipns  of  joy.     With  events   of  either  kind,  their 

features  were  taught  to  comply. 

The  fathers  had  the  hardeft  tafk.  Silence  in 
'  the  fenate  might  be  thought  fullen  difcontent,  and 
liberty  of  fpeech  might  be  deemed  a  crime.  Adu- 
lation itlelf  was  at  a  ftand.  Who  could  deceive 
a  prince,  who  was  but  lately  a  private  man,  and, 
in  that  ftatlon,  praftifed  flattery,  till  he  became 
a  perfect  mailer  of  that  infidious  art  ?  The  fathers 
were  driven  to  little  (Iratagems ;  they  tortured 
every  fentence  into  a  thoufand  forms,  and,  to 
diverfify  one  and  the  fame  thought,  all  the  co- 
lours of  rhetoric  were  exhaufted.  All  agreed  to 
call  Vitellius  a  public  ememy  and  a  parri- 
cide. This  was  the  burthen  of  every  fpeech. 
Cautious  men,  who  looked  forward  to  their  own 
fecurity,  avoided  entering  into  particulars,  con- 
tent with  hackneyed  declamation :  others,  with- 
out refer ve  or  management,  poured  out  a  torrent 
of  virulent  invective,  but  generally  chofe  to  rife 
in  the  midft  of  noife  and  clamour,  when  nothing- 
could  be  diftinctiy  heard,  and  the  fpeaker  could 
mouth  and  bellow,  without  the  danger  of  being 
underdood  or  remembered. 

LXXXVI.  A  NUMBER  of  prodigies,  announc- 
ed from  different  quarters,  diSufed  a  general  pa- 
nic. 
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nic.  The  goddefs  of  vI£lory,  in  the  veftlbule  of  g  q  O  K 
the  capitol,  let  the  reins  of  two  horfes,  harnef-  I. 
fed  to  her  chariot,  fall  from  her  hand.  A  form  ^>-'--:-— / 
of  more  than  human  fize  was  feen  to  iffue  from 
the  chapel  of  Juno.  In  an  iflandin  theTiber  (^<^J,  ^  j^ 
the  ftatue  of  Julius  Cccfar,  without  any  apparent  69. 
caufe,  on  a  day  perfeftly  ferene  and  calm,  turn- 
ed round  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft.  In  Etruria 
an  ox  was  faid  to  have  fpoken  :  animals  brought 
forth  monftrous  births,  and  to  thefe  was  added  a 
variety  of  prseternaturai  appearances,  fuch  as  in 
rude  and  barbarous  ages  were  the  coinage  of  fu- 
perftition ;  and,  even  in  profound  peace,  made 
an  impreffion  on  vulgar  credulity,  though  of  late 
years  they  have  fo  far  loft  their  efteO:,  that,  un- 
lefs  it  be  a  time  of  public  diftrefs,  they  pafs  away 
unheeded  and  forgotten.  Amidft  the  omens, 
which  feemed  to  threaten  impending  danger,  an 
inundation  of  the  Tiber  was  the  moft  alarming. 
The  waters  fwelled  above  their  banks,  and  over- 
flowed the  adjacent  country.  The  Sublician 
bridge  was  carried  away  by  the  flood ;  and  the 
ruins,  that  fell  in,  obftvucling  the  courfe  of  the 
river,  the  torrent  was  driven  back  with  fuch  im- 
petuous violence,  that  not  only  the  level  parts  of 
the  city,  but  even  the  higher  grounds,  were  co- 
vered with  a  general  deluge  fbj.  The  people  in 
the  ftreets  were  fwallowed  up,  and  numbers  were 
drowned  in  their  fliops,  and  in  their  beds.  The 
corn  in  the  public  granaries  was  deftroyed  ;  a 
famine  enfued,  and  the  common  people  were  re- 
duced to  the  laft  diftrefs.  The  waters,  that  lay 
for  fome  time  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  fapped  the 
foundation  of  feveral  infulated  houfes,  and  when 
the  flood  fell  back  into  its  channel,  the  fuper- 
ftrufture  tumbled  to  the  ground.  This  difaftcr 
was  no  fooner  over,  than  a  new  occurrence  fpread 
a  general  terror.  Otho  was  preparing  to  fet  out 
G  2  on 
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B  O  0  K  o^  his  -expedition.     His  way  was  over  the  field  of 
I. ""      Mars,  and  the  Flaminian  road  ;   but  both  places 
^— -v"*^  were    impaiTable.      This    circumftance,    though 
A.  U.  C.  accidental,    or  the  effect  of  natural   caufes,  was 
A    '-A     magnified  into  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods  de- 
go.  "    nounced  the  flaughter  of  armies  and  a  train  of 
public  calamities. 

LXXXVII.    Tke  emperor   ordered    a    luftra- 
tion  (aj^  and  having  purified   the  city,    turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  condud  of  the  war.     The 
Penine  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  with  all  the  paflfes 
into  Italy,  were  in  the  poiTeiiion  of  Vitellius  an4 
his  armies.     Otho   refolved,  therefore,  to  make 
a  defcent  on  the  coafl:  of  Narbon  Gaul,  with  a 
fleet  well  manned,  and  in  force  to  keep  the  com- 
mand of  thofe  feas.     All  who  furvived  the  maf- 
facre  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  had  been,  by 
Galba's  orders,  throAvn  into  prifon,  v/ere  releafed 
by   Otho,    and   incorporated   with  the  legions. 
He  depended  on  the  fidelity  of  thofe  men,  and, 
by  giving  to  others  the  like  hopes  of  preferm.ent, 
he  infpired  the  whole  body  with  zeal  and  ardour. 
In  order  to  (Irengthen  his  fleet,  he  embarked  the 
city  cohorts,  and  a  confiderable  detachment  from 
the  praetorian  guards  ;  a  body  of  men  capable  of 
defending  their  generals  by  their  courage,  and 
of  alTifting  with  their  advice.     The  condu^l  of 
the  marine   was  committed    t'o   three    officers ; 
namely,    Antonius   Novellus    and   Suedius   Cle- 
mens,  both  centurions  of  principal  rank,  and 
j3imiHus  Pacenfis,  a  tribune  degraded  by  Galba, 
but,  fmce  the  death   of  that  emperor,  reftored 
his  rank.     A  freednian  of  the  name  of  Ofcus 
\vas  appointed   to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
fleet,  and  act  as  a  fpy  or  better  men  than  him- 
felf.     'the  land  forces,  both  horfe  and  infantry, 
were  put  under  the  command  of  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus,  Marius  Celfus^  and  Anmus  Gallus.     To 
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them  was  added  Licinius  Proculus,  the  pr^fed 
of  the  praetorians,  and  in  him  Otho  repofed   his 
whole  confidence.     This  officer,  in  time  of  peace, 
difcharged  the  functions  of  his  flation  with  fuf-  A.  U.  C. 
ficient  abihty ;  but   he  had  feen  no  fervice,  and      ^^2- 
had  therefore  no  {kill  in  miHtary  affairs.     He  had       ; 
talents   for    mifchief,  and  knew  how  to  obflruft 
the  authority  of  Paulinus,  to  check  the  ardour  of 
Celfus,  and  to  thwart  the  judgment  of  Gallus.  An 
enemy  to  every  excellence  of  thofe  three  ofEcerSj 
he  found,  as  ufually  happens,  that  worth  cind  mo- 
deft   merit  were   tio    match  for  malice  and  left- 
handed  policy. 

LXXXVIII.  Before  Otho  fet  out  from  Rome, 
Cornelius  Dolabella  was,  by  his  order,  conveyed 
under  a  guard  to  the  Aquinian  colony  (iz),  there 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  but  not  in  clofe  con- 
finement. His  only  crime  was  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  and  his  afiinity  to  Galba.  Several 
magiftrates,  ?.nd  others  of  confular  rank,  had  it 
in  command  to  attend  Otho  on  his  expedition,  not 
to  aifiil  in  the  war  by  their  counfels  or  their 
valour,  but  to  fwell  the  pomp  of  the  emperor*s 
retinue.  In  the  number  was  Lucius  Vitellius, 
who  was  fuffered  to  mix  with  the  reft  of  the 
train,  undillinguiihed  either  as  the  brother  of  one 
emperor,  or  the  enemy  of  another.  During  thefe 
preparations,  Rome  prefented  a  fcene  of  hurry 
and  confufion.  No  order  of  men  was  exempt 
fi-om  fear  or  danger.  The  principal  fenators, 
enfeebled  by  age,  or  foftened  by  a  long  peace  ; 
the  nobility,  funk  in  iloth;  and  the  Roman  knights, 
who  had  loft  their  warlike  fpirit,  were  all  obliged 
to  put  themfelves  inreadinefs.  They  aiTumed  an 
air  of  courage,  but  their  fears  were  feen  through 
the  vain  difguife.  Some  affeded  to  make  a  dif- 
play  of  their  alacrity.  They  bought  with  vain 
oftentation  the  moft  fplendid  armour,  horfes  for 
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parade,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  luxurious 
table,  as  if  fuch  implements  were  a  neceflary 
part  of  their  camp- equipage.  The  wife  and  mo- 
derate thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  fafety 
and  the  public  welfare ;  while  the  vain  and 
fenfelefs,  whofe  views  did  not  extend  to  remote 
confequences,  filled  their  minds  with  chimerical 
expedations;  and  all,  who  were  bankrupts  both 
in  fame  and  fortune,  hoped  to  find  in  the  diftrac- 
tions  of  their  country  that  fecurity,  which,  in 
quiet  times,  they  had  never  known. 

LXXXIX.  The  people  at  large,  unacquainted 
with  the  fecrets  of  ftate,  and  of  courfe  free  from 
folicitude,  began,  however,  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of 
the  impending  war.    They  faw  the  public  revenue 
exhaufted    in  the   fervice    of  the  army  ;  they  la- 
boured   under    a   fcarcity,  of  provifions,  and  the 
price  was  rifing  every  day  ;   whereas,  in  the  trou- 
bles flirred  up  by  Vindex,  none  of  thofe  incon- 
veniences affetPced  the  city  of  Rome,     That  com- 
motion was    at    a  diRanee,  a  war  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Gaul,   decided  between  the  legions  and 
the  provincial  infurgents.     The  Roman  citizens 
looked  on  in  perfed:  tranquillity,  as  if  it  were  no 
more  than  a  foreign  quarrel.     From  the  reign  of 
Augullus,    when    that    emperor  eftablifhed  the 
power  of  the    Csefars,  this  had  conflantly  been 
the  cafe.      The  iilue  of  every  war  affected  the  fo- 
vereign  only.     Under  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  the 
evils  of  peace  were  the  worft  calamities.     The 
attempt  of  Scribonianus  (a)  to  fhake  the  autho- 
rity of.  Claudius  was  crufhed    as  foon  as   difco- 
vered.     Nero  was  undone  by  rumours  and  vague 
intelligence,  not  by  force  of  arms.     In  the  pre- 
fent  juncture,   the  face  of  things  was  changed. 
The  prefTure  was  felt  at  home.     The  fleets  and 
legions  were  in  motion,  and,  beyond  all  example, 
the  preetorian  bands  and  city  cohorts  were  obliged 
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to  take  the   field.     The  eaft  and  wefi  were  en- 
gaged    in    the    conteft ;   the    feveral    provinces^ 
which  the   leading  chiefs  left  behind  them,  were 
up  in  arms ;   and,  under  better   generals,  there  "^ 
were  ample  materials  for  a  long  and  difficult  war. 
Otho   was  now  on  the   point  of  beginning  his 
inarch.     A  fcruple  was  ftarted  to  deter  him  from 
proceeding,  till  the   ceremony  of  depofiting  the 
facred  fhields  called   the  ancilia   (bj  was  per- 
formed with  due    rites  and  ceremonies.     He  rc- 
jeded  the  advice.     Delay   had  been  the  ruin  of 
Nero,  and    Caecina   by  this  time  had  paflfed  the 
Alps.     The  time    called  for   vigour   and  expe- 
dition. 

XC.  On  the  day  preceding  the  ides  of  March, 
Otho  called  a  meeting  of  the  fenate.  He  re- 
commended the  care  of  the  commonwealth  to  the 
wifdom  of  that  aflembly,  and  ordered  the  pro- 
perty of  fuch  as  had  been  recalled  from  banifli- 
ment,  fmce  the  death  of  Nero,  to  be  refhored  to 
the  refpeftive  owners.  To  this  liberality  nothing 
could  be  objected:  it  was  an  a6t  of  juftice,  in  ap- 
pearance magnificent,  but  of  little  ufe,  as  the 
public  officers  had  already  feized  the  whole  into 
their  own  hands.  From  the  fenate  Otho  pro- 
ceeded to  harangue  the  people :  he  talked  in  a 
pompous  ftyle  of  the  fathers,  and  the  majefty  of 
the  Roman  citizens.  He  mentioned  the  adverfe 
party  in  managed  terms,  imputing  to  the  legions 
error  in  judgment,  rather  than  a  turbulent  and 
factious  fpirit.  Of  Vitellius  he  made  no  mention ; 
perhaps  from  motives  of  delicacy,  or  more  pro- 
bably, becaufe  the  writer  of  the  fpeech,  looking 
forward  to  his  own  fafety,  thought  it  prudent  to 
exclude  all  perfonal  inveftive.  For  the  lafl  opi- 
nion there  feems  to  be  fome  foundation.  In  all 
military  operations,  Suetonius  Paulinus  and  Ma- 
rius  Celfus  were  Otho's  confidential  advifers ;  but 
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B  O  O  K  in  matters  that  concerned  the  civil  adminiflration, 
I-        Gaierius  Trachalus  (a)  was  the  perfon  on  whofe 

^T'^fT^  talents  he  relied.  That  minifter  had  gained  re- 
822  '  putation  at  the  bar ;  and  thofe,  who  were  beft 
A.  D.  acquainted  with  his  mode  of  eloquence,  and  the 
69.  harmony  of  his  copious  periods,  difcovered,  in 
the  compofition  of  the  fpeech,  the  ftyle  and  man- 
ner of  that  celebrated  orator.  Otho  was  received 
with  acclamations:  the  populace,  according  to 
cuftom,  yielded  to  the  impulfe  of  the  moment, 
full  of  found  and  fervile  adulation,  but  nothing 
from  the  heart.  You  would  have  thought  that 
it  was  Csefar  the  dictator,  or  Auguftus  the  em- 
peror, for  whom  they  contended  with  fo  much 
emulation.  And  yet,  in  all  this  fliew  of  zeal, 
there  was  at  the  bottom  neither  love  nor  fear ; 
fervility  was  the  motive ;  all  courted  the  yoke, 
and  all  rufhed  headlong  into  llavery.  The  public, 
?.t  this  time,  prefented  no  better  fpeftacle  than 
what  is  feen  every  day  in  a  family  of  domeftic 
flaves  :  each  individual  had  his  own  private  views  ; 
and  for  the  public  intereft,  or  the  honour  of  the 
ft  ate,  no  care  remained.  Otho  was  now  ready  to 
depart:  he  left  the  government  of  Rome,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  empire,  to  his  brother  Sal- 
vius  Titianus  (h)^  and  proceeded  on  his  ex- 
pedition. 
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I.  (YlTUS,fent  by  his  father  Vefpajian  to  congratu- 
late Galba^  hears  of  that  emperor's  deaths  and 
flops  at  Corinth,     lie  refohes  to  return  to    Syria, 
and  fails  to  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.     At  the  lafi  place 
he  vifits  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus  ;  fome  ac- 
count of  the  goddefs,  and  the  rites  of  worfyip.     He 
lands  in  Syria.     V.  Character  of  Vefpqftan,  and  of 
Mucianus.     They  lay  aftde  their  mutual  animofties^ 
and  aSl  in   concert.      The  legions   of  the  eaft  re- 
folved  to   have  a  fhare  in  the  making  of  emperors, 
VIII.  A  counierfeit  Nero  detected  andfeized.      X. 
Fro?n  trivial  matters  great  difcordat  Rome.     Vibius 
Crifpus  accufe^s  Annius  Faujius,    an   informer^  and 
procures  his  condemnation^  though  hated  himfelffor 
the  fame  prad:ices.     XI.  An  account  of  Otho^s  forces. 
XII.  His  fleets  command  the  fea  extending  to   the 
'maritime  Alps.     The  city  of  Intcmelium  facked  and 
plundered  by  the  Othonians.     The  exemplary  courage 
of  a  mother  in  the  prote^ion  ofherfon.    XIV.  Otbo*s 
fleet  infefts  the  coafl  of  Narbon  Gaul.     An  engage-- 
ment  with  the  Vitellians  in  that  quarter^  in  which 
the  Othonians  have  the  advantage.     X  VI.  Pacarius, 
the  governor  of  Corfrca, favours  the  caufe  of  Vitelliusy 
and  is  ?nurdered.      XVIT.    Ccecina,  with  the   Vi- 
tellian  forces^  enters    Italy,   and  befteges  Placentia. 
Spurinna,  one  of  Otbo's  ojjicers,  defends  the  place. 
C<zcina  raifes  theftege,  and  retires  with  his  ar?ny  to 
Cremona.     A  battle  at  that  place,  and  the  Otho- 
nians prove  vidorious.    Valens  enters  Italy.     Ccecina 
refolves  to  flrike  a  blow  before  the  arrival  of  that 
general.     He  lays  afnare  for  the  Othonians,  but  is 
defeated  by  Suetonius  Paullinus  at .  a  place   called 
Cadorum.      King   Epiphanes,    on  Otho*s  fide,  is 
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ivoiinded.  XXVII.  Valens  arrives  at  Ticinum.  A 
inolent  /edition  occajioned  by  the  Batavians.  Va- 
lens joins  the  army  under  Cacina.  XXXI.  Co'm- 
parifon  of  Otho  and  Vitellius.  Otho  holds  a  council 
to  deliberate  on  the  plan  of  the  ivar.  Some  are  for 
delay  ;  others  for  an  immediate  aBion.  Otho  is  for 
a  decifive  blow^  and,  by  advice,  retires  to  Brixelhmu 
XXXIV.  Ccccina  and  Valens  wait  for  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.  A  bridge  thrown  over  the  Po  to 
amufe  Otho  s  forces,  who  are  ivorfiedin  a  fkirmijh. 
XXXVII.  /±  report  that  both  armies  were  inclined 
to  peace,  fhewn  to  be  highly  improbable.  XXXIX. 
^itianus,  Otho's  brother,  and  Procalus,  the  prafeB 
ef  the  pr<2torian  bands,  entrufiedt.  with  the  chief  com- 
mand. They  encamp  within  four  miles  of  Bedria- 
aira.  Otho,  by  difpatches  from  Brixellum,  hurries 
them  on  to  an  engagement.  XLI.  Tlje  battle  of  Be- 
dridcum.  The  Othoniajis  defeated,  and  on  the  next 
day  lav  down  their  arms.  The  Vitellians  oiter  the 
camp,  and  both  armies  embrcice  with  tears  of  joy. 
XLV.  Otho  is  weary  of  civil  war,  and,  though  the 
foldiers  are  flill  devoted  to  his  caife,  refolves  to 
prevent  further  ejf'ifion  of  blood ;  he  falls  on  his 
own  fword.  His  funeral  immediately  performed; 
fome  of  the  menjlay  themf elves  near  the  funeral  pile. 
L.  Othos  origin  and  charader.  LI.  A  7nuiiny 
amofig  his  foldiers  ;  Verginius  in  danger  front  their 
'  fury.  Lll.  A  great  part  of  the  fenate,  who  had 
followed  Otho,  involved  in  danger.  LV.  Tranquil- 
lity prevails  at  Ro?ne.  The  games  in  hanour  of 
Ceres  celebrated  according  to  citftom.  Otho''s  death 
made  known  in  the  theatre  :  the  people  declare  for 
Vitellius,  with  fhouts  of  applaufe.  LVI.  Italy  ra- 
vaged by  the  VitelUans.  LVII.  Vitellius  advances 
towards  Italy,  and  hears  of  the  vidory  gaijied  by 
his  officers.  The  two  Mauritanias  declare  in  his 
favour;  Albinus  their  governor  cutoff  by  the  emif- 
faries  of  Cluvius  Rufus,  who  had  pajfed  ever  fro7u 
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Spain  into  Africa.  LX.  ViteUius  orders  the  brave/i 
of  Otho's  centurions  to  be  put  to  death.  The  ivild 
attempt   of  Mariccus   in  GauL     In    a  fit  of  enthii- 

fiafn  he  calls  hi, if  elf  a  god:  he  is  takun,  and  put  to 
death.  LXIl.  The  gluttony  of  ViteUius:  Itahi  ex- 
havfied  to  fupplj'  his  'voracious  appetite.  In  his 
difpatches  to  Rome  he  declines  for  the  prefent  the 
name  of  Augtftus^  and  ivholly  rejeds  that  of  C afar « 
The  judicial  afirologers  banijhed  out  of  Italy.     Laws 

for  rejiraining  the  Ro?rmn  knights  from  appearing 
on  thefiage,  or  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  LXIII. 
Dolabella  put  to  death  with  treachery  by  ViteUius^ 
The  furious  temper  of  Triaria,  the  wife  of  L,  F/- 
ieliius,  and  the  amiable  charad:er  of  his  mother 
Sextilia.  I-.XV.  Cluvius  Rufus  arrives  from  Spain^ 
and  is  pardoned  by  ViteUius.     The  vanquijhed  troops 

ftill  retain  their  ferocity.  A  quarrel  between  the 
Bat  avians  and  the  foldiers  of  the  fourteenth  legion. 
LXVIII.  A  violent  fedition  at  Ticinum,  while  Vi- 
teUius caroufes  at  a  feaft.  LXX.  ViteUius  proceeds 
i'lj  Cremona^  and  views  the  field  of  battle  at  Bedri- 
acum^  which  was  ftill  covered  with  a  dreadful 
carriage.  He  vies  with  the  luxury  of  Nero,  and 
marches  to  Bononia,  fiill  plunging  into  deeper  de- 
bauchery, as  he  draws  near  to  Rome.  LXXII.  A 
flave  of  the  name  of  Geta  affumes  the  name  of  Scri- 
bonianus:  he  is  detected  and  put  to  death  by  order 
ff  ViteUius.  LXXIV.  Deliberations  fj^ld  in  the 
fafi  by  Vefpaftan  and  Muciamis.  The  fpeech  of 
Mucianus  on  the  occofion.  LXX VII.  Vefpafian  en^ 
ccuraged  by  the  refpovfes_  of  oracles.  His  conful- 
tation  on  mount  Carmel.  LXXIX.  Vefpafian  is  de- 
clared emperor,  firjl  in  JEgypt,  and  afterwards  by 
the  array  in  Syria.  LXXXl.  The  kings  Sohejnus, 
Antiochus,  and  Agrippa,  as  alfo  queen  Berenice, 
enter  into  the  league.  LXXXIl.  Plan  of  the  zuar : 
Vefpafian  holds  £gypt  in  his  poffejjion:  his  f on  Titus 
larriam  thewar  agaipji  the  jezvs:  Mucianus fets 
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mt  on  bis  march  towards  Italy.  LXXXV.  l^he 
legions  in  Mcejia^  Pannonia,  and  Dahnatia,  re'uolt  to 
Vefpajian,  at  the  injligation  of  Antonius  Primus  and 
Cornelius  Fufciis.  LXXXVII.  Vitelliiis,  at  the 
head  of  a  prodigious  multitude,  all  debauched  by 
luxury,  ejiters  the  city  of  Rome.  XC.  He  makes  a 
fpeech,  in  pompous  terms  celebrating  his  own  praife. 
His  condud  there.  XCII.  dzcina  and  Valens  carry 
on  the  admihiijiration.  Sloth,  riot,  and  mortality 
among  thefoldiers.  Vitellius  in  want  of  money,  and 
yet  prodigal  beyond  all  meafure.  Afiaticus,  his 
freedman,  amafjes  enormous  wealth.  XICV.  The 
people  diftreffed,  and  yet  the  birth-day  of  Vitellius 
celebrated  with  pomp  and  profafton.  The  emperor 
performs  the  funeral  obfequies  of  Nero.  Rwnours  of 
a  re-volt  in  the  eaft  ineffectually  fuppreffed.  Vitellius 
fends  for fuccours  into  Spain,  Gertnany,  and  Britain, 
but  endeavours  to  difguife  the  neccffity.  XCIX. 
Parties  of  the  enemy  advance  into  Italy.  Cczcina  and 
Valens  ordered  to  take  the  field.  Cacina's  treachery: 
he  combines  with  Luciliiis  Baffiis,  the  commander  of 
the  fieets  at  Ravenna  and  Mifmum. 

Thefe  tranfaclions  paffed  in  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Galba,  and  Vinius  his  Colleague  ifi  the 
confulflnp. 

Year  of  Rome  —  of  Chrift  Confuls. 

822  69         M.  Salvius  Otho,  Salvius 

Otho  Titianus. 
L.   Verginius  Rufus,  Pom^ 

peius  Vopifcus. 
CicHus  Sabinus,  T.  Flavius 

Sabinus. 
T*.   Arrius  Antoninus,    P. 
Marius  Celfus, 
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I.  Jl  ORTUNE  was  already  preparing,  m  ano-  BOOK 
ther  quarter  of  the  world,  to  open  an  important       ^^' 
fcene,  and  to  produce  to  mankind  a  new  imperial  aTj"^ 
family,  deftined,  at  firft  (a),  to  flourifli  in  profpe-     822. 
rity,  and,  in  the  end,  after  a  difaftrous  reign,  to    A.  D, 
fall  by  a  dreadful  cataftrophe.     While  Galba  ftill      ^9,* 
poiTefled  the  fovereign  power,  Titus,  by  order  of 
Vefpafian,  his  father,  fet  out  from  Judasa,  with 
congratulations  to  that  emperor,  and,  as  was  na- 
tural, with  the  ambition  of  a  young  man,  eager  to 
begin  the  career  (b)  of  public  honours.  The  com- 
mon people,   according  to    their  cuftom,  found 
deeper  reafons  for  the  journey.     Titus,   they  be- 
lieved, was  to  be  adopted  heir  to  the  empire,  and 
vhat  they  believed  they  took   care  to  cinculate. 

The 
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BOOK  The  advanced  age  of  Galba,  and  his  want  of  Ifluc, 
II.       gave  colour  to  the  ftory ;  and  the  bufy  fpirit  of 
the  populace  relied  on  vain  conjecture,  impatient 
to  decide  what  ftill  remained   in  fufpenfe.     The 
character,  and  perfonal  accomplifhments  of  Titus, 
added  weight  to  the  report.     He   had  talents  for 
the  highefl   ftation,  and  to  the  dignity  pf  his  fta- 
ture  united  a  graceful  mien  and  amiable  counte- 
nance.    The  fuccefs,  that  attended  the  exploits  of 
the  father,  threw  a  luitre  round  the  fon  :  oracular 
refponfes  (t)  foretold  the  grandeur  of  the  family  ; 
and,  while  the  minds  of  men  ftood  ready  for  the 
reception  of  every  rumour,  even  trifling  incidents, 
the  mere  refult  of  chance,  confirmed  the  popular 
opinion.     At  Corinth  in  Achaia,  Titus  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Galba,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  undoubted  affurances,  that  Vitellius,  at  the 
head  of  powerful  armies,  was  in  motion  to  claim 
the  empire.     In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  he  called  a 
council  of  felect  friends. '   The  conjuncture  was 
alarming,  and  to  choofe  among  difficulties,  was  all 
that  was  left.     "  If  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  the  homage  intended  for  a  prince  now 
no  more,  would  have  no  more  merit  with  his 
fucceffor  ;    and  to    remain  a  hoflage  in  the 
cuftody  of  Otho,  or  Vitellius,  would,  moft  pro- 
bably, be  his  lot.     On  the   other  hand,  if  he 
returned  to  Jud^a,  that  cold  indifference  would 
give    umbrage   to  the    conqueror  ;    and  yet, 
while  the  iffue  of  the  war  was   ftill  uncertain, 
the  conduft  of  a  young  man  would  admit  of  al- 
leviating circumflances  in  the  opinion    of  the 
prince,  whom  Vefpaiian  fhould  think  proper  to 
join.     Above  all,  it  was  pcfTible   that  Vefpa- 
fian  mie ht  declare  himfelf  a  candidate :  in  that 
offences  would  be  of  little  confe- 


cafe, 


petty 

quence,  when  all  vv'ere  to  be  involved  in  a  ge- 
neral war.*' 

II.  After 
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II.  After,  balancing  the  motives  on  every  fide,  BOOK 
and  fiucluating  for  feme  time  between  the  oppofite    II. 
paffions,  hope,  at  length,  prevailed,  and  Titus  re-  ^— ^r^-^ 
turned  to  Judaea.     A  change   fo  fudden  was  by"  g  ^ 
fome  imputed  to  his  love  of  Queen  Berenice  (a).  It   a.  D. 
is  true,  that  princefs  had  engaged  his  affections ;      69. 
but  the  buhnefs  of  his  heart  never  interfered  with 

the  duties  of  his  itation.  Youth  being  the  feafon 
of  pleafure,  Titus  gave  a  loofe  to  thofe  defires, 
which  he  afterwards  fo  well  knew  how  to  regu- 
late. In  his  own  reign  he  was  remarkable  for  that 
felf-controul,  which  he  never  practifed  under  his 
father.  He  fet  fail  from  Corinth,  and  after  fleer- 
ing along  the  coafl  of  Achaia  and  Afia,  which  lay 
to  the  left,  he  direfted  his  courfe  towards  Rhodes 
and  Cyprus.  From  thofe  ifiands  he  went,  by  a 
more  bold  navigation  (Z*),  acrofs  the  open  fea  to 
the  coaft  of  Syria.  At  Cyprus  curiofity  led  him 
to  vifit  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  famous 
for  the  worfnip  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
conflux  of  ftrangers,  who  reforted  thither  from 
all  parts.  If  we  take  this  opportunity  to  trace  the 
origin  of  that  fmgular  worfnip  (^),  and  to  defcribe 
the  fiLuation  of  the  temple,  and  the  form  of  the 
goddefs,  differing  entirely  from  what  is  feen  in 
any  other  place,  the  digreilion  will,  perhaps,  be 
neither  tedious,  nor  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

III.  The  founder  of  the  temple,  if  we  beheve 
ancient  tradition,  was  king  AePs.ias  ;  a  name 
afcribed  by  fome  writers  (V?)  to  the  goddefs  her- 
felf.  According  to  a  more  recent  opinion,  the 
temple  was  built  and  dedicated  by  king  Cinyras 
(b),  on  the  fpot,  where  the  goddefs,  after  emerg- 
ing from  her  native  v/aves,  was  gently  ,wafted  to 
the  fliore.  The  fcience  of  divination,  we  are  told^ 
was  of  foreign  growth,  imported  by  Thamiras 
(/),  the  Cilician,  and  by  him  eftabiifned  with  myf- 
tcvious  rites  and  ceremonies.     In  confequence  of 

Vol .  HI.  H  this 
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BOOK  this  inflitutlon,  it  was  fettled,  by  mutual  compadt-, 
II.       between  the  priefb  and  Cinyras,  the  king  of  the 

■"— ^'  ■ — '  ifland,  that  the  facerdotal  fundi  ion  fhould  behere- 
*  ditary,  in  the  defcendants  of  their  refpedive  fami- 

p^  j)^  lies.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  race  of  Thamiras, 
69.  willing  that  the  fpvereign  ihould  be  diftinguiflied 
by  a  fuperior  prerogative,  refigned  into  the  hands 
of  Cinyras  the  whole  condud  of  the  myfleries,  of 
which  their  anceftors  were  the  original  founders. 
A  prieft  of  the  royal  line  is,  at  prefent,  the  only 
perfon  confulted.  For  victims,  to  be  offered  as  a 
facrifice,  animals  of  every  fpecies  are  allowed,  at 
the  option  of  the  votarift,  provided  he  choofes 
from  the  male  kind  only.  Difcoveries  made  in 
the  fibres  of  kids  are  deemed  the  bed  prognoftics. 
The  altar  is  never  ftained  with  blood,  and,  though 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  never  moiftened  {d)  by 
a  drop  of  rain.  Supplications  and  the  pure  flame 
of  fire  are  the  only  offerings.  The  ftatue  of  the 
goddefs  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  human  form. 
You  fee  a  round  figure,  broad  at  the  bafe,  but 
growing  fine  by  degrees,  till,  like  a  cone,  it  leffens 
to  a  point.  The  reafon  {e)^  whatever  it  be,  is  not 
explained. 

IV.  TiTus  viewed  the  wealth  of  the  temple,  the 
prefents  of  eailern  kings,  and  the  collection  of  ra- 
rities, which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  fond  of 
tradition  and  the  decorations  of  fabulous  narra- 
tive, affedled  to  trace  from  remote  antiquity.  He 
then  confulted  the  oracle  about  his  future  voyage. 
A  calm  fea  and  a  fafe  paffage  were  promifed.  He 
ilew  a  number  of  viftims,  and,  in  terms  properly 
guarded,  attempted  to  pry  into  his  own  deftiny. 
The  prieft,  whofe  name  was  Softratus,  explored 
the  entrails  of  various  animals,  and  finding  that 
the  goddefs  was  propitious,  anfwered,  for  the  pre- 
fent, in  the  ufual  ftyle,  but  afterwards,  at  a  fecret 
interview,  laid  open  a  fcene  of  glory.    Titus,  with 

a  mind 
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a  mind  enlarged,  and  fvvelling  with  vaft  ideas,  BOOK 
proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  joined  his  father.  II. 
The  armies  and  provinces  of  the  eafl  were  at  that  v^'~^^^»^ 
time  wavering  ;  but  the  prefence  of  Titus  infpir-  A.  U.  C. 
ed  them  with  vigour  and  alacrity.  Vefpafianhad  a  ^^ 
almoil  brought  the  Jewifh  war  to  a  conclufion. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem 
{a)  J  an  arduous  enterprife,  which  threatened 
great  toil  and  difficulty,  not  on  account  of  the 
ilrength  or  refources  of  the  enemy,  but  by  reafon 
of  a  hill  almofl  inacceifible,  and  what  was  ftill 
more  hard  to  conquer,  the  ftubborn  genius  of  fu- 
perftition.  Vefpafian,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
three  legions  under  his  command,  ail  inured  to 
the  fervice,  and  eager  againfl  the  entmy.  Muci- 
anus,  in  a  province  where  profound  tranquillity 
was  efcabliihed,  was  at  thi  head  of  four  legions, 
not,  as  ufual  in  time  of  peace,  relaxed  in  indo- 
lence, but  animated  by  the  gallant  exertions  of 
the  army  under  Vefpafian,  and  fired  with  a  fpirit 
of  emulation.  Having  no  enemy  to  oppofe,  they 
were  not  made  foldiers  in  the  field  ;  but  their  fpi- 
rit was  roufed,  and,  being  unimpaired  by  fatigue, 
they  were  ready  for  a  vigorous  campaign.  The 
i\\  o  commanders  had  an  additional  force  of  auxi- 
liary horfe  and  foot,  befides  a  naval  armament  on 
the  coafl,  and  the  fupport  of  all  the  neighbouring 
kings.  Add  to  this,  their  own  military  character 
was  a  tower  of  flrength.  Both  flood  high  in  re- 
putation, but  for  different  reafons,  and  for  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  each. 

V.  Vespasian  poffeffed  all  the  requifites  that 
form  a  foldier  and  an  officer.  Prompt  and  zeal- 
ous in  the  fervice,  he  was  often  feen  at  the  head  of 
a  march ;  he  went  in  perfon  to  mark  out  the 
ground  of  his  camp,  and,  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
he  kept  the  enemy  in  a  conflant  alarm,  planning 
his  meafures  with  judgment,  c'.r.d  executing  with 
H  2  vigour. 
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BOOK  vigour.     To  his  diet  he  paid  no  regard,  content 

II.      with  whatever  came  before  him.     In  his  apparel, 

"^^t^r-^  plain  and  fimple,  he  was  fcarce  dillinguiflied  from 

A.  U.  C.  the  common  men.     With  all  this  he  had  a  leaven 

^^li     of  avarice.  Forgive  that  vice,  and  he  was  equal  to 

g     *    the  bed  generals  of  antiquity. 

Mucianus  was  of  a  different  call.  Rich  and 
magnificent,  he  appeared  w^ith  an  air  of  elevation 
above  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen.  An  able  ora- 
tor, and  verfed  in  civil  bufmefs,  he  laid  his 
fchemes  with  judgment :  the  politician  appeared 
in  all  his  meafures.  In  the  two  men  was  feen  a 
rare  alTemblage  of  extraordinary  qualities.  By 
weeding  out  the  vices  of  each,  and  uniting  their 
virtues,  the.  commonwealth  would  have  had  an 
accomplilhed  prince.  Situated  as  they  were  in 
contiguous  provinces,-  Vefpafian  in  Judsca,  and 
Mucianus  in  Syria,  they  beheld  each  other,  for 
fome  time,  with  the  jealoufy  of  rivals.  The  death 
of  Nero  put  an  end  to  their  diflenfions.  From 
that  time  they  began  to  a6t  in  concert.  Their 
mutual  friends  made  the  firft  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation,  and,  by  the  addrefs  of  Titus,  a 
mere  ceflfation  of  animofities  w^as  turned  into  a 
lading  peace.The  power  of  winning  the  affections 
of  men  was  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talent  of  that 
young  officer.  Nature  and  art  confpired  to  render 
him  acceptable  to  all ;  and  even  Mucianus  could  not 
refill  his  influence.  The  tribunes,  the  centurions, 
and  the  common  men  were,  by  various  artifices, 
fixed  in  the  intereit  of  the  two  commanders.  The 
diligent  met  with  encouragement,  the  licentious 
with  indulgence,  and,  according  to  the  bent  of 
each  man's  difpofition,  all  were  fecured  by  their 
virtues  or  their  vices. 

VI.  Before  the  arrival  of  Titus,  both  armies 
had  fworn  fidelity  to  Otho,  with  the  precipitation 
of  men  who  had  quick  intelligence  of  all  that 

pafled 
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pafied  nt  Rome.  They  were  not,  in  that  juncture,  BOOK 
ripe  for  a  revolt.     Preparations  for  a  civil  war  are      II. 
in  their  nature  flow  and  difficult.     The  eaft  had  ■— — r-"^ 
been  compofed  by  a  long  peace,  and  now,  for  the     q^'  ^' 
firil  time,  began  to  think  of  mixing  in  the  feuds    ji^^^ 
that  fhook  the  empire.     They  had  hitherto  feen      69.  ° 
the  convulfions  of  the  ftate  at  a  diftance  onl)^ 
The  quarrel  aKvays  broke  out  in   Gaul  or  Italy, 
and  was  there  decided  by  the  forces  of  the  weft. 
It  is  true,  that  Pompey,  Caflius,  Brutus,  and  An- 
thony, carried  the  war  acrofs  the  Mediterranean, 
and  had  reafon  to  repent.  Syria  and  Judsea  heard 
of  the  Csefars,  but  feldom  fft\v  them.  The  legions, 
undidurbed  by  fedition,  h^l  no  -war  upon   their 
hands.     Embroiled    at  different  tim.es  with    the 
Parthians  (a),  they  had  a  few  flight  conflicts,  with 
doubtful  fuccefs,  and  paffed  the  reft  of  the  year  in 
profound    tranquillity.     In    the    late    civil   war 
(o>),  when  every  part  of  the  empire  was  in  motion, 
the  eait  was  perfeftly  quiet.     Galba  obtained  the 
fovereignty,  and  the  oriental  legions  acquiefced ; 
but  it  was  no  fooner  known  that  Otho  and  Vitel- 
lius  were  engaged  in  an  impious  war  againfl:  their 
country,  than  they  began  to  fhake  off  their  pacific 
temper.     They  faw  the  fupreme  authority  in  the 
hands  of  other  armies,    who   granted  it  away  at 
their  own  pleafure,  and  reaped  the  proiits  of  every 
revolution,   while    the    foldiers   of  the    eaft  had 
nothing  but  a  change  of  fervitude,  condemned,  at 
the  will  of  others,  to  fubmiit  to  new  mafters. 

Difcontent  and  loud  complaints  were  heard 
throughout  the  army.  The  common  men  began  to 
furvey  their  ftrcngth  and  numbers.  They  reckon- 
ed [even  legions  fcj,  b.elides  a  large  body  of 
auxiliaries.  Syria  and  Judcea  were  hi  their  poflef- 
fion.  ^Egypt  had  two  legions  at.  their  fervice. 
Cappadecia  andPontus  afforded  ample  refources  ; 
And  the  forces  that  lined  the  frontier  of  Arme- 
nia, 
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BOOK  ^"^^y  ftood  ready  at  their  beck,     Afia,    and    the 
II.      reft  of  the  provinces,  were  provided  with  men  and 

"*— -> — ^  money.     In  a  word,  the  iflands,  and  the  fea  that 

■^'J^'  ^'  furrounds  them,  were  under  their  command  j  and 
^"i)     the  Mediterranean,  while  it  feparated  them  from  the 
6g.      reft  of  the  empire,  left  them  at  leifure  to  prepare 
for  war. 

Vil.  The  zeal  of  the  foldlers  was  no  fecret  to 
the  commanders  in  chief;  but  they  judged  it 
bell  to   wait   the  iflue  of  the  war   in  Europe ; 

'  aware  that,  between  the  viftor  and  the  vanquilh- 

ed,  a  fmcere  coalition  never  can  fucceed,  and  whe- 
ther fortune  favoured  the  arms  of  Otho  or  Vitel- 
lius,  the  confequence  in  either  event  would  be  the 
fame.  And  if  the  pride  of  viclory  is  apt  to  cor- 
rupt the  ableft  generals,  from  the  prefent  chiefs 
■what  was  to  be  e.xpecled  ?  Their  ov»^n  vices  would 
deftroy  them.  Difcord,  floth,  and  luxury  would 
be  the  ruin  of  both  :  one  would  be  undone  by  the 
fate  of  war,  and  the  other  by  fuccefs.  For  thefe 
reafons  it  was  pgreed  to  fufpend  all  military  ope- 
rations. Vefpafian  and  Mucianus,  lately  recon- 
ciled to  each  other,  concurred  in  this  opinion, 
which  had  been  beforehand  adopted  by  their 
friends.  Men  of  principle  gave  their  advice  with 
a  view  to  the  public  good  ;  others  looked  for  their 
own  private  advantage  ;  and  pubhc  confufion  was 
the  only  refource  of  fuch  as,  in  their  domeftic  af- 
fairs, faw  !;othing  but  diftrefs  and  ruin.  One 
mind,  one  fpirit  pervaded  the  whole  arniy.  Good 
and  evil  motives  confpired,  and,  for  different  rea- 
fons, war  became  the  pallion  of  all. 

VIII.  Ajout  this  period  of  time,  a  report  that 
Nero  was  dill  alive,  and  aftually  on  his  way  to 
the  provinces  of  the  eaft,  excited  a  general  alarm 
through  Achaia  and  Ana.  The  accounts  of  that 
emperor's  death  (a)  had  been  fo  various,  that  con- 
jedlure  had   ample   materials.     Hence    number^ 

alferted 
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afferted  that  Nero  furvived  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  BOOK 
and  they  found  credulity  ready  to  believe  them.  II. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  work  the  reader  will  hear  ^w-,^-^ 
of  various  pretenders,  and  the  fate  that  attended  "^ 
them.  The  impoftor  who  now  took  upon  him  to  ^^  j). 
perfonate  that  emperor,  was  a  flave  from  Pontus,  69. 
or,  according  to  fome  writers,  a  freedman  from 
Italy,  who  played  with  ftill  on  the  harp,  and  had 
a  mufical  voice.  With  thofe  talents,  and  a  coun- 
t-enance  that  refembled  Nero,  he  v^^as  able  to  im- 
pofe  on  vulgar  minds.  By  the  force  o^  promifes 
he  drew  to  his  party  a  number  of  deferters,  whom 
their  poverty  induced  to  lead  a  vagrant  life.  With 
this  crew  he  put  to  fea,  but  was  thrown  by  adverfe 
winds  on  the  ifle  of  Cythnus.  At  that  place  he 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  foldiers  on  their  return 
fro,m  the  eaft.  Some  of  thefe  helilled  ;  and  fuch 
as  refufed,  he  ordered  to  be  puX  to  death.  Hav- 
i^ng  plundered  the  merchants,  and  armed  the 
ftouteft  of  their  ilaves,  he  endeavoured  to  feduce 
Sifenna,  a  centurion  from  Syria,  who  happened  to 
land  on  the  ifland  of  Cythnus,  on  his  way  to  greet 
the  praetorian  bands  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian  ar- 
my, and,  in  token  of  friendfnip,  to  prefent  two 
right  hands  clafping  each  other.  Apprehending 
danger  from  fo  bold  an  adventurer,  Sifenna  made 
bis  efcape  from  the  ifland.  A  general  panic  feized 
t-he  inhabitants.  Numbers  rejoiced  to  find  the 
name  of  Nero  once  more  revived,  and  hating  the 
new  fyftem,  wilked  for  nothing  fo  much  as  ano- 
ther revolution. 

IX.  The  fame  of  this  pretenced  Nero  gained 
credit  every  day,  when  by  a  fudden  accident  the 
illufion  vaniflied.  It  happened  that  Calpurnius 
Afprenas,  whom  Galba  had  appointed  governor 
of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia,  arrived,  on  his  way  to 
ihofe  provinces,  at  the  ille  of  Cythnus,  with  two  gal- 
leys from  the  fleet  that  lay  at  Mifenum.  The  c©m- 

manders 
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BOOK  manciers  of  the  fliips  were  fummoned,  in  the  name 
II.       of  Nero,  to  attend  their  lawful  prince.     The  im- 
^T^'T^  poftor  continued  to  acl  his  part.     He  received  the 
822     '  ^*^^'^^  oiTicers  with  an  air  of  dejeftion,  and,  by  the 
A.  D.     duty,  which  they   owed  him,    implored  their  af- 
69.      fiftance,  and  fafe  conduft  either  to   Syria,  or  to 
jEgypt.     The  mafters    of  the   galleys,    alarmed 
at  the  propofal,  or   intending   to   deceive,  defired 
time  to  prepare  the  minds  of  their  failors,  faithful- 
ly promifmg  to  return  without  delay.     Afprenas, 
duly  informed  of  all  that  palled,  gave  orders  to  at- 
tack the  impoftor  and  his  crew  of  adherents.  The 
fhip  was  feized,  and  the  pretended  emperor,  who- 
ever he  was,  fufrered  death.     The  air  of  the  man, 
his  eyes,  his  hair,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  counte- 
nance (,7),  bore  a  flrong  refemblance  to  Nero. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  Afia,  and  afterwards 
fent  to  Rome. 

X.  In  a  city,  difliracled  by  internal  difcord,  and, 
after  fo  many  revolutions,  fierce  with   a  fpirit  of 
liberty  that  led  to  the  wildefl  anarchy,  no  tranfac- 
tion,  however  trifling  in  itfelf,  could  pafs,  without 
exciting  violent  commotions.     Vibius  Crifpus,  a 
man  for  his  wealth,   his  power,  and  his  talents, 
always  ranked  among  the  mofl  eminent  citizens, 
but  never  for  his  virtues  numbered  with  the  good, 
cited  to  the  bar  of  the  fenate,  Annius  Fauflus,  a 
Rom.an  knight,  and  in  the  reign  of  Nero  an  infor- 
mer by  profeffion.     In  the  beginning  of  Galba's 
reign,  it  was  ordained  by  a  decree,  that  all  caufes 
againll  the  race  of  public  accufers  fhould  be  fair- 
ly heard.     This  law,  however  falutary,  was  forced 
to  yield  to  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  it  was  en- 
forced, or  relaxed,  as  the  perfon  accufed  happened 
to  be   ot   weight  and  confequence,  or  poor  and 
friendlefs :  it  was,  notv/ithftanding,  ftiil  in  force  ; 
end  Crifpus,  availing   himfelf  of  it,  exerted  all 
-    his  iniiuence  to  ruin  the  man,  who  had  been  the 

profecutor 
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profecutor  of  his  brother  (a).     In  the  fenate  his  g  q  o  K 
party  was  ftrong  and  powerful.     Without  hearing      n. 
the  criminal,   the  fathers  were  for  condemning  -'-< — -^ 
him  to  immediate  execution.     The  violence  of  "^^  ^'  ^* 
this  proceeding  frirred  up  an  oppontion.     A. par-     \   -^ 
ty  was  formed  againfl  the  overgro\vn  power  of  the     ^50. 
profecutor.     They  infilled  that  the  fpecific  charge 
jfhould  be  exhibited,  and   a  day  fixed,  when  the 
delinquent,  however  guilty,  fiiould  be  allowed  the 
common    right  of  being  heard  in   his  defence. 
This  motion  was  carried,  and  the  hearing  of  the 
caufe  was  adjourned  for  a  few  days.     The  trial, 
at  length,  came  on,  and  Faufcus  was  condemned, 
but  not  with  that  univerfal  affent  of  the  people, 
which  a  life  of  iniquity   might  have  warranted. 
The  accufer,  it  was  well  knov/n,  had  been  concern- 
ed in  the  condud;  of  profecutions,  and  received 
the  profits  of  his  trade.     Men  rejoiced  to  fee  the 
punifhment  of  a  crime  fo  dangerous  and  detefta-  - 
ble;  but  the  triumph  of  a  notorious  offender  o-avc 
difguft. 

XI.  Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  Otho  v/ore  a 
favourable  afpetl.  The  armies  in  Dalmatia  and 
Pai):nonia  were  on  their  march  to  join  him.  A 
detachm.ent  of  two  thoufand  advanced  by  rapid 
marches,  while  the  main  body  followed  at  mode- 
rate diftances.  The  legions,  that  compofed  this 
force,  were  the  feventh,  which  had  been  raifed 
by  Galba ;  the  eleventh,  the  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth, all  veterans  in  the  fervice,  and  the  lail  in 
great  renown  for  the  vigour  with  which  they 
viaeiled  the  infurreclion  in  Britain  (a),  and  ftill 
more  famous  for  the  choice  made  by  Nero,  who 
had  feled:ed  that  corps  as  the  belt  in  the  empire. 
They  remained,  to  the  lad,  faithful  to  that  em- 
peror, and,  after  his  death,  declared  with  equal 
ze.al  in  favour  of  Otho.  Knowing  their  own 
.  llrength,  they  were  infpired  with  confidence,  but 
*  a  confidence 
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B  O  0  K  a  confidence  that  made  them  judge  for  themfelvei,-, 
II.     and  proceed  on  their  march  by  flow  journies,  as 
their  humour  prompted.  The  cavalry  and  auxilia- 
ry cohorts  came  forward  with  more  alacrity. 

The  troops,  that  marched  from  Rome,  were  a 
formidable  body.  They  confided  of  five  prseto- 
rian  cohorts,  feveral  fquadrons  of  horfe,  and  the 
firft  legion.  To  thefe  were  added  two  thoufand 
gladiators  ;  a  refource  altogether  ignoble,  but  in 
civil  commotions  often  employed  by  generals  of 
the  firft  reputation.  Annius  Gall  us  and  Veftri- 
cius  Spurinna  (/')  were  fent  at  the  head  of  this 
whole  force,  with  orders  to  take  poft  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po.  The  firft  intention  was  to  keep  the 
enemy  locked  up  in  Gaul  ;  but  that  projeft 
proved  abortive,  Cxcina  having  already  palTed 
the  Alps.  Otho  followed  with  a  feleft  body  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  and  all  the  veterans  of  that 
corps,  with  the  city  cohorts,  and  a  prodigious 
number  drauglited  from  the  marines.  On  the 
march  he  betrayed  no  fymptom  of  floth  (c),  no 
pailion  for  luxury  :  he  advanced  on  foot,  a£  the 
head  of  the  colours,  cohered  v/ith  an  iron  breaft- 
piate,  rough  and  foidier-iike,  exhibiting  a  ftriking 
contraft  to  his  former  character. 

XII.  In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  fortune  feemed 
to  open  a  flattering  profpect.  Otho  was  mafter 
of  thegreateft  part  of  Italy,  and  his  fleets  had  the 
command  of  the  fea.  To  the  foot  of  the  mari- 
time Alps  (a)  the  country  was  in  his  pofiellion. 
To  pafs  over  thofe  mountains,  and  make  a  de- 
fcent  on  Narbon  Gaul,  was  the  meafure  which  he 
had  projefted.  To  conduct  that  ej^pedition  he  ap- 
pointed Suedius  Clemens,  Antonius  Novellus,  and 
-^Emilius  Pacencis.  The  laft  was  loaded  with  irons 
by  his  own  foldiers.  Antonius  Novellus  loft  all 
authority ;  and  Suedius  Clemens,  proiid  of  his 
rank,  but  not  knov/ing  how  to  maintain  it,  yield- 
ed 
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ed  too  much  to  the  humours  of  the  men.     He  B  O  O  K 
preferved  no  difcipHne,  and  yet  was  eager   for      ^I* 
a^lion.     His   army  prefented    no  appearance  ^^^''Tpc' 
men  marching  through  their  own  country.    They     '822^ 
forgot  that  Italy  was  their  native  foil,  and  that    A.  D. 
the  lands  and  houfes  belonged  to  their  fellow  ci-      ^9- 
tizens.     Regardlefs  of  the    Roman    name,  they 
laid  wafle  the  country  with  fire  and  fword  ;  they 
pillaged,  deftroyed,  and  plundered,  as  if  the  war 
had  been  in  a  foreign  realm,  againil  the  enemies 
of  their  country.    The  wretched  inhabitants  were 
oppreifed  by  men,   againft  whom,  having  enter- 
tained no  fear,    they   had  prepared    no  defence. 
The  fields  were  covered  with  grain  and  cattle ; 
the  houfes  were  open ;  and  the  cv/ners,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  w^ent  forth,  in  the  fimphcity 
of  their  hearts,  to  meet  the  army.     In   the  midlt 
of  peace  they  were  furrounded  with  all  the  horrors 
of  war.     Marius  Maturus  was,   at  that  time,  go- 
vernor of  the  maritime  Alps.     He  refolved  to  dif- 
pute  the  paifage  with  Otho's  troops,  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  armed  the  youth  of  the  country.     In  the 
firft   encounter,   the     mountaineers   were    either 
cut  to  pieces,  or  put  to  the  rout.     A  band  of 
ruftics,  fuddenly  levied,  and  ignorant  of  military 
difcipline,  could  not  make  head  againft  a  regular 
army.     Expecting   no  fame   from  victory,  they 
feared  no  difgrace  from  an  ignominious  flight. 

XIII.  An  oppofition,  fo  rafh  and  feeble,  ferved 
only  to  exafperate  the  Othonian  foldiers.  They 
fell  with  fury  upon  Albium  Intemelium,  a  munici- 
pal town.  The  late  victory  w-as  a  fruitlefs  advan- 
tage, affording  neither  fpoil  nor  plunder.  The 
peafants  had  no  property,  and  their  arms  were  of 
no  value.  Even  prifoners  of  war  could  not  be 
made.  The  fugitives  knew  the  courfeof  the  coun- 
try, and  were  too  fwift  of  foot.  Enraged  at  the 
sjifappointment,  the  foldiers  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance , 
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BOOK  geance  on  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  Interne-* 

II.      Hum,  and  glutted  their  avarice  with  the  effects  of 

^— ""v      '  innocent  men.     Amid  ft  the  barbarities  committed 
A   IJ  C  1  •  •        • 

•     *    Von  this  occafion,  a  Ligurian  woman  gave  a  noble 

^_  ■£)  example  of  courage  and  maternal  affedion.  She 
69.  had  concealed  her  child  from  the  fury  of  the 
flaughtering  fwordc  The  foldiers,  fully  perfuadcd. 
that  ihe  had  depofited  her  treafure  in  the  fame 
place,  ftretched  her  on  the  rack,  and  prelTed  the 
unhappy  mother  to  tell  where  flie  had  fecured  her 
fon.  She  laid  her  hand  on  her  womb,  and 
"  here,"  fne  faid,  "  here  my  child  is  iheltered." 
From  that  moment,  unmoved  by  menaces,  and 
unfubdued  by  torture,  flie  never  changed  her 
tone.  Nothing  could  conquer  that  generous  ob- 
ftinacy.  She  died  a  bright  example  of  undaunt- 
ed virtue. 

XIV.  Meanwhile,  Fabius  Valens  received 
intelligence,  that  Otho's  fleet  was  hovering  on  the 
coaft  of  Narbon  Gaul,  with  intent  to  invade  that 
province,  which  had  already  embraced  the  inter- 
eft  of  Vitellius.  The  adjacent  colonies,  by  their 
deputies,  fued  for  protection.  Valens  difpatched 
two  Tungrian  cohorts,  four  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
with  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  Treviri,  under  the 
command  of  Julius  Clafficus  ;  referving,  however, 
a  lufticient  detachment  from  thofe  forces,  to  gar- 
rifon  the  port  pf  Forojulium,  that  the  colony 
might  not,  while  the  troops  marched  up  the  coun- 
try, lie  expofed  to  fudden  incurfions  from  the 
fleet.  This  arrangement  being  made,  Clafficus 
marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  troops  of  horfe,  and  a  feleft  body  from  the 
cohorts.  To  thefe  were  added  the  Ligurian  co- 
hort, which  had  been  ufually  quartered  at  Foroju- 
lium, and  five  hundred  men  from  Pannonia,  not 
yet  ranged  in  companies  under  diftinct  and  regu- 
lar colours.  Neither  fide  declined  aii  engagement. 

The 
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The  difpofitlon  made   by  Otho's  officers  was  as  b  O  O  K 
follows  :  A  body  of  marines,  iDtermixed  with  the       I. 
peafantry,  took  pod  on   the  heights  near  the  fea.  ^^ — > — ^ 
The  level  fpace  between  the   hills  and    the  coaft     o      ^* 
was  occupied  by  the  praetorian  foldiers  ; '  and,  to    ^^  j)^ 
fupport  them,  the  fleet  fiood  in  clofe  to  the  fliore,       69. 
drawn   up  in    order  of  battle,  and  prefenting  a 
formidable  line.     The  ftrength  of  the  Vitellians, 
confifting  in  cavalry,  was  Itationed  in  front ;   the 
infantry  clofe  embodied  in   their  rear,  and  their 
Alpine  mountaineers  on   the  ridge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  The  Treverian  fquadrons  began  the 
attack  with  lefs  Ikill  than  courage.     The  veterans 
of  Otho's  army  received  the  attack  in  front,  while 
their  peafants,from  the  high  grounds,  difcharged  a 
volley  of  (tones,  and,  being  expert  flingers,  annoyed 
the  enemy  in  flank.     They  mixed  in  the  lines  with 
the  regular  foldiers,  and  performed  feats  of  valour. 

In  the  moment  ofviftory,  there  was  nodiflindion  ^^ 

between  the  covv^ard  and  the  brave  ;  all  purfued 
their  advantage  Vv'ith  equal  ardour.  The  Vitelli- 
ans were  thrown  into  diforder  ;  and,  being  driven, 
tov/ards  the  margin  of  the  fea..  they  were  there  at- 

O  -  J 

tacked  in  the  rear  by  the  foldiers  beicnging  to  the 
fleet.  This  was  a  danger  unforefeen.  Hemmed, 
in  on  every  fide,  they  mufl:  have  been  to  a  man 
cut  off,  if  the  night  had  not  come  on  in  time  to 
favour  their  retreat,  and  reltrain  the  victorious 
arir.y  from  purfuing  them  in  their  flight.       -  , 

XV.  The  Vitellians,  though  defeated,  fl:ill  re- 
tained their  warlike  fpirit.  V/ith  a  reinforcement 
drav/n  togetlier  in  hafle,  they  returned  to  the 
charge  ;  and,  finding  the  enemy  elate  v/ith  joy,. 
and  by  fuccefs  lulled  into  fecurity,  they  affaulted 
the  out-pofl:s,  put  the  advanced  guard  to  the  fivord, 
and  forced  their  way  into  the  camp.  The  Oibo=- 
nians  were  (truck  with  teiTor^  and  near  the  ileel 
all  was  tumult  and  diforder.  The  furprife.  hov^- 
ever. 
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BOOK  ever,  foon  began  to  fubfide.     The  Othonians  be- 
ll-     took  thenifelves  to  an  adjacent   hill,  and,  having 
V-T^j"^  there  collected  their  itrength,  ruflied   down  with 
822       impetuous  fury.     A  dreadful  flaughter  followed. 
A.  D.    The  Tungrian  cohorts  flood  the  brunt  of  the  a61;i- 
69-      on,  till    their   commanding  officers  fell  under  a 
fliower  of  darts.     The  Othonians  conquered,  but 
their  victory  was  dearly  bought.     Thev  purfued 
the  flying  enemy  with  more  rage   than  prudence, 
w  hen  the  Treverlan  cavalry,  wheeling  round,  at- 
tacked them  in  the  rear,  and  put  a  large  party  to 
the  fword.     From  this  time   the   two  armies   re- 
mained inadlive.     As  if  a  truce  had  taken  place, 
and  both  fides  had  agreed  by  compact  to  fufpend 
hoflilities,  and  no  more  moled  each  other  by  fud- 
den  incurfions,  the  Vitelhans  retired  to  Antipohs, 
a  municipal  town  of  Narbon  Gaul,  and  the  Otho- 
nians to  Albingaunum,  in  the  inland  part  of  Li- 
guria. 

XVI.  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  reft  of  the 
iflands  in  thofe  feas,  were  overaw^ed  by  the  victori- 
ous fleet,  and  kept  in  fubjedion  to  Otho.  Corfica, 
indeed,  fuiTered  a  fudden  convulfion  from  the  te- 
merity of  the  governor.  The  name  of  this  officer 
was  Decimus  Pacarius.  Though  the  ifland,  in  a 
war  carried  on  by  fuch  powerful  adverfaries,  was 
of  no  importance,  he  endeavoured  to  feduce  the 
inhabitants  to  the  interefl  of  Vitellius.  The  pro- 
jed,  which  would  have  decided  nothing,  ended  in 
his  own  ruin.  He  fummoned  a  council  of  the 
leading  men,  and  communicated  his  defign.  ^ 
Claudius  Phirricus,  who  commanded  the  galleys 
on  that  fliation,  and  Quinctius  Certus,  a  Roman 
knight,  objected  to  the  meafure,  and  were  put  to 
inflant  death.  The  reft  of  the  aflTembly,  terrified 
by  this  act  of  violence,  fwore  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
The  populace,  as  ufual,  blind  and  ignorant,  but  by 
contagion  catching  the  fears  of  others,  followed 

the 
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the  example  of  the  leading  chiefs.     Pacarius  be-  BOOK 
gan  to  muder  his  men,  and  train  them  to  the  ufe     il- 
of  arms.     A  race  of  rude   and  vulgar  peafants,  ^T^'yT^ 
who  had  no  relifli  for  the  fatigue  of  military     'g^^ 
difcipline,  began  to  confider  the  nature  of  their    a.  D. 
fituation,  and  their  inability   to   fupport  a  war.       69. 
"  They  were  iflanders,   remote  from   Germany, 
"  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  legions.     The  fleets 
'*  of  Otho  commanded  the  feas,  and  had  lately 
*'  ravaged  the  maritime    countries,    though   de- 
"  fended  by  the  cohorts  and  cavalry  of  Vitellius." 
This  refleftion  produced  a  fudden  change  in  every 
mindi  They  refolved  to  alfert  their  independance, 
not  with  open  force,  but  by  covert  ftratagem,  and, 
for  that  purpofe,  to  lie  in  wait  for  their  opportuni- 
ty. Pacarius,  asfoonashis  train  of  vifitors  left  him, 
retired  to  his  bath.     In  that  moment  the  confpi- 
rators  fell  upon  him  naked  and  difarmed.  He  was 
put  to  inflant  death,  and   his   attendants  fuffered 
the  fame  fate.    Their  heads,  like  thofe  of  traitors, 
were  conveyed  to  Otho.     And  yet  the  aflaffins 
were  neither  rewarded  by  that  prince,  nor  punifli- 
ed  by  Vitellius.     In  the  mafs  of  atrocious  deeds 
that  difgraced  the  times,  petty  viilanie;  were  fuf- 
fered to  pafs  with  impunity. 

XVII.  The  cavalry,  called  the  Sylanian 
SQUADRON,  had,  as  already  mentioned  (/z), 
forced  their  way  into  Italy,  and  there  fixed  the  feat 
of  war«  In  the  conduft  cf  thcfe  men  nothing 
proceeded  from  principle.  They  had  no  regard 
for  Otho,  nor  fo  much  as  a  wifli  to  ferve  Vitelli- 
us ;  but,  their  vigour  being  relaxed  by  a  long 
peace,  and  their  minds  debafed  and  prepared  for 
flavery,  they  flood  ready  to  ftretch  their  necks  to 
the  yoke,  whatever  hand  impofed  it,  in':  their 
choice  of  a  mailer  wholly  indifferent.  The  fivireil 
portion  cf  Italy  fbjo  extending  from  thePo  to  the 
Alps,  with  all  its  fertile  plains  and   flourifhing 

citie;i. 
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BOOK  cities,  was  in  tlie  poffeilion  of  Vitellius  ;  the  forces 
li.  fent  forward  by  Ccecina  having  already  penetrated 
into  that  quarter.  At  Cremona  a  Pannonian  cohort 
laid  down  their  arms  ;  and  between  Placentia 
and  Ticinum  a  party  of  a  hundred  horfe,  with  a 
thoufand  marines,  were  made  prifoners.  In  this 
tide  of  fuccefs  nothing  could  withltand  the  vigour 
of  the  Vitellians.  The  Po  oppofed  its  llream  and 
its  banks  in  vain.  To  the  Batavians,  and  the  troops 
from  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  river  was  no  more 
than  a  new  motive  to  inflame  their  ardour.  They 
paiTed  over  with  their  ufuai  rapidity  under  the 
vralls  of  Placentia,  and  in  fight  of  the  enemy. 
Having  gained  a  footing  on  the  land,  they  intercept- 
ed the  enemy's  fcouts,  and  fpread  fuch  a  general 
panic,  that  all  who  eicaped  their  fury  fled  with 
precipitation,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Caecina 
and  his  whole  army. 

XVIII.  Spurinna,  who  commanded  at  Placen- 
tia, was  well  informed  of  Cgecina's  motions.  He 
knew  him  to  be  ilill  at  a  diftance  ;  and,  if  at  any 
time  he  ftiould  fnew  himielf  before  the  place,  he 
had  taken  his  meafures.  Three  prsetorian  cohorts, 
and  no  more  than  a  thoufand  vexillaries,  v/ith  a 
fmall  body  of  horfe,  would  be  ill  oppofed  to  a  ve- 
teran army.  He  refolved,  therefore,  to  remain 
within  his  fortifications.  But  an  unruly  foldiery, 
fierce  and  unlkilled  in  military  operations,  was 
not  to  be  retrained.  They  feized  the  colours,  and 
fallied  forth  in  a  body.  The  general  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  check  their  violence  ;  the  men  pointed 
their  weapons  at  his  breaft  ;  they  fpurned  at  the 
tribunes  and  centurions,  who  extolled  the  wifdom 
of  their  fuperior  officer  ;  they  rejecled  all  advice, 
declaring  aloud  that  treafon  was  at  w'ork ;  they 
were  betrayed  :  and  Cacina  was  invited  to  take 
poifefTion  of  the  place-.  Spurinna  was  obliged  to 
yield  to"  the  fuddeu  phrenfy,  and  even  to  proceed 

on 
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oji  the  march.  He  went  forth  againd  his  will,  -DQr^i^ 
but  with  a  fliew  of  approbation,  in  hopes,  if  the  n  '^^ 
fedition  died  away,  that  he  might  then  refume  his  w— v-...^ 
former  authority.  A.  U.  C. 

XIX.  The  foldiers  puflied  on  with  fpint,till  the     ^^!: 
Po  appearing  in  fight,  and  night  coming  on,  they      ^ 
halted  for  the  firft  time.    It  was  now  judged  necef- 
fary  to  fortify  a  camp.  Labour  and  caftrametation 
were  new  to  men  who  had  only  ferved  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.     Their  ferocity  abated,  and  they 
began  to  fee  their  error.    The  veterans  in  the  fer- 
vioe  condemned  their  own  credulity,  and  pointed    / 
out  to  their  comrades  the  common  danger  of  all,  if 
Ctecina,  with  a  numerous  army,  had  come  up  in 
time  to  furround  them  in  a  wide  champaign  coun- 
try. Throughout  the  ranks  nothing  was  heard  but 
penitence  and  fubmillion.     The  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions regained  their  influence,  and  all  were  loud 
in  praife  of  their  general,  who   had,  with  judg- 
ment, chofen  a  flrong  and  powerful  colony  for  the 
feat  of  war.     Spurinna  feized    his  opportunity, 
choofmg  rather  to  convince  by  reafon,  than  to  ir- 
ritate by  reproof.     Having  quelled  the  fedition, 
he  left  fome  flying  parties  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  and,  with  an    army  now  difpofed  to 
obey  his  orders,  marched  back  to  Placentia.    The 
fortifications  of  the  place  were   tepaired  ;  new 
works  were  added  ;  towers  were  conflrufted  ;  the 
foldiers  were  provided    with    arms  ^  and,   what 
was  of  greater  moment,  a  fpirit  of  difcipline  and 
prompt  obedience  was  diffufed  through  the  army. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  an  effential  fervice.     Want 
of  courage  could  not  be  imputed  to  Otho*s  par- 
ty.    Inattention  to  their  fuperior  officers  was  the 
difiidvantage  ender  which  they  laboured. 

%X.  C^ciNA  advanced  into  Italy  with  a  well 
conduced  army,  obferving  in  his  march  the  flriS:- 
eft  difcipline,  as  if  on  the  othtT  fid^  of  the  AIds  he 

Vp4..  Ill,  I  '  had 
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BOOK  had  left  his   cruelty  and   love   of  plunder.     His 
il*      drefs  gave  offence  to  the  colonies  through  which 
^T^^T^  he  paffed.     His  mantle,    decorated   with  various 
82  j.    *  colours,  paffed  for  a  mark  of  arrogance  ;  and  his 
A.  D.   drawers  ('aj,  ufed  only  by  favage  nations,  did  not 
69.     agree  with  the  ideas  of  a  Roman  citizen.     Befides 
this,  the  fplendid  appearance  of  his  wife,  Salonina, 
mounted  on  a  fuperb  horfe,  adorned  with  purple 
ornaments,  though  in  itfelf  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance, and  certainly  injurious  to  no  perfon  what- 
ever, Vv^as  held  to  be  a  public  infult.     Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  difpofed  at  all  times 
to  behold  with  jealoufy  the  fudden  elevation  of 
new  men,  and  to  demand,  that  he,  who  has  been 
known  in  an  humble  flation,  fhould  know  how  to 
rife  in  the  world  with  temper  and  modeft  dignity. 
Cxcina  paffed  the  Po,  and  by  negociation  and  art- 
ful promifes  endeavoured  to  feduce  the  leaders  of 
Otho's  party.    The  like  infidious  game  was  played 
againft  himfelf.     Both  fides  talked  of  peace  and 
concord,  but  they  amufed  each  other  with  words 
of  fpecious  found,  importing  nothing.     Tired  of 
fruitlefs  artifices,  Caecina  began  to  concert  his 
meafures  for  the  reduction  of  Placentia.     He  de- 
termined to  invefl  the  place  ;  and  knowing  how 
much  the  fame   of  the  general,   and,  by  confe- 
quence,  the  events  of  war,  depend  on  the  firfl  ex- 
ploit, he  made  every  preparation  to  carry  on  the 
fiege  with  vigour. 

XXI.  The  firit  approach  to  the  town  difplayed 
the  bravery,  but  nothing  of  the  fkill,  which  might 
be  c^peded  from  a  veteran  army.  The  foldiers, 
intoxicated  with  liquor,  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  without  (helter,  or  due  precaution.  In 
this  attack,  a  magnificent  amphitheatre,  v/hich 
flood  on  the  outfide  of  the  fortifications,  was  fet 
on  fire,  and  levelled  to  the  ground.  Whether 
this  was  occafioned  by   the  flaming  brands  and 

other 
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other  combuftibles  thrown  in  by  the  befiegers,  or  B  O  O  K 
by  the  like  miffive  weapons  difcharged  from  the  H- 
works,  cannot  now  be  afcertained.  The  vulgar 
herd  of  the  city,  apt  and  willing,  like  the  popu- 
lace in  every  quarter,  to  believe  whatever  maligni- 
ty can  invent,  imputed  the  difafter  to  the  neigh- 
bouring colonifts,  who  faw  with  envy  a  fpecious 
and  magniiicent  ftrufture,  that  furpalTed  every 
monument  of  art  and  labour  throughout  Italy. 
The  fenfeofthis  misfortune,  however  begun,  was 
loft  in  the  preiTure  of  immediate  danger  ;  but  the 
enemy  was  no  fooner  withdrawn  from  the  walls, 
than  the  inhabitants,  in  the  moment  of  fecurity,  la- 
mented the  lofs  of  their  amphitheatre,  as  the  word 
calamity  that  could  befall  them.  Csecina  was  re^ 
pulfed  with  confiderable  iofs.  The  night,  on 
both  fides,  was  employed  in  necelTary  preparati- 
ons. The  Vitellians  provided  themfelves  with 
moving  penthoufes,  and  other  warlike  machines, 
under  which  the  men  might  advance  to  fap  the 
foundation  of  the  walls.  The  befieged  werebufy 
in  preparing  flakes  and  rafts  of  timber,  with  huge 
heaps  of  (tone  and  lead  and  brafs,  in  order  to 
crufli  the  afiailants  under  their  own  works.  Both 
armies  felt  every  motive  that  could  roufe  their  va- 
lour. The  love  of  glory,  and  the  fear  of  fhame, 
throbbed  in  every  breaft.  In  the  camp  of  the  Vi- 
tellians, nothing  was  heard  but  the  vigour  of  the 
legions,  and  the  fame  of  the  German  armies  ; 
within  the  town,  the  honour  of  the  city  cohorts, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  praetorian  bands,  were  the 
topics  that  inflamed  their  minds  with  heroic  ar- 
dour. They  confidered  the  Vitellians  as  a  fet  of 
defperate  adventurers,  and  defpifed  them  as  Bar- 
barians, foreigners,  and  aliens  in  Italy  ;  while,  in 
their  turn,  they  were  held  in  contempt  by  the 
befiegers,  as  a  weak  enervate  band,  who  had  loft 
every  warlike  principle  in  the  circus  and  the 
I  2  theatres 
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BOOK  theLitres  of  Rome.     Otho  and  VitelHus  were  the 
11.      fubject  of  alternate  praife  and  calumny  ;  but  praife 

*—■ "■'K^^  was  foon  exhaufted,  and  for  abufe  each  party 
82     '  f^^^*^  abundant  materials. 

y^,  I).  XXII.  At  the  return  of  day,  the  city  and  the 
6g.  country  round"  difplayed  a  fcene  of  warlike  pre- 
paration :  the  walls  and  ramparts  were  covered 
with  Othonian  foldiers,  and  the  fields  glittered 
with  the  blaze  of  hoftile  arms.  The  legions  in 
clofe  array  advanced  to  the  aflault,  and  the  auxi- 
liaries in  feparate  divifions.  The  attack  began 
with  a  volley  of  ftones  and  darts  aimed  at  the 
higheft  part  of  the  fortifications ;  and  where  the 
works  were  either  impaired  by  time,  or  thinly 
manned,  the  Vitellians  attempted  a  fcalade.  The 
German  auxiharies,  rending  the  air  with  their 
favage  war-fongs,  and,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  their  country,  waving  their  Ihields  over  their 
Ihoulders,  advanced  wuth  impetuous  fury ;  while 
the  garrifon,  with  deliberate  aim,  difcharged  a 
volley  of  ftones  and  darts.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  legionary  foldiers,  under  their  covered  way, 
battered  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  and,  having 
thrown  up  mounds  of  earth,  attempted  to  force 
the  gates.  A  pile  of  maffy  ftones,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  befieged,  was  inftantly  rol- 
led down  with  prodigious  ruin :  the  Vitellians, 
cruihed  under  the  weight,  or  transfixed  with 
darts,  lay  wounded,  maimed,  and  mangled,  at 
the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  Horror  and  confu- 
fion  followed.  The  Othonians  were  infpired 
with  frefh  courage.  The  ilaughter  increafed ; 
and  the  aflailants,  finding  all  their  efforts  defeat- 
ed, with  great  precipitation^  and  no  lefs  diflio- 
nour,  founded  a  retreat.  Csecina  faw  the  folly 
of  an  enterprife  rallily  undertaken.  To  avoid 
further  difgrace,  he  refolved  to  raife  the  fiege, 
and  leave  a  camp,  where  he  had  nothing  to  ex- 

ped 
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pe8:  but  reproach  and  fhame.     He  repaiTed  the  BOOK 
Po,  and  bent  his  march  towards  Cremona.     He       II. 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  joined  by  "^-^-v — -^ 
Turullius  Cereahs,  a  centurion  of  principal  rank,      - 
who  had  ferved  under  him  in  Germany,  and  alfo    ^  jj 
by  Julius  Briganticus,  a  Batavian  by  birth :  the      69. 
former  deferted  with  a  ftrong  body  of  marine 
foldiers,  and  the   latter,   with  a  fmall  party  of 
horfe. 

XXIII.  Spurinna,  as  foon  as  he  was  inform- 
ed of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  fent  dif- 
patches  to  Annius  Gallus,  with  the  particulars  of 
the  liege,  the  gallant  defence  of  Placentia,  and 
the  meafures  concerted  by  Ccecina.  Gallus  was 
then  on  his  march,  at  the  head  of  the  firfl  legion, 
to  the  relief  of  the  place,  little  imagining  that  a 
few  cohorts  would  be  able  to  hold  out  ap-ainft 
the  ftrength  and  valour  of  the  German  army. 
It  was,  however,  no  fooner  known  that  Csecina 
had  abandoned  his  enterprife,  and  was  then  pro- 
ceeding to  Cremona,  than  the  fpirit  of  the  legion 
blazed  out  at  once.  They  dehred  to  be  led  againil 
the  enemy.  Their  impatience  rofe  to  a  pitch  lit- 
tle /hort  of  feditionl  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Gallus  appeafed  the  tumult.  He  made  halt  at 
Bedriacum  fa  J,  a  village  fituated  between  Ve- 
rona and  Cremona,  and  unhappily  famous  for 
the  fiaughter  of  two  Roman  armies.  About  the 
fame  time  the  Othonians  gained  a  fecond  advan- 
tage over  the  enemy.  Martins  Macer  fought 
with  fuccefs  near  Cremona.  That  officer,  with 
the  fpirit  of  enterprife  that  diftinguifhed  him, 
embarked  the  gladiators  on  the  Po,  and,  making 
a  fudden  defcent  on  the  oppofiie  bank,  fell  with 
fury  on  the  auxiliaries  of  Vitellius.  All  who  at- 
tempted to  make  head  ,againft  him  were  put  to 
the  fword ;  the  reft  fled  with  precipitation  to 
'Cremona.     Macer   was  not  willing  to   lofe  by 

raihnefs 
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BOOK  rafnnefs  the  fruit  of  his  vidory.     He  knew  that, 
11.      by  the  arrival  of  frefh  forces,  the  fortune  of  the 
V^^iT^  day  might  be  changed,  and,  for  that  reafon,  re- 
'822.     called  his  men  from  the  purfuit.     This  meafure 
A.  D.    fpread  a  general  difcontent  amongft   the  foldiers. 
69.     It  was  the  misfortune  of  Otho's  party  to  be  on 
all  occafions  infected  with  fufpicion,  and,  with  a 
ftrange  perverfity,  to  put  the  worfl  conflruftion 
on  the  conduct  of  their  officers.     The  bafe  of 
heart  and  petulant  of  tongue  combined  together, 
and  with  virulent  invective  defamed  and  blacken- 
ed every   character   without   diftinclion.     Even 
Annius  Galhis,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  Marius 
Celfus,  three  eminent   generals,  did  not  efcape 
the  fhafts  of  calumny.     They  were  charged  with 
various   crimes.      But  the  murderers  of  Galba 
were  the  word  incendiaries.     Confcious  of  their 
guilt,  and  finding  no  refpite  from  remorfe  and 
fear,  thefe  mifcreants  made  it  their  bufmefs  to 
embroil,  to  diftract,  and  throw  every  thing  into 
confulion.     They  gave  vent  to  their  feditious  de- 
figns  with  open  infolence,    and   by  clandeftine 
letters   infufed    their  venom  into  the   mind  of 
Otho ;  a  mind  too  fufceptible,  always  hearken- 
ing to  every  malignant  whifper,  and  only  guard- 
ed againfl  men  of  worth  and  honour  :  in  profpe- 
rity  weak  and  irrefolute ;    in   diftrefs   collected, 
firm,  determined  ;  misfortune  made  him  a  bet- 
ter man.     In  his  prefent  fituation,  eafily  alarm- 
ed,   and  fufpe6:ing  all    his  officers,   he  fent  to 
Rome  for  his  brother  Titianus,  and  conimitted 
to  him  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war.     The  in- 
terval was  filled  by  Celfus  and  Paulinus  with  ac- 
tive enterprife  and  brilliant  fuccefs. 

XXIV.  C^ciNA  felt  the  difgrace  of  his  late 
defeat,  and  faw  with  anxiety  the  fame  of  his 
army  mouldering  away.  He  had  been  roughly 
handled  at  Placentia,  his  auxiliaries  were  cut  to    . 

pieces. 
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pieces,  and  in  every  (kirmifh,  not  worthy  of  a  B  O  O  K 
particular  detail,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage.  II- 
He  likewife  knew  by  fure  intelligence  that  Valens  V'TPr' 
was  advancing  with  his  army,  and  that  com-  '322. 
mander  might  reap  the  laurels  of  the  war.  To  A.  D. 
prevent  a  circumflance  fo  humiliating,  he  re-  ^9- 
folved,  with  more  courage  than  judgment,  to 
redeem  his  glory.  With  this  intent  he  marched 
to  a  village  called  Caftorum  (aj^  diftant  about 
twelve  miles  from  Cremona.  At  that  place,  in 
a  wood  that  overjhangs  the  road,  he  ftationed  the 
flower  of  his  auxiliaries  in  ambuicade.  His  ca- 
valry had  orders  to  take  an  advance^^  poll,  and, 
after  provoking  an  engagement,  to  give  ground 
at  once,  and  draw  the  enemy  forward,  till  an 
unexpeded  fally  could  be  made  from  the  woods. 
The  ftratagem  was  betrayed  to  the  generals  of 
Oiho's  army.  Paulinus  took  the  command  of 
the  infantry,  while  Celfus  led  on  the  cavalry. 
Their  men  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  In 
the  left  wing  weri3  placed  the  vexillaries  of  the 
thirteenth  legion,  four  auxiliary  cohorts,  and  five 
hundred  horfe.  The  high  road  was  occupied  by 
three  prastorian  cohorts,  who  formed  the  centre. 
The  left  wing  confided  of  the  firlt  legion,  two 
auxiliary  cohorts,  and  five  hundred  horfe.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  a  thoufand  of  the  cavalry,  feleded 
from  the  praetorian  and  auxiliary  bands,  were 
kept  as  a  body  of  referve  to  liipport  the  broken 
ranks,  or,  if  the  enemy  gave  way,  to  rufh  on  at 
once  and  complete  the  victory. 

XXV.  BnFORii  the  two  armies  came  10  action, 
rhe  Vitellians  feigned  a  flight.  Avv^are  of  the 
(Iratagem,  Celfus  checked  the  ardour  of  his  men, 
and  in  his  turn  pretended  to  ;';ive  ground.  The 
adverfe  party,  as  th^y  lay  ii5.  ambufh,  thought 
they  faw  their  opportunity,  and,  ruiliiiig  forv/ard 
inconfiderately,  fell   into  a  fnare.     The   legions 
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BOOK  fiankecl  them  from  both  wings ;  the  cohorts  at- 
.  11.  tacked  in  frotit  -,  and  the  cavalry,  wheeling  round 
with  rapidity,  charged  in  the  rear.  Suetonius 
Paulinus  ftiii  kept  his  infantry  out  of  the  engage- 
ment. By  his  natural  temper  flow  and  dehbe- 
rate,  he  chofe  to  take  his  meafures  with  precau- 
tion, rather  than  hazard  a  fudden  conflict,  and 
owe  his  fuccefs  to  the  chance  of  war.  He  or- 
dered the  hollows  to  be  filled  up,  the  ground  to 
be  cleared,  and  his  ranks  to  be  extended  ;  wifely 
judging  that  it  would  then  be  time  to  think  of 
vidory,  when  he  had  taken  care  not  to  be  con- 
quered. During  this  delay  the  Vitellians  feized 
the  opportunity  to  fhift  their  ground.  They  be- 
took themfelves  to  the  adjacent  vineyards,  thick 
with  interwoven  branches,  and,  by  confequ^nce, 
difficult  of  accefs.  Having  there,  and  in  a  wood 
that  lay  contiguous,  found  a  fafe  retreat,  they 
recovered  their  courage,  and  fallied  out  to  attack 
the  praetorian  cavalry.  The  bed  and  braveft 
olticers  of  that  corps  were  cut  to  pieces.  Epi- 
phanes  fa  J,  the  ealtern  king,  who  in  fupport  of 
Otho's  caufe  faced  every  danger,  was  wounded 
in  the  engagement. 

XXVI.  At  length  the  infantry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paulinus,  entered  into  the  allien.  The 
front  line  of  the  enemy  gave  way  at  once,  and 
the  parties  that  came  to  fupport  them  were  in 
like  manner  put  to  the  rout.  Cfecina  had  not 
the  judgment  to  aft  with  his  whole  flrength  at 
once.  He  brought  up  his  men  in  detachments ; 
and  the  confequence  was,  that,  coming  forward  in 
fuccemon,  and  no  where  itrong  enough,  they  foon 
gave  way,  and  fled  with  the  ranks  already  broken. 
During  this  confuficn,  a  violent  tumult  broke  out 
in  Csecina's  camp.  The  fqldiers  were  enraged 
that  the  whole  army  was  not  drawn  out.  They 
feized  Julius   Gratus,  the  pr3.4^e6t  of  the  camp, 

and 
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and  loaded  him  with  irons,  on  a  fufpicion  that  BOOK 
he   held  fecret   intelligence  v/ith  his  brother  ju-       11. 
lius   Fronto,  at  that   time   a  tribune   in  Otho's  ^-^-^r-^ 
army,  and,  under  a  fimilar  accufation,  then  con-     '02'"' 
fined  in  prifon  by  the  adverfe  party.     Nothing    s^,  ^^ 
now  could  equal  the  dilord^r  and  confternati on 
that  covered  the  whole  Vitellian  army.     In  the 
caipp,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  liight,  and 
amongft  the  parties  thiit  came  to  fupport  the  fu- 
gitives, the   confufion  was   fuch,  that,  if  Pauli- 
nus  had  not  founded  a  retreat,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  Csscina,  with  his  whole  army,  might 
have  been  cut  to  pieces.     In  defence  of  his  con- 
duct, Paulinus  anlwered,  that,  feeing  how  much 
toil  and  labour  ftill  remained,  he  was  not  willing 
to  expofe  his  men,  already  fpent  Vvdth  tlie  fatigue 
of  the  day,  to  frefh  forces  kept  in  referve,  and 
ready  to  iifue  from  the  adverfe  camp.     An  ex- 
-  haufled    foldiery   might,   in   that  cafe,  be   over- 
powered ;  and,  if  once  broken,  no  pof!:,  no  fta- 
tion  remained  behind.     With  this  reafoning  the 
judicious  few   were  fatislied,   but   in   the   Iowa- 
ranks  of  the  army  difcontent  and  murmuring  ftill 
■  prevailed. 

XXVII.  The  lofs  fuftained  in  this  engagement 
had  no  other  eifecl  on  the  vanquilhed  Vitellians, 
than  to  reduce  their  turbulent  fpirit  to  a  fenfe  of 
military  duty.  Csecina  threw  the  whole  blame 
of  his  defeat  upon  the  ungovernable  temper  of 
the  army,  at  all  times  more  difpofed  to  mutiny 
than  to  face  the  enemy.  The  men  now  faw  their 
error,  and  began  to  lubmit  to  authority.  Nor 
was  this  the  cafe  with  regard  to  Cascina  only : 
the  fame  reformation  fliewcd  itfeli  in  the  camp 
of  Fabius  Valens,  who  was  now  advanced  as  far 
as  Ticinum  C^J'  1  he  foldiers  under  his  com- 
mand were  taught,  by  the  late  event,  no  longer 
to  defpife  the  enemy.     To  retrieve  the  honour 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  the  army,  they  now  were  willing  to  behave 
II.  with  due  fubmiffion  to  their  general.  They  had 
been,  not  long  before,  guilty  of  a  bold  and  dan- 
gerous tumult,  of  which,  at  the  exacl  point  of 
time,  no  notice  could  be  taken,  without  breaking 
the  thread  of  the  narrativ^e,  and  departing  toa 
much  from  the  tranfadions  under  Csecina. 

It  m«y  now  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of 
that  infurreftion.  The  reader  will  remember, 
that,  in  the  war  between  Nero  and  Vindex,  the 
cohorts  of  the  Batavian  nation  feparated  from 
the  fourteenth  legion,  then  on  its  way  to  Britain  ; 
and  having  heard,  in  the  city,  of  the  Lingones, 
of  commotions  in  favour  of  ViteUius,  went  over 
to  the  flandard  of  Fabius  Valens.  Their  arro- 
gance, from  that  time,  knew  jio  bounds.  They 
paraded  the  camp,  in  every  quarter,  and  in  the 
tents  of  the  legions,  making  it  their  boaft,  "  that 
'*  by  them  the  fourteenth  legion  had  been  over- 
"  awed ;  by  them  Italy  was  wrefted  out  of  the 
"  hands  of  Nero ;  and  upon  their  fwords  the  if- 
"  fue  of  the  war  depended."  The  Roman-  fol- 
diers  heard  thefe  fpeechts  with  indignation;  dif- 
putes  and  quarrels  filled  the  camp,  and  difcipline 
was  at  an  end.  Valens  faw  his  authority  leflen- 
ed,  and  knew  too  well,  that,  from  clamour  to 
adual  mutiny  the  tranfition  is  fhort  and  fudden. 

XXVIIL  In  this  podure  of  affairs,  Valens  re- 
ceived advice  that  the  Tungrians  and  Treverians 
had  met  with  a  defeat,  and  that  Otho's  fleet  was 
hovering  on  the  coaft  of  Narbon  Gaul.  He  took 
that  opportunity  to  order  a  detachment  of  the 
Batavians  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  province  ; 
intending,  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  ftroke  of  po- 
licy, to  divide  the  mutinous  troops,  whom,  in 
their  colleclive  body,  he  found  impatient  of  con- 
troul.  This  meafure  gave  umbrage  to  the  reft 
of  his  army.     The  auxiliaries   murmured,  and 

the 
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the  legions  complained  aloud,  "  that  they  were  BOOK 

"  now  to   lofe  the  braved  troops  in  the  fervice 

"  The  enemy  was  near  at  hand,  and  was  that  a 

*'  time  to  withdraw  a  body  of  gallant  foldiers, 

"  who  had  fo  often  fought  with   undaunted  cou- 

"  rage,  and  fo  often  returned  crowned  with  vic- 

"  tory  ?  If  a  fingle  province  is  of  more  moment 

"  than  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  empire  is  but 

*'  a  fecondary  confideration,  why  not  march  with 

*'  the  united  Itrength  of  the  whole  army  ?  On  the 

"  other  hand,  if  Italy  mud  be  the  theatre  of  Vv'ar ; 

*'  if  there,    and  there  only,  a   decifive   viclorv 

"  can  be  obtained ;  why  feparate  from  the  army 

"  thofe  gallant  veterans,  like  the  founded  limbs 

"  cut  off  from  the  body  ?" 

XXIX.    To  allay  this  ferment,  Valens    went 
forth,  preceded  by  his   liclors.     The  men  paid 
no  regard  to  their  general ;   they  pelted  him  with 
ftones ;    they  forced    him   to   fly    before   them; 
they  purfued  with  opprobrious   language,  accuf- 
ing  him  of  having  embezzled,  to  his  own  private 
ufe,  the  fpoils  of  Gaul,  the  gold  of  Vienne  faj^ 
and  the   recompenfe  due  to  the  foldiers,  for  all 
their  toil  and  labour.     They  rufhed  to  his  pavi- 
lion, pillaged  his  camp-equipage,  and,    in  hopes 
of  finding   hidden   treafure,  pierced  the  ground 
with  their  fpears   and  javelins.     Valens,  in  the 
mean  time,  difguifed  Hke   a  Have,  lay  concealed 
in  the  tent  of  an  officer  of  the  cavalry.     Alphe- 
nus  Varus,    the   pr?efecl:  of  the   camp,  faw   the 
phrenfy  fubfiding,  and,   in  the  ebb  of  their  paf- 
fions,  thought  it  heft  to  let  repentance  take  pof- 
feffion  of  them  by  degrees.     With   that  intent, 
he  gave  orders  to  the   centurions  neither  to  vifit 
the  night  wateh,  nor  fuffer   the  ufual  fignals  ro 
be  given  by  found  of  trumpet.     A  dead  filencf. 
followed.      The   mutineers    flood   covered   wiii? 
aitoniihment,  wondering  that  no  one  Rifnmcd  the 
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BOOK  command ;  they  gazed  at  each  other,  and  trem- 
II.       bled  at  being  left  to  themfelves.     By  filence  and 
V— ^-/ — '^  refignation  they  hoped  to  give  a  proof  of  return- 
A.  U.  C.  jj^g  virtue.     In  the  end  they  burftinto  teais,  and 
« ^^     with  humble  fupplications  implored  forgivenefs. 
6g.  '    Valens  ventured  to  appear.     As  fooa  as  the  fol- 
diers  faw  him,  beyond  expeftation  fafe,  unhurt, 
\n  a  fordid  drefs,  with  tears  darting  from  his 
eye,  a  mingled  tumult  of  joy  and  forrow  and  af- 
fection fwelled  in  every  breaft.     With  the  quick 
tranntion  of  paffions  common  with   the  multi- 
tude, they  poured  forth  their  congratulations ; 
and  with  Ihouts  of  applaufe  placed  their  general 
amidft  the  eagles  and  ftandards,  on  his  tribunal. 
Valens  a£led  with  well-timed  moderation.     No 
man  was  fmgled   out  for  punifhment.     Afraid, 
however,  that,  by  too  much   coolnefs,  he  might 
make  them  fufpefl:  fome  deep  defign,  he  thought 
fit  to  reprimand  a  few  by  name,  and  his  refent- 
ment  went  no  further.     In  the  diltradions  of  a 
civil  war,  he  knew  that  the  power  of  the  general 
is  never  equal  to  the  liberty  claimed  by  his  fol- 
diers  fbj. 

XXX.  While  Valens  employed  his  army  in 
throv\ring  up  entrenchments  at  Ticinum,  an  ac-. 
count  of  Ccecina's  defeat  reached  the  camp.  The 
flame  of  fedition  was  ready  to  break  out  a  fecond 
time.  All  agreed,  that  by  the  treachery  of  Va- 
lens they  were  detained  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  refolved  to  linger  no  longer  ;  they  fcorned 
to  wait  the  motions  of  an  inaftive  commander  ; 
they  marched  before  the  colours,  and,  ordering 
the  Handard-bearers  to  pulh  on  with  alacrity, 
never  halted,  till,  by  a  rapid  march,  they  join- 
ed Csecina's  army.  In  that  camp  Valens  was  in 
no  kind  of  credit.  The  vanquidied  foldiers  com- 
plained, that,  with  an  inferior  force,  they  were 
left  expcfed  to  the  enemy  ;  and.  by  extolling  the 
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ftrength  and  valour  of  their  new  friends,  they  BOOK 
.hoped  to  conciliate  efteem,  and  throw  from  them-       11. 
felves  the  imputation  of  cowardice.     Valens  was  '<— ~v- *J 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  exceeded  that  of  ^  ^'  ^" 
CcEcina  by  almoft  double  the  number,  and  yet    a^ i) 
the   latter  was  the   favourite   of  the  men.     His       69, 
liberal  fpirit  gained  him  friends,  and  his  genero- 
fity  was  praifed  by  all.     To  the  vigour  of  youth 
he  united  a  graceful  figure,  and  he  pofTelTed  thofe 
namelefs  qualities  ("a J,  which,  though  of  no  fo- 
lid  value,  conciliate  favour,  men  know  not  why. 
Hence   a   fpirit  of  emulation   between  the  two 
commanders.     Caecina  objeQed  to  his  rival  the 
fordid  vices  that  difgraced  his  character ;  and,  in 
return,  Valens  laughed  at  a  man  elate  with  pride 
and  vain  oftentation.     And  yet  the  two  chiefs 
afted  towards  each  other  with  difguifed  hoftility. 
In  their  zeal  for  the  common  caufe,  their  mutual 
animofities  were  fupprelTed,  though  not  extin- 
guifhed.     In  their  letters,  they  treated  Otho,  and 
his  licentious  praftices,  in  a  ftyle  that  ihewed  they 
fcorned  all  terms  of  future  reconciliation.     The 
-condud  of  the  officers  in  the  oppofite  army  was 
very  different.     They  fpoke  of  Vitellius  with  re- 
ferve ;  and,  though  his  manners  afforded  ample 
materials  for   inveftive,    they   chofe   to    contain 
themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

XXXI.  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that,  what- 
ever were  the  (hades  of  vice  in  the  opponte  cha- 
rafters  of  the  contending  chiefs,  death,  in  the 
end,  made  the  true  diilin£tion  between  them : 
Otho  fell  with  glory,  and  Vitellius  v/ith  difgrace 
and  infamy.  During  their  lives,  men  dreaded, 
greater  mifchief  from  the  unbridled  palTions  of 
Otho,  than  from  the  lluggifh  debauchery  of  Vi* 
tellius.  The  murder  of  Galba  made  the  former  an 
objedt  of  deteftation  ;  while  the  latter  v/as  never 
charged  v/ith  being  the  author  of  the  war  f  <^y . 

Vitellius, 
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g  Q  O  K  Vitelllus,  by  his  gluttony  and  fenfual  appetites, 
II.  was  his  own  enemy;  Otho,  by  his  frorufion, 
his  cruelty,  and  his  daring  fpirit,  was  the  enemy 
■  of  his  country.  As  foon  as  the  forces  under 
Caecina  and  Valens  bad  formed  a  junction,  the 
Vitellian  party  wiilied  for  nothing  fo  much  as 
a  decifive  aftion.  Otho  was  not  determined, 
which  was  moil  for  his  intereft,  a  fpeedy  engage- 
ment or  a  lingering  war.  In  this  itate  of  irrefo- 
lution,  he  called  a  council,  when  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus,  an  officer  furpalTed  by  no  man  of  that  age, 
judged  it  confident  with  his  high  military  cha- 
racter, to  weigh  all  circumflances,  and  upon  the 
whole  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  He  contend- 
ed, that  to  bring  the  difpute  to  an  immediate 
ilfue,  was  the  bunnefs  of  ViteUius ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  to  draw  the  war  into  length,  was  the 
game  that  Otho  ought  to  play.  He  argued  as 
follows : 

XXXII.  "  The  whole  collefted  force  of  Vitel- 
"  lius  is  now  in  Italy :  the  refources,  which  he 
"  has  left  behind  him,  are  inconfiderable.  From 
"  Gaul  he  has  nothing  to  exped.  The  fpirit  of 
"  that  fierce  and  turbulent  people  is  flill  in  agi- 
"  tation  ;  and  while  Germany,  with  hoilile  num- 
"  bers,  is  ever  ready  to  invade  the  Roman  pro- 
"  vinces,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  cannot  be  left 
"  naked  and  defencelefs.  The  legions  in  Bri- 
"  tain  have  the  natives  on  their  hands,  and  they 
*'  are  divided  by  the  fea.  Spain  cannot  boaft  of 
"  refources.  The  province  of  Narbon  Gaul  has 
"  been  harrafled  by  Otho's  fleet,  and  is  ftill  co- 
"  vered  with  confternation.  The  part  of  Italy 
"  which  lies  beyond  the  Po  is  fliut  in'  by  the 
"  Alps,  deprived  of  all  relief  by  fea,  and  the 
"  armies  that  paflfed  that  way  have  made  the 
"  whole  country  a  fcene  of  defolation.  There  is 
*'  no  place  from  which  ViteUius  can  hope  to  be 

"  fupplied 
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*'  fupplled  with  grain ;  and  he  who  wants  pro-  g  q  O  K 
*'  vifions,  in  a  Ihort  time  will   want   an  army.       jj 
"  The  Germans,  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  -w^^ — ^ 
"  conftitute  the  flrength  and  bulwark  of  the  Vi-  A.  U.  C. 
"  tellian  party :  protraft  the  war,  and  will  they     ^^^ 
**  be  able   to  go  through  a  fummer  campaign  ?  ■    ^     " 
"  The  change  of  foil,  and  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
"  mate,  will  relax  their  vigour.     The  war,  that 
*'  by  flrenuous  efforts  may  be  puflied  to  a  prof- 
"  perous  ifliie,  grows  languid  when  drawn  into 
"  length,  and  in  a  flate  of  tedious  fufpenfe  whole 
"  armies  have  mouldered  away. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Otho*s  party  is  in  no 
"  want  of  fupplies ;  their  friends  are  firm,  and 
"  great  refources  are  ftill  in  referve.  Panno- 
"  nia,  Masfia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  eaftern  pro- 
*'  vinces,  are  able  to  fend  numerous  armies  into 
"  the  field.  All  Italy  declares  for  Otho  :  Rome, 
"  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  ftill  in  his  poffeftion ; 
"  and,  above  all,  he  has  on  his  fide  the  fenate 
"  and  the  Roman  people  ;  illuftrious  names,  and 
"  always  of  the  firft  importance,  though  their 
"  glory  in  fome  conjunftures  has  been  eclipfed. 
"  There  is  ftill  in  referve  a  ftore  of  wealth,  both 
"  public  and  private  ;  and  riches  at  all  times  are 
"  the  finews  of  war,  in  public  diflenfions  more 
"  powerful  than  the  fword.  The  foldiers  in  the 
"  fervice  of  Otho  are  in  good  condition,  enured 
"  to  Italy,  or  feafoned  to  the  heat  in  warmer 
"  chmates.  In  their  front  the  river  Po  is  a  bar- 
"  rier,  and  there  are  fortified  cities,  ftrongiy  gar- 
"  rifoned,  all  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  laft. 
"  Of  this  the  gallant  defence  of  Placentia  is  a 
"  fuffjcient  proof.  For  thefe  reafons,  a  flow  and 
"  lingering  war  is  the  beft  expedient.  Pafs  but 
"  a  fev/"  days,  and  the  fourteenth  legion,  famous 
"  for  its  bravery,  will  arrive  with  a  ftrong  rein- 
"  forcemeat  of  auxiliaries  from  Mcsfia.     A  coun- 

"  cil 
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„  **  cii  of  war  may  then  be  called  ;  and,  fhould  it 
"  be  thought  advifable  to  hazard  a  battle,  Otho, 
"  in  that  event,  may  take  the  field-  with  a  fupe- 
"  rior  army/' 

XXXIII.  Marius  Celsus  concurred  in  this 
opiriica.  Annius  Gallus  was  not  prefent.  He 
had  been  hurt  by  a  fail  from  his  horfe  a  few  days 
before,  and  was  not  yet  recovered  :  but  being 
confulted  bv  perfons  lent  for  the  purpofe,  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  counlels  of  Paulinas.  Otho  was 
for  trying  the  iiiue  of  a  battle.  His  brother  Titi- 
anus,  and  Proculus,  the  prgefefct  of  the  preetorian 
guards,  though  neither  of  them  had  any  military 
experience,  did  what  in  them  lay  to  incite  a  tem- 
per of  itfelf  ralh  and  precipitate.  The  gods,  they 
laid,  and  the  tutelar  genius  of  Otho,  were  pre- 
fent  in  council,  and  would  not  fail  to  guide  and 
animate  the  battle.  Such  was  the  language  of 
flattery.  They  made  their  poifon  palatable,  and 
no  man  prefumed  to  adminilter  an  antidote. 

To  offer  battle,  was  the  refult  of  the  debate ; 
but  whether  the  emperor  Ihould  command  in  per- 
fon,  or  withdraw  to  a  phice  of  fafety,  was  a  quef- 
tion  ftill  to  be  difcuited.  Celfus  and  Paulinus 
gave  no  opinion.  To  expofe  the  prince  to  the 
dangers  of  the  field,  was  more  than  they  chofe 
to  hazard.  That  point  was  left  to  the  authors  of 
the  pernicious  counfel  already  given.  By  their 
advice  Otho  -retired  to  Brixellum,  there  to  re- 
ferve  himfelf  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  the 
majelly  of  empire.  From  this  day  the  ruin  of 
Otho  may  be  dated.  He  took  w'ith  him  a  con- 
fiderable  detachment  of  the  prsetorian  cohorts, 
the  body-guard,  and  a  ftrong  partv  of  horfe. 
After  their  departure,  the  fpirit  of  the  anny  be- 
gan to  droop.  They  fufpected  their  officers.  The 
prince,  to  whom  the  foldiers  were  faithfully  at- 
tached^ and-  who,  in  return,  confided  in  them, 

and 
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and  them  only,  abandoned   his    caufe,   without  t*  q  q  tt 
leaving  a  head  to  direct,  or  a  general,  to  whofe  au-       n 
thority  the  men  were  willing  to  fubmit.  v.>^w^ 

XXXIV.  During   thefe  tranfadions,  nothing  a.  U.  C. 
of  all  that  pafled  was  afecretin  the  camp  of  Vitel-      822. 
lius.     From  the  deferters,  who  in  civil  wars  are  ■^*  ^* 
always  numerous,  and  alfo  from  the  fpies,  whofe 
genius   it  is,  while   they  pry  into    the  fecrets  of 
others,  to  betray  their  own,  every  ^hing  tranlpir- 

ed.  Csecina  and  Valens  lay  in  v/ait  for  the  moti- 
ons of  an  enemy,  whom  they  faw  contriving  their 
own  deftrutftion.  To  plan  an  enterprife  was  un- 
neceflliry,  where  the  bell  wildom  was  to  fucceed 
by  the  folly  of  others.  In  order,  hov/ever,  to  give 
jealouiy  to  the  gladiators  faj  on  the  oppofite 
bank  of  the  Po,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep 
their  own  foldiers  employed,  they  began  to  throw 
a  bridge  over  the  river.  As  a  foundation  for  the 
w^ork,  they  ranged  in  proper  order  a  number  of 
boats,  made  fad  at  equal  diflances  by  ftrong  tim- 
bers, with  their  prows  turned  againil  the  current, 
and  by  their  anchors  fecured  from  driving  from 
the  fpot.  The  cables  were  of  a  length  to  play  in 
the  water,  in  order, when  the  fcream  increafed,  that 
the  veiTels  might  be  gently  lifted  up  and  down 
without  danger  or  confufion.  In  the  boat  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  bridge,  they  caufed  a 
tower  to  be  ereded,  which  ferved  at  once  to  clofe 
the  paflage,  and  give  the  men  a  ftation,  where 
they  might,  with  their  battering  engines,  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

XXXV.  The  Othonians  alfo  raifed  a  tower  on 
the  oppofite  bank,  and  thence  were  able  to  annoy 
the  enemy  v/ith  maffy  ftones  and  flaming  brands. 
A  fmall  iflaiid  (food  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
gladiators  attempted  to  pafs  over  in  boats  ;  but  tlie 
Germans,  expert  in  fwimming,  dafhed  into  the  •' 
ftream,  and  took  poirefTion  of  the  place.     In  or- 

VoL.  III.  K  der 
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BOOK  <^^^  ^^  dillodge  them,  Macer  put  off  with  a  ftpong 
party  of  gladiators  on  board  his  galleys  ;  but  the 
gladiators  were  not  able  to  cope  with  regular  fol- 
diers  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  veffels  not  allowing 
them  a  firm  footing,  they  fought  at  a  difadvantage 
with  men,  who  from  the  land  were  able  to  dif- 
charge  their  mlffive  weapons  with  furer  aim  and 
more  certain  effett.  On  board  the  veffels  all  was 
hurry  and  confiifion.  The  rowers  and  combat- 
ants obftructed  each  other.  The  Germans  plung- 
ed into  the  river,  and,  feizing  hold  of  the  boats, 
boarded  feveral,  and  funk  others  to  the  bottom. 
The  whole  paffed  under  the  eye  of  both  armies. 
The  Vitellians  looked  on  with  joy,  while  the  ad- 
verfe  party.  Hung  with  indignation,  railed  at 
Macer,  whom  they  called  the  author  of  their  dif- 
grace. 

XXXVI.  The  gladiators,  in  fuch  veffels  as  they 
could  fave,  retreated  from  the  illand,  and  by  their 
flight  put  an  end  to  the  engagement.  Macer  was 
devoted  to  deftrutlion.  The  foldiers  clamoured 
for  his  blood.  One  of  them  darted  his  lance,  and 
actually  wounded  him,  while  the  relt  rufhed  on 
fword  in  hand,  and  would  have'  killed  him  on  the 
fpot,  if  the  tribunes  and  centurions  had  not  inter- 
pofed  to  fave  him  froni  their  fury.  In  a  flxort 
time  after,  Veftricius  Spurinna,  having,  by  order 
of  Otho,  left  a  moderate  garrifon  at  Placentia, 
came  up  to  the  main  body  with  the  cohorts  under 
his  command.  Macer  was  fuperfeded,  and  in  his 
place  Flavins  Sabinus,  conful  elect,  was  appoint- 
ed ;  to  the  great  joy  of  the  common  men,  who 
faw  W'ith  pleafure  every  change  of  their  officers. 
The  commanders,  in  their  turn,  faw  the  unruly 
fpirit  of  the  army,  and,  with  reluctance,  accepted 
a  fervice  fo  often  dilturbed  by  tumult  and  fe- 
dition, 

xxxvu. 
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XXXVII.  I  FIND  it  afierted  as  a  faft,  and  by  B  O  O  K 
authors  of  credit,  that  the  two  arniies,  dreading  li- 
the calamities  of  war,  and  at  the  fame  time  de-  'T'^^^r^ 
tefling  the  two  rival  princes,  whofe  flagitious ""  '^^'^ 
deeds  grew  every  day  more  notorious,  were  dif-  a.  D. 
pofed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  either  to  name  69. 
a  perfon  worthy  of  the  fucceiTion,  or  to  refer  that 
matter  to  the  choice  of  the  fenate.  This,  we  are 
told,  was  the  confideration  that  weighed  with 
Otho's  generals,  when  they  propofed  to  draw  the 
war  into  length,  and,  in  particular,  that  Pauhnus 
a61:ed  with  that  motive.  He  was  the  firfl  and  moil 
diftinguifhed  of  the  confular  rank,  the  higheft  in 
military  reputation,  and  his  conduct  in  Britain 
CaJ  had  given  fuperior  luftre  to  his  name.  But 
though  it  may  be  reafonable  to  admit,  that  a  few, 
in  that  jundure,  had  the  pubhc  good  at  heart, 
and  wifhed  to  fee  two  vile  competitors,  the  moll 
abandoned  of  mxankind,  pdilponed  to  a  virtuous 
prince  ;  it  is,  notwithftanding,  highly  improbable 
that  Paulinus,  a  man  of  experience  and  confum- 
mate  underftanding,  Ihould,  in  an  age  fo  corrupt 
and  profligate,  amufe  himfelf  with  hopes  of  finding 
one  fpark  of  virtue.  He  knew  the  madnefs  of  the 
times ;  and  could  he  expeft,  that  the  fam.e  infatu- 
ated multitude,  whofe  wickednefs  had  kindled 
the  flame  of  war,  would  on  a  fudden  prefer  the 
bleilings  of  peace,  and  confent,  for  the  repofe  of 
vhe  world,  to  fiieath  the  deftruftive  fword  ?  Can 
it  be  imagined,  that  the  armies  then  in  the  field, 
diifonant  in  language,  and  in  their  manners  flili 
more  difcordant,  could  ever  be  brought  to  coalefce 
in  one  opinion  ?  Above  all,  can  it  be  fuppofcd 
that  the  leading  chiefs,  a  fet  of  men  immerfcd  in 
luxury,  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  confcious 
of  their  crimes,  would  fubmit  to  any  mailer  who 
\V3S  not,  hke  themfelvcs,  plunged  in  vice,  and  by 
K  2  gratitude 
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BOOK  gratitude  for  his  elevation  obliged  to  be  the  patrol? 
II-      of  the  molt  pernicious  citizens  ? 

XXXVIII.  The  love  of  power  and  domination 
•  feems  to  be  an  inftincl  of  the  human  heart  (<r/), 
implanted  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Coeval  with 
the  foimdation  of  Rome, it  grew  v.ith  the  growth 
of  the  empire,  and,  in  the  hour  of  pride  and  gran- 
deur, broke  out  wiih  refiftlefs  violence.  Before 
that  period,  while  the  republic  v/as  in  its  infancy, 
the  equality  of  conditions  was  eafily  preferved.  In 
procefs  of  time,  when  the  pride  of  foreign  kings 
•was  humbled,  and  rival  nations  fubmitted  to  the 
Roman  arms,  avarice  began  to  accumulate  riches, 
and  contentions  arofe  beween  the  fenate  and  the 
people.  Fa<ftious  tribunes  prevailed  at  one  time, 
and  ambitious  confuls  at  another.  In  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  even  in  the  forum,  the  fword  of 
difcord  was  drawn,  and  thofe  dilfenfions  were  a 
prelude  to  the  rage  of  civil  war.  Caius  Marius,.  a 
man  fprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
Lucius  Sylla,  tierce  and  cruel  beyond  the  reft 
of  the  nability,  overturned  the  conftitution  of 
their  country,  and  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty 
eftabUlhed  a  fyftem  of  tyranny  and  lav/lefs  power. 
Pompey  came  foon  after,  wath  pailions  more  dif- 
guifed,  but  no  way  better.  From  that  time,  the 
Itruggle  has  been  for  iupreme  dominion.  The  le- 
gions that  filled  the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  and  after- 
wards met  at  Philippi,  though  compofed  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  never  once  thought  of  laying  down 
their  arms.  And  are  we  to  believe  that  the  armies 
of  Otha  and  Vitellius  w'ere  of  a  more  pacific  tenv 
per  ?  They  had  inltigations  equally  powerful ;  tl\e 
fame  wrath  of  the  gods  purfued  them  ;  the  fame 
popular  phrenfy  kindled  the  flame  of  difcord  ; 
and  the  fame  vices  confpired  to  urge  them  on  to 
mutual  ilaughter.  Their  war,  it  is  true,  was  end- 
rA  by  a  fmgle  battle ;  but  for  that  fpeedy  iffue 

the 
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2:lie  world  was  indebted,  not  to  the  virtue  of  the  u  q  O  K 
armies,  but  to  the  abje6t  fpirit  of  the  contending      u. 
princes.     But  thefe  reflections  on  the  fpirit  of  an-  w--r^w' 
cient  and  modern  times  have  betrayed  me  into  a  ^-  U.  C, 
long  digreffion.     I  refume  the  thread  of  my  nar-    J^^^ 
rative.      _  ^  69/ 

XXXIX.  From  the  time  when  Otho  withdrew 
to  Brixellum,  his  brother  Titianus  aflumed  all  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  commander  in  chief,  but  the 
power  and  real  authority  remained  in  the  hands 
Qi  Proculus.  Celfus  and  Paulinus  were  no  more 
than  mere  nominal  generals.  No  man  fought  their 
advice.  They  were,  in  fad,  fuperfeded  ;  ferving 
no  purpofe  but  that  of  fcreening  the  folly  of 
■others,  and  bearing  the  blame  of  blunders  roc 
their  own.  The  tribunes  and  centurions  could 
render  no  effedual  fervice,  while  ignorance 
and  infufficiency  were  preferred,  and  real  talents 
lay  negleded.  The  common  men  appeared  with 
an  air  of  alacrity,  but  more  difpofed  to  cavil  vv'ith 
their  generals,  than  to  execute  their  orders.  A 
fudden  refolution  was  taken  to  fliift  their  ground, 
and  encamp  within  four  miles  of  Bedriacum  fa  J, 
Thev  conducted  their  march,  and  chofe  their  fta- 
tion,  v/ith  fuch  want  of  Ikill,  that,  though  it  was 
then  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  the  country  round  . 
abounded  v/ith  rivers,  the  army  was  diftreiTed  for 
want  of  water.  The  expediency  of  hazarding  a 
battle  became  again  the  fubjed  of  debate.  Otho, 
by  frequent  difpatches,  infilled  on  the  moil  vigor- 
ous meafures  :  the  foldiers  called  for  their  em- 
peror, and  with  clamour  demanded  his  prefence 
on  the  day  of  battle.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  forces  beyond  the  Po  fliould  be  called  in  to 
reinforce  the  army.  Pliftory  has  not  materials  to 
decide  what  would  have  been  the  moil  inudent 
meafure  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  of  aH  polTible  evils 
they  chofe  the  word. 

XL 
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BOOK     ■^^'"  They  refolved  to  march  to  the  conflux  of 
II.      the  Po  (.7)  and  the  z\ddua,  at  the  diilance  of  fix- 

' Y—^  teen  miles.  In  this  movement  the  foldiers  prefeiit- 

A.  U.  C.  Q^^  j^Q  appearance  of  an  army  going  to  offer  bat- 
A  D  ^^^'  They  marched  as  if  going  to  open  a  cam- 
69.  P'^^B-^s  -^^*^^  ^^  decide  it.  The  meafure  was  in  di- 
re6:  oppofition  to  the  advice  ofCelfusand  Pauli- 
nus,  Thofe  officers  reprefented  the  danger  of  ex- 
pcfmg  the  foldiers,  fatigued  by  their  march,  and 
bending  imder  the  weight  of  their  baggage,  to  the 
attack  of  an  enemy  unincumbered,  and  frefh  fron'^ 
a  march  of  four  miles  only.  An  army  in  that  con- 
dition would  feize  their  opportunity,  and  begin  a 
general  ailault  before  Otho's  men  could  form  the 
line  of  battle ;  perhaps  they  were  difperfed  in 
fmall  parties,  or  employed  at  the  entrenchments. 
Titianus  and  Proculus  were  not  to  be  convinced. 
When  overcome  by  argument,  they  reforted  to 
their  orders,  and  the  will  of  the  prince  was  a  de- 
cifive  anfwer.  About  the  fame  time  a  Nuiir.dian 
horfeman  (/'),  porting  at  l\ill  fpeed,  arrived  with 
letters  from  Otho,  in  a  ffyle  of  fliarp  reproof  con- 
demning the  tedious  operations  of  the  army,  and, 
in  a  peremptory  tone,  commanding  ais  generals 
to  bring  on  a  decifive  action.  To  a  mind  like  his 
the  interval  of  fufpenfe  was  dreadful.  Delay  kept 
him  in  reftlefs  anxiety,  and  hope  and  fear  diflradl:- 
ed  him. 

XLI.  On  the  fame  day,  while  Ccccina  was  cm- 
ployed  in  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Po,  two 
praetorian  tribunes  arrived  to  demand  an  interview. 
They  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  when  a  fud- 
den  alarm  from  the  fcouts  announced  the  enemy 
at  hand.  The  bufmefs  broke  off  abruptly,  and  the 
intention  of  tlie  tribunes  was  left  in  the  dark. 
What  ^heir  defign  was,  whether  to  betray  their 
own  party,  to  lay  a  fnare  for  the  Vitellians,  or  to 
make  a  fair  and  honourable  propofal,  cannot  now 
■  ,         ■  be 
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be  known.     C^cina  difmiff jd  the  tiibuneSj  and  book 
made  the  bed  of  his  way  to  the  camp.     He  found       ii. 
that  Valeiis  had  loft  no  time  :  the  fignal  for  bat-  ^ — ■< — ^ 
tie  was  already  given,  and  the  men  were  drawn  ^'  "^'  ^' 
out  under  arms.     While  the  legions  were  eagerly     /(^j) 
employed  in  fettling  by  lot  the  order  in  which      60.  * 
they  were  to  take  their  ftations  in  the  field,  the 
cavalry  advanced  to  charge  the  enemy,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  expeclation,  were  put  to  the  rout  by 
tm    inferior  number.     The    Othonians  purfued 
with  vigour,  and  would  have  forced  them  to  fly 
for  iheiter  to  their  entrenchments,  had  not  the 
Lalic  legion  oppofed  the  runaways,  and  fvvord  in 
hand  compelled  them  to   return  to   the  charge. 
Meanwhile,  the  reft  of  the  army,  without  hurry 
or  confufion,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,   unmo- 
lelied  by  the  enemy,  and,  in  fa61:,  without  being 
feen  :  as  a  thick  coppice,     that  ftood   between 
both  parties,  intercepted  their  view. 

In  Otho's  army  nothing  was  feen  but  tumult 
and  diftradion ;  the  chiefs  without  courage,  or 
authority ;  the  men  miftrufting  their  officers  ; 
the  ground  not  cleared  of  the  baggage,  and  the 
followers  of  the  camp  mixing  in  the  ranks.  The 
road  which  they  occupied  was  rendered  fo  nar- 
row, by  a  ditch  on  each  fide,  that,  even  though 
no  enemy  were  at  hand,  a  march  over  the  caufey 
would  have  been  performed  with  difficulty.  Their 
whole  army  was  in  confufion ;  fome  crowding 
about  their  colours ;  others  at  a  lofs,  and  run- 
ning to  and  fro  to  find  their  proper  poft ;  all  in 
a  confufed  clamour,  roaring  for  their  comrades, 
anfwering.  to  their  names,  and  confounding  one 
another  with  noife  and  uproar.  Some,  llill  fliift- 
ing  their  ground,  advanced  to  the  front  line  ; 
others  fell  into  the  rear  ;  none  remaining  in  one 
fpot,  but  drifting  their  ground,  as  fear  or  courage 
happened  to  promot  them. 

XLIL 
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BOOK  XLII.  The  Othonians  had  fcarce  recovered 
II.      from  their  furprife,  when  a  fudden  incident  dif- 

'T^C^  fufed  a  general  joy  ;  but  a  joy  that  tended  to  lull 
822  *  them  into  fecurity,  and  relax  their  courage  into 
A.  D.  languor  and  flupid  amazement.  A  report  was 
69.  fpread,  that  the  forces  of  Vitellius  had  abandon- 
ed his  caufe  :  but  from  what  quarter  it  took  its 
origin  ;  whether  by  defign  or  chance  faj  ;  from 
the  emiffaries  of  the  Viteilians,  or  the  adverfe 
party,  has  never  been  explained.  The  efFe£l  on 
the  minds  of  the  Othonians  was  altogether  extra- 
ordinary. Laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  coming 
to  a6lion,  they  faluted  the  oppofite  army,  who 
ilood  aftoniflied,  and  returned  a  deep  and  hol- 
\o\v  murmur.  Thofe  in  Otho's  ranks,  who  did 
not  know  the  caufe  of  the  civility  fhewn  by  their 
friends,  thought  themfelves  betrayed.  In  that 
moment  the  VitelHans  began  the  attack.  Their 
army  was  in  regular  order,  and  their  numbers 
were  fuperior.  The  Othonians,  ftill  in  diforder^ 
and  fatigued  by  their  march,  received  the  firft' 
impreffion  with  undaunted  firmnefs.  The  place 
where  the  aftion  grew  warm  being  thick  with 
trees  and  interwoven  vine-branches,  tht  combat 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
They  fought  man  to  man ;  they  engaged  at  a 
diftance  ;  they  difcharged  their  darts  and  mifiive 
weapons ;  they  brought  forward  feparate  batta- 
lions, or  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  On 
the  high  road  the  engagem.ent  was  clofe  and  ob- 
ftinate.  Darts  and  lances  were  of  no  ufe.  They 
fought  hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot,  and  buckler 
ao-ainfl  buckler.  With  their  'fwords  and  axes 
they  cut  through  helmets  and  breaflplates.  They 
knew  one  another  ;  each  individual  was  confpi- 
cuous  to  his  friends  and  enemies ;  his  exploits 
were  feen  by  all  j  and  every  man  fought,  as  if 
■      -  the 
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tlie  ififue  of  the  war  depended  upon  his  fmgle  b  o  O  K 
arm.  ^  n. 

XLIII.  Upon  an  open  plain  of  confiderable  v-^vv^ 
extent,  that  lay  between  the  Po  and  the  high  A.  U.  C. 
road,  two  legions  met  in  fierce  encounter ;  on  /^^ 
the  part  of  Vitellius,  the  one-and-twentieth,  fam-  ^ 
ed  for  its  valour,  and  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Rap  ax  (a)  \  on  the  fide  of  Otho,  the 
firfl  legion,  intitled  Adjutrix,  which  had  never 
been  in  adion,  and  now  panted  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  fiefli  their  maiden  (words.  Their  firit  at- 
tack was  not  to  be  refiited.  They  broke  through 
the  ranks  of  the  one-and-twentieth,  and  carried 
off  their  eagle.  Roufed  by  this  difgrace,  the 
Vitellians  added  rage  to  bravery,  and  bore  down 
all  before  them.  Orphidius  Benignus.  v/ho  com- 
manded Otho's  legion,  fell  in  the  confiitl.  His 
men  were  driven  back  with  great  llaughter,  and 
the  lofs  of  feveral  ftandards.  In  another  part  of 
the  field,  the  thirteenth  legion  was  routed  by  the 
fifth,  and  the  fourteenth  was  hemmed  in  by  fu- 
perior  numbers.  Otho's  generals  had  long  fince 
fled  the  field,  while  Cascina  and  Valens  continu- 
ed to  exert  themfelves,  watching  every  turn  of 
the  battle,  and  fupporting  the  ranks  in  every 
quarter.  Frefh  forces  came  to  their  ailiftance. 
The  Batavians,  under  Varus  Alphanus,  having 
cut  to  pieces  the  gladiators  attempting  in  boats 
to  crofs  the  Po,  came  into  the  field,  flufhed  with 
fuccefs,  and  charged  the  enemy  in  flank. 

XLIV.  The  centre  of  Otho's  army  gave  way, 
and  fled  with  precipitation  towards  Bedriacum.  A 
long  fpace  lay  before  them  ;  the  road  was  obfl:rutl- 
ed  v/ith  heaps  of  flain,  and  the  enemy  hung  upoa 
their  rear.  In  civil  wars  no  prifoners  are  referv- 
ed  for  fale  :  the  flaughter,  for  that  reafon,  was 
the  more  dreadful  (a).  Suetonius  Paulinus  and 
Licinius  Proculus  fled  dirlerent  ways,  both  re- 

folvc  J 
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1^  r^  ^  ir  folved  not  to  return  to  the  camp.     Vedius  Aqui- 
jj       la,  who  commanded    the   thirteenth  legion,    by 

v.,^^--.,^  his  own  indifcretion  expofed  himfelf  to  the  fury 

A.  U.  C.  of  the  foldiers.     He  entered  the  camp  while  it 
^22.     ^vas  yet  broad  day-hght ;  and  the  very  men,  who 
■         were  the  firfl  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  ^.ntmj, 
were  now  the  foremoft  in  fedition.     They  crowd- 
ed round  their  fuperior  officer  with  a  torrent  of 
abufive  language,  and  offered  violence  to  his  per- 
fon.     They  charged  him  with  treachery,  and  de- 
fertion,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  vulgar  minds,  tranf- 
\  ferring  to  others  their  own  guilt  and  infamy. 

Titianus  and  Celfus  owed  their  fafety  to  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night.  They  did  not  venture  into  the 
camp,  till  the  centinels  were  ftationed  at  their  pofts, 
and  the  tumult  was  appeafed  by  the  intreaties, 
the  advice,  and  authority  of  Annius  Gallus,  who 
had  the  addrefs  to  make  the  men  fenfible  of  the 
folly  and  madnefs  of  adding  to  the  havoc  of  the 
field  by  their  own  deftructive  fury.  Whether 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  or  to  be  once  more  re- 
nev/ed  with  vigour,  he  reprefented,  in  either  cafe, 
the  neceffity  of  union  among  themfelves.  A  face 
of  forrow  and  dejection  covered  the  camp.  All 
were  hulhed  in  filence ;  all  but  the  praetorians, 
who  {fill  grumbled  difcontent,  aiferting  that  they 
were  defeated  by  tretichery,  not  by  the  valour  of 
the  enemy.  "  The  Vitellians,  they  faid,  could 
"  not  boafl  of  a  cheap  victory.     Their  cavalry 

»  "  was  routed,  and  one  of  their  legions  loil  their 

"  eagle.  Otho  ftill  furvived,  and  the  troops  be- 
"  yond  the  Po  were  ready  to  advance;  the  le- 
"  gions  from  Maefia  were  on  their  march;  and 
"  a  confiderable  part  of  the  army,  detained  at 
"  Bedriacum,  had  no  fnare  in  the  a^Ttion.  Thefe 
"  were  dill  in  referve ;  they  were  not  conquered  ;. 
*'  and  if  a  total  overthrow  was  to  be  their  lot^ 
"  they  might  fall  with  glory  in-  the  field  of  baf- 

<^  tie."- 
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*'  tie.**     With  thefe  and  fuch-like  reflexions  the  BOOK 
praetorians    kept    their    minds    in   agitation,    by       ii. 
turns  inflamed  with  anger,  or  depreffed  with  fear,  --^^t — ^ 
They   faw  their   ruined  condition;  defpair  fuc-""^"^'^* 
ceeded,  and  from   defpair  they  derived   courage   js^"  jy 
and  a  fpirit  of  revenge.  '^^, " 

XLV.  The  vi6lorious  army  halted  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  five  miles  from  Bedriacum.  The  ge- 
nerals did  not  think  it  adviiable  on  the  fame  day 
to  attempt  the  enemy's  camp.  Expecting  a  vo- 
luntary iurreader,  they  were  willing  to  give  their 
men  feme  time  to  repofe.  To  encamp  was  not 
in  their  povver.  The  fo/dlers  took  the  field,  pre- 
pared for  battle,  unincumbered,  and  of  courfe 
without  the  means  of  throwing  up  entrench- 
ments. Their  arms  and  their  victory  were  tlieir 
only  fortification.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Othonia^s  fhewed  a  pacific  difpofition  ;  and  even 
thofe,  who  the  night  before  breathed  nothing 
but  war  and  vengeance,  wiih  one  confent  agreed 
to  fend  a  Deputation  to  the  enemy.  The  Vitel- 
lian  le&'.'  „;  3  were  willing  to  hearken  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  The  deputies  not  returning  im- 
mediately, the  fufpenfe  occalicned  an  awful  in- 
terval in  Otho's  camp.  Peace  was  at  length  an- 
nounced, and  the  entrenchments  were  thrown 
open.  A  tender  fcene  enfued.  The  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  embraced  each  other,  and 
with  mingled  joy  and  forrow  lamented  the.  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  In  the  fame  tents,  relations, 
friends,  and  brothers  dreifed  each  others  wounds.  . 
They  now  perceived  that  their  hopes  were  a  mere 
delufion,  and  that  llaughter,  forrov/,  and  repent- 
ance were  their  certain  lot.  Nor  was  there  in  tiie 
two  armies  a  fmgle  perfon,  wlio  had  not  the  death 
of  a  friend  or  a  relation  to  lament.  I'he  body  of 
Orphidius,  the  com.mander  of  a  legion,  after  di- 
ligent fearch  was  found  among  the  llain,  and 

burnt ' 
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BOOK  burnt  with  the  ufual  folemnities.     A  few  of  the 
II.      common  men  were  buried   by  their  friends :  the 
reft  were  left  to  welter  on  the  bare  earth. 

XL VI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  having  taken 
his  refolution,  waited,  without  fear  or  dejection 
of  mind,  for  an  account  of  the  event.  Vague 
and  uncertain  rumours  reached  his  ear.  At 
length  the  fugitives,  who  efcaped  from  the  field, 
brought  fure  intelligence  that  all  v/as  loft.  The 
foldiers,  who  ftood  near  his  perfon,  did  not  ftay 
to  hear  the  fentiments  of  the  emperor,  but  broke 
out  with  impatient  ardour,  exhorting  him  to  fum- 
mon  up  his  beft  refolution.  There  were  forces 
liill  in  referve,  and,  in  their  prince's  caufe,  they 
were  ready  to  brave  every  danger.  In  this  decla- 
ration there  was  no  flattery  :  they  fpoke  from  the 
heart.  In  a  fit  of  inftindive  fury  they  defired 
to  be  led  againft  the  enemy ;  by  their  example 
the  drooping  fpirit  of  their  friends  would  be  once 
more  excited  to  deeds  of  valour.  The  men,  who 
ftood  at  a  diftance,  ftretched  forth  their  hands  in 
token  of  their  alTent,  while  fuch  as  gathered  round 
the  prince  fell  at  his  feet,  and  clafped  his  knees. 
Plotius  Firmus  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal. 
This  officer  commanded  the  prastorlan  guards. 
He  implored  his  mafter  not  to  abandon  an  army 
devoted  to  his  intereft,  nor  to  renounce  a  brave 
and  generous  foldiery,  who  had  undergone  fo 
much,  and  were  ftill  ready  to  face  every  danger. 
"  The  noble  mind  fa  J,  he  faid,  ftands  a  fiege 
*'  againft  adverfity,  while  the  little  fpirit  capitu- 
"  lates  at  once.  True  courage  grapples  with 
"  misfortune,  and,  in  the  laft  diftrei's,  ftill  makes 
"  head  againft  every  difficulty.  The  mean  and 
"  abject  link  down  in  defpair,  and  yield  without 
"  a  Itruggle."  The  foldiers  fixed  their  eyes  on 
the  prince,  and  with  every  fymptom  in  his  coun- 
tenance their  paffions  varied.     If  he  aflented,  they 

thundered 
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thundered  forth  their  applaufe  ;  if  he  feemed  ii^-  b  O  O  K 
flexible,  a  groan  expreffed  the   anguifh  of  their       n. " 
hearts.     Nor  was  this  fpirit  confined  to  the  pr£e-  ^— ^-v-^w* 
torians,  who  were  properly  the  foldiers  of  Otho  ;  ■^*  ^-  C. 
it  extended  to  the  detachment  fent  forward  by    a^^A 
the  Msefian  legions.     Thofe  men  with  one  voice      '^^ 
declared   for  Otho ;  they  aifured  him,  that  the 
fame    zeal   pervaded  their  comrades,  who  were 
coming  forward  by  rapid  marches,  and  even  then 
had  entered  Aqiiileia.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
great  refources  ilill  remained,  and  that  a  fierce 
and  obftinate  war,  uncertain  in  the  event,  and 
big  with  danger  to  all  parties,  might  have  been 
renewed,  and  carried  on  with  vigour. 

XLVIL  Otho  had  weighed  all  circumftances : 
ambition  was  at  an  end,  and  he  prepared  to  clofe 
the  fcene  fa  J.  He  addrelfed  the  foldiers  to  the 
following  effeft :  "  When  I  behold  the  ardour 
"  that  glows  in  every  breaft ;  when  I  confider 
"  the  virtue  that  infpires  fo  many  gallant  friends, 
*'  I  cannot  think  of  expofmg  you  again  to  the 
"  deftructive  fword  ;  nor  do  I  value  my  life  at 
*'  fiich  a  price.  The  views,  which  you  difplay  to 
"  me,  v/ere  I  difpofed  to  live,  are  bright  and 
"  tempting  :  by  renouncing  them,  I  fall  with 
"  greater  glory.  I  have  made  acquaintance  with 
*'  fortune  ;  Vv^e  have  tried  each  other  ;  for  what 
*'  length  of  time  is  not  material ;  but  the  fehcity, 
"  v/hich  does  not  promife  to  lafl,  cannot  be  en- 
"  joyed  with  moderation.  Vitellius  began  the 
"  war  ;  he  claimed  the  empire,  and,  by  con- 
''  fequence,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recoLirie 
"  to  arms.  That  we  fought  once,  his  ambition 
'•  was  the  caufe ;  to  end  the  difpute  by  the  event 
"  of  one  battle,  and  (lop  the  effufion  of  Roman 
"  blood,  Ihall  be  my  glory.  By  this  conduct  let  ' 
"  pofterity  judge  of  Otho.  I  reftore  to  Vitellius 
"  his  brother,  his  v/ife  and  children.     I  want  no 
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revenge,  I  feek  no  lenitives  to  footh  calamity. 
Others  have  held  the  fovereign  power  longer 
than  I  have  clone  ;  with  equal  calmnefs  no  man 
has  refigned  it.  Can  I  give  to  the  edge  of  the 
fword  lb  many  gallant  foldiers  ?  Can  I  fee  the 
armies  of  Rome  devoted  to  mutual  flaughter, 
and  for  ever  cut  off  from  their  country  ?  It 
is  enough  for  me,  that  in  my  caufe  you  are 
ready  to  fhed  your  blood.  Let  that  generous 
zeal  attend  me  to  my  grave.  I  thank  you  for 
it :  but  you  mull  ftill  furvive  to  ferve  the  com- 
monwealth. For  this  great  end,  let  us  agree  to 
remove  all  obitacles  ;  1  will  be  no  bar  to  your 
prefer vation  ;  nor  will  you  attempt  to  fruftrate 
my  refolution.  When  death  approaches.to  linger 
in  vain  difcourfe,  is  the  fign  of  a  little  fpirit. 
The  temper,  with  which  I  meet  my  fate,  will  be 
feen  and  known  by  this  circumftance  :  I  com- 
plain of  no  man.  He  who,  in  his  laft  moments, 
can  look  back  to  arraign  either  gods  or  men, 
ftill  clings  to  life,  and  quits  it  with  regret." 
XLVIII.  Having  thus  declared  his  fentiments, 
he  talked  apart  with  his  friends,  addreffing  each 
of  them  in  gracious  terms,  according  to  his  rank, 
his  age,  or  dignity,  and  advifmg  all  to  depart 
without  lofs  of  time,  and  make  their  terms  with 
the  conqueror.  He  entreated  the  old  men,  and 
with  the  young  exerted  his  authority.  Calm  and 
undifturbed,  ierenity  in  his  countenance,  and 
firmnefs  in  his  voice,  he  faw  his  friends  weep,  and 
endeavoured  to  reprefs  their  tears.  He  ordered 
boats  or  carriages  for  thofe  who  were  willing  to 
depart.  He  felected  all  fuch  papers  and  letters  as 
happened  to  contain  exprcHions  of  duty  towards' 
himfelf,  or  ill  will  to  Vitellms,  and  committed 
them  to  the  flames.  He  diftributed  money  in 
prefents,  but  not  with  the  profufion  of  a  man 
quining  the  worKL     Obferving  that  hi^  brothej"'s 

fon 
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fon  Salvius  Cocceianus,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  B  O  O  K 

his  age,  was  dilTolved  in  tears,  he  endeavoured  to       U* 

alfuage  his   forrows.     He  commended  the  good-  ^T^T^ 

nefs  of  his  heart,  but  his  fears,  he  faid,  were  out  of    "o^  * 

feafon.     "  Could  it  be   fuppofed   that  Vitellius,    a.  D- 

"  finding  his  own  family  fafe,  would  refufe,  with      69. 

*'  brutal    inhumanity,  to  return  the    generofity 

"  fhewn  to  himfelf  ?    My  death  will  leave  him 

*'  without  a  rival,  and  that  very  a£l  will  be  a  de- 

*'.  mand  upon  his  clemency  ;  efpecially,  fmce  it  is 

"  not  an  a6t  of  defpair,  but  a  voluntary  refignati- 

"  on,  made  at  a  time  when  a  brave  and  generous 

"  army  calls  aloud  for  another  battle.     For  the 

"  good  of  the  commonwealth  I  am  a  willing  vic- 

"  tim.     For  myfelf  I  have  gained  ample  renown, 

"  and  I  leave  to  my  family  an  illuilrious  name. 

'*  After  the  Julian  race  faj,  the  Claudian,  and 

"  the  Servian,  I  am  the  firft  who  transferred  the 

"  fovereignty  to  a  new  family.     It  becomes  you, 

*'  young  man,  to  a£t  with  courage  ;  you  muft  dare 

**  to  live.     Remem.ber  that  Otho  was  your  uncle, 

'*  but  remember  it  with   modefty,   and  without 

*'  refentment." 

XLIX.  After  this,  he  defired  his  friends  to 
withdraw.  Being  left  alone,  he  compofed  him- 
felf to  reft,  and,  in  a  Ihort  time,  began  to  prepare 
for  the  laft  acl  of  his  life.  In  that  mom^ent  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  fudden  uproar.  The  foidiers,  he 
was  told,  threatened  deftruftion  to  all  who  oiiered 
to  depart,  and  in  particular  to  Verginius  (<;?), 
whom  they  kept  befieged  in  his  houfe.  Otho  went 
forth  to  appeafe  the  tumult.  Having  reproved  the 
authors  of  the  dillurbance,  he  returned  to  his 
apartment,  and  received  the  vifics  of  all  that  came 
to  bid,  the  laft  farewel  :  he  converfed  with  them 
freely  and  cheerfully,  and  faw  them  depart  vvith- 
out  let  or  moleftation.  Towards  the  clofe  of  day, 
h©  calbd  for  a  draught  pf  cold  water,  and,  having 

quenched 
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B  O  O  r  ^l^^s^cfi'^*^  ^"^^s  third,  ordered   two  poniards  to  be 
II.       brought  to  him.     He    tried  the  points   of  both, 
N- — V —  and  laid  one  under  his  pillow.     Being  informed 
A.  U.  C.  that  his  friends  were  fafe  on  their  way,  he  paflfed 
^^l:     the  night  in  quiet.     Vv  e  are  allured,  that  he  even 
g^^  *    flcpt.     At  the  dawn  of  day,  he  applied  the  wea- 
pon to  his  breait,  and  fell  upon  the  point.     His 
dying  groans  alarmed   his  freedmen  and    ilaves. 
They  rufhed  into  the  chamber,  and  with  them 
Plotius  Firmus,  the  praetorian  praefed.  They  found 
that  with  one  wound  he  had  difpatched  himfelf. 
His  body  was  burnt   without   delay.     This    had 
been  his  earneft  requefl,  left  his  head  fbj  fhouid 
fail  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  be  made  a 
public  fpectacle.     He  was  borne  on  the  fhoulders 
of  the  praetorian  foldiers  to  the  funeral  pile.     The 
men,  during    the    proceffion,  paid  all  marks  of 
refpeci:  to  his  remains.     They  printed  kiffes  on 
his  hands,  and  on  the  mortal  wound,  and,  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  poured  forth    their  warmeft  praife. 
At  the  funeral  pile   fome   of  the  foldiers  put  an 
end  to  their  lives  ;  not  from  any  confcioufnefs  of 
guilt,   nor  yet  impelled  by  fear  ;  but  to  emulate 
the  example  of  their  prince,  and  to  fhew  them- 
felves  faithful  to  the  lait.    At  Bedriacum,  Placen- 
tia,  and  other  camps,  numbers    followed   the  ex- 
ample.    A  fepulchre  fcj  was  raifed  to  the  me- 
mory of  Otho,  but  of  an  ordinary  ftrufture,  pro- 
tected by   its  meannefs,   and  therefore  likely  to 
laft. 

L.  Such  was  the  end  of  Otho,  in  the  thirty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  the 
municipal  city  of  Ferentum.  His  father  was  of 
confular  rank  ;  his  grandfather  had  difcharged 
the  office  of  prastor.  By  the  maternal  line  his 
defcent  was  refpe6table,  though  not  illuftrious. 
The  features  of  his  character,  as  well  in  his  eariiefl 
days  fa  J  as  in  the  progrefs  of  his  youth,  have 

been 
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bden  already  delineated.     By  two  adions  of  his  BOOK 
life  he  ftands  diftinguiflied  j  one,  atrocious  and      II. 
deteflable ;  the  other,  great  and  magnanimous:  the  '>-^r--»-/ 
former  has  configned  his  name  to  eternal  infamy,     q      ^* 
iind  the  laft  will  do  honour  to  his  memory.     Hif-    ^  ^ 
tory  cannot  defcend  to  the  frivolous  tafk  of  col-      69. 
letting  vague  reports,  in  order  to  amufe  the  read- 
er with  a  fabulous  detail  ;  but  there  are  traditi- 
ons, which  have  been  handed  down  with  an  air 
of  authenticity,  and  thefe  I  fliall  not  take  upon  me 
to  fupprefs  or  to  refute.     On  the  day  when  the 
battle  was  fought  at  Bedriacum,  a  bird  of  unufuai 
appearance   was  obferved  to  perch  in    a   grove 
near  Regium  Lepidum  (^),  and,  notwithftandino: 
the  great  concourfe  of  people,   and  a  numerous 
flight   of  other  birds,  never   to  move  from  its 
place  till  Otho  put  an  end  to  his  life.    That  event 
no  fooner  happened,  than  it  waved  its  wings,  and 
vanifhed  out  of  fight.     The  people  of  the  village 
aver  the  fact  j  and  according  to  curious  obferv- 
ers,  who  made  an  exad  computation  of  the  time, 
this  extraordinary    phsenomenon  tallied  exactly 
with  the  beginning  of  the  battle  and  the  princess 
death  (c). 

LI.  The  grief  of  the  foldiers,  at  the  funeral 
ceremony,  drove  them,  in  a  fit  of  diflradion,  to 
another  mutiny.  No  officer  aifumed  the  command , 
no  one  interfered  to  allay  the  ferment.  The  men 
demanded  a  fight  of  Verginius  ;  one  moment  cal- 
ling upon  him  to  accept  the  fovereignty,  and  the 
next,  with  mingled  prayers  and  menaces,  preffing 
him  to  undertake  an  embafly  on  their  behalf  to 
Valens  and  Caecina.  Verginius,  feeing  them  de- 
termined to  enter  his  houfe  by  force,  made  his 
efcape  at  the  back  door.  The  cohorts  th-at  lay  en- 
camped at  Brixellum,  deputed  Rubrius  Gallus 
with  terms  of  fubmiffion.  That  officer  obtain- 
ed their  pardon.      At  the  fame  time   Flavius 

Vol,  hi.  L  Sabinus 
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BOOK  Sabinus  made  terms  for    himfelf,   and,   with  the 
Ij.     troops  under  his  command,  fubmitted  to  the  coa- 
■  queror. 

LII.  Though  the  war  was  now  at  an  end,  a 
cTfeat  part  of  the  fenate,  who   accomoanied  Otho 
from  Rome,   and  by   him  were  left   at  Mutina, 
found  themfelves  involved  in  the  utmoft  danger. 
They  received  an  account  of  the  defeat  at  Bedria- 
cum,  but  the  foidisrs  treated  it  as  a  falfe  alarm. 
Sufpecling  the  integrity  of  the  fathers,  and  fully 
peruiaded   that  they  were,  in  fecret,  enemies  to 
Otho  and  his  caufe,  they  watched  their  motions, 
liflened  to  their  words,  and,  with  their  ufual  ma- 
lignity, gave  to  every  thing,  that  pafled  the  worft 
conllruciion.     They   proceeded  to  reproach  and 
every  kind  of  infult,  hoping  to  fmd  a  pretence  for 
an  infurredion  and  a  general  malTacre.    I'he  fena- 
tors    faw  another    cloud    gathering    over    their 
heads  :    they  knew  tiiat  the  Vitellian  party   tri- 
umphed ;  and,  if  they  were  tardy  with  their  con- 
gratulations, the   delay  might  be  thought  a  fpirit 
of  difaiteciion.     In  this   dilemma  they   called  a 
meeting:  of  the  whole  order.     No  man  dared  to 
a6t  alone.     In  the  condu61:  of  all,  each  individual 
hoped  to  find  his  own  perfonal  fafety.  At  the  fame 
time  an  ill-judged  compliment  from  the  people  of 
Mutina  increafeJ  the  apprehenfions  of  thefenators. 
The  magillrates  or  the  city  made  a  tender  of  arms 
and  money  for  the  public   fervice,  and,   in  the 
liyle  of  their  addrefs,  gave  to  a  fmall  party  of  fena- 
tors  tlie  appellation  of  Confcript  Fathers  j  a  title 
always  applied  to  the  colleftive  body. 

Llll.  In  the  debate  that  followed  in  a  thin 
meeting  of  the  fathers,  a  violent  difpute  broke  out 
between  Licinius  C^cina  and  Eprius  Marcellus  ; 
the  former,  with  warmth  and  vehemence,  charging 
it  as  a  crime  againft  Marcellus,  that  he  fpoke  in 
ambiguous  terms  and  with  ftudied  obfcurity.  The 
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cafe  was  by  no  means  fmgular  ;  all  were  equally  BOOK 
dark  and  myfterious  ;  but  the  name  of  Marcellus,       II. 
who  had   conduced   fo   many  profecutions  C^J->  ^^^'""^"^ 
was  univerfaily  deteded,  and  C^cina,  a  new  man  A.  U.  C. 
lately  admitted  into  the  fenate,  thought  to  rife  by      ^'^^' 
encountering    powerful    enmities.     The    difpute    ^' 
was  ended  by  the  interpofition  ofwifer  men.  The        '^° 
fenate  adjourned  to  Bononia,  intending  there  to 
meet  again,  when  they  hoped  to  have  more  cer- 
tain intelligence.     They  ilationed  meifengers  on 
all  the  public  roads  to  interrogate  every  man  that 
paffed.     One  of  Otho's  freed  men  came  in  their 
way.     Being  aiked  why  he  had  left  his  mafter,  he 
made  aniwev,  "  I  have  with  me  the  directions  and 
"  lad  will  of  the  prince,  who  is  ftill  alive,  but  he 
"  renounces  all  the  joys  of  life  :  his  thoughts  are 
"  fixed  upon  pofterity,  and  he  has  now  no  other 
"  care."     This  account  made  an  impreflion  on 
every  mind  :  all  iiood  aftonifhed,  and  foon  after, 
without  afking  any  further  queflionSj  went  over 
to  Vitellius. 

LIV.  Lucius  Vitellius,  brother  of  the  new 
emperor,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  fenate.  The 
fathers  began  to  addrefs  him  in  a  flattering  drain, 
and  he  was  willing  to  receive  their  incenfe.  His 
joy  was  foon  interrupted.  One  Csenus,  a  freed- 
manofNero*s,  by  a  bold  and  impudent  falfehood, 
threw  the  afTembly  into  confternation.  He  affirm- 
ed it  as  a  fad,  that  the  fourteenth  legion,  with  the 
forces  from  Brixellum,  attacked  the  vidorious 
party,  and  gained  a  conipieat  victory.  The  mo- 
tive of  this  man  for  framing  a  ftory  fo  falfe  and 
groundlefs,  was  becaufe  he  faw  Otho's  orders  for 
road  horfes  (a)  and  carriages  no  longer  in  force, 
and  he  wifhed  to  revive  their  former  authority. 
By  this  Ilratagem  he  gained  a  quick  conveyance  to 
Rome,  and  in  a  few  days  was  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  Vitellius,  In  the  mean  time,  the  Othonian 
L  2  Xoldiers 
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BOO  KiolJiers  gave  credit  to  the  fidiorij  and  even  be- 
ll,     iieved  that  the  fathers,  who  had   departed  from 

'^-^•'"^  Mutina  to  deliberate  at  Bononia,  were  gone  over 

g   '    'to  the  enemy.     From  this   time   the  fenate   was 

A.  D.    convened  no  more.     Every  man  acted  with  his 

69,      own  private  views,  till  letters  arrived  from  Fabius 

Valens.  and  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears.     Befides 

this,  the  death  of  Otho  was  univerfally  known. 

The  velocity  of  fame   was  equal   to  the  glory  of 

that  heroic  a£lion. 

LV.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome  a  general  cialiU 
prevailed.  The  games  facred  to  Ceres  (a)  Were 
celebrated  according  to  annual  cuftom.  In  the 
midil  of  the  public  fpedacle  intelligence  arrived 
that  Otho  was  no  more,  and  that  all  the  military 
then  in  the  city  had,  at  the  requifition  of  Flavius 
Sabinus,  fworn  fidelity  to  Vitellius :  the  people 
heard  the  news  with  tranfport,  and  the  theatre 
ihook  with  applaufe.  The  audience,  crowned 
with  laurel  wreaths,  and  ftrewing  the  way  with 
.flowers,  went  forth  in  proceflion,  and,  with  the 
images  of  Galba  difplayed  in  a  triumphant  man- 
ner, vifited  the  feveral  temples,  and  afterwards 
vvith  their  chaplets  raifed  a  fancied  tomb  to  his 
memory,  on  the  fpot,  near  the  lake  of  Curtius, 
where  that  emperor  breathed  his  laft.  The  vati- 
oUs  honours,  which  flattery,  at  different  tirileS, 
had  lavifhed  on  former  princes,  were  decreed  by 
the  fenate  to  the  new  fovereign.  They  paffed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  German  armies,  and  dif- 
patched  fpecial  meffengers  to  congratulate  Vitellj- 
its  on  his  acceflion  to  the  imperial  dignity.  A 
letter  from  Fabius  Valens  to  the  confuls  was  read 
in  the  fenate ;  and  though  there  was  nothing  of 
arrogance  in  the  ftyle,  the  refpeclful  modefty  of 
Gsccina,  who  remained  filent,  gave  greater  fati^-, 
fai^ion. 

LVL 
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LVL  Peace  was  now  eftablilhed  throughout  b  O  O  JC 
Italy  ;  but  it  was  a  peace  more  deftruclive  than      u, 
the  calamities  of  war.     The  Vitellian    foldiers,  ^--^.^ — -^ 
quartered  in    the  colonies   and  municipal  cities,  ■^-  ^'  ^' 
were  ftill  bent  on  fpoil  and  rapine.  They  commit-    «  ^^ 
ted  the  mod  horrible  outrages,    deflowering  the       ^q 
women,  and  trampling  on   all  laws  hum^an  and 
divine.     Where  they  refrained  from  injury,  they 
received  a  bribe  for  their  forbearance.     Nothino- 

o 

facred  or  profane  was  fpared.  Innocent  men  were 
marked  out  as  foldiers  of  Otho's  party,  and,  un- 
der that  pretence,  murdered  by  their  private  ene- 
mies. The  foldiers  who  beft  knew  the  country, 
fixed  upon  the  opulent  farmers  as  their  devoted 
prey.  Where  the  lands  were  rich,  they  laid  wafte 
and  plundered  without  controul.  Ail  who  re- 
filled were  put  to  the  fword.  The  general  officers 
had  no  power  to  check  the  mifchief.  What  they 
had  done  themfelves,  they  could  not  oppofe  in 
others.  Cascina  had  not  the  avarice  of  his  col- 
league ;  popularity  was  his  pailicn.  Valens,  on 
the  contrary,  had  made  himfelf  infamous  by  his 
rapacity,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  connive, 
when  he  faw  his  own  vices  praftifed  by  others. 
Italy  was  long  fince  exhauRed,  and,  in  that  im- 
poverifhed  ftate,  obliged  to  maintain  numerous  ar- 
mies, and  to  bear  the  fuperadded  grievances  of 
riot,  infult,  and  devaftation. 

LVIL  ViTELLius,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced 
towards  Italy  with  the  remainder  of  the  German 
armies,  ignorant  of  his  viftory,  and  Hill  conceiving 
that  he  was  to  meet  the  whole  weight  of  the  war. 
A  few  of  the  veteran  foldiers  were  left  behind  in 
winter  quarters  ;  and  to  recruit  the  legions,  which 
retained  little  more  than  their  name,  hally  levies 
were  made  in  Gaul.  On  the  frontiers  bordering 
on  the  Rhine  the  command  was  given  to  Hor- 
deonius   Flaccus:     To  his    own  army    Vi^llius 

added 
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BOOK  added  eight  thoufand  men  from  Britain.    Having 
n.        marched  a  fev/  days,  he  received  intelligence  of 

■^^""^  the  victory  at  Bedriacum,  and  the   conclufion  of 
8      ^  ^^^  '^^^  ^y  ^^^  death  of  Otho.    He  called  an  af- 
A.  I)^    fembly  of  the  foldiers,  and,  in  a  pubHc  harangue, 
69.      extolled  the  valour  of  the   troops  that  conquered 
in  his  fervice.     He  had  with  him  a  freedraan  of 
the  name  of  Afiaticus  fdj.     The  army  wifhed  to 
fee  him  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight. 
Viteilius  knew  that  the  requeft  was  a  flight  of  adu- 
lation, and   had  the  fpirit  to  reject  it ;  but  fuch 
was  his  natural  levity,  that  what  he  refufed  in  pub- 
lic, he  granted  in  private  over   his  bottle.     And 
thus  a  defpicable  flave,  Vv'ho  was  goaded  on  by 
ambition,  and   had    nothing  to   recommend  him 
but  his  vices,  was  honoured  with  the  equeftrian 
ring. 

LVIII.  AsouT  the  fame  time  Viteilius  received 
advices  that  the  two  Pvlauritanias  fdj  had  acceded 
to  his  party.  This  event  was  occafioned  by  the 
murder  of  Luceius  Albinus,  the  governor  of  that 
country.  The  province  which  was  called  Caefa- 
rienfis  had  been  by  Nero  committed  to  Albinus  ; 
and  the  other,  called  Tingitana,  was  afterwards 
added  by  Galba.  In  confequence  of  his  extenfive 
command,  the  governor  was  mailer  of  a  confider- 
able  force  ;  pot  iefs  than  nineteen  cohorts,  five 
fquadrons  of  horfe,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
Moors,  accuftomed  to  live  by  depredation,  and  by 
their  hardy  courfe  of  life  prepared  for  the  fatigues 
of  war.  Albinus,  on  the  death  of  Galba,  declared 
in  favour  of  Otho,  and,  not  content  with  his  pow- 
er in  Africa,  began  to  form  an  enterprife  againft 
Spain,  which  was  feparated  by  a  narrow  channel 
CbJ.  Cluvius  Rufus  prefided  in  Spain.  Alarmed 
at  the  projefts  of  the  commander  in  Africa,  he 
ordered  the  tenth  legion  to  march  to  the  fea-coall, 
with  a  defign,  as    he  gave  out,  to  crofs  the  fea. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  he  difpatched  a  few  chofen  cen- 
turions to  tamper  with  the  Moors,  and  draw  them 
over  to  the  intereft  of  Vitellius.  This  was  not  a 
difficult  talk.  The  fame  of  the  German  armies 
refounded  through  all  the  provinces.  A  report 
prevailed,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Albinus,  difdain- 
ing  the  title  of  Procurator,  had  ufurped  the  regal 
diadem,  and  the  name  of  Juba. 

LIX.  Tfie  currents  of  popular  opinion  were 
by  thefe  circumftances  entirely  changed  in  Africa. 
Afinius  Pollio,   who  commanded  a  fquadron  of 
horfe  in   that  country,  and  profeiTed   himfelf  de- 
voted to   Albinus,   was   immediately    murdered. 
Feftus  and  Scipio,  each  the  prgefetl  of  a  cohort, 
fhared    the  fame  fate.     Albinus   himfelf,  after  a 
fliort  voyage  from  the  province  of  Tingitana  to 
that  of  Ca^farienfis,  was  put  to  death  as  foon  as  he 
landed.     His  wife,  attempting  to  oppofe  the  aifaf- 
fins,  perifhed  with  her  hufband.     Thefe  tranfac- 
tions  paffed  without  the  notice  of  Vitellius.     No- 
thing awakened  his  curiofity.     Even  in  matters  of 
the  highefl  importance,  the  attention  of  a  moment 
was  all  that  could  be  expetled  from  a  man  who 
had    neither  talents  nor   application  to  bufmefs. 
He  ordered   his  army  to  purine  their    march  into 
Italy,  while  he  himfelf  failed  down  the  Arar  (a  J  ; 
not  with  the   pomp    and    grandeur   of  a  prince, 
but  ftill  expofmg  to  public  view  the  diilrefs  and 
poverty  (bj  of  his  former  condition,.     At  length 
Junius    Blasfus,  at    that   time   governor  of  the 
Lyonefe  Gaul,  a  man  of  a  large  and  liberal  mind, 
by  his  birth  illullrious,  and  of  a  fpirit  equal  to  his 
vaft  pofl'effions,  fupplied  Vitellius  with    a  train 
fuited  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and   attended  in 
perfon  to  do  honour  to  the  new  emperor.  Vitelli- 
us faw  this  difplay  of  magnificence  with  an  evil 
eye,  but  under  fpecious  and  even  fervile    carelfes 
took  care  to  hide  his  jealoufy.     At  Lyons  the  ge- 
neral 
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BOOK  neral  officers  of  both  parties,  as  well  the  vanquifh- 
II.  ed  as  the  vidorious,  attended  to  do  homage  to 
the  prince.  Vitellius  in  a  public  fpeech  pro- 
nounced the  panegyric  of  Valens  and  Cascina, 
whom  he  placed  on  each  fide  of  his  curule  chair. 
He  then  ordered  out  the  whole  army  to  receive 
his  fon,  then  an  infant  of  tender  years.  The  fol- 
diers  obeyed.  The  father  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and,  having  adorned  him  with  a  purple 
robe,  and  other  marks  of  princely  grandeur,  falut- 
ed  him  by  the  title  of  Germanicus  ;  in  this  manr 
ner  bedowing  extriivagant  honours,  even  in  the 
tide  of  profperity,  ill  judged  and  out  of  feafon  5 
but,  perhaps,  in  the  reverfe  of  fortune  that  hap- 
pened afterwards,  fome  fource  of  confolatiori. 

LX.  The  centurions,  who  h^d  fignalized 
themfelves  in  Otho's  fervice,  w^ere  by  order  of  Vi.- 
tellius  put  to  death.  By  this  act  of  cruelty  he  loft 
the  afFedions  of  the  forces  from  Illyricum.  The 
reft  of  the  legions  caught  the  infection,  and,  be- 
ing already  on  bad  terms  with  the  German  fol- 
diery,  began  to  meditate  a  revolt.  Suetonius 
Paulinus  and  Licinius  Proculus  were  kept  for 
fome  time  in  a  wretched  ftate  of  fufpenfe.  Being 
at  length  admitted  to  an  audience,  they  made  a 
defence,  which  nothin^s^  but  the  neceflity  of  the 
times  could  excufe.  They  charged  themfelves 
with  treachery  to  Otho,  and  to  their  own  finifter 
defigns  afcribed  the  march  of  the  army  on  the 
day  of  battle,  the  fatigue  of  the  troops,  and  the 
confufion  in  the  ranks,  occafioned  by  not  remov- 
ing the  baggage,  with  many  other  incidents,  from 
which,  though  accidental,  they  derived  to  them- 
felves the  merit  of  fraud  and  perfidy.  Vitellius 
gave  them  credit  for  their  guilt,  and  pardoned, 
though  they  had  been  in  arms  againft  hiinfelf, 
their  attachment  to  his  enemy.  Salvius  Titianus 
was  exempt  from  dangero    Natural  aii'cction  made 

him 
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him  join  his  brother,  and  his  defpicable  charader  BOOK 
ihehered  him  from  refentment.     Marius  Celfiis,       H- 
conful  eleft,  was  fufFered   to  fucceed  to  his  ho- 
nours, though  Csecilius  Simplex,  as  was  gene- 
rally believed,  endeavoured  by  bribery  to  fupplant 
him.     His  ambition  aimed  at  the  confulfhip,  and 
would  fain  have  rifen  on  the  ruins  of  an  Othonian 
officer.     The  attempt  was  afterwards  objedted  to 
him  in  open    fenate.     The  emperor,    however, 
withftood  his  folicitations,  but,  in  time,  raifed  him 
(a)  to  that  high  office,  without  the  guilt  of  bribery 
or  murder.     Trachalus  was  attacked  by  his  ene- 
piies,  but  owed  his  fafety   to   the  prptedion  of 
Galeria,  the  wife  of  Vitellius. 

LXI.  Amidst  the  dangers  that  involved  the 
firfl  men  of  the  age,  it  may  be  thought  beneath  the 
dignity  of  hiftory  to  relate  the  wild  adventure  of 
one  Mariccus,  a  Boian  by  birth,  and  fprung  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people.  This  man,  however 
mean  his  condition,  had  the  prefumption  to  mix 
his  name  with  men  who  fought  for  the  empire  of 
the  world.  In  a  fit  of  enthufiafm,  pretending  to 
have  preternatural  lights,  he  called  himfelf  the 
tutelar  Deity  of  Gaul,  and,  in  the  charafter  of  a 
god,  dared  to  defy  the  Roman  arms.  He  played 
the  impoftor  fo  v/ell,  that  he  was  able  to  muiler 
eight  thoufand  men.  At  the  head  of  that  de- 
luded multitude,  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  adja- 
cent vilUages  of  the  ^duans.  The  people  of  that 
nation  were  not  to  be  deluded.  They  armed  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  and,  v.'ith  a  reinforcement 
from  the  Roman  cohorts,  attacked  the  fanatics, 
and  put  the  whole  body  to  the  rout.  Mariccus 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  foon  after  given  to  the 
wild  beads  (a).  The  populace,  aftonifhed  to  fee 
that  he  vv'as  not  immediately  torn  to  pieces,  be- 
lieved him  to  be  facred  and  inviolable.  Vitellius 
ordered  him  to  be  executed  under  his  own  eye, 

and 
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BOOK  3.nd  that  cataftrophe  cured  the   people  of  their 
11.       bigotry. 

LXII.    From  this   time  the  partifaos  of  Otho 
were  no  longer  perfecuted.     Their   perfons  and 
their  effects  remained  inviolable-    The  laft  wills 
of  fuch  as  fell  in  that  unfortunate  caufe  were  al- 
lowed to  be  valid,  and,  where  no  will  was  made, 
the  law  in  cafes  of  inteftacy  took  its  courfe.     In 
faS,  it  was  the  luxury  of  Vitellius  that  oppreffed 
mankind  :  from  his  avarice  there  was  nothing  to 
feaj.     His  gluttony  (<2)  knew  no  bounds.    To  ad- 
minifler    to    his  appetite,   Rome  and  Italy  were 
ranfacked  for  rarities.     The  roads  from  both  the 
feas  rung  with  a  din   of  carriages,   loaded  with 
whatever  was  exquifite  to  the  palate.     To  encer- 
tain  him  on  his  march,  the  principal  men  of  eve- 
ry city  were  obliged  to  lavifli  all  their  wealth,  and 
the  country  v/as  exhaufted.    The  foldiers,  degene- 
rating into  a  band  of  epicures,  loft  all  regard  for 
military    duty.     They   defpifed  their  prince,  yet 
followed  his  example.     ViteUius,  by  an  edict  fent 
forward  to  Rome,   fignified  his  pleafure  to  poft- 
pone  for  the  prefent  the  title  of  Auguftus  j  and 
for  that  of  Caefar.  he  declined  it  altogether.    The 
prerogative  of  the  prince   was  fufficient  for  his 
ambition.     He  ordered  the  mathematicians  to  be 
banifhed  out  of  Italy,  and,  under  heavy  penalties, 
reftrained  the  Roman  knights  from    difgracing 
themfelves  by  fighting   prizes  like  common'  gla- 
diators, and  by    exhibiting   their  perfons  on  the 
public  itage.     That  infamous  practice  was  intro- 
duced by  former  princes,  who  did  not  fcruple  to 
allure  men  to  the  theatre  by  donations  of  money, 
and,  when  bribery  failed,  to  drive  them  to  it  by 
force  and  violence.     The   contagion  reached  the 
municipal  towns  and    colonies,  when  it  became 
the  general  praO;ice  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  young 

and 
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and  profligate,  in  order,  by  the  temptation  of  mo-  BOOK 
ney,  to  invite  them  to  difgrace  and  infamy.  II. 

LXIII.  Tme  character  of  Vitellius,  foon  after  "T^T^ 
the  arrival  of  his  brother  fa  J,  and  other  courtier^  'g^^' 
from  Rome,  came  forth  in  the  blackefl:  colours,  a.  D. 
That  pernicious  crew  began  to  teach  their  maxim.s  69. 
of  defpotifm,  and  the  prince  difplayed  his  cruelty 
and  his  arrogance.  He  gave  orders  for  the  exe^ 
cution  of  Bolabella,  who,  as  already  ftated,  on 
the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  baniflied  by 
Otho  to  the  colony  of  Aquine.  Being  there  in- 
formed of  that  emperor's  death,  he  ventured  zo 
return  to  Rome.  That  ftep  was  objected  to  him 
as  a  crime  by  his  intimate  friend,  Plancius  Va- 
rus, a  man  of  prsetorian  rank.  He  preferred  his 
accufation,  in  form,  before  Flavius  Sabinus,  the 
pra^fetl  of  the  city.  The  fpecinc  charges  were, 
that  Dolabella  broke  from  his  place  of  confine- 
ment, to  offer  himfelf  as  a  leader  to  the  vanquifli- 
ed  party,  and,  with  that  view,  had  endeavoured 
to  feduce  to  his  intereft  the  cohort  flationed  at 
Oftia.  In  the  courfe  of  the  trial,  Dolabella  heard 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  wirh  undaunted  firm- 
nefs,  never  fhewing  the  fmalled:  fymptom  of 
anxiety  ;  but  fentence  of  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced, and  he  then  found  it  too  late  to  fue 
for  mercy.  The  bufmefs,  however,  feemed  to 
Flavius  Sabinus  of  fuch  importance,  that  he  be- 
gan to  hefitate,  till  Triaria,  the  wife  of  Lucius 
Vitellius,  a  woman  fierce  and  cruel  beyond  her 
fex,  advifed  him  not  to  feek  the  fame  of  cle- 
mencv,  by  facrificing  the  intereft  of  the  prince. 
Sabinus  did  not  want  huiiianity ;  but  when 
danger  threatened  himfelf,  his  refolution  failed^ 
With  a  fudden  change  of  mind  he  bes^au  to  tern- 
porife,  and,  in  order  to  fecure  his  own  perfonai 
fafety,  lent  his  aid  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  a  man, 
■whom  he  did  not  dare  to  protect. 

LXIV. 
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BOOK      LXIV.  By  this  bufinefs  Viteliius  was  alarmed 
II.      for  himfelf,  and  he  had  motives  of  inveterate 

^— ^r-^*^  hatred.     Petronia,  his  former  wife  ("a J,  was  no 
s  fooner   divorced,    than    Dolabella   married  her. 

^  Q^  Hence  that  unhappy  man  was  an  object  of  the 
69.  emperor's  fixed  refentment.  By  letters  difpatch- 
ed  to  Rome,  he  invited  him  to  his  prefence,  ad- 
vifmg  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fhun  the  Flaminian 
road,  and  come  more  privately  by  the  way  of 
Interamnium.  At  that  place  he  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  affaffin  thought  he  fhould 
lofe  too  much  time.  -  Impatient  to  do  his  work, 
he  attacked  Dolabella  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and, 
having  llretched  him  on  the  ground,  cut  his  throat. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign,  a  pre- 
lude to  fcenes  of  blood  that  were  ftill  to  follow. 
The  furious  fpirit  of  Triaria,  who  took  fo  adive 
a  part  in  this  affair,  was  the  more  detefled,  as  it 
flood  in  contrail  to  the  mild  chara<Sler  of  Gale- 
ria,  the  emperor's  wife,  and  alfp  to  that  of  Sex- 
tiHa  fbj,  his  mother ;  a  woman  of  virtue  and 
benevolence,  formed  on  the  model  of  ancient 
manners.  On  the  receipt  of  the  firfl:  letters  from 
the  emperor,  wherein  he  affumed  the  title  of  Ger- 
manicus,  (he  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that  flie 
had  no  fon  of  that  name,  but  v/as  the  mother  of 
Viteliius  fcj.  She  perfevered  with  the  fame 
equal  temper,  never  elated  by  the  fplendour  of 
her  family,  nor  deceived  by  the  voice  of  flattery. 
In  the  profperity  of  her  fons  fhe  took  no  part ; 
in  their  diflrefs,  (he  grieved  for  their  misfor- 
tunes. 

LXV.  ViTELLius  fet  out  from  Lyons,  but 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  met  by 
Marcus  Cluvius  Rufus,  v.ho  came  from  his  go- 
vernment in  Spain,  to  congratulate  the  emperor 
on  his  accefTion.  That  officer  appeared  with  joy 
in  his  countenance,   and  anxiety  in  his  heart. 

He 
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He  knew  that  an  accufation  had  been  prepared  B  O  O  fe 
againfl  him,  by  Hilarius,  one  of  the  emperor's      II. 
freedmen,  importing  that,   during  the  war  be-  "^-'nr-*-^ 
tWeen  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Rufus  intended  to  fet  "^'o^'  ^' 
tap  for  himfelf,  and  convert  both  the  Spains  into    jj^^,  ij. 
an  independant  (late ;  and  that,  with  this  view,      69. 
he  had  iflued  various  edids,  without  inferting 
the  name  of  any  prince  whatever,  and  alfo  made 
public  harangues,  to  blacken  the   charader  of 
Vitellius,  and    recommend    himfelf  to  popular 
favour.     The  interefl  of  Rufus  was  too  powerful. 
He  triumphed  over  his  adverfary,  and  the  freed- 
man   was   condemned  to   punifliment.     Rufus, 
from  that  time,  ranked  among  the  emperor's  in- 
timate friends.     He  continued  in  favour  at  court, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  retained  his  government 
of  Spain ;  during  his  abfence  carrying  on  the 
admin iftration  of  the  province  by  his  deputies, 
according   to  the  precedent  left  by  Lucius  Ar- 
runtius  fa  J,  whom  Tiberius,  from  fufpicion  and 
the  jealoufy  of  his  nature,  never  fuffered  to  depart 
from  Rome.     Trebellius  Maximus  fbj  had  not 
the  good  fortune   to    meet  with  equal  favour. 
He  had  been  the  governor  of  Britain,  but  by  a 
mutiny  among  the  foldiers  was  obHged  to  efcape 
out  of  the   ifland.     Vedius  Bolanus  CcJ,   then 
a  follower  of  the  court,  fucceeded  to  the  com- 
mand. 

LXVI.  Vitellius  heard,  with  deep  anxiety, 
that  the  vanquiflied  legions  ftill  retained  a  fierce 
and  unconquered  fpirit.  Difperfed  through  Ita- 
ly, and  in  every  quarter  intermixed  with  the 
vidlorious  troops,  they  talked  in  a  ftyle  of  difaf- 
fedion,  breathing  vengeance  and  new  commo- 
tions. The  fourteenth  legion  took  the  lead,  de- 
nying, with  ferocity,  that  they  were  ever  con- 
quered. It  was  true,  they  faid,  that  at  Bedria- 
Cum  a  vexillary  detachment  from  their  body  was 

defeated. 
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B  OOK^efeated,  but  the  legion  had  no  fhare  in  the  acj 
II.  tion.  To  remove  fuch  turbulent  fpirits,  it  was. 
^---\—  judged  proper  to  order  them  back  into  Britain, 
A.  U.  C.  ^yVjgj-e  xhQj  had  been  ftationed,  till  recalled  by 
A  ^^  Nero.  The  Batavian  cohorts  were  ordered  to 
Cn.  march  at  the  fame  time,  and,  as  an  old  animofity 
fubfifted  between  them  and  the  foldiers  of  the 
fourteenth  legion,  orders  were  given  that  they 
ihould  all  be  quietly  quartered  together.  Be- 
tween men  inflamed  with  mutual  hatred  a  quar- 
rel foon  broke  out.  It  happened,  at  the  capital 
of  the  Turinians  fa  J,  that  a  Batavian  foldier 
had  words  with  a  tradefman,  whom  he  charged- 
"with  fraud  and  impofition.  A  man  belonging 
to  the  legion  took  the  part  of  his  landlord.  A 
difpute  enfued ;  their  comrades  joined  them ; 
from  abufive  language  they  proceeded  to  blows  ; 
and,  if  two  praetorian  cohorts  had  not  overawed 
the  Batavians,  a  bloody  conflict  mufl  have  been 
the  confequence.  Vitellius,  fatisfied  with  the 
fidelity  of  the  Batavians,  incorporated  them  with 
his  army*  The  legion  had  orders  to  -proceed 
over  the  Graian  Alps  fbj,  and  by  no  means  to 
approach  the  city  of  Vienne,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants wtre  fufpetted  of  difaffcclion.  The  legion 
marched  in  the  night,  and  left  their  fires  burn- 
ing. The  confequence  was  a  conflagration,  by 
which  a  great  part  of  the  Turinian  city  was  de- 
ftroycd.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  inhabitants, 
like  many  other  calamities  of  war,  was  foon  ob- 
literated by  the  ruin  of  other  cities.  The  fol- 
diers had  fcarce  defcended  from  the  Alps,  when 
they  ordered  the  fl:andard-bearers  to  march  to- 
wards the  colony  of  Vienne.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  prevented  by  the  good  fenfe  of  fuch  as 
were  obfervers  of  difcipline,  and  the  whole  le- 
gion pafl^ed  over  into  Britain, 

LXVIL 
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LXVII.  The   prsetorlan  cohorts  gave  no  lefs  BOOK 
difquietude  to  Vitellius.     To  break  their  force,      II. 
he  feparated  them  fird  into  fmall  parties,  and  foon  — y — > 
after  difcharged  them  from  the  fervice ;  profef-     ^  ^•^* 
fmg  however,  in  order  to  foften  refentment,  that    a'^d 
they  were,  by  their  length  of  fervice,  entitled  to       '(^^^ ' 
an   honourable   difmiffion.     They    delivered    up 
their  arms  to  the  tribunes  y  but,  being  informed 
that   Vefpafian  was  in   motion,    they   affembled 
again,  and  proved  the  befl  fupport  of  the  Flavian 
caufe.     The  nrft  legion  of  marines  was  ordered 
into  Spain,  that  in  repofe  and   indolence  their 
fpirit  might  evaporate.    The  feventh  and  eleventh 
returned  to  their  old  winter  quarters.     For  the 
thirteenth  employment  was  found  in  the  building 
oftv/o  amphitheatres;  one  at  Cremona,  and  the 
other  at  Bononia.     In  the  former  Ca^cina  was 
preparing  to  exhibit    a  fpectacle  of  gladiators, 
and  Valens  in  the  latter ;  both  wifcing  to  gratify 
the  tafte  of  their  mafter,  whom,  in  the  midft  of 
arduous  affairs,  nothing  could   wean  from  his 
habitual  pleafures. 

LXVIII.  By  thefe  meafures,  the  vanquifhed 
party  was  fufficiently  weakened ;  but  the  fpirit 
of  the  conquerors  could  not  long  endure  a  flate 
of  tranquillity.  A  quarrel  broke  out,  in  its  ori- 
gin flight  and  ridiculous,  but  attended  with  con- 
(equence  that  kindled  the  flame  of  war  with  re- 
doubled fury  (aj.  The  occafion  was  as  follows : 
Vitellius  gave  a  banquet  at  Ticinum,  and  Ver- 
ginius  was  of  the  party.  The  manners  of  the 
chiefs  are  ever  fure  to  fet  the  fafliion  for  the  tri- 
bunes and  centurions.  From  the  example  of  the 
ofiicers,  vice  or  virtue  defcends  to  the  foldiers. 
In  the  army  of  Vitellius,  all  was  diforder  and 
confufion ;  a  fcene.  of  drunken  jollity,  refembling 
a  bacchanalian  rout,  rather  than  a  camp,  or  a 
difciplined  army.     It  happened  that  two  foldiers, 

one 
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BOOK  ^^^  belonging  to  the  fifth  legion j  the  other  a  imU  .  I 

II.      tive  of  Gaul,  ferving  among  the  auxiliaries  of 

\^^r^-^  that  nation,  challenged  each  other  to  a  trial  of 

A.  U.  C.  f]^iii  in  wreftling.     The  Roman  was  thrown  ;  his 

A    -A     antagonift  exulted  with  an  air  of  triumph ;  and 

gp. '    the  fpeclators,  who  had  gathered  round  them, 

were  foon  divided  into  parties. 

The  legions,  provoked  by  the  infolence  of  the 
Gaul,  attacked  the  auxiliaries  fword  in  hand. 
Two  cohorts  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  fudd^  |: 
danger  of  another  tumult  put  an  end  to  the  fray. 
A  cloud  of  dull  was  feen  at  a  diftance,  and,  at  , 
intervals,  the  glittering  of  arms.  A  report  was  II 
inflantly  fpread,  that  the  fourteenth  legion  was 
returning  to  offer  battle ;  but  the  miftake  was 
foon  difcovered.  It  was  found,  that  the  men 
who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  army  were  ap- 
proaching. That  circumftance  being  known,  the 
tumult  fubfided,  till  one  of  the  Haves  of  Vergi- 
nius  was  obferved  by  the  foldiers.  They  feized 
the  man,  and,  in  their  fury,  charged  him  with 
a  defign  to  aflaffinate  Vitellius.  With  this  ntr-  I 
tion  ill  their  heads,  they  rulhed  directly  to  the 
banqueting-room,  and  with  rage  and  clamour  de- 
manded the  immediate  execution  of  Verginius. 
The  emperor,  though  by  nature  addicted  to  fuf- 
picion,  entertained  no  doubt  of  Verginius.  He 
interpofed  to  fave  his  life,  and  with  difficulty  re- 
ftrained  the  men,  who  thirfted  for  the  blood  of  a 
confular  commander,  at  one  time  their  own  ge- 
neral. It  had  ever  been  the  fate  of  Verginius, 
more  than  of  any  other  officer,  to  encounter  the 
feditious  fpirit  of  the  army.  His  charat^ler,  not- 
withftanding,  was  held  in  great  efteem  ;  his  bril- 
liant talents  extorted  admiration  even  from  his 
enemies ;  but  the  moderation,  with  which  he 
rejeded  the  imperial  dignity,  was  confidered  as 
an  affront.     The  foldiers  thought  themfelres  de- 

fpifed, 
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fpifed,  and  from  that  moment  refented  the  in-  b  O  O  K 
jury.  II. 

LXIX.    On   the  following  day,  the  deputies  '— ^r'-w 
from  the  fenate,  who  according  to  order  attend-     ' 
ed  at  Ticinum,  were  admitted  to   an  audience.    ^_  j)^ 
That  bufmefs  over,  Vitellius  vifited   the  camp,      69. 
and,  in  a  public   harangue,    exprefled  a  lively 
fenfe  of  the  zeal  which  the  foldiers  had  exerted 
in  his  fervice.     This  proceeding  roufed  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  auxiliaries.     They  faw  the  infolence 
of  the  legionary  foldiers,  and  the  impunity  with 
which  they  committed   the  mxoft  outrageous  ac- 
tions.    It  was  to   prevent   the    confequences   of 
this   dangerous  jealoufy,  that   the   Batavian   co- 
horts had  been  ordered   back  to  Germany,  the 
fates  even  then  preparing  the  feeds  of  a  foreign 
(a)  and  a  civil  war.     The  allies  from  Gaul  were 
alfo   difmifled   to   their  refpective  ftates ;  a  vaft. 
unwieldly  multitude,  drawn  together  in  the  be-  , 
ginning  of  the  revolt,  not  for  actual  fervice,  but  ■  ^ 
chiefly  for  vain  parade,  and  to  fwell  the  pomp  of 
a  numerous  army.     The  imperial  revenues  being 
well  nigh  exhaulled,  there  was  reafon  to  appre- 
hend a  want  of  funds  to  anfwer  the  largeffes  of 
the  prince.     To  prevent  that   dillrefs,  Vitellius 
ordered  the  complement  of  the  legions  and  auxi- 
liaries to  be  reduced,  and  no  new  levies  to  be 
made.     Difmiffions  from  the  fervice  were  granted 
indifcriminately  to  all  who  appHed.     The  policy 
was  of  the  worft  confequence  to  the  common- 
wealth, and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  grievance  to 
the  foldiers,    who  felt   themfelves  oppreiTed  by 
returns   of  military  duty,  too  frequent  for  the 
fcanty  numbers  that   remained.      Their  fatigue 
increafed,  while  their  manners  were  debauched, 
and  their  vigour  wafted  by  the  vices  of  a  luxuri- 
ous life,  fo  different  from  the  inftitutions  of  the 

Vol.  III.  M  old 
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BOOK  old   republic,  when   money   was   defpifed,   and 
II.      virtue  was  the  energy  of  the  Hate. 

' — — —      LXX.    ViTELLius    proceeded    to    Cremona. 

A.  U.  ^-j^jiYi^gr  there  attended  a  foectacle  of  gladiators 
^["j)^  exhibited  by  Caecina,  he  was  led  by  curiofny  to 
69>  the  field  of  Bedriacum,  in  order  to  fee  on  the 
fpot  the  veftiges  of  his  recent  vidory.  The  fields 
around  prefented  a  mournful  fpedacle.  Forty 
days  (a J  had  elapfed,  and  the  plain  was  flill  co- 
vered with  bodies,  gafhed  and  mangled ;  with 
broken  limbs,  and  men  and  horfes  in  one  pro- 
niifcuous  carnage ;  clotted  gore,  and  filth,  and 
putrefaclion  ;  the  trees  cut  down,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  trampled  under  foot ;  the  whole 
a  dreary  wafle,  the  defolat-ion  of  nature.  The 
view  of  the  high  road  was  no  lefs  Ihocking  to 
humanity.  The  people  of  Cremona,  amidll  the 
horrors  that  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  had 
ftrewed  the  way  with  rofes  and  laurels,  and  had 
even  raifed  altars  where  vidims  were  llain,  as  if 
a  nation  of  flaves  had  been  employed  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  a  defpotic  prince.  But  thefe  fer- 
vile  acls,  with  which  an  abjed  people  rejoiced 
over  human  mifery,  in  a  fliort  time  after  brought 
on  their  own  deltru-clion.  Valens  and  Csccina 
attended  the  emperor  to  the  field.  They  point- 
ed 'to  the  particular  fpots,  where  the  ftrefs  of  the 
battle  lay :  "  Here  the  legions  rufhed  on  to  the 
'■'  attack ;  there  the  cavalry  bore  down  all  be- 
""  fore  them ;  from  that  quarter  the  auxiliaries 
"  wheeled  about,  and  furrounded  the  enemy/* 
The  tribunes  and  prsefefts  of  cohorts  talked  of 
their  own  exploits ;  and  the  truth,  if  they  ming- 
led any,  was  warped  and  disfigured  by  exaggera- 
tion. The  common  foldiers  quitted  the  road, 
to  mark  the  places  wbere  they  had  fought,  and 
to  furvey  the  arms  and  dead  bodies  of  tl\e  van- 
quifhed  piled  up  in  heaps.     I'hey  viewed  the 

fcene- 
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fcene  with  brutal  joy,  and  wondered  at  the  de-  BOOK 
flrucfcion  they  had  made.     Some,  with  generous      II. 

fympathy,    felt  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  tears  "— ^' ' 

guflied  from   every   eye.      Vitellius    fhewed  no  '^*q^*  ^* 
fymptom  of  compaffion.     He  faw,  without  emo-    ^  ^ 
tion,  the  bodies  of  Roman  citizens  unburied  on      69.  * 
the  naked  ground,  and,  with  fell   delight,  offer- 
ed a  facrifice  to  the  deities  of  the  place,  little 
then  fufpeaing  the  reverfe  of  fortune  which  was 
foon  to  overtake  himfelf. 

LXXI.  At  Bononia  Fabius  Valens  exhibited 
a  Ihew  of  gladiators,  with  a  pompous  difpiav  of 
decorations,  which  he  had  order::dto  be  brought 
from  Rome.  In  proportion  as  the  emperor  ad- 
vanced towards  the  capital,  riot  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  grew  ftill  more  outrageous.  Players  of  in- 
terludes and  a  band  of  eunuchs  mixed  with  the 
foldiers,  and  revived  all  the  vices  of  Nero*s  court. 
Vitellius  admired  the  manners  of  that  (hameful 
period,  and  wherever  Nero  went  to  difplay  his 
voice  and  minftrelfy,  he  was  fure  to  be  one  of 
his  foUoVv'ers,  not  by  compulfion,  as  was  the  cafe 
with  men  of  integrity,  but  of  his  own  motion,  a 
"willing  fycophant,  allured  by  his  palate,  and  brib- 
ed by  gluttony.  In  order  to  open  the  way  for 
Valens  and  Csecina  to  the  honours  of  the  conful- 
fliip,  the  time  of  thofe  in  office  fa  J  was  abridg- 
ed. Martins  Macer  fbj,  who  had  been  a  gene- 
ral in  Otho's  party,  was  pafled  over  in  filence ; 
and  Valerius  Marinus,  who  had  been  put  in  no- 
mination by  Galba,  was  alfo  fet  afide,  not  for 
any  charge  alledged  againit  him,  but  becaufe, 
being  a  man  of  a  pailive  temper,  he  was  willing 
to  acquiefce  under  every  injury  without  a  mur- 
mur. Pedaillus  Cofta  fhared  the  lame  fate.  He  , 
had  taken  an  active  part  againft  Nero,  and  even 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  ambition  of  Verginius. 
He  was,  in  fa^,  reje<^ed  for  that  offeacej  though 
M  2  other 
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other  reafcns  were  pretended.  For  this  proceed- 
ing, Vitellius  received  public  thanks  :  to  a6ts  of 
oppreffion,  the  fervility  of  the^  times  gave  the 
name  of  wifdom. 

LXXIL  About  this  time  a  daring  fraud  was 
attempted,  at  firfl  with  rapid  fuccefs,  but  in  a 
fhort  time  totally  defeated.  A  man  of  low  con- 
dition thought  he  might  emerge  from  obfcurity, 
by  taking  upon  him  the  name  of  Scribonianus 
Camerinus  (aj.  His  ftory  was,  that,  during  the 
reign  of  Nero,  to  elude  the  fury  of  the  times,  he 
had  lain  concealed  in  Iftria,  where  the  followers 
of  the  ancient  Craffi  ftill  occupied  the  lands  of 
their  former  mafters,  and  retained  their  venera- 
tion for  that  illuftrious  houfe.  To  carry  on  this 
ridiculous  farce,  the  impoftor  engaged  the  vile 
and  profligate  in  his  intereft.  The  vulgar,  with 
their  ufuai  creduhty,  and  the  foldiers,  either  led 
into  an  error  or  excited  by  their  love  of  innova- 
tion, joined  in  the  plot.  Their  leader  was  feifed, 
and  brought  into  the  prefence  of  Vitellius.  Being 
interrogated  who  and  what  he  was,  he  was  found 
to  be  a  fugitive  flave,  of  the  name  of  Geta,  re- 
cognized, as  foon  as  feen,  by  his  mailer.  He 
was  condemned  to  fuller  the  death  of  a  flave  (bj^ 
in  the  manner  inflicted  by  the  law. 

LXXIIl.  Advice  was  at  length  received  from 
Syria  and  Judsea,  that  the  eaft  fubmitted  to  the 
new  emperor.  The  pride  with  which  Vitellius 
was  bloated  upon  this  occafion,  is  fcarcely  cre- 
dible. Intelligence  from  that  part  of  the  world 
had  been  hitherto  vague  and  uncertain ;  but  Vef- 
pafian  was  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  the  ru- 
mour of  the  day  filled  the  world  with  reports, 
that  fometimes  roufed  Vitellius  from  his  lethargy. 
He  ftarted  at  the  name  of  Vefpafian.  At  length 
the  cloud  was  blown  over,  and  a  rival  was  no 
longer   dreaded.      The  emperor  and   his  army 

plunged 
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clunged  into  every  excefs  of  cruelty,  luil,  and  BOOK 
rapine,  as  if  a  foreign  tyranny  and  foreign  man-       II. 
ners  had  overturned  the  empire.  ^ — v — -^ 

LXXIV.  Meanvv  HiLE  Vefpafian  took  a  view  ^'^'^  ^* 
of  his  own  fituation,  and  weighed  with  care  all  a.  y). 
pollible  events.  He  confidered  the  importance  69. 
of  the  war,  and  made  an  eflimate  of  his  llrength, 
the  refources  in  his  power,  and  the  forces  at  a 
diftance,  as  well  as  thofe  that  lay  near  at  hand. 
The  legions  were  devoted  to  his  intereft,  info- 
much  that,  when  he  fliewed  himfelf  the  firft  to 
fwear  fidelity  to  Vitellius,  and  offer  up  vows  for 
the  profperity  of  his  reign,  the  foldiers  marked 
their  difpleafure  by  a  fullen  filence.  Mucianus 
was  the  friend  of  Titus,  and  by  no  means  averfe 
from  the  father.  The  prsefed  of  iEgypt,  whofe 
name  was  Alexander,  was  ready  to  promote  the 
enterprife.  The  third  legion,  which  had  been 
removed  from  Syria  to  Msefia,  Vefpafian  confi- 
dered as  his  own,  and  had,  befides,  good  reafoii 
to  hope,  that  the  forces  in  Illyricum  would  enter 
into  the  confederacy.  In  fa£t,  the  armies,  where- 
ever  flationed,  were  every  day  more  and  more 
incenfed  againft  the  foldiers  that  came  amongil 
them  from  the  Vitellian  party ;  a  fet  of  men, 
rough  and  horrid  in  their  appearance,  favage  in 
their  manners,  and  in  their  brutal  difcourfe  af- 
fecting to  treat  the  legions  of  the  eail  with  con- 
tempt and  derifion.  But  in  an  enterprife  of  fuch 
importance,  it  was  natural  to  doubt,  and  hefi- 
tate.  Vefpafian  remained  for  fome  time  in  a 
f]:ate  of  fufpenfe,  now  elate  with  hope,  and  foon 
depreifed  with  fear.  "  What  an  awful  day  muft 
"  that  be,  when  he  Ihould  unfheath  the  fword, 
"  and  commit  himfelf,  at  the  age  of  fixty,  with 
"  his  two  fons  fa  J  in  the  prime  feafon  of  life, 
"  to  the  danger  of  a  civil  war !  In  undertakings  f 
"  of  a  private  nature,  men  may  advance  or  re- 

*'-  treat, 


£C 
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BOOK  "  treat,  as  they  fee  occafion ;  but  when  the  con^ 
II.      "  tell  is  for  fovereign  power,  there  is  no  middle 
s-— V — .  "  courfe.     You  muft  conquer,  or  perifh  in  the 
A.  U.  C.  «  atteaipt." 
»  ^^         LXXV.  An  officer  of  his  experience  was  no 
6a.  '    flranger  to  the  ftrength  and  valour  of  the  Ger- 
man armies.     "  The  legions  under  his  command 
"  had  not  been  tried  in  a  war  againft  their  fel- 
"  low-citizens,  while,  on  the  other  hand,   the 
Viteliians   added  to   their  experience   all   the 
pride  of  victory.     The  vanquifhed  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  diffatisfied  ;  but  to  murmur  dif-j 
content  was  all  that  fortune  left  in  their  power. 
*'  In  the  rage  of  civil  war  the  common  foldier 
"  renounces  every  honeft  principle  ;   treachery" 
"  becomes  habitual ;  and  every  man  who  fets  no,- 
*'  value  on  his  own  life,  holds  the  chief  in  his. 
"  power.     Cohorts  of  foot,   and  fquadrons  o^ 
"  horfe,  make  a  vain  parade,   if  one  intrepid 
"  villain,  for  the  reward  promifed  by  the  adverf&- 
"  party,  may  llrike  a  fudden  blow,  and  by  a-' 
*'  murder  terminate  the  war.     Such  was  the  fate 
*'  of  Scribonianus  f^jj  in  the  reign  of  Claudius :   m 
"  he  was  murdered  by  Volaginius,  a  common 
"  foldier,  and  the  highell  polls  in  the  fervice 
"  were  the  wages  of  that  defperate  aflaffin.     An 
"  army  may  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and 
*'  to  animate  them  to  deeds  of  valour  is  not  a 
^'  difficult  tailv :  but  the  private  ruffian  is  not 
''  eafily  avoided." 

LXXVI.  Such  were  the  refleclions  that  pre- 
fented  tliemfelves  to  the  mind  of  Vefpafian.  ^  Hi:_ 
friends  and  the  principal  officers  endeavoured  to.  I 
fix  his  refolution.  Mucianus  lent  his  aid,  and, 
not  content  with  private  conferences,  took  a  pub- 
lic opportunity  to  declare  his  fentiments,  in  ef- 
fedl  as  follows :  "  In  ail  great  and  arduous  un- 
^'  dertakings,  the  queftions  of  importance  are. 
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Is  the  enterprife  for  the  good  of  the  co'mmon-  ^q  q  ir 
wealth  ?    Will  it  do  honour  to  the  man  who       u, 
conducted  it  ?  And  are  the  difficulties  fuch  as  - — ■. — y 
wifdom  and  valour  may  furmount  ?  Nor  is  this  ^-  U.  C. 
all :  the  charafter  of  the  man  who  advifes  the     ^^^' 
'  meafure   lliould  be  duly  weighed  :  Is   he  v/ii-       ^     ' 
'  ling  to  fecond  the  counfel,  which  he  gives, 
'  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  ?  What  are  his  views  ? 
'   And  who  is  to  reap  the  reward  of  viclorv  ?  It 
'  is  Mucianus  who   now  calls   upon  Vefpafian ; 
'  Mucianus  invites  you  to  imperial  dignity ;  for 
'  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  he  invites  you; 
'  for  your  own  glory  he  exhorts  you  to  under- 
'  take  the  enterprife.     The  gods  are  with  you, 
'  and  under  them  the  reft  depends  upon  your- 
'  felf.     The   advice   which   I   give  is    honeft : 
'  there  is  no  flattery  in  it.     For  let  me  afk,  can 
'  it  be  flattery  to  prefer  you  to  Vitellius  ?  To  be 
'  elected  after  fuch  an  emperor  is  rather  a  dif- 
'  grace.     W^ith  whom  are  we  to  contend  ?  Not 
'  with  the   adive  mind  of  Auguflus,  nor  with 
'  the  craft    of  the   politic  Tiberius.     Nor  is  it 
'  againft  Caligula,  Claudius,  or  Nero,  that   we 
^  propofe  to  rife  in  arms.    They  had  a  kind  of  he- 
'  reditary  right :  their  families  were  in  polfeffion 
*^  of  the  Ibvefeignty. 

"  Even  Galba  could  boafl:  of  an  illuftrious  line 
^  of  anceflors,  and  for  that  reafon  you  were 
'•  willing  to  acknowledge  his  title.  But  in  the 
^  prefent  juncture,  to  remain  inactive,  and  leave 

*  the  commomveaith  a  prey  to  vice  and  infamy, 
'  were  a  defertion  of  the  public,  which  nothing 
'  can  excufe.  Do  you  imagine  that  in  a  ftate  of 
'  fervitude  you  can  find  yoiir  ov/n  perfonal  fafe- 

*  ty  ?  Even  in  that  cafe,  fubmiffion  would  be  at- 
'  tended  with  difgrace  and  infamy.  But  ambiti- 
'  on  is  not   now   imputed  to  you  for  the  firft 

*  time  :   you  have  been  long  fufpefted,  and  no-. 

^^  thing 
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book"  thing  remains  but  vigorous  enter prife.     The 
II.       "  fovereign   power    is  your  only   refuge.     Have 
^-'^' — '  *'  we  forgot  the  fate  of  Corbuio  (a)  ?  It  may  be 
8  "  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ''^^  nobility  of  his  birth  (fuperior,   it 

A.  i).  "  inn^  be  confeffed,  to  you  as  well  as  myfelf)  ex- 
69.  "  pofed  him  to  danger.  It  may  be  fo  ;  but  let  it 
"  be  remembered,  that  Nero  towered  above 
"=  VitelUus  :  and  remember  befides,  that,  in  the 
"  eyes  of  the  perfon,  who  lives  in  fear,  the  man 
''  who  makes  himielf  dreaded,  is  illuftrious.  Do 
"  we  doubt  whether  the  armies  can  create  an  em- 
*'  peror  ?  Vitelhus  furnifhes  the  proof;  a  man 
'*  without  military  fame,  who  never  ferved  a 
*'  campaign  ;  but  owes  his  elevation,  not  to  his 
"  ov/n  merit,  but  to  Galba's  want  of  popula- 
*'  rity.  His  victory  was  not  obtained  by  the  abi- 
''  iity  of  his  generals,  or  the  valour  of  his  troops  : 
"  Otho  was  conquered  by  his  own  hand.  That 
precipitate  action  made  Vitellius  mailer  of  the 
Roman  world,  and,  in  return,  the  infamy  of 
Vitellius  gives  a  lullre  to  the  name  of  Otho, 
inibmuch,  that  men  regret  that  unfortunate 
prince. 

"  At  prefent,  what  is  the  condu6t  of  our  new 
emperor  ?  He  difbands  the  legions  ;  he  difarms 
the  cohorts,  and  every  day  furnifhes  arms 
againft  himfelf.  The  ferocity  of  his  foldiers, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  long  fmce  eva- 
porated in  victualling-houfes  and  drunken  re- 
velry. After  the  example  of  their  mafler,  the 
foldiers  are  diffolved  in  lloth  and  luxury.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  have  in  Syria,  Judeea,  and 
^gypt,  no  lefs  than  nine  legions,  all  high  in 
fpirit,  unimpaired  by  war,  and  not  yet  taught 
by  fedition  to  renounce  all  regard  for  difcipline. 
You  have  an  army  enured  to  the  operations  of 
war,  and  crowned  with  victory  over  the  ene- . 
"  mies  of  their  country.     You  have  a  body  of 

"  cavalry, 
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^■'-  cavalry,  auxiliary  cohorts,  a  naval  armament,  ;d  q  n  F 
**  and  powerful  kings,  all  devoted  to  your  caufe.        jj^ 
*'  Above  all,  you  hav'z  your  own  talents  and  your  -^^--^ — / 
*'  renown  in  arms.  -^-  U.  C. 

LXXVII.  "  To  myfelf  I  arrogate  nothing  :  f  ^^ 
"  yet  let  me  not  be  thought  inferior  to  Valens  or  ^^  * 
*'  Csecina.  If  Mucianus  does  not  afpire  to  be  your 
"  rival,  you  wiL  not  therefore  think  meanly  of 
"  him.  WiUing  to  yield  to  Vefpafian,  I  claim 
"  precedence  of  Vitellius.  Your  houfe  has  been 
"  diftinguiflied  by  triumphal  honours  (^'. ;  you 
"  have  two  fons,  and  one  of  them  (^b j  is  already 
"  equal  to  the  weight  of  empire.  The  German 
*'  armies  faw  him  give  an  earnefc  of  his  future 
"  charader.  Were  I  this  very  moment  polfeffed 
"  of  the  fovereign  power,  I  Ihould  call  Titus  my 
^^  fon  by  adoption ;  with  propriety,  therefore,  I 
"'  yield  to  his  father.  The  enterprife,  to  which 
i  exhort  you,  will  not,  in  its  confequences,  be 
i.ne  .'ame  to  us  both.  If  we  fucceed,  the  honours 
which  I  may  receive  mud  flow  from  you  :  in 
toil  and  danger  I  am  willing  to  be  your  rival  ; 
••  or,  if  you  will  (and  it  is  the  bed  expedient), 
"•  remain  here  to  ilfue  your  orders,  and  leave  me 
"  to  conducl  the  war. 

"  The  troops  that  lately  conquered  are  by  no 
means  lormidable.  In  the  vanquiflied  party 
there  is  more  order  and  better  difcipline.  The 
latcer,  ftung  with  fliame  and  indignation,  are 
burning  for  revenge.  All  motives  confpire  to 
*'  inflame  their  ardour.  The  Vitellians,  on  the 
*'  contrary,  intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  and  elate 
"  with  pride,  difdain  all  rules  of  fubordination. 
"  They  are  undone  by  luxury.  Their  wounds, 
*^'  as  yet  fcarcely  clofed,  will  open  in  a  new  war 
*'  and  bleed  afrefh.  My  dependance,  it  is  true, 
'^'  mufl  be  upon  your  vigilance,  your  oeconomy, 
'^'  your  wifdom  j  but  I  expert  no  lefs  advantage 

"  hova 
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book"  ^i"^^   the  ignorance,  the  itupidity,  and  cfuel 
II.      "  difpofition  of  Viteihusj     In  a  word,  war  rnuft 

•■  -^-y ^"-  be  our  choice  ;  to  us  it  is  fafer  than  peace,  for 

A.  U-  C,  ce  Yv^e  have  already  dehberated  ;  and  he  v/ho  deli- 
?22.      t«  berates,  has  rebelled." 

^^  *  LXXVIII.  By  this  animating  fpeech  all  who 
aiTifted  at  the  council  were  infpired  with  nev/  con- 
fidence. They  preffed  round  Vefpafian,  exhort- 
ing him  to  undertake  t^e  enterprife  ;  they  recalled 
to  his  memory  the  refponfes  of  oracles  (.2),  and 
the  prediftions  of  men  (Idlled  in  judicial  altrology. 
Nor  was  Vefpafian  untinctured '.viiii  that  fuperfti- 
tion.  Even  afterwards,  when  iOirefied  of  the  fu- 
preme  authority,  he  retained  a  mathematician, 
named  Seleucus,  to  affiit  his  councils  with  his  in- 
fight  into  future  events.  A  number  of  prognof- 
tics,  that  occurred  to  him  in  his  youth,  came  freili 
into  his  mind.  He  recollected  a  cyprefs  tree  of 
prodigious  fize  on  his  own  eftate,  that  fell  fudden- 
ly  to  the  ground,  and,  on  the  following  day,  rofe 
on  the  fame  fpot,  and  flouriflied  in  new  ftrength 
and  verdure.  This  was  confidered  by  the  in- 
terpreters of  prodigies  as  an  early  prelude  to  future 
grandeur.  At  length,  having  obtained  triumphal 
honours,  together  with  the  confular  rank,  when 
he  had  conducted  the  war  againfl  the  Jews  with 
fuch  rapid  fuccefs,  the  prediction  feemed  to  be 
verified  ;  and  thus  encouraged,  he  looked  from 
that  eminence  to  higher  elevation,  and  even  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  Between  Syria  and  Judaea 
ftands  a  mountain,  known  by  the  name  of  Mount 
Carmel  (^),  on  the  top  of  which  a  god  is  wor- 
f])ipped,  under  no  other  title  than  that  of  the 
place,  and,  accoi'ding  to  ancient  ufage,  without  a 
temple,  or  even  a  ftatue.  An  altar  is  erected  in 
^  the  open  air,  and  there  adoration  is  paid  to  the  , 
prefiding  deity.  On  this  fpot  Vefpafian  offered  a 
facrifice.     In  the  midft  of  the  ceremony,  while  his 

mind 
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mind  expanded  with  vaft  ideas,  Bafilides,  the  oiH-  BO  O  K 
elating  prieil,  examined  the  entrails  of  the  vidims,       Al- 
and in    his  prophetic  manner  addrefling  himfelf  T^C^ 
to  .Vefpafian,  "  Whatever,"  he  faid,  "  are  your     g^]^   " 
"  deligns,  whether  to  build  a  manlion,  to  enlarge   a.  D. 
"  your  eft  ate,   or  increafe  the  number  of  your      69. 
*'  flaves,  the  fates  prepare  for  you  a  vaft  and  mag- 
"  nificent  feat,  with  an  imnienfe  territory,  and  a 
''  prodigious  multitude  of  men."     This  predicli- 
on,  though  involved  in  myfterious  language,  was 
fpread  abroad  at  the  time,  and  now  received  a  fa- 
vourable   interpretation.      The     ftory    gathered 
ftrv:ngth  among  the  populace,  and  in  converfation 
with   Vefpaiian   was    the    favourite  topic  of  his 
friends,  who  thought  they  could  not   enlarge  too 
much  on  the  fubjed:,  while  the  paffions   of  the 
hearer  ftood  ready  to  receive  their  advice. 

LXXIX.  MuciANUs  and  Vefpafian  fettled  their 
plan,  and  took  leave  of  each  other  :  the  former 
went  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  the 
Jatter  to  Csefarea,  the  meiropoHs  of  Judaea.  The 
■fir ft  public  ftep  towards  creating  Vefpafian  em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  taken  at  Alexandria  in 
^gypt :  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  prsefe'il:  of  the 
province,  eager  to  fhew  his  zeal,  admlniftered  the 
oath  to  the  legions  under  his  command.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  calends  of  July, 
and  that  day  was  ever  after  celebrated  as  the  firft 
of  Vefpafian's  reign,  though  the  army  in  Judsea 
fvvore  fidelity  on  the  fifth  beiore  the  Aones  of  the 
fame  month,  in  the  prefence  of  Vefpafian  himfelf- 
Titus  was  then  on  his  way  from  Syria  with  dif- 
patches  from  Mucianus,  but  the  impatience  of  the 
men  could  notiDrookthe  delay  of  waiting  for  the 
emperor's  fon.  The  whole  tranfaction  originated 
with  the  foldiers,  and  was  hurried  on  wath  fuch 
violent  impetuolity,  that  the  bufinefs  was  finifhed, 
without  any  public  harangue,  and  even  without  a 
previous  alTembly  of  the  legions. 

LXXX. 
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LXXX.  For  this  erreat  revolution  no  arransre- 
ment  was  made  ;  no  time,  no  place  was  fixed  ; 
nor  was  it  known  who  was  to  be  the  author  of 
the  meafure.  In  this  flate  of  uncertainty,  while 
every  bofom  panted  with  hope  and  fear,  and  the 
motives  to  the  revolt,  with  all  the  dangers  that 
might  enfue,  kept  the  army  in  agitation,  a  fmall 
number  of  foldiers,  who  mounted  guard  near  the 
apartment  of  the  general,  no  fooner  faw  him  con 
in"-  forth  from  his  chamber,  than  with  one  voice 
they  faluted  him  by  the  title  ot  Emperor.  The 
whole  body  followed  their  example.  They  preifed 
forward  in  crowds,  calling  him  by  the  name  of 
Csefar,  ftyling  him  Auguftus,  and  conferring  eve- 
ry other  title  of  imperial  grandeur.  Velpafian 
balanced  no  longer.  His  tears  fubfided,  and  he 
now  refolved  to  parfue  the  road  of  anibition. 
Even  in  this  tide  of  his  atfairs  he  dill  prtferved 
the  equal  tenour  of  his  mind,  free  from  arrogance, 
and  fuch  in  his  manners  as  lie  had  always  been» 
The  new  man  never  appeared.  The  change,  as 
was  natural,  dazzled  his  imagination  ;  but  he 
took  time  to  allay  the  hurry  of  his  fpirits,  and 
then  calmly  addielfed  the  men  in  the  language  of 
a  foldier.  He  was  heard  with  fhouts  of  applaufe. 
Mucianus  waited  for  this  event.  On  the  firft  in- 
telligence, he  declared  for  Vefpafian,  and  the  fol- 
diers with  alacrity  took  the  oath  of  fidehty  to  the 
new  emperor.  That  bufmefs  over,  Mucianus 
went  to  the  theatre  of  Antioch,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  ufed  to  hold  their  public  debates.  He 
found  a  crowded  meeting,  and  was  received  with 
acclamations. 

He  harangued  the  multitude,  and  his  fpeech, 
though  in  Greek,  was  eloquent.  In  that  language 
he  had  acquired  fuuicient  facility,  and  he  poffelfed, 
befides,  the  happy  art  (a)  of  giving  grace  and  dig- 
nity  to  whatever  he  uttered.     He  inflamed  the 

paffions 
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paffions  not  only  of  the  army,  but  alfo  of  the  pro-  BOOK 
vince,  by  aflerting  roundly,  "  that  it  was  a  fixed      H- 
*'  point  with   Vitellius,  to  quarter  the  German  V^r "^ 
*'  troops  in  the  delightful  region  of  Syria,  that,     'g^^    * 
*'  in  a  rich   and  plentiful   province,  they  might    a.  D. 
««  grow  wanton  in  eafe  and  luxury  ;  while,  in      69. 
"  exchange,  the  legions  of  Syria  were  to  be  re- 
*'  moved  to  cold  encampments  in  Germany,  there 
"  to  endure  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
"  the  rigours  of  the  fervice.**  The  natives  of  the 
province  had  lived  in  habits  of  friendfhip  with 
the  legions,  and,  by  intermarriages,  had  formed 
family  connections.     The  foldiers,  on  their  part, 
were  naturalized  in  the  country,  and  the  ftations, 
to  which  they  were  accuftomed,  were,  by  long  refi- 
dence,  grown  as  dear  to  them  as  their  native  home. 
LXXXI.  Before  the  ides  of  July,  the  whole 
province  of  Syria  acceded  to  Vefpafian.    His  par- 
ty was  further  ftrengthened  by  Sohemus  (a),  who 
joined  the  league  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
kingdom,  and  alfo  by  Antiochus,   who  inherited 
immenfe  treafures  from  his  anceftors,  and  was  of 
all  the  kings,  who  fubmitted  to   the  authority  of 
Rome,  the  mofl  lich  and  powerful.  Agrippa,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  received  private  expreffes  from 
the  eaft,  requefting  his  prefence  inhis  own  country. 
He  departed,  before  Vitellius  had  any  intelligence, 
and  by  a  quick  navigation  palTed  over  into  Afia. 
Queen  Berenice,  at  that  time  flourifhing  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  no  lefs  diflinguifhed  by  the 
graces  of  her  perfon,   efpoufed    the   interefl  of 
Vefpafian,  to  whom,  notwithftanding  his  advanc- 
ed age,  fhe  had  made  herfelf  agreeable  by  magni- 
ficent prefents.     The  feveral  maritime  provinces, 
with  Afia    and  Achaia,  and   the  whole   inland 
country  between  Pontus  and  the  two   Armenias, 
entered  into  the  general  confederacy  ;  but  from 
the  governors  of  thofe  provinces  no  forces  could 
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B  O  O  K  be  cxpeded,    as    they   were   not,  at  that  timt, 
II.       ftrengthened  by  the  legions  llationed  in  Cappado- 

^T'^yryf  cia.  To  fettle  the  }>lan  of  operation, a  grand  council 

*822*    'was  held  atBerytus  (/>).  Mucianus  attended.    He 

A.  D.   was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  officers,  tribunes, 

69.     and  centurions,  and  a   confiderable  body  of  fol- 

diers,  fele£i:ed  to  fwell  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of 

the  fcene.     From  Jud^a   the  moft  diftinguilhed 

oificers  went  to  the   meeting,  with  the  flower  of 

their  troops.     An  aflembly,  confiding   of  fuch  a 

numerous  train  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  of  eaftern 

kings,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  fplendour  and 

magnificence,  prefented  a  fpeftacle  worthy  of  the 

imperial  dignity. 

LXXXII.  The  hrft  and  moft  important  objeft 
Wy^s  to  raife  recruits,  and  recall  the  veterans  to  the 
fdrvice.  In  all  the  flrong  and  fortified  cities,  work- 
men were  appointed  for  the  forging  of  arms,  and 
a  mint  for  gold  and  fiiver  coin  was  eliablifhed  at 
Antioch.  The  whole  was  carried  on  with  dili- 
gence, under  the  direftion  of  proper  infpectors. 
Vefpafian  vifited  every  quarter,  by  his  prefence 
giving  fpirit  and  animation  to  the  caufe.  He  en- 
couraged the  induflrious  by  the  warmth  of  his 
commendations  ;  he  roufed  the  inactive  by  his 
exJimple,  and  fucceeded  more  by  gentle  methods 
than  by  the  rigour  of  authority.  To  the  failings 
of  his  friends  he  was  often  blind,  but  never  to  their 
virtues.  He  advanced  fome  to  the'  adminiftration 
of  provinces,  and  others  to  the  rank  of  fenators  ; 
all  men  of  diftinguifhed  charader,  who  rofe  af- 
terwards to  eminence  in  the  ftate.  There  were 
others  who  owed  their  fuccefs  more  to  their  good 
fortune,  than  to  their  merit.  Mucianus  in  his  firft 
harangue  made  incidental  mention  of  a  donative, 
but  in  guarded  terms  ;  nor  did  Vefpafian,  though 
engaged  in  a  civil  war,  grant  at  any  time  a  larger 
bounty  than  had  been  ufual  in  times  of  profound 

peace. 
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peace.  He  chofe  that  his  foldiers  fhould  a£l  on  B  O  O  K 
principles  of  honour,  not  from  motives  of-bribery  H- 
and  corruption.  To  that  hrmnefs  he  owed  the 
good  order  and  regular  difcipline  of  his  army. 
Ambali'adors  were  lent  to  the  courts  of  }?*arthia 
and  Armenia,  in  order  to  fettle  a  mutual  good  un- 
derftaiiding,  that,  v/hen  the  legions  marched  for- 
wara  to  open  the  campaign,  the  back  fertlenients 
fhould  not  be  expofed  to  fudden  incurhons  of  the 
enemy.  Titus  was  to  remain  in  Judsea  (^aj,  to 
complete  the  conquefl  of  that  country,  while 
Vefpafian  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  paffes  into 
iEgypt.  To  make  head  againfl  Vitellius,  part  of 
the  army  was  deemed  fufficient,  under  the  con- 
dud  of  fuch  a  general  as  Mucianus,  with  the  ad- 
ditional terror  of  Vefpahan's  name,  and  the 
fates  on  his  fide  fuperior  to  every  difEculty.  Let- 
ters were  difpatched  to  the  feveral  armies,  and 
the  officers  in  command,  with  inflrudions  to  con- 
ciliate the  prsetorian  foldiers,  who  had  been  dif- 
banded  by  Vitellius,  and  by  a  promife,  that  all 
iliould  be  reftored  to  their  rank,  to  invite  them 
once  more  into  the  fervice. 

LXXXIII,  Mucianus,  with  the  appearance 
rather  of  an  alTociate  in  the  fovereign  power,  than 
of  a  general  officer,  advanced  at  the  head  of  a 
light-armed  detachment,  never  lingering  in  the 
courfe  of  his  progrefs,  that  delay  might  not  be 
thought  a  fymptom  of  irrefolution  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  proceeding  by  rapid  marches, 
that  fame  might  fly  before  him,  and  fpread  the 
terror  of  his  approach.  He  knew  the  vveaknefs 
of  his  numbers,  and  that  danger  at  a  diftance  is 
always  magnified.  He  was  foUov/ed  by^  the  fixth 
legion,  and  thirteen  thoufand  veterans,  forming 
together  a  confiderable  army.  The  fleet  at  Pon- 
tus  had  orders  to  affemble  at  Byzantium.  That 
ftation  was  thought- convenient,  as  Mucianus  had 

not 
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BOOK  ^°^  ^^^  determined,  whether  he  fhould  not  avoid 

jj^      the  territory  of  M^fia,  and  proceed  in    force   to 

v^^^,-^  Dyrrhachium  ;  while  his  naval   armament  com- 

A.  U.  C.  manded  thelea,of  Italy,  and,  by  confequence,  pro- 

822.      tected  the  coafts  of  Achaia  and    Afia  againll  the 

^-  ^*    attempts  of  Vitellius,  who,  in  that  cafe,  would  not 

^*      only  fee  Brundifium  and   Tarentum  in   danger, 

but  alfo  the  whole  coafl  of  Calabria  and  Lucania 

kept  in  a  condant  alarm. 

LXXXIV.  Throughout  the  provinces  no-- 
thing  was  heard  but  the  din  and  buftle  of  warlike 
preparations.  Soldiers  were  ail'embling ;  ftiips  were 
preparing  for  fea,  and  the  clink  of  armourers  re- 
founded  in  every  quarter.  Hov/  to  raife  fupplies 
of  money  was  the  chief  difficulty.  Pecuniar}'' 
funds,  Mucianus  ufed  to  fay,  were  the  linews  of 
war.  For  this  purpofe,  in  all  queftions  touching 
the  fum  demanded,  he  regarded  neither  the  truth 
nor  the  juftice  of  the  cafe.  To  be  rich  was  to  be 
liable  to  taxation,  and  money  was  to  be  raifed  irf 
all  events.  Informations  followed  without  num- 
ber, and  confifcations  without  mercy.  Oppreflive 
as  thefe  proceedings  were,  the  neceffity  of  the  times 
gave  a  colourable  excufe  ;  but  the  misfortune 
was,  the  praftice  did  not  ceafe  with  the  war,  but 
continued,  in  the  feafon  of  profound  peace,  to 
harrafs  and  opprefs  mankind.  Vefpafian,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  jfhewed  no  difpofition  to 
enrich  his  coffers  by  adls  of  injuftice  ;  but,  being 
corrupted  afterwards  by  llhe  fmiles  of  fortune,  and 
liftening  to  pernicious  counfels,  he  learned  the 
arts  of  rapacity,  and  dared  to  praclife  them  (a), 
Mucianus,  from  his  own  funds,  contributed  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  generous  from  his  private 
purfe,  that  he  might  atterwards  indemnify  him- 
felf  at  the  expence  of  the  pubhc.  The  reft  of  the 
ofHcers  following  his  example,  advanced  fums  of 
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money,  but  were  not,  in  like  manner,  repaid  with  book 
ufury.  11^ 

LXXXV.  Vespasian,  in  the  mean  time,  faw  ^ — v— o 
his  affairs  aflunie  a  promifmg  afpeft.  The  army  ■^-  U.  C. 
inlllyricum  went  over  to  his  intereft.  In  Msefia  /^^ 
the  third  legion  revolted,  and  drew  after  them  the  ^^ 
eighth,  and  alfo  the  feventh,  called  the  Claudian  ; 
both  devoted  to  Otho,  though  not  engaged  in  the 
action  at  Bedriacum.  Before  the  battle,  they  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Aquileia  ;  and  being  at  that 
place  informed  of  a  total  overthrow,  they  aifaulted 
the  meffengers  who  brought  the  news  ;  broke  to 
Ihivers  the  flandards  that  difplayed  the  name  of 
Vitellius ;  plundered  the  military  chefts  ;  and, 
having  divided  the  fpoil,  proceeded  to  every  a6l 
of  outrage  and  fedition.  Confcious  of  that  of- 
fence, and  dreading  the  puniihment  that  might 
follov/,  they  confuked  together,  and  clearly  faw, 
that  what  they  had  done  required  a  pardon  from 
Vitellius,  but  with  Vefpafian  flood  in  the  light 
of  real  merit.  To  ftrengthen  their  caufe,  they 
fent  dilpatches  to  the  army  in  Pannonia,  inviting 
them  to  join  the  league ;  determined,  if  they 
did  not  comply,  to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms. 
In  this  juncture,  Aponius  Saturninus  faj,  go- 
vernor of  Mgefia,  conceived  the  defign  of  perpe- 
trating a  barbarous  murder.  Under  colour  of 
public  zeal,  but  with  malice  feftering  at  his  heart, 
he  difpatched  a  centurion  to  murder  Tertius  Juli- 
anus,  who  commanded  the  feventh  legion.  That 
officer  had  timely  notice.  He  provided  himfelf 
with  guides,  who  knew  the  courfe  of  the  coun- 
try, and  efcaped  through  devious  trafts  as  far  as 
Mount  Hgsmus.  From  that  time,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  civil  war.  He  afleticd  often  to  be  on. 
the  point  of  fetting  out  to  join  Vefpafian  ;  but 
delayed  his  journey,  at  times  feeming  eager  to  de- 
part, then  doubting,  hefitating,  waiting  for  intel- 
VoL,  III.  N  ligence, 
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BOOK  ligence,  and,  during   the  whole   war,  refolving 
II.      without  decifion. 

LXXXVI.  In  Pannonia,  the  thirteenth  legion, 
and  the  feventh,  called  the  Galbian,  embraced  the 
intered  of  Vefpaiian.  They  ftill  remembered,  j 
with  indignation,  their  defeat  at  Bedriacum,  and  ' " 
the  influence  of  Antonius  Primus  proved  a  power- 
ful inftigation.  That  officer,  convicted  of  forge- 
ry (a)  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  remained  obnoxious 
to  the  laws,  till,  among  the  evils  that  fprung  from 
civil  diifenfion,  he  rofe  from  infamy  to  his  fenato- 
rian  rank.  He  was  advanced  by  Galba  to  the 
command  of  the  feventh  legion,  and,  according 
to  report,  offered  himfelf  to  Otho,  defiring,  by 
letters,  the  rank  of  general  againft  his  benefactor. 
Otho  paid  no  attention  to  the  propofal,  and,  by 
confequence,  Antonius  remained  inactive.  In  the 
prefent  juncture,  feeing  a  ftorm  ready  to  buril  up- 
on ViteUius,  he  veered  round  to  Vefpafian,  and 
became  the  grand  fupport  of  the  party.  To  his 
vices  he  united  great  and  ufeful  qualities  :  brave 
and  valiant,  he  poifeffed  uncommon  eloquence  j 
an  artful  infidious  enemy,  he  had  the  art  of  in- 
volving others  in  danger  ;  in  popular  infurrecti- 
ons,  a  bold  and  turbulent  leader  ;  at  once  a  plun- 
derer and  a  prodigal ;  what  he  gained  by  rapine, 
he  Squandered  in  corruption ;  during  the  calm 
feafon  of  peace,  a  pernicious  citizen  ;  in  war,  an 
officer  not  to  be  negleded. 

The  armies  of  Msefia  and  Pannonia  formed  a 
jun£tion,  and  drew  the  forces  of  Dalmatia  into  the 
revolt.  The  confular  governors  of  thofe  provinces 
were  neutral  on  the  occafion  ;  they  took  no  (hare 
in  the  bufmefs,  nor  did  the  foldiers  wait  for  their 
direction.  Titus  Ampius  Flavianus  ruled  in  Pan- 
nonia, and  Poppseus  Silvanus  in  Dalmatia ;  both 
rich,  and  advanced  in  years.  Cornelius  Fufcus, 
defcended  from  iliullrlous  anceftors,  and  then  m 
4  the 
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the  vigour  of  life,  was,  at  the  fame  time,  imperial  BOOK 
procurator.     In  his   youth   he  had    refigned  his        u. 
fenatorian  rank,  to  feek  in  folitude  a  retreat  from  ^«- — r-'^ 
public  bufinefs.     Joining  afterwards  with  Galba,  ^-  ^'  ^' 
he  drew  forth,  in  fupport  of  that  emperor,   the      a  ^fj 
ftrength   of  his  own  colony,  and  for  his   fervices       gg.  * 
obtained  the  pod;  of  procurator.     In  the  prefent 
commotions,  he  declared  for  Vefpafian  ;   and,  by 
his  ardent  fpirit,  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  caufe. 
Self-intereft   did  not   mix  with  the  motives  that 
determined  his  condud.     His    pride  was   in  the 
field  of  aftion.     He  gloried  in  facins;  danoer,  and 
defpifed  the  reward  of  merit.     War  was  his  paf- 
fion  ;  and,  though  poiTeifed  of  an  ample  fortune^^ 
he  preferred  a  life  of  enterprife  to  indolence  and 
his  own  perfonal  fafety.     He  afted  in  concert  with 
Antonius  Primus,  and  both  exerted  themfelves  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  v/ar  in  every  quarter.  Where 
they  faw  a  difcontented   fpirit,  they  were  fure  to 
increafe  it  by  infufions  of  their  own  venom.  They 
fent  difpatches  to  the  fourteenth  legion  in  Britain, 
and  to  the  flrfl  in  Spain,  knov/ing  that  both  had 
favoured  the  caufe    of  Otho    againft    Vitellius. 
Their  letters  v/ere  fpread  all  over  Gaul,  and,  by    - 
their  joint  efforts,  the  Roman  world  v/as  roufed  to 
arms.     The  forces  in  Illyricum  declared  for  Vef- 
pafian ;  and    in  other  parts,  as  foon    as   the  firft 
blow  was  flruck,  the  troops  flood  ready   to  take 
the  field. 

LXXXVII.  While  Vefpafian  and  the  leaders  of 
his  party  were  thus  employed  in  concerting  mea- 
fures  throughout  the  provinces,  Vitellius,  funk  in 
floth,  and  growing  every  day  more  contemptible, 
advanced  by  flow  marches  towards  the  city  of 
Rome.  In  all  the  villas  and  municipal  towns 
through  which  he  palTedj  caroufmg  feflivals  were 
fufficient  to  retard  a  man  abandoned  to  his  plea- 
fures.  He  was  followed  by  an  unwieldly  multi- 
N  2  '     tude. 
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BOOK  tude,  not  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand  men  In  arms, 
all  corrupted  by  a  life  of  debauchery.  The  num- 
ber of  retainers  and  follov/ers  of  the  army  was 
flill  greater,  all  difpofed  to  riot  and  infolence, 
even  beyond  the  natural  bent  of  the  vileft  Haves. 
To  thefe  muft  be  added  a  train  of  officers  and  fer- 
vile  courtiers,  too  haughty  to  be  reflrained  vv'ith- 
in  due  bounds,  even  though  the  chief  had  prac- 
tifed  the  ftrideft  difcipline.  The  croud  was  flill 
increafed  by  a  conflux  of  fenators  and  Roman 
knights,  who  came  from  Rome  to  greet  the 
prince  on  his  way  ;  fome  impelled  by  fear,  others 
to  pay  their  court,  and  numbers,  not  to  be 
thought  fullen  or  difaffedled.  All  went  with  the 
current.  The  populace  rufhed  forth  in  crowds, 
accompanied  by  an  infamous  band  of  pimps,  of 
players,  buffoons,  and  charioteers,  by  their  utility 
in  vicious  pleafures  all  well  known  and  dear  to 
Vitellius.  Such  were  the  difgraceful  connections 
of  the  emperor,  and  he  enjoyed  them  without  a 
blufli.  To  fupply  fo  vafl  a  body  with  provifions, 
the  colonies  and  municipal  cities  were  ejihaufted; 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  then  ripe  and  fit  for  ufe, 
were  carried  off;  the  hufbandman  was  plundered  ; 
and  his  land,  as  if  it  were  an  enemy's  country, 
was  laid  wafle  and  ruined. 

LXXXVIII.  The  fierce  animofity  that  broke 
out  atTicinum,  between  the  legions  and  the  auxi- 
liaries, was  not  yet  extinguifhed.  Frequent  quar- 
rels occurred,  and  ended  always  in  mutual  daugh- 
ter. Againft  the  peafants  and  farmers  they  were 
fure  to  be  unanimous,  but  agreed  in  nothing 
elfe.  The  mofl  dreadful  carnage  happened  with- 
in feven  miles  of  Rome.  At  that  place  Vitellius 
ordered  victuals,  ready  dreiled,  to  be  diitribut- 
ed  among  the  foldiers,  as  if  he  had  prepared  a 
feafl  to  pamper  a  band  of  gladiators.  The  com- 
mon people,   who   had  come  in   crowds   from 

Rome, 
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Rome,  were  difperfed  through  the  camp.  To  B  O  O  K 
divert  themfelves  with  what  they  thought  an  arch  H- 
and  plealant  trick,  they  cut  away  the  belts  of  the  ^^'T^ 
foldiers,  and  with  an  air  of  humour  afked,  Whe-  'g^J  * 
ther  they  were  properly  accoutred  ?  The  foldiers  A.  D. 
had  no  tade  for  raillery.  They  retaliated  with  69. 
their  weapons,  and  fell  with  fury  on  the  defence- 
lefs  multitude.  Among  the  flain  was  the  father 
of  one  of  the  foldiers,  killed  as  he  ildod  engag- 
ed in  converfation  with  his  fon.  The  unhappy 
victim  was  foon  known ;  and,  by  that  incident, 
the  further  efFufion  of  blood  was  prevented. 
Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  was  thrown  into  con- 
fternation.  A  number  of  foldiers  entered  the 
city  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  ruflied  for- 
ward to  the  forum,  impatient  to  fee  the  fpot 
where  Galba  periilied.  Covered  with  the  fl^ins 
of  favage  beafls,  and  wielding  large  and  niafly 
fpears,  the  fpectacle  which  they  exhibited  to  the 
Roman  citizens  was  fierce  and  hideous.  Unufed 
to  crcuded  ftreets,  they  had  not  the  fivill  to  con- 
duit themfelves  amidft  a  vaft  concourfe  of  peo- 
ple, but  with  rude  force  pufhed  againft  the  paf- 
fengers ;  and  fometimes  flipping  down,  or,  as 
might  happen,  thrown  by  the  prelTure  of  the 
throng,  they  rofe  haflily  to  refcnt  what  v/as  no 
more  than  an  accident,  and  from  abufive  lan- 
guage proceeded  fword  in  hand  to  the  uioft  vio- 
lent outrages.  The  tribunes  and  centurions,  at 
the  head  of  their  troops  of  cavalry,  paraded  the 
itreets  in  a  warlike  manner,  and  fpread  a  gene- 
ral  panic  through  the  city. 

LXXXIX.  ViTELLius  himfelf,  in  his  military 
apparel,  mounted  on  a  fuperb  horie,  advanced 
from  the  Milvian  bridge,  while  the  fenate  and 
the  people  preffbd  on  before  him  to  make  way 
for  their  new  mailer.  His  friends,  however,  re- 
monflrated  againfl:  his  making  a  public  entry  in 
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B  O  O  K  S'  rnilitary  ftile,  like  a  conqueror  marching  into  a 
II.  city  taken  by  ftorm.  He  conformed  to  their  ad- 
vice, and,  having  put  on  his  fenatorian  robe,  made 
his  entry  in  a  pacific  manner.  His  troops  follow- 
ed in  regular  order.  The  eagles  of  four  legions 
led  the  way,  with  an  equal  number  of  ftandards 
on  each  fide.  The  colours  of  twelve  fquadrons 
of  horfe  were  dilplayed  with  great  pomp.  The 
infantry  followed,  and  after  them  the  cavalry. 
The  procefTion  was  clofed  by  four-and-thirty  co- 
horts, diftinguifhed  by  the  arms  and  habits  of 
their  refpedive  nations.  The  praefect  of  the 
camp,  the  tribunes,  and  principal  centurions,  ar- 
rayed in  white,  preceded  their  feveral  eagles. 
The  reft  of  the  officers  marched  at  the  head  of 
their  companies.  The  blaze  of  arms  and  rich 
apparel  added  fplendour  to  the  fcene.  The  bur- 
niihed  collars  of  the  common  men,  and  the  trap- 
pings of  the  horfes,  glittered  to  the  eye,  while 
the  vphole  prefented  a  magnificent  fpeclacle,  wor- 
thy of  a  better  emperor.  In  this  manner  Vitel- 
lius  proceeded  to  the  capitol,  and  there  embrac- 
ing his  mother  C^J^  faluted  her  by  the  name  of 
Augufta. 

XC.  On  the  following  day,  Vitellius  deliver- 
ed a  public  harangue,  and  Ipoke  of  himfelf  in 
magnificent  terms,  as  if  he  had  lor  his  audience 
the  fenate  and  people  of  a  foreign  city.  He  af- 
fumed  the  virtues  of  induftry  and  temperance ; 
never  confidering,  that  he  was  in  the  hearing  of 
men,  who  had  feen  his  vices,  and  that  every  part 
of  Italy,  through  which  he  had  paifed,  had  known 
and  felt  his  abandoned  profligacy.  The  popu- 
lace, as  ufual,  knowing  neither  truth  nor  falfe- 
hood,  and  indifferent  about  both,  paid  their  tri- 
bute of  flattery  with  noife  and  uproar.  They 
prelTed  him  to  accept  the  title  of  Auguftus  :  he 
declined  it  for  fome  time,  but  the  voice  of  the 

rabble 
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rabble  prevailed.     He  yielded  to  their  importu- -g  qq  j^ 
nity ;  but  his   compliance  was   ufelefs,  and  the       n. 
honour  was  of  (liort  duration.  s*.-^-^^ 

XCI.  In  a  city,  where  fuperftition  interpreted  ^-  ^'  ^• 
every  thing,  the  firft  a<5t  of  Vitellius,  in  the  cha-  /^  ^Jj 
racier  of  lovereign  pontiff,  v/as  confider^d  as  an  gg.  * 
omen  that  portended  mifchief.  He  ifliied  an  edi(3: 
concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion, 
dated  the  tiiteenth  beiore  the  calends  of  Auguft, 
a  day  rendered  inaufpicious  by  two  viQ:ories  for- 
merly obtained  over  the  armies  of  Rome ;  one 
at  Cremera  fa  J,  and  the  other  at  Allia.  But 
Vitellius  was  unacquainted  with  the  antiquities 
of  his  country.  He  knew  nothing  of  laws,  either 
human  or  divine.  The  fame  ftupidity  poftelTed 
his  friends  and  his  band  of  freedmen.  The  whole 
court  feemed  to  be  in  a  (late  of  intoxication.  In 
the  aifemblies  held  for  the  election  of  coni'uls  fbj^ 
Vitellius  aflumed  nothing  above  the  rights  of  a 
citizen.  He  behaved  to  the  candidates  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality.  He  attended  in  the  theatre,  gi\*- 
ing  his  applaufe  as  a  common  l]3e£tator,  and  in 
the  circus,  mixing  with  the  fadions  of  the  popu- 
^lace.  By  thole  arts  he  tried  to  gain  the  fuffrages 
of  the  electors ;  arts,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
often  practifed,  and,  when  fubfervient  to  honed 
purpofes,  not  to  be  condemned.  But  in  a  man 
like  Vitellius,  whofe  former  life  was  too  wdl 
known  fcj,  the  artifice  ferved  only  to  fmk  him 
into  contempt. 

He  went  frequently  to  the  fenate,  even  on  fri- 
volous occafions,  when  the  fubjed  of  debate-  was 
altogether  uninterefting.  In  that  afTembly  Hel- 
vidius  Prifcus  fd J,  prsstor  eled,  happened  to  dif- 
fer from  the  opinion  of  the  emperor.  Vitellius 
took  lire  in.  the  moment,  but,  checking  himfelf 
in  time,  called  upon  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
to  fupport  his  authority.    His  friends,  apprehend^^^ 
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gQQj^ing  the  confequences  of  a  deep  and  fmothered 

II.      refentment,  interpofed  with  their  good   offices  to 

V— -r^.^  foften   prejudice.     His   anfvver   was,   "  Nothing 

A.  U.  C.  ti  j^^^  i^as  happened :  two  fenators  have  differed 

822.     ^j  .^  opinion  :  and  is  not  that  a  common  occur- 

5q.  '    "  rence  ?   I  have  myfelf  often  oppofed  the  fenti- 

"  ments  of  Thrafea  fej.**     The  allufion  to  a 

character  fo   truly  eminent  provoked  a  fmile   of 

contempt.     Some,   however,  were  glad  to   find, 

that,  inftead  of  the  men  who    glittered  in  the 

funihine  of  a  court,  he  chofe  Thrafea  for  the 

model  of  true  greatnefs. 

XCIL  PuBLius  Sabinus,  the  prsefeft  of  a  co- 
hort, and  Julius  Prifcus,  a  centurion,  were  ad- 
vanced from  thofe  inferior  ftations  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  prxtorian  guards.  The  former  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  friend (liip  of  Valens,  and  the 
latter  to  that  of  Cz^cina.  By  thofe  two  minifters, 
though  always  at  variance  with  each  other,  the 
whole  power  of  the  ftate  was  ufurped  and  exer- 
cifed.  The  authority  of  the  emperor  was  merely 
nominal.  Valens  and  Csecina  tranfacted  every 
thing.  Their  mutual  animofity,  which  had  been 
fuppreffed  during  the  war,  but  not  extinguifhed, 
broke  out  at  Rome  with  redoubled  violence. 
Their  friends  with  officious  care  envenomed  the 
minds  of  the  rival  ilatefmen,  and  the  various  fac- 
tions, that  for  ever  diftracted  the  city  of  Rome, 
furniihed  every  day  new  materials  to  inflame  their 
jealoufy.  They  vied  with  each  other  for  pre- 
eminence, and  by  intrigue,  by  cabal,  by  their 
train  of  followers,  and  their  crowded  levees, 
endeavoured  to  manifeft  their  fuperiority ;  while 
Viteltius  wavered  between  both,  and,  as  his 
inclinations  fhifted,  the  balance  changed  alter- 
nately from  one  to  the  other.  Their  autho> 
rity  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  was  therefore,  like 
ail   ill-gotten  power,   uncertain  and  precarious. 

They 
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They  faw  the  caprice  that  marked  the  charader  BOOK 
of  Vitellius,  one  moment  inflamed  with   anger,       !!♦ 
and  the  next,  lavifh   of  his  favours.     Neither  of 
the   miniflers  could  be  fure  of  fixing  the   affec- 
tions of  his  mafter,  and  both  defpifed  and  feared 
him. 

Nothing,  however,  could  fatisfy  their  rapacity  : 
they  feized  houfes,  gardens,  and  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  empire ;  while  a  number  of  illuftrious  men, 
whom  Galba  had  recalled  from  banifliment,  were 
left  to  languilh  in  diftrefs  and  poverty.  Their 
fituation  awakened  no  compalTion  in  the  bread  of 
the  emperor.  He  reftored  them,  it  is  true,  to 
their  rights  over  their  freedmen ;  and,  by  that 
act  of  juftice,  not  only  gratified  the  fenators  and 
other  grandees  of  the  city,  but  alfo  gained  the 
applaufe  of  the  populace.  But  even  this  (hew  of 
benignity  was  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  low  cun- 
ninp-  that  marks  the  eenius  of  flavery.  To  evade 
the  claims  of  their  patrons,  the  freedmen  conceal- 
ed their  v/ealth  in  obfcure  places,  or  elfe  depofu- 
ed  it  in  the  cuftody  of  the  great.  Some  of  them 
contrived  to  infmuate  themfelves  into  the  impe- 
rial family,  and  there  growing  into  favour,  look- 
ed down  with  pride  and  infolence  on  their  difap- 
pointed  mafters. 

XCIII.  The  multitude  of  foldiers  was  fo  enor- 
mous, that  the  cam^p  overflowed,  and  poured  the 
redundant  numbers  into  the  city  ;  a  wild  diforder- 
ly  band,  who  fixed  their  ftation  in  the  public  por- 
ticos, and  even  in  the  temples.  The  men  wander- 
ed about  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  fo  utterly  carelefs, 
that  they  forgot  where  they  were  quartered.  Hav- 
ing no  regular  place  of  rendezvous,  and  perform- 
ing no  kind  of  duty,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to 
the  diflblute  manners  of  the  city,  and  the  pr  c- 
tice  of  vices  too  foul  to  be  named.  In  this  courfe 
of  life,  their  bodily  ftrength  decayed;  the  vigour 

of 
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^  ^,  of  their  minds  was  funk  in  floth,  and  their  health 
j2  '''^  entirely  neglefted.  They  chofe  for  their  abode 
v^  -~^..^  the  mod  vile  and  infamous  places  in  the  neigh- 
A.  U.  C.  bourhood  of  the  Vatican  f  ^J,  where  they  con- 
^2^-  traded  difeafes,  till  an  epidemic  diftemper  began 
^  to  rage  amongft  them.  A  dreadful  mortality  fol- 
lowed. The  Gauls  and  Germans  fuffered  moil 
by  their  own  imprudence.  Infected  with  difor- 
ders,  inflamed  with  fevers,  and  being  naturally 
impatient  of  heat,  they  plunged  into  the  Tiber, 
which  unluckily  was  near  at  hand,  and  took  de- 
light in  cooling  their  limbs,  which  proved  a  re- 
medy as  bad  as  the  difeafe.  The  confufion,  in- 
troduced by  another  circumftance,  proved  the 
bane  of  the  army.  It  was  thought  advifable  to 
raife  fixteen  cohorts  fbj  for  the  prastorian  camp, 
and  four  for  the  city,  each  to  confift  of  a  thoufand 
men.  This  meafure,  by  cabals  among  the  fol- 
diers,  and  the  jealoufy  iubfifting  between  the 
two  commanding  officers,  v/as  the  ruin  of  all 
difcipline.  Valens  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  chief 
diretlion  of  the  bufmefs.  He  had  relieved  Css- 
cina  and  his  army,  and  on  that  account  claimed 
pre-eminence.  The  Vitellian  party  had  certainly 
gained  no  advantage  over  the  enemy,  till  the 
arrival  of  Valens  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  caufe. 
If  the  flounefs  of  his  march  was  at  firft  liable  to 
cenfsre,  the  vidory  that  followed  made  ample 
atonemxCnt,  and  redeemed  the  character  of  the 
general.  The  foldiers  from  the  Lower  Germany 
were  to  a  man  devoted  to  his  intereif.  It  was 
upon  this  occafion,  according  to  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  Ccecina  firft  began  to  meditate  the 
treachery,  which  he  afterwards  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

XCIV.  The  indulgence  fhewn  by  Viteliius  to 
his  principal  officers  was  exceeded  by  nothing 
but  the  iicentioufnefs  of  the  common  foidiers. 

Each 
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Each  man  enrolled  himfelf  in  what  company  he  g  q  O  K 
thought  proper,  and  chofe  his  own  ftation  in  the       ll. 
fervice.     Some  preferred  the  city  cohorts ;  and,  v.y'v-^^ 
without  confidering  merit  or  fitnefs  for  that  em-  A.  U.  C. 
ployment,  their  wifh  was  gratified.     Others,  who     ^^^ 
ought   to   have  been  felected,  were  fuffered,  at      ^^ 
their  own   will   and  plealure,  to  continue  in  the 
legions  or  the  cavalry.     This  was  the  choice  of 
numbers,  who  had  impaired  their  coniututions, 
and  were  therefore  v/iliing  to  remove  from  the 
fukry  heats  of  Italy  to  a  more  temperate  climate. 
By  thefe  arrangements,  the  main  ftrength  of  the 
,  legions  and  the  cavalry  was  drafted  away.     A 
motley  body  of  twenty  thoufand  men  was  form- 
ed out  of  the  whole   army,  without   choice   or 
judgment.     The  confequence  was,  that  the  camp 
retained  neither  the  ftrength  nor  the  beauty  of 
military  fyftem. 

Viteilius  thought  fit  to  harangue  the  foldiers. 
In  the  midft  of  his  fpeech,  a  clamour  broke  out, 
demanding  the  execution  of  Afiaticus,  and  of 
Flavins,  and  Rufinus,  who  had  been  commanders 
in  Gaul,  and  lifted  on  the  fide  of  Vindex.  Nor 
did  Viteilius  endeavour  to  appeafe  the  tumult. 
From  his  iluggiih  temper  nothing  like  firmmefs  or 
authority  could  be  expefled.  He  knew  that  the 
time  for  difcharging  the  promifed  donative  was 
drawing  near;  and  having  no  funds  to  anfwer 
the  expectation  of  the  foldiers,  he  thought  it  his 
beft  policy  to  atone  by  mean  compliances  for  that  * 
deficiency.  In  order,  however,  to  raife  fupplies, 
a  tax  was  impofed  on  all  the  freedmen  of  former 
emperors,  to  be  colieded  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  flaves.  To  fquander  v/ith  wild 
profufion,  was  the  only  ufe  of  money  known  to 
Viteilius.  He  built  a  fet  of  ftables  for  the  cha- 
rioteers, and  kept  in  the  circus  a  conflant  fpec- 
tacle  of  gladiators  and  wild  beafts ;  in  this  man- 
ner 
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BOOK  ner  difTipating  with  prodigality,  as  if  his  treafury 
II-       overflowed  with  riches. 

^-^•"^  XCV.  C^ciNA  and  Valens  refolved  to  cele- 
822  *  ^^'^^^  ^^^  birth-day  (a)  of  their  mailer  with  all 
A.  23.  denionfl: rations  of  joy.  They  gave  a  fhow  of  gla- 
69.  diators  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  with  a  dif- 
play  of  pomp  and  magnificence  beyond  all  exam- 
ple. Vitellius  refolved  to  folemnize  the  obfeqiiies 
of  Nero.  He  erefted  altars  to  that  emperor  in 
the  field  of  Mars.  The  fight  was  highly  pleafing 
to  the  vile  and  profligate,  but  gave  difgufi;  to  all 
who  had  any  principle,  or  a  fpark  of  remaining 
virtue.  Viciir'-s  were  flain,  fires  were  kindled, 
and  the  torch  was  carried  by  the  Auguilan 
priefls  J  an  order  dedicated  by  Tiberius  to  the 
Julian  family,  in  imitation  of  that  confecrated  by 
Romulus  to  Tatius  {h\  the  Sabine  king.  From 
the  vidlory  at  Bedriacum  four  months  had  not 
elapied ;  and  yet,  in  that  fiiort  time,  Afiaticus, 
the  manumitted  Have  of  the  emperor,  had  alrea- 
dy accumulated  riches  nothing  (hort  of  the  Po- 
lycleti,  the  Patrobii,  and  others  of  the  fervile 
race,  whcfe  names  have  been  given  up  to  the 
execration  of  mankind.  The  court  of  Vitellius 
was  not  the  fcene  of  honeft  emulation.  No  man 
endeavoured  to  rife  by  his  virtue  or  his  talents. 
The  road  to  preferment  was  open  to  vice  and 
luxury.  He  who  entertained  the  prince  in  the 
gayeft  manner,  and  with  fumptuous  banquets 
glutted  that  craving  appetite,  was  fure  to  be  in 
favour.  To  enjoy  the  prefent  hour,  and  feize 
with  avidity  the  pleafures  near  at  hand,  was  the 
whole  occupation  of  Vitellius.  Future  events 
and  diftant  confequences  gave  him  no  folicitude. 
He  is  faid  to  have  diffipated  in  a  few  months  no 
lefs  than  nine  millions  of  feflierces.  Such  v."as 
the  fad  condition  of  Rome  ;  a  great,  yet  mifer- 
able  city,  obliged,  in  the  fpaceof  one  year,  to 

groan 
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groan  under  the  yoke  of  an  Otho  and  a  Vltelllus ;  b  O  O  K 
arid  ftill  worfe,  to  fufFer  the  depredations  of  Vi-        II. 
niiis,  Valens,  Icelus,  and  Afiaticus,  till  the  peo-  v>-v-^^ 
pie  were  at   length   transferred  like   a  herd   of  A.  U.  C. 
flaves,    to    Mucianus   and  Marcellus  (c).      New    /^^ 
men  fucceeded,  but  the  meafures  were  ftill  the      ^ 
fame. 

XCVI.  The  firfl  intelligence  of  a  revolt,  that 
reached  the  ear  of  Vitelhus,  was  that  of  the  third 
legion  in  lilyricum.  The  account  was  fent  by 
Aponius  Saturninus,  before  that  officer  had  form- 
ed his  refolution  to  join  Vefpafian.  His  dif» 
patches,  made  up  in  the  firft  tumult  of  furprife, 
did  not  ftate  the  whole  of  the  mifchief.  The 
creatures  of  the  court,  to  footh  their  mafter,  en- 
deavoured to  palliate  every  circumfcance.  They 
called  it  the  feditious  fpirit  of  one  legion  only, 
while  every  other  army  preferved  unfliaken  fide- 
lity, and  there  was,  therefore,  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  Vitellius  addreffed  the  foldiers  to 
the  fame  effeft.  He  added  that  the  praetorians, 
lately  difbanded,  were  the  authors  of  falfe  reports, 
fabricated  with  a  feditious  intent  to  difturb  the 
public  peace  :  but  ftill  there  was  no  reafon  to  fear 
a  civil  war.  He  made  no  mention  of.  Vefpafian  ; 
and,  to  fupprefs  all  talk  among  the  populace,  a 
band  of  foldiers  had  orders  to  parade  the  ftreets. 
The  policy,  hov/ever,  did  not  anfwer  the  end. 
Silence  was  commanded,  and  the  people  talked 
with  greater  freedom. 

XCVII.  Dispatches  were,  notwithftanding, 
fent  to  Germany,  to  Spain,  and  Britain,  for  a 
fupply  of  men  ^  but,  as  ViteUius  Vvifhed  to  con- 
ceal the  urgency  ot  his  aifairs,  his  orders  were 
not  decifive,  and,  by  confequence,  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  were  in  no  hafte  to  obey.  IIr»r- 
deonius  Flaccus  (^),  who  commanded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  reafon   to   fear  the 

defio-ns 
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BOOK  clefigns  of  the  Batavlans,  expected  to  have  a  war 
11.  upon  his  hands  (^/^ J,  and,  therefore,  thought  it 
^->''^^'^^^'  prudent  not  to  diminifh  his  force.  In  Britain, 
■^'}^'  ^'  Vedius  Bolanus  was  kept  in  a  conftant  alarm  by 
^  '^  the  refllefs  genius  of  the  natives.  At  the  fame 
(5g, '  time,  thofe  two  officers  began  to  balance  between 
Viteliius  and  Vefpafian.  Spain  fhewed  no  alacri- 
ty. That  country,  left  without  a  governor  of 
proconfular  authority,  was  under  the  direction  of 
three  commanders  of  legions,  all  equal  in  rank, 
and  all  willing,  as  long  as  Viteliius  flourifhed  in 
profperity,  to  hold  their  employments  under  him, 
but  in  the  day  of  didrefs  ready  to  abandon  his 
caufe.  Affairs  in  Africa  wore  a  better  afpect. 
The  legion  and  the  cohorts,  which  had  been 
raifed  in  that  country  by  Clodius  Macer,  and  dif- 
banded  by  Galba,  were  again  embodied  by  order 
of  Viteliius,  and  the  young  men  of  the  nation 
went  in  crowds  to  be  enrolled  in  the  fervice.  The 
fact  was,  Viteliius  and  Vefpafian  had  been  procon- 
fuls  in  Africa  j  the  former  governed  with  modera- 
tion, and  was  remembered  with  gratitude ;  the 
latter  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people  fcj. 
From  pad:  tranfadions,  the  province  and  the  al- 
lies in  the  neighbourhood  formed  their  idea  of 
what  they  had  to  expect  under  the  reign  of  either 
of  them  :  but  the  event  convinced  them  of  their 
error. 

XCVIII.  The  exertions  in  Africa  were  at  firfl 
carried  on  with  vigour.  Valerius  Feftus,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  co-operated  with  the 
zeal  of  the  people,  but  in  a  fhort  time  began  to 
waver  between  the  contending  parties.  In  his 
letters  and  public  edids  he  ftood  firm  for  Vitel- 
iius ;  his  fecret  correfpondence  favoured  Vefpa- 
fian, and,  by  his  duplicity,  he  hoped,  in  the  end, 
to  make  terms  for  himfelf  with  the  conqueror. 
In  Rhxtia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Gaul,  cer- 
tain 
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tain  emlflaries,  employed  by  Vefpafian's  friends,  BOOK 
were  feized  with    letters  and  proclamations   in       II. 
their  polTeflion.     They  were  fent  to  Vitellius,  and  ^^--'v-v^ 
by  his  order  put  to  death.     Others,  by  their  own  ^-  U.  C. 
addrefs,  or  the  protection  of  their  friends,  efcap-    a^q 
ed  detedion.      The  confequence  was,   that  the      ^g, ' 
meafures  adopted  by  Vitellius  were  known  to  the 
oppofite  party,  while  thofe  of  Vefpaiian  remained 
an  impenetrable  fecret.     The  ftupidity  of  Vitel- 
lius gave  the  enemy  this  advantage  in  the  outfet. 
Afterwards,  when  the  paffes  over  the  Pannonian 
Alps  (a)  were  fecured  by  a  chain  of  pofis,  all 
intelligence  by  land  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  by 
lea,  the  Etefian  winds,  that  favoured  the  naviga- 
tion to  the  eaft,  were  adverfe  to  the  homeward 
voyage, 

XCIX.  Vitellius,  finding  that  the  advanced 
parties  of  the  enemy  had  made  an  irruption  into 
Italy,  and  news  big  with  danger  arriving  from 
every  quarter,  ga^ve  orders  to  his  generals  to  take 
the  field  without  delay.  Cascina  undertook  the 
command,  while  Valens,  who  had  juft  rifen  from 
a  fick  bed,  remained  at  Rome  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  The  German  forces,  marching- 
out  of  the  city,  exhibited  an  appearance  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ferocity  of  their  firil  approach. 
Their  flrength  wafted  ;  their  vigour  of  mind  de- 
prefTed ;  their  numbers  thinned ;  their  horfes  Hov/ 
and  lifelefs ;  their  arms  an  incumbrance  ;  and 
the  men,  drooping  under  the  heat  of  the  feafon, 
overpowered  by  the  duft,  and  unable  to  endure 
the  v/eather,  prefented  to  all,  who  beheld  their 
march,  a  languid,  fpiritlefs,  and  dejecled  army  ; 
averfe  from  labour,  and,  for  that  reafon,  ready 
to  revolt.  » 

The  charader  of  Csecina  mud  be  taken  into 
the  accouut.  Ambition  was  his  ruling  pafTion : 
Hcth   and   indolence,    the  effeft  of  fuccefs    and 

.  luxury. 
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BOOK  ^^^^^^y?  were  vices  newly  contracted ;  or,    per- 
il,     haps  meditating  even  then  a  (Iroke  of  perfidy,  it 
v---^ — '  was  part  of  his  plan  to   countenance   whatever 
A.  U.  C.  tended  to  impair  the  vigour  of  the  army.     The 
^^^'      revolt  of  this  commander  has  been   afcribed  by 
^o^  *   various  writers  to  Flavius  Sabinus,  who  had  the 
addrefs,  by  the  means  of  Rubrius  Gallus,  his  in- 
termediate agent,  to  feduce  Ctecina  to  the  intereft 
of  his  brother,  under  pofitive  affurances  that  the 
terms  Ifipuiated  between  them  would  be  ratified 
by  Vefpafian.     The  jealoufy  fubfifting   between 
Csecina  and  Valens,  had  its  effect  on  the  mind  of 
an  afpiring  chief,  who  faw  his  rival  in  the  higheft 
credit  with  Vitellius,  and  was,  therefore,  eafily 
perfuaded   to    merit    the    protedion    of  a  new 
prince. 

C.  C-^ciNA  took  leave  of  Vitellius,  and  re- 
ceived at  parting  the  higheft  marks  of  diftin£tion. 
Ke  fent  forward  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry  to 
take  pofieffion  of  Cremona.  The  veterans  of  the 
fourteenth  (a)  and  fixteenth  legions  followed, 
and  after  them  the  fifth  and  twenty-fecond.  The 
rear  was  clofed  by  the  twenty-firft,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  rapax,  and  the  firft  legion,  cal- 
led the  ITALIC,  with  the  vexillaries  of  three  Bri- 
tifh  legions,  and  the  flower  of  the  auxiliary  forces. 
Csecina  v^'as  no  fooner  fet  out  on  his  expedition, 
than  Valens  fent  directions  to  the  army,  which 
he  had  conducted  into  Italy,  to  wait  for  his  ar- 
rival, according  to  the  plan  which,  he  faid,  was 
fettled  between  himfelf  and  Csecina.  But  the  lat- 
ter, being  on  the  fpot,  and,  by  ccnfequence,  hav- 
ing greater  v/eight  and  influence,  allured  the  men 
that,  upon  mature  deliberation,  that  whole  plan 
had  been  altered,  to  the  end  that  they  might  meet 
the  firft  impreflion  of  the  enemy  with  the  united 
vigour  of  the  army.  Having  thus  fecured  in  his 
own  hands  the  whole  command,  he  ordered  the 

ieJons 
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legions  to  proceed  by  rapid  marches  to  Cremona,  BOOK 
while  a  large  detachment  went  forward  to  Hof-      II. 
t[Ua.fbJ.     He  himfelf  turned  off  towards  Raven-  "-^^^ — -^ 
na,  under  a  pretence  of  conferring  with  the  of-      o  \ 
ficers  of  the  fleet,  but,  in  faft,  with  a  defign  to     a.  D. 
make  the  belt  of  his  way  to  the   city   of  Pavia,       69. 
judging  that  place  the  fitteft  for  a  treafonable  con- 
vention.    He  there   met  Lucilius  Balms  fcj,    a 
man,  who,  from  a  fquadron  of  horfe,  had  been 
raifed  by  Vitellius  to  the  command  of  two  fleets, 
one  at  Ravenna,  and  the  other  at  Mifenum.    Not 
content  with  that  fudden  rife,  he  thought  him- 
felf  entitled  to  be  made  a  praefe6t  of  the  prsto- 
rian  guards.     That  difappointment  he  confider- 
ed  as  an  injury,  and  therefore  refolved  to  grati- 
fy his  unjull  refentment  by  a  ftroke  of  perfidy. 
For  this  purpofe  he  joined  Csecina.     Which  fe- 
duced  the  other  cannot  now  be  known.     Two 
evil  minds  might  form  the  fame  black  defign,  and 
having  formed  it,  they  would  find  in  congenial 
qualities  a  fecret  impulfe  to  each  other. 

CI.  In  the  memoirs  of  various  authors  who 
compofed  their  work  during  the  reign  of  the  Fla- 
vian family  fa  J,  we  are  toid  that  Csecina  aded 
on  the  mofl  upright  principles,  with  a  view  to 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. But  this  feems  to  be  the  language  of  flat- 
tery to  the  reigning  prince.  The  conduct  of 
Cascina  may  be  fairly  traced  to  other  motives. 
The  natural  inconftancy  of  the  man,  and,  after 
his  treachery  to  Galba,  the  confirmed  habit  of 
betraying  without  a  blufh,  would  be  fuiFicient  to 
remove  all  doubt,  if  we  had  not  to  add  to  the 
account  his  difappointed  ambition,  and  the  cor- 
rofions  of  envy,  with  which  he  faw  himfelf  eclipf- 
ed  by  the  fuperior  genius  of  his  rival.  Rather 
than  be  fupplanted  by  others  in  the  efteem  of  Vitel- 
lius, the  ruin  of  that  emperor  was  his  remedy. 

Vol.  III.  O  Having 
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BOOK     Having  fettled  his  plan  of  operations  with  Baf- 

II.     fus,  Csecina  once  more  put  himfelf  at  the  head 

**— '-r^'*^  of  the  legions,  and  by  various  artifices  began  to 

^'^'      undermine  the  intereft  of  Vitellius,  and  wean  the 

A.  D.    centurions  and  foldiers  from  all  affection  for  his 

69.      perfon.     BafTus,  on  his  part,  was  equally  aftive, 

and  met  with  little  difficulty.     The  officers  and 

men  belonging  to  the  fleet  remembered  that  they 

had  lately  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of 

Otho,  and  were  therefore  ready  to  declare  againfl 

the  enemy  who  had  triumphed  over  him. 


END   OF   BOOK    II. 
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I.  ^H  E   leaders   of  Vefpajian*s  party  deliberate 
about  the  plan  of  their  operations,     Antonius 
is  for  expedition.     The  army  under  his  conduct  ar- 
rives  in  Italy.     Arrius  Varus  accompanies  Antonius 
as  fccond  in  command.     VI.   They  take  pofjejjion  of 
Aquileia  and  other  cities.     VIII.  Antonius  fixes  the 
feat  of  war  at  Verona.     Vefpafian  ignorant  of  the 
rapid  progrefs  in  Italy.     By  his  letters  he  had  ad- 
vifed  caution  and  delay.     Mucianus  wrote  to  the 
fame  cffeSi.     IX.  Letters  pafs  between  Cczcina  and 
Ycfpafian^s  generals.   X.  A  violentf edition  among  Vef- 
pafian's  troops  appeafed  by  Antonius.     XII.  Lucilius 
Bajfus  and  Ccecina  confpire  to  betray  Vitellius.     The 
feet  at  Ravenna  revolts  to  Vefpafian.     L.   Baffus 
isfei%ed^  andfent  to  Men?iius  Rufinus  ;  he  is  load- 
ed, with  fetters,  but  rcleafed  by    the  authority  of 
Hor?nus,  one  of  Vefpafian' s  frcedmcn.     XIJI.   C(zci' 
■  na  propofes  a  general  revolt  of  the  army.     By  his 
advice  fever al  fwear  fidelity   to   Vefpafian,      The 
foidiers  difcontented  with  the  proceeding.     They  put 
Cczcina  in  irons.     XV.  Antonius  arrives  at  Bedri- 
acum.     A  battle  with  the  VitclUans.     Vefpafiaris 
army  gains  the  viElory  ;  the  foidiers  eager  to  piijh 
forward  to   Cremona.      XX,  Aiitonius   harangues 
the  men,  and  refrains  their  impetuofity.     XXI.  The 
VitclUans,   reinforced  by  fix  legions,  return  to  the 
charge.     Antonius  gives    them  a  warm   reception. 
A  battle  is  fought  luith  great  obftinacy.     The  Vi- 
tellians  are  put  to  the  rout.     XXV.  A  fon  kills  his 
father  in  battle,  and  weeps  over  him  as  foon  as  he 
perceives  what  he  has  done.     XXVI.   Cremona  be- 
feged.     The  VitelUan  officers  inclined  to  a  furren- 
der :  they    releafc    Ccscina,    wifhing  him    to    make 
terms  for  them  with  the  cojiqucror.     Cacina  re- 
jeds  their  propofal.     Cremona  fubmits  to  Autonius. 

Hii: 
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His  foldiers,  notwith/landing,  rujh  into  the  toivn^ 
and  commit  dreadfid  outrages.  Cremona  burnt  to 
the  gro  nd.  XXXVI.  ViteUius  immerfed  in  luxu- 
ry. He  convenes  the  fenate.  Cacina^  in  his  ab- 
fence,  condemned  by  the  fathers.  Kofais  Regnlus 
V  enters  on  the  ccnfuljlnp  for  one  day.     XXXVIII.  The 

miirde'r  of  funius  Blafus^  procured  by  Lucius  Vi- 
teUius., the  emperor^ s  brother.      The  charader  of 
hl(zfus.     XL.  Fabiiis  Valens^  by  his  delay  and  luxu- 
ry^ ruins  the  caufe  of  Vitellius.     Being  informed  of 
the  defeat  at  Cremona.,  he  files  ivHh  a  few  follow- 
ers ;  puts  to  fea,  and  is  taken  prifoner.     XLIV. 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the   legions  in   Britain   declare 
for  Vefpafian.      Co?nmotions   among  the  natives  of 
Britain  excited  by  Venufus,  the   divorced  hufband 
of  Cartifmandua  queen  of  the  Brigantes.     XLVI. 
An  infurre6lion  among  the  German  nations,  and  alfo 
in  Dacia :  the  lafl  quelled  by  Mucianus,     XL VII. 
Afervile  war  Jiirred  up  in  Pontus  by  a  bold  ad- 
<i'enturer  of  the  name  of  Anicetus  :  he  is  taken  and 
put  to  death.     XLVIII.     Vefpafian  takes  pofplJion 
of  Alexa?}dria   in  Egypt,  %vith  a  view   to  reduce 
Rome  by  famine.     XLIX.  Antonius  leaves  part  of 
bis  army  at  Verona,  and  marches  forward  in  que  ft 
'oftheVitellians.     LI.  A  foldier  demands  a  reward 
for  having  killed  his  brother  in  battle :  refections 
on   that   unnatural  condud.      LII.  Mucianus,  in 
his  letters  to  Vefpafian,  charges  A?2tonius  with  too 
Viuch  precipitation.   LIII.  Antonii's  complains  againfi 
Mucianus  in  a  fiyle  of  pride  and  refentmcnt.     The 
two  generals  become  inveterate  enemies.     LIV.  Vi- 
icUius  endeavours  to  conceal  the  defeat  at  Cremona 
from  the  people  at  Rome.     Remarkable  firmnefs  of 
Julius  Agrefiis,  a  centurion.     LV.  Vitellius  orders 
the  paffes  over  the  Apennine  to  be  fecured,  and  goes 
if!  pcrfon   to  the  camp.     LVI.  Portents  and  prodi- 
gies.    Vitellius  hlmfelf  the  greateji  prodigy.     He  re- 
turns to  Rome.     LVII.  Revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Mife- 
?ium.     The  people  of  Putcoli  declare  for  Vefpafian. 

Capua 
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Capua  firm  for  Viiellius.     Claudius   'Julianus  goes 
6-ver  to  VefpafiaUj  and  makes  himfelf  majier  of  Ter- 
racina.     LVIII.  Lucius  VitelUus^  the  emperor's  bro- 
ther^ fent  to  co?idud  the  ivar  in  Campania.     An 
army  raifed  at  Rome^  hut  the  fenators  and  Roman 
knights   relinqiiifh  the   undertaking.     LIX.    Vefpa- 
fian' s  forces  begin  their  march  over  the  Apennme, 
Petilius  Cerealis,  difguifed  like  a  peafan^,  joins  the 
cirmy^  and  is  received  as  a  general  officer.     LX.  The 
foldiers  eager  for  aEiion :    A?itonius  makes  an  ha- 
rangue, and  rcjlrains  their  violence.     LXI.  A  fpi- 
rit  of  defedion  prevails  among  the  Vitellians.     Prif- 
cus  and  Alphenus  leave  the  camp^  and  return   to 
Vitellius.     LXII.    Fabius    Valens  put   to  death   at 
Urbinum  :    his   character.      LXIII.    The  Vitellian 
forces  at  Narnia  lay  down   their  arms.     Propofals 
from  the  enemy  to  Vitellius  ;  he  inclines  to  accept  the 
offier,  and  talks  of  a  pic af ant  retreat.     LXIV.   The 
leading  men  at  Ro?ne  endeavour  to  animate  Flavius 
Sabinus,  Vefpafian  s  brother :  he  pleads  his  advanc- 
ed  age,    and  enters    into    a   treaty  with   Vitellius. 
LXV.   The  treaty  concluded  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
LXVI.   The  friends  of  Vitellius  endeavour  to  infpire 
him  with  courage,  but   in  vain.     He  comes  forth 
from  the  palace,  and  makes  a  voluntary  abdication. 
He  is  forced  by  the  foldiers  and  the  populace  to  return 
io  the  palace.     LXIX.  Sabinus  takes  upon  himfelf 
'he  government  of  Rome.     The  German  foldiers  de- 
clare againft  him.     A  Pdrmifh   enfues  :  the  Vitel- 
lians have  the  advantage.      Sabinus  fjuts  himfelf 
np  in  the  capitol.     LXXI.   The  capital  beficged,  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.     Reficciions  on  that  difafler. 
LXXIII.  Sabinus  and  ^.inclius  Atticus  the  con- 
fid,  taken  prifoners.     LXXIV.  Dontitian  concealed 
andfavcd  by  the  addrcfs  of  a  frcednian.     Sabinus 
dragged  into   the  prefence  of  Vitellius,  and  by  him    . 
well  received,  but  murdered  by  the  foldiers.     His 
body  thrown  into  the  common  charncl  of  malefadors. 
LXX  V,  The  character  of  Sabinus.     ^indius  At- 

ticus. 
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ticus,  the  conful^  takes  upon  himfelf  the  guilt  of 
Jetting  fire  to  the  capitol,  and  is  Javed  by  Vitellius, 
LXXVI.  Tarracina  taken  by  Lucius  Vitellius ; 
Claudius  yulianus  put  to  death.  LXXVIII.  Vef- 
pafian^s  forces  halt  for  feveral  days  amidji  the  Apen- 
nine  mountains ;  but,  roufed  at  length  by  the  de- 
JiruElion  of  the  capitol,  they  purfue  their  march  to- 
ivards  Rome.  LXXIX.  The  Vitellians  gain  the 
ad'vantage  over  Petilius  Cerealis  in  a  battle  at  a 
fmall  di/iance  from  Rome.  LXXX.  Ambajfadors 
fent  to  treat  with  Antonius.  The  foldiers  attack 
the  a?nbaJfadors  ;  Arulenus  Rufticus  wounded.  A 
procejfion  of  the  '  vefial  virgins.  They  are  difmif- 
fed  with  refpecl,  and  Vitellius  receives  for  anfwer^ 
that  the  firing  of  the  capitol  has  precluded  all  terms 
of  accommodation.  LXXXI.  Vefpafian's  forces  ad- 
vance in  three  diviftons  to  the  city.  Various  engage- 
ments on  the  outfide  of  the  walls.  The  Vitellians 
routed.  They  rally  in  the  city^  and  again  face  the 
enemy.  LXXXIII.  A  dreadful  fiaughter  enfues  : 
Rome  afcene  of  murder  and  debauchery.  The  peo- 
ple behold  the  combatants^  and  applaud  as  at  a 
public  fpeclacle  of  gladiators.  LXXXIV.  The  pr<z- 
iorian  camp  befieged  and  taken  by  Vcfpafian*s  fol- 
diers. LXXXV.  Vitellius  detected  in  his  lurking- 
plact^  andj  after  various  infults  from  the  popu- 
lace, put  to  death.  LXXXVI.  The  character  of 
Vitellius.     Domitian  faluted  by  the  name  of  C afar. 

Thtf"  tranfa6lions  paffid  in  a  few  months. 

Year  of  Rome  —  of  Chrift  Confuls  for  a  fliort  time. 

822  69         FabiusValensy  Alienus  Ca- 

cina. 
Rofius   Regulus,    Cacilius 
Simplex^   ^indius  At- 
ticus. 
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I.  JVlE  AN  WHILE,  the  leaders  of  Vefpafian's  BOOK 
party,  adting  in  concert,  and  with  ftricl:  fidehty.     III. 
laid  the  plan  of  their  operations  with  better  fuc-  ^^^^v^^-' 
cefs.    They  met  at  Pzetovio  (^a),  the  winter  quar-  ■^-  ^'  ^* 
ters  of  the    thirteenth   legion,  and  there  held  a    /^^  D 
council  of  war.     The  qucftion   on   which  they      ^q. 
deliberated  was,  which  was  mod  advifable,  to  fe- 
cure  the  paffes  over  the    Pannonian   Alps,   and 
there  make  halt,  till  the  forces  behind  came  up  to 
their  fupport,  or   to  pufli   forward  with  vigour, 
and  penetrate  at  once  into  Italy.     Some  propofed 
dilatory   meafures,  in  order  to  purfue  the  cam- 
paign  with    their  united   force.     They  founded 
their  opinion  on  the  following  reafous :   "   The 

"  fame 
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BOO  K  "  fame  and   valour  of  the  German  legions  were 
III.      "  greatly   to    be    dreaded.     Vitellius    had  been 
v-^^-.*./  "  reinforced  by  the  flower  of  the  army  in  Britain. 
R  "  '^^^  legions  on  tHe  fide  of  Vefpafian  were  in- 

^  ^     "  ferior  in  number,  and  had  been  lately  con- 
69.      "  quered.     They  talked,   indeed,  with  ferocity  ; 
but  the  minds  of  the  vanquiflied  are  always  de- 
prelTed.     If  the  Alps  were  guarded  by  a  chain 
of  pofts,  Mucianus  would  have  time  to  come  up 
with    the  ftrength     of    the  eaft,  and    Vefpa- 
"  fian,  in  the  mean   time,  would  remain   mafter 
"  of  the  feas.     He  had  powerful  fleets,  and  the 
provinces  efpoufed  his   caufe.     With  thefe  re- 
fources  he  might,  if  neceffary,  prepare  his  mea- 
"  fures  for  a  fecond  v;a.r.    The  advantages,  there- 
fore, which  might  arife  from  delay,  were  fu An- 
ciently evident  ;  new  iuccours    would  arrive, 
"  and  their  prefent    force,  in  the  mean    time, 
''  would  not  be  expofed  to  the  chance  of  war." 

II.  This  reafoning  was  oppofed  by  Antonius 
Primus,  the  grand  promoter  of  the  confederacy. 
"  Activity,"  he  faid,  "  will  give  every  advantage 
"  to  Vefpafian,  and  prove  the  ruin  of  Vitellius 
"  and  his  party.  The  conquerors  have  gained  no- 
*'  thing  bv  their  vidory  ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
"  vigour  is  melted  down  in  flowth  and  luxurv. 
"  They  are  neither  enured  to  a  regular  camp,  nor 
*'  trained  to  arms,  nor  kept  in  exerciie  by  milita- 
"  ry  duty.  Difperfed  through  the  municipal  towns 
"  of  Italy,  they  have  loll  their  martial  fpirit,  and 
"  now  are  foidiers  to  their  landlords  only.  Their, 
"  talle  ofpleafureis  anew  acquirement,  and  they 
*•  enjoy  it  with  the  fame  fpirit  that  formerly  incited 
"  them  to  the  mod  ferocious  deeds.  The  circus, 
^'■-  the  theatre,  and  the  deliglits  of  Rome  have 
"  funk  their  vigour,  and  difeafe  has  rendered 
"  them  unlit   for   military  duty.     Allow   them 

''  time. 
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"  time,  and  they  will  recruit  their  ftreiigth.     The  BOOK 

"  very  idea  of  war  will  animate  their  drooping      HI' 

"  courage.  Their  refources  are  great  ;   Germany  ^T^'TT^ 

"  is  near  at  hand,  and  from  that  hive  new  fwarms     '322. 

"  may  iflue  forth  ;    Britain    is   feparated  by   a   A.  D. 

"  narrow  channel  ;  Spain  and  Gaul  lie  contigu-      6g^ 

"  ous,  and  from  both  they  may  draw  fupplies  of 

"  men,  and  horfes,  and  money.  All  Italy  is  theirs, 

"  and  the  wealth   of  Rome   is  at  their  mercy* 

**  Should  they  refolve  to  v/age  a  diitant  war,  they 

"  have  two  neets,  and  the  Illyrian  fea  lies  open  to 

"  their  operations.    In  that  cafe,  what  will  be  the 

**  ufe  of  poflsand  ftations  on  the  Pannonian  Alps? 

<'  and  what  the  advantage  of  drawing  the  war  in- 

"  to  length  ?  Wait  for  another  campaign  ;  and 

*'  where,  in  the  mean  time,  are  we  to  find  fup- 

**  plies   of  money  and   provifions  ?    To  ad  with 

"  vigour  is  our  bed,   our  only  expedient.     The 

"  legions  of  Pannonia  were  furprifed,  not  conquer- 

"  ed  :  They  are  now  breathing    revenge  ;  they 

"  wilh  for  nothing  fo  much  as  an  opportunity  to 

"  fignalize  their  valour  in  the  field.     The  forces 

"  of  Mj?efia  (a)  have  neither  waited  their  fiirength, 

"  nor  have  they  been  humbled  by   a  defeat.     If 

"  the  ftrength  on  both  fides  is  to  be  eftimated  by 

"  the  number  of  the  men,  and  not  of  the  legions, 

"  the  fuperiority  is  on  the  fide  of  Vefpafian.     In 

"  his    army    no    corruption,    no  licentioufnefs. 

"  Even  former  misfoi tunes  are  now  of  ufe  ;  the 

"  men  have  feen    their  error,   and  the  fenfe  of 

'^'  fliame  has  eftablilhed  difcipline   and  good  or- 

"  der.     In  the  laft  adlion  the  cavalry  fuifered  no 

"  difgrace  :  on  the  contrary,  though  the  event  of     - 

"  the  day  was  adverfe,   they  broke   through  the 

^'  ranks  of  the  enemy.     And  if  two  fquadrons  of 

"  horfe,  one  from  Pannonia,  and  the  ether  from 

**  Mtefia.  could  bear  down  all  before  them,  what 


may 
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BOO  r  "  "*'^y  not  be  expecled  from  the  joint  force  of  fix- 

III.      "  teen  fquadrons,  whofe  banners   glitter  in    the 

v—— ,--^«^  '*  fervice  of  Vefpafian  ?  Their  impetuofity  in  the 

A.  U.  C.  «  firfl  onfet,   their  uproar,  the  clangor  of  their 

^"■^    "  arms,  and  the  clouds   of  duft    raifed  by  their 

^    '   ''  horfes  hoofs,  will  confound,  diftracl,  and  over- 

"  whelm   a  feeble  enemy,   who  have  lofl  their 

*'  warlike  fpirit.    What  I  advife,  I  am  willing  to 

"  execute.     Thofe.  who  have  not  taken  a  decid- 

"  ed  refolution,  may,  if  they  will,  remain  behind^ 

"  Let  them  detain  their   legions.     Give  me  the 

"  light-armed  cohorts  :  I  afk  no  more.     With 

*'  thofe  gallant  foldiers  my   intention  is  to  force 

''  a  paiTage  into  Italy.     The  Vitellians  will  fhrink 

"  from  the  attack ;   and  when  you  hear  the  tid-., 

"  ings,  you  will  then  purfue  the  foot-fteps  of  An- 

"^  tonius,  glad  to  follow  where  victory  leads  the 

"  way." 

III.  Such  was  the  reafoning  of  this  aftive  par- 
tifan.  He  delivered  the  whole  with  a  fpirit,  that 
convinced  the  prudent,  and  roufed  the  timorous. 
His  eyes  fiafhed  fire  ;  his  voice  expanded,  that  the 
centurions  and  foldiers,  who  had  prell'ed  into  the 
council-room,  might  hear  the  fcntiments  of  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer.  All  were  carried' 
away  by  a  torrent  of  eloquence.  The  crowd  ex- 
tolled his  courage,  and  defpifed  the  other  officers 
for  their  want  of  fpirit.  He,  and  he  alone,  wa§ 
the  man  of  enterprife,  the  general  worthy  of  the. 
command.  In  a  former  council  of  war,  where, 
Vefpafian's  letters  were  read  to  the  whole  meet- 
ing, Antonius  had  announced  his  character,  and 
made  a  deep  imprefiion  on  the  minds  of  the  fol- 
diers. Upon  that  occafion,  he  entered  with, 
warmth  into  the  debate,  difdaining  the  little  poli- 
cy of  ufing  equivocal  terms,  whicli  might  after- 
wards receive  the  conlirudion  that  fuited  the. 
viev.'s  of  the  fpeaker.     Intrepid   and  decifive,  he 

laid 
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laid  himfelf  open  at  once.     He  fpoke  with  that  b  o  O  K 
frank  and  generous  ardour,  which  is  always  fure     m. 
to  captivate  the  afFedions  of  the  army.     The  fol-  ^^-y^- w* 
diers  admired  a  general,  whom  they  faw  ready  to  ■^' ^*  ^* 
fhare  every  danger,  and  to  be  their  partner  in  the     a    ^ 
rafhnefs  or  the  glory  of  the  enterprife.  6^.  * 

IV.  The  perfon,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  men,  filled  the  fecond  place,  was  Corne- 
lius Fufcus,  the  procurator  of  the  province.  That 
officer,  by  his  freedom  of  fpeech,  had  already 
pledged  himfelf  to  the  caufe  :  if  it  mifcarried,  his 
bold  and  forward  cenfure  of  Vitellius  left  him  no 
room  to  retreat.  Titus  Ampius  Flavianus  flood  in 
a  very  different  light.  His  natural  flownefs,  render- 
ed flill  more  languid  by  the  increafe  of  years, 
drew  upon  him  the  fufpicion  of  the  foldiers,  who 
knew  that  he  was  (a)  allied  to  Vitellius.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  commotions,  he  fled  from 
his  poll,  to  avoid  the  ftorm  then  gathering  round 
him,  and,  Ihortiy  afterwards,  returned  to  the  pro- 
vince, with  intent,  as  was  generally  imagined,  to 
exercife  fome  treacherous  defign.  He  had  made 
his  efcape  into  Italy ;  but  when  he  heard  that 
the  legions  were  in  motion,  he  returned  to  Pan- 
nonia,  and  refumed  his  authority,  fond  of  innova- 
tion, and  willing  to  hazard  himfelf  in  the  troubles 
of  a  civil  war.  To  this  laft  ftep  he  was  incited  by 
the  advice  of  Cornelius  Fufcus,  who  wifhed  to  fee 
him  in  Pannonia  ;  not  with  a  view  of  derivinp' 

.  o 

advantage  from  his  talents,  but  becaufe  the  name 
of  a  confular  officer  was  of  moment,  and,  in  the 
firfl  efforts  of  a  party  not  yet  eflablifhed,  a  perfon 
of  that  rank  might  give  credit  and  luftre  to  the 
caufe. 

V.  The  march    into  Italy  being  the  meafure 
adopted,  in  order  to  fecure  the  paffes  over  the    - 
mountains,  letters  were  fent  to  Aponius  Saturni- 
nus  (^),  ordering  him  to  advance  by  rapid  marches 

4  with 
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BOOK  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  army  from  Masfia.  At  the  fame  time, 
III.  that  the  provinces,  thus  evacuated,  might  not  lie 
^•^-^-i — ^  open  to  the  incurfions  of  Barbarians  on  the  bor- 
A.  U.  C.  ^gj.3^  |-he  chiefs  of  the  lazyges  fbj,  a  people  of 
A^I).  Sarmatia,  were  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the 
6q.  Roman  army.  The  new  allies  offered  to  bring 
into  the  field  a  body  of  the  natives,  and  alfo  their 
cavalry,  in  which  confifls  the  flrength  of  the 
country.  Their  fervice,  however,  was  not  accept- 
ed, left  a  number  of  foreign  mercenaries  fhould 
take  advantage  of  the  diftractions  that  convulfed 
the  empire,  or  for  better  pay  defert  to  the  oppo- 
fite  party.  The  Suevian  nation  had,  at  all  times, 
given  proof  of  their  (leady  attachment  to  the  ii\- 
tereft  of  Rome  ;  and  no  doubt  being  entertaine(| 
of  their  fidelity,  their  two  kings,  Sido  and  Italicti? 
C^J,  were  admitted  into  the  league.  On  the  conr 
fines  of  Rhaetia,  where  Fortius  Septimius,  th? 
procurator  of  the  province,  remained  firm  to  Vi- 
teUius,  a  range  of  pofts  was  ftationed  to  bridlp 
that  part  of  the  country.  With  this  view  Sext;- 
lius  Felix  was  fent  forward,  at  the  head  of  afqua- 
dron  of  horfe  called  Auriana  (d\  eight  cohorts, 
and  the  mihtia  of  Noricum,  with  orders  to  linp 
the  banks  of  the  River  ^nus  (e\  which  divides 
Rhastia  from  Noricum.  Thofe  two  commanders 
were  content  to  aft  on  the  defenfive,  and  no  en- 
gagement followed.  The  fate  of  empire  was 
elfewhere  decided. 

VI.  Antonius  Primus  began  his  march,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  vexillaries  drafted  from 
the  cohorts,  and  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry.  He 
puflied  forward  with  eager  fpeed  to  the  invafion 
of  Italy,  accompanied  by  Arrius  Varus,  an  officer 
of  diftinguifhed  valour,  who  had  ferved  under 
Corbulo  (a)  in  i^rmenia,  and  from  the  talents  and 
brilliant  fuccefs  of  that  applauded  commander, 
derived  all  his  reputation.     In  fecret  cabals  with 

Nero 
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\ero  he  Is  faid  to  Iiave  whifpered  away  the  cha-  BOOK 
.  ader  of  his  general,  converting  into  crimen  the      III. 
eminent  virtues  of  that  great  officer.     He  rofe  to  '——!--*> 
the  rank  of  principal  centurion  :  but  his  fudden       ^'  ^ 
advancement,  obtained  as  it  was  by  treacherous    ^^v) 
arts,  proved  his  ruin  in  the  end.     Antonius,  in       'cq.' 
conjunction  with  this  commander,  took  poiTellion 
of  Aquileia.    The  adjacent  towns  fubmitted  with 
alacrity.  At  Opitergium  (1!;)  and  Altinum  they  were 
received  with  demonftrations  of  joy.  At  the  laft  of 
thofe  places  a  garrifon  was  left  to  check  the  ope- 
rations of  the  fleet  Itationed   at  Ravenna,  which 
was  not  then  known  to  have  revolted.    The  cities 
of  Patavium  and  Atefte  (c)  made  a  voluntary  fur- 
render.     The  tv/o  generals  received  intelligence 
that  three  ViteUian  cohorts,  with  the  fquadron  of 
horfe  called  Scriboniana,  had  taken  poil  at  Forum 
Allienum  (^),  and,  after  throwing  up  a  bridge, 
loitered  away  the  time  in  carelefs  fecurity.     The 
opportunity  feemed  fair  to  attack  them  by  furprife. 
At  the  dawn  of  day  the  place  was  taken  by  florm, 
before  the  enemy  had  time  to  get  under  arms.     It 
had  been  previoully  ilTued  out  in  orders,  that, 
after  a  moderate  flaughter,  the  aifailants  fliould 
give  quarter  to  the  reit,  and  by  the  terror  of  their 
arms  force  them  to  join  Vefpafian's  party.     Num- 
bers   furrendered  at  difcretion ;  but  the  greater 
part  broke  down  the  bridge,  and  faved  themfeives 
by  flight. 

VII.  The  fame  of  a  vi^ory,  obtained  in  the 
hep"inning  of  the  war,  made  an  impreffion  favour- 
able to  Vefpafian's  caufe.  In  a  fhort  time  after, 
two  legions,  namely,  the  feventh,  called  Gal- 
BiAKA,  and  the  thirteenth,  named  Gemina  fa  J, 
under  the  command  of  Vedius  Aquila,  arrived 
at  Padua.  A  few  days  were  fpent  at  that  place  to 
refrefli    the  men.      In  that  interval,    Miaucius 

V  Julius, 
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BOOK  J"^^s,  prcefedl  of  the  camp  to  the  feventh  legion, 
ni.  enforcing  his  orders  with  more  feverity  than  was 
confident  with  the  nature  of  a  civil  war,  provoked 
the  fury  of  the  foldiers.  He  was  ordered  to  join 
Vefpafian,  and  by  that  artifice  he  faved  his  life. 
Antonius,  at  this  time,  had  the  judgment  to  do 
a  public  aft,  which  had  been  long  defired,  and, 
by  confequence,  gave  univerfal  fatisfadlion.  He 
ordered  the  flatues  of  Galba,  which  the  rage  of 
civil  difcord  had  levelled  to  the  ground,  to  be 
again  fet  up  in  all  the  municipal  towns.  By  do- 
ing honour  to  the  memory  of  Galba  C^J^  ^^^ 
reviving  the  hopes  of  a  ruined  party,  Antonius 
had  no  doubt  but  he  fliould  greatly  ferve  the 
caufe  in  which  he  was  embarked. 

VIII.  Where  to  fix  the  feat  of  war  was  now 
a  queftion  of  moment.  Verona  was  thought  the 
mod  eligible  fpot.  In  that  open  champaign 
country  (a),  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  ftrength 
of  the  army  confided,  would  have  ample  fpace ; 
and  the  glory  of  wreding  out  of  the  hands  of 
Vitellius  a  colony  fo  drong  and  flourifhing,  would 
draw  after  it  the  greated  advantages.  The  army 
puflied  forward  with  rapidity,  and,  in  their 
march,  became  maders  of  Vicetia  fb)  ;  a  city 
in  itfelf  of  fmall  importance,  but  being  the  birth- 
place of  Cascina,  the  acquifition  was  deemed  a 
triumph  over  the  adverfe  general.  The  redudion 
of  Verona  brought  an  acceffion  of  wealth,  and 
gave  an  example  to  other  cities.  Moreover,  as 
it  lies  between  Rhsetia  and  the  Julian  Alps  C^Jy 
it  was  a  pod  of  importance,  where  an  army  in 
force  might  command  the  pafs  into  Italy,  and 
render  it  impervious  to  the  German  armies.  Of 
thefe  operations  Vefpafian  had  no  knowledge  ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  orders  were,  that  the  troops 
Ihould  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  pufli  the  war  no  fur- 
ther  till  Mucianus   arrived  with  all  his  force. 

Vefpafian 
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Vefpafian  explained  the  motives  that  determined  b  o  O  K 
his  comicils.     While  he  was  mafler  of  ^gypt,       in. 
the  granary    of  Italy  (^),  and   commanded,  be-  -.-— v—i*-' 
fides,  the  revenues  of  the  moit  opulent  provinces,  A.  U.  C- 
the   ViteUian  army,  for  want  of  pay  and  provi-    ^-^' 
fions,  might  be  forced  to  capitulate.     Mucianus,     "g    * 
in  all  his  letters,  recommiended  the  fame  meafure ; 
adding,  that   a  victory    obtained  without  blood, 
and  without  caufing  a  tear  to  be  fhed,   would  be 
the  truefl  glory.     Eat  thofe  reafons  were  fpecious, 
and  oftenfible  only  :  avarice  of  fame  was  his  m.o- 
tivej   he  wiflied  to  engrofs  the  v/hole  honour  of 
the  war.     But  the  fa£t  was,  Vefpafian  and  his  ge- 
neral planned  their  operations  in  a  didant  part  of 
the  v/orld,  and,  before  their  orders  could  arrive, 
the  blov/  was  ftruck. 

IX.  Antonius  was  not  of  a  temper  to  remain 
inactive.  He  refolved  to  attempt  the  {lations  of 
the  enemy.  His  attack  was  fudden  ;  and,  after 
trying  in  a  flight  engagement  the  ftrength  and 
difpofition  of  the  Vitellians,  he  thought  proper 
to  defift:.  Both  parties  retired  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs.  In  a  fhort  time  afterwards  Ca^cina  pitched 
his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  be- 
tween the  village  of  Hoftilia  (a)  and  the  morafs 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tartarus  (/').  This 
poft  afforded  him  every  advantage :  he  had  the 
river  in  his  rear,  and  the  fens  on  each  flank. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  fidelity.  Beyond  all 
queftion  he  had  it  in  his  pov/er,  v.'ith  the  whole 
Itrength  of  his  army,  to  crufli  two  legions  under 
Antonius,  who  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  the 
Masfian  army,  or,  at  leaif,  he  might  have  forced 
them  by  a  fiiameful  flight  to  evacuate  Italy.  But 
he  trifled  away  the  time  with  fpecious  delays,  and, 
lofing  all  his  opportunities,  trcacheroufly  facri- 
ficed  the  mofl:  precious  moments  of  the  war.  He 
carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  Aiuonius,  con- 
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BOOK  *^^^  by  his  letters  to  debate  with  a  man,  whom 
III.      he  ought  to  have  conquered.     He  continued  to 
^•m^-^y^  temporife,  till  by  fecret  negociations  he  fettled  the 
A.  U.  C.  price  of  perfidy. 

822.  During  this  fufpenfe,  Aponius  Saturninus  ar- 

gQ  '    rived  at  Verona  with  the  feventh  legion,  called 
the  Claudian,  under   the  comnifind  of  Vipfla- 
nius  Meffala,  then  in  the  rank  of  tribune ;  a  man 
of  illuftrious  birth,  and  of  a  character  worthy 
of  his  anceftors :  of  all  who    entered  into  that 
war,  the  only  perfon  who  carried  with  him  fair 
and  honourable   motives.     With  this  reinforce- 
ment the  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
legions  ;  and  yet  to  that  inferior  force  (^)  Csecina 
thought  proper  to  difpatch  a  letter,  condemning 
theraflmefs  of  men,  who,  after  their  late  defeat, 
prefumed  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
He  extolled  the  bravery  of  the  German  foldiers, 
making  the  ilighteft  mention  of  Vitellius,   but 
with  regard  to  Vefpafian  not  hazarding  one  dif- 
refpeftful  word.     Nor  was  there  in  the  whole  te- 
nour  of  his  letter  a  fmgle  expreffion  that  tended 
either  to  imprefs  the  enemy  with  fear,  or  to  in- 
duce them  to  revolt.     Vefpafian's  generals  return- 
ed an  anfwer  in  a  ftyle  of  magnanimity.     They 
entered  into  no  defence  of  their  former  condud:; 
they  bellowed  the  higheft  praife  on  Vefpafian: 
relying  on    the  goodnefs   of   their   caufe,  they 
fpoke  with  confidence  of  the  event,  and,  without 
referve,  declaimed  againfl   Vitellius  in  the  ftyle 
of  men  who  had  nothing  to  fear.     To  the  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  who  had  been  rewarded  by 
Vitellius,  they   promifed  a  continuance  of   the 
fame  favours,    and,  in    explicit   terms,    invited 
Csecina  to  join  their  party.     The   letters  of  that 
officer,  and  the   feveral  anfwers,  were  read,  by 
order  of  Antonius,  in  the  hearing  of  the  army. 
The  foldiers  obferved  the   caution  with  which 
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Csecina  fpoke  of  Vefpafian,  and  the  undifguifed  BOOK 
contempt  of  Vitellius  expreffed  by  the  Flavian 
generals.     From  that  circumftance  they  derived  T^j  p 
new  alacrity,  and  thorough  confidence  in  their     g,^^ 
caufe.  A.  D. 

X.  Antonius,  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  69. 
two  legions,  namely,  the  third,  commanded  by 
Dillius  Aponianus,  and  the  eighth,  by  Niimilius 
Lupus,  refolved  to  make  a  difplay  of  his  flrength, 
and  inclofe  Verona  with  lines  of  circumvallation. 
An  accident  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  the 
v/orks.  It  happened  that  the  Galbian  legion  was 
employed  in  an  advanced  part  of  the  trenches, 
fi'onting  the  enemy.  They  perceived  at  a  dif- 
tance  a  body  of  cavalry,  and,  though  in  fatt 
they  were  friends,  miftook  them  for  a  party  of 
the  Vitellians.  Thinking  themfelves  betrayed, 
they  feized  their  arms,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  fur- 
prife,  charged  Ampius  Flavianus  (a)  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  plot.  They  had  no  kind  of  proof ;  but 
they  hated  the  man,  and  hatred  was  fufficient 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  They  roared  and  clamour- 
ed for  his  blood  ;  and  nothing  lefs,  they  faid, 
would  fatisfy  their  indignation.  He  was  the 
kinfman  of  Vitellius,  the  betrayer  of  Otho,  and 
he  had  embezzled  the  donative  intended  for  the 
foldiers.  Thefe  reproaches  were  loud  and  vio- 
lent. Flavianus  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing ;  he  ftretched  forth  his  hands ;  he  proft rated 
himfelf  before  them,  rent  his  garments,  beat  his 
bread,  and  with  tears  and  groans  endeavoured 
to,  mitigate  refentment.  The  men  defpifed  him 
in  that  abjeft  condition,  and  from  his  diftrefs  in- 
ferred a  confeiTion  of  guilt. 

Aponius  Saturninus  attempted   to  fpeak,  but 

was   overpowered  by  a   general  clamour.     The 

reft  of  the  officers  were  filenced  in  like  manner. 

Antonius  was  the  only  perfon  who  could  make 
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BOOK  himfelf  heard.  To  his  authority  and  eloquence 
HI-  he  united  the  art  of  managing  the  temper  of  the 
foldiers.  Their  rage,  however,  did  not  fub- 
fide  :  from  foul  abufe  they  proceeded  to  violence, 
and  even  began  to  brandifli  their  weapons.  The 
general  ordered  Flavianus  to  be  feized  and  loaded 
with  irons.  This  was  underftood  to  be  no  more 
than  a  fubterfuge  to  elude  the  vengeance  of  the 
foldiers,  who  ruflied  to  the  tribunal,  and,  having 
difperfed  the  guards,  threatened  immediate  exe- 
cution. Antonius  oppofed  his  bofom  to  their 
fury,  and,  drawing  his  fword,  declared  aloud 
that  he  would  fall  by  their  weapons  or  his  own. 
He  looked  around,  invoking  the  affiftance  of  all, 
whom  he  either  knew,  or  faw  diflinguifhed  by 
any  kind  of  military  decoration  ;  he  direcled  his 
eyes  to  the  eagles  and  (landards,  thofe  gods  of 
the  camp,  and  in  a  pathetic  ftrain  implored  them 
to  transfufe  that  frantic  fpirit  into  the  breads  of 
the  enemy  (Z>).  At  length  the  fedition  began  to 
abate,  and  day  clofmg  apace,  the  men  withdrew 
to  their  tents.  In  the  courfe  of  the  night,  Fla- 
vianus left  the  camp.  He  had  not  travelled  far, 
when  he  received  letters  (c)  from  Vefpafian,  in  a 
ilyle  that  left  him  no  room  to  fear  the  difpleafure 
of  the  prince. 

XI.  The  phrenfy  of  the  foldiers  did  not  flop 
here.  It  fpread,  as  it  were,  by  contagion,  and  fell 
with  violence  on  Aponius  Saturninus,  who  had 
brought  with  him  the  Maefian  forces.  A  letter 
to  VitelHus  had  been  intercepted,  and  he  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  author.  The  ftory  was  be- 
lieved, and  all  were  fired  with  refentment.  The 
tumult  did  not,  as  before,  begin  when  the  foldiers 
were  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  day ;  it 
broke  out  at  noon,  when  they  were  in  full  vigour, 
and  for  that  reafon  more  to  be  dreaded.  How 
unlike   the   fpirit  of  ancient  times !  Under   the 
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old  republic,  a  generous  emulation  in  virtue  and  BOOK 
heroic  valour  was  the  only  druggie  in  a  Roman  HI- 
camp  :  but  now  to  be  the  foremofl  in  fedition  was  V'Tw^ 
the  grand  effort  of  a  depraved  and  licentious  'g^^ 
foldiery.  The  fury  that  fliev/ed  itfelf  againft  Fla-  a.  D. 
vianus  was  inflamed  to  madnefs  againft  Satur-  69. 
ninus.  Tlie  Mssfian  legions  made  it  a  merit  v;itli 
the  Pannonian  army,  that,  in  the  late  infurrec- 
tion,  they  had  lent  their  affiltance ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, the  Pannonians  jomed  their  friends,  will- 
ing to  encourage  a  mutiny,  by  which  they  hoped 
that  their  ov/n  guilt  would  be  juftified,  or  at  leaft 
excufed.  With  this  fpirit  all  were  ready  to  re- 
peat their  crime.  They  rufhed  to  the  gardens, 
where  Saturninus  was  walking  for  recreation. 
Antonius  oppofed  the  mutineers ;  Meifa!a  and 
Aponianus  exerted  their  beft  endeavours,  but  with- 
out effect.  If  Saturninus  had  not  luckily  found 
a  lurking-place,  in  the  furnace  of  a  bath  not  then 
in  ufe,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  mufl  have  fallen 
a  facrifice.  As  foon  as  an  opportunity  offered, 
he  difmiffed  his  lictcrs,  and  made  the  beft  of  his 
way  to  Padua.  There  being  now  no  oi^cer  of 
confular  rank  left  with  the  army,  the  whole  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Antonius.  The  foldlers 
were  willing  to  fubmit  to  his  authority.  The 
other  officers  dechned  all  competition.  But  if 
the  general  did  not,  by  fecret  praftices,  excite 
the  two  feditions,  that  he  alone  might  gain  the 
honour  of  the  war  without  a  rival,  the  fufpicion, 
which  numbers  entertained,  was  injurious  10  lus 
charader. 

XII.  DuRiNCx  thefe  tranfa6:ions,  the  camp  of 
Vitellius  was  not  free  from  difturbance.  The 
difcord  there  did  not  originate  from  fufpicions 
entertained  by  the  foldiers,  but  had  its  fource  in  _ 
the  perfidy  of  the  general  offcers.  Lucilius  Baf- 
fus  (a),  who   commanded  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 

had 
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B  o  O  r  ^^*^  already  drawn  over  to  his  party  a  number  of 
jlj^  the  niarines,  all  natives  of  Dalmatia  and  Panno- 
nia,  and,  thofe  provinces  having  all  already  de- 
clared for  Vefpafian,  ready  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  their  countrymen.  The  dead  of  night  was 
chofen  as  the  fit  time  for  carrying  their  treafon-- 
able  deiigns  into  execution.  At  that  hour,  when 
all  was  hulhed  in  ileep,  the  confpirators  agreed 
to  nieet  in  the  quarter  where  the  colours  were 
depoiited.  Bafius  remained  in  his  own  houfe, 
confcious  of  his  treachery,  or,  perhaps,  alarmed 
for  himfelf,  and  willing  to  wait  the  iffue.  The 
mailers  of  the  galleys  began  the  revolt.  They 
feized  the  images  of  Vitellius,  and  put  to  the 
fword  all  v/ho  attempted  to  refift.  The  com- 
mon herd,  with  their  ufual  love  of  innovation, 
went  over  to  Vefpafian.  BaiTus,  in  that  momentj 
ventured  to  appear,  avowing  himfelf  the  author 
of  the  treafon.  The  fleet  imrnediately  chofe 
another  commander.  Cornelius  Fufcus  was  the 
perfon  appointed.  That  officer  foon  appeared  at 
Ravenna,  and  took  upon  him  his  new  commif- 
fion.  By  his  order,  Baffus,  under  a  proper  guard, 
but  honourably  treated,  was  obliged  to  embark 
for  Atria  Cb).  At  that  place,  he  was  thrown 
into  fetters  by  Mennius  Rufinus,  who  command- 
ed the  garrifon  ;  but  he  was  foon  releafed  at  the 
defire  of  Plormus,  one  of  Vefpafian's  freedmen, 
who,  it  feems,  had  the  prefumption  to  figure 
away  among  the  general  officers. 

Xlil.  The  defeftion  of  the  fleet  was  no  fooner 
known,  than  Ceecina,  having  removed  out  of  the 
way  the  bell  part  of  his  army  under  various  pre- 
texts of  military  duty,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  centurions,  and  afelecl  party  offoldiers, 
in  the  place  afligned  for  the  eagles  (a\  the  moit 
private  part  of  the  camp.  He  there  opened  his 
mind  without  referve.     He  expatiated  in  praife 
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of  Vefpafian,  and  painted  forth  in  glaring  colours  BOOK 
the  ftrength  of  the  combination  formed  in  his  III. 
favour.  The  fleet,  he  faid,  had  revolted,  and,  '^-'"v — ^ 
by  confequenee,  Italy  would  be  diftreffed  for  pro-  n 
■vifions'.  Spain  and  both  the  Gauls  were  up  in  ^^  ^ 
arms  j  at  Rome  the  mmds  of  men  were  waver-  69. 
ing,  and' a  ftorni  was  ready  to  burft  upon  Vitel- 
lius.  The  men,  whom  Antonius  had  engaged 
in  the  plot,  threw  off  the  mafK,  and  the  reft,  in- 
cited by  their  example,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Vefpafian.  The  images  of  Vitellius  were  torn 
from  the  enfigns,  and  difpatches  were  fent  off 
with  intelligence  to  the  adverfe  army.  This  tranf- 
adion  was  no  fooner  known  in  Csecina's  camp, 
than  the  reft  of  the  foldiers  rufned  in  a  body  to 
the  quarter  of  the  eagles  and  ftandards.  They 
faw  the  name  of  Vefpafian  difplayed  to  view,  and 
the  images  of  Vitellius  fcattersd  about  in  frag- 
ments. A  deep  and  fullen  filence  followed.  A 
general  uproar  foon  broke  out,  and  with  one 
voice  the  men  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  now  the 
*'  glory  of  the  German  armies  ?  Without  hazard- 
"  ing  a  battle,  and  without  a  wound,  we  mull 
"  lay  down  our  arms,  and  deliver  ourfelves  to 
"  the  enemy  bound  in  chains.  And  to  what 
"  enemy  ?  Tc  the  legions  lately  vanquifhcd  by 
"  fuperior  valour ;  nay,  to  a  part  of  th.ofe  le- 
"  gions  ;  for  the  ftrength  and  bulwark  of  Otho*s 
"  forces,  the  firft  and  fourteenth,  are  not  v/ith 
*'  the  army.  And  is  this  the  iffue  of  our  fame 
"  in  arms,  and  of  our  late  glorious  vidory? 
"  Did  fo  many  brave  and  gallant  foldiers  diftin- 
*'  guifti  themfelves  by  their  bravery  in  the  field, 
*'  that  they  might  now,  like  a  drove  of  fiaves, 
^^  be  delivered  up  to  Antonius,  a  man  formerly 
"  banifiied  for  his  crimes  {h)  ?  The  fleet,  we  are 
"  told,  has  revolted  :  and  ftiall  eight  legions  be 
*'•  transferred  as  an  appendage  to  their  treachery  ? 
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book"  Baffus,  it  feems,  will  have  it  fo  ;  and  fiich  is 
"  the  pleafute  of  C^cina.     They  have  defpoiled 
"  the  prince  of  his  houfes,  his  gardens,  and  his 
"  treafure,  and  tliey  v/ant  now  to  rob  him  of  his 
"  foldiers ;  of  foldiers,  who,  with  fwords  in  their 
*'  hands,  and  in  full  poffellion  of  their  ftrength 
and  vigour,  are  to  yield   without   an  engage- 
ment, and  bear  the  fcorn  and  mockery  of  Vef- 
pafian  and  his  party.     To  fuch  as   may  here- 
"  after  dehre  an  account  of  the  battles  we  have 
*'  fought,  and   the  dangers  which  we   have  en- 
*'  countered,  what  anfwer  fnall  we  make  ?" 

XIV.  Such  v/ere  the  complaints,  and  fuch  the 
language,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  the 
whole  body.  Each  man  fpoke  his  feelings,  and 
all  concurred  in  one  general  uproar.  The  fifth 
legion  took  the  lead  ;  they  refhored  the  images  of 
Vitellius ;  they  feized  Ctecina,  and  loaded  him 
with  fetters.  Fabius  Fabullus,  commander  of 
the  fifth  legion,  and  Caffius  Longus,  the  pras- 
ie£t  of  the  camp,  w^re  declared  commanders  in 
chief.  A  party  of  marines  belonging  to  three 
lip-ht  gallevs   fell  into   the  hands  of  the  enrafjed 
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foldiery,  and,  though  ignorant  of  all  that  palled, 
and  innocent  of  the  late  defedion,  were  to  a  man 
put  to  the  fword.  After  this  exploit,  the  difcon- 
tented  troops 'broke  up  their  camp,  and,  having 
demoHfned  the  bridge,  marched  back  to  Hoftilia,- 
and  thence  to  Cremona,  where  the  firfl  legion, 
called  ITALICA,  and  the  one-aiid-twentieth,  known 
by  the  name  of  rapax,  had  been  flationed  by 
Crzcina. 

XV.  Apprized  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  Anto- 
nlus  refolvedj  while  the  enemy  was  (till  dillracl- 
ed,  and  difperfed  at  different  llations,  not  to  let 
the  war  languifli  till  the  Vitellians  began  to  a<St 
with  unanimity,  and  the  generals  recovered  their 
authority.      He  knev/  that  Valens  had  fet  out 

ficiu 
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from  Rome,  and  Csecina's  treachery,  he  had  BOOK 
reafon  to  think,  would  make  him  pufh  forward 
with  expedition  to  join  the  army.  The  zeal  of 
Valens  for  the  caufe  in  which  he  embarked,  was 
fufficiently  didinguiihed,  and  he  was  known  to 
be  an  officer  of  experience.  Befides  this,  a  large 
body  of  Germans  was  expefted  to  force  their 
way  through  Rhnstia  into  Italy,  and  Vitellius  had 
fent  for  fuccours  into  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  ; 
a  formidable  preparation,  if  Antonius  had  not 
determined  to  ftrike  a  decifive  blow.  He  moved 
with  his  whole  army  from  Verona,  and  in  two 
days  arrived  at  Bedriacum.  On  the  following 
morning,  he  fet  the  legions  to  work  at  the  en- 
trenchments, and,  under  colour  of  foraging,  but 
in  truth  to  give  the  men  a  relifh  for  plunder,  fent 
the  auxiliary  cohorts  to  ravage  the  plains  near 
Cremona.  To  fupport  them  in  this  expedition, 
he  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  horfe, 
advanced  eight  miles  beyond  Bedriacum  ;  while 
his  fcouts  took  a  wider  range,  to  difcover  the 
motions  of  the  enemy. 

XVL  About  the  fifth  hour  of  the  day,  a  fol- 
dier,  at  full  fpeed,  brought  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  was  approaching.  He  had  feen  their  ad- 
vanced parties,  and  diflinftly  heard  the  buftle  of 
the  whole  army.  Antonius  began  to  prepare  for 
adtion.  While  he  was.  deliberating,  Arrius  Va- 
rus, eager  to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  horfe,  and  put  the  front  line 
of  the  Vitelliaiis  to  the  rout.  The  flaughter  was 
inconfiderable.  A  party  of  the  enemy  advanced 
to  fupport  the  broken  ranks,  and  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  field.  Varus  and  his  men  were 
obliged  to  give  ground,  and  they,  who  had  pur- 
fued  with  eagernefs,  were  now  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreat.  In  this  rafh  aclion  Antonius  had  no 
ihare.  He  forefaw  the  confequence,  and  now  ex- 
erted 
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BOOK  ^^^^^  himfelf  to  prevent  further  mifchief.    Havii\g 
HI_      exhorted  his  men,  he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  open 
N«,^-v~-*^  their  ranks,  and  draw  off  in  two  divifions  to- 
A.  U.  C.  wards  the  flanks  of  the  army,  in^  order  to  leave  a 
^^^'     void  fpace  for  the   reception  of  Varus  and  his 
^g^ '    routed  p^rty.     The  legions  were  called  out,  and, 
in  the  country  round,  the  fignal  was  given  to  the 
foraging  cohorts  to  abandon  their  booty,  and  re- 
pair forthwith  to  the  field  of  battle.     Varus,  in 
the  mean  time,  returned  to  the  main  body,  co- 
vered with  difrnay,  and  by  his  appearance  diffuf- 
ing  terror  through  the  ranks.     He  and  his  men 
had  retreated  with  precipitation ;   the  able  and 
the  wounded  in  on©  promifcuous  panic  fled  be- 
fore the  eriemy,  all  in  wild  confufion,  and,  on  a 
narrow  caufey,  obflructing  one  another. 

XVIL  Antonius,  in  this  prefling  exigence, 
omitted  nothing  that  could  be  expefted  from  a 
commander  of  experience  and  undaunted  valour. 
He  rallied  the  broken  ranks ;  where  the  men 
v/ere  giving  way,  by  his  prefence  he  revived  their 
drooping  courage ;  wherever  there  was  either 
danger,  or  an  advantage  to  be  taken,  he  was 
ready  on  the  fpot,  with  his  direftions,  with  his 
voice,  with  his  fword,  infpiring  courage,  confpi- 
cuous  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  manifeft  to 
the  enemy.  His  courage  rofe  to  the  higliefl 
pitch,  and  tranfported  him  beyond  himfelf.  In 
a  noble  fit  of  martial  ardour  he  transfixed  with 
his  fpear  a  ilandard-bearer  in  the  act  of  flying, 
and,  inftantly  feizing  the  colours,  advanced  againfl 
the  enemy.  This  bold  exertion  had  its  effed.  A 
party  of  the  cavalry,  in  number  about  a  hundred, 
felt  the  difgrace  of  deferting  their  general,  and 
returned  to  the  charge.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
favoured  Antonius.  The  caufey  was  narrowed 
in  that  part,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  fa  J 
that  flowed  in  the  rear,  being  broken  down,  the 

men 
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men  could  not  purfue  their  flight  where  the  banks  BOOK 
were  fteep,and  the  fordable  places  were  unknown.     I^^- 
By  this  reftraint,  or  by  fome  turn  of  fortune,  the  T'TT^ 
battle  was  reflored.     The  foldiers  made  a  ftand, ''  '^22, 
and,  having  recovered  their  ranks,  received  the   A.  D. 
Vitellians,  who  rufhed   on   with   eagernefs,  but      69. 
without  order,  and  in  a  fiiort  time  were  put  to 
the  rout.     Antonius  prelTed  on  the  rear  of  fuch 
as  fled,  and   all  v/ho  refifl-ed   died  on   the  fpot. 
The  reft  of  Vefpalian's  army  a^led  as  the  impuife 
of  individuals  prompted  ;  they  fecured  their  pri- 
foners,  they  feized  the  arms  and  horfes  of  the 
ilain,  and  made  the  field  refonnd  with  fliouts  of 
victory.     The  runaways,  who  had  difperfed  thenv 
felves  in  various  quarters,  heard  the  joyful  accla- 
xnations  of  their  comrades,  and,  to  claim  part  of 
the  glory,  hurried  back  to  the  fcene  of  aftion. 

XVIII.  At  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  Cre-r 
niona,  the  banners  of  the  two  legions  called  ra- 
PAx  faj  and  italica  appeared  in  view.  The 
advantage  gained  by  the  Vitellian  cavalry,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  was  their  motive  for  ad- 
vancing ib  far ;  but  feeing  a  reverfe  of  fortune, 
they  neither  opened  their  ranks  to  receive  their 
flying  friends,  nor  dared  to  attack  an  enemy  at 
that  time  well  nigh  exliaufted  by  the  labours  of 
the  day.  In  the  hour  of  profperity  they  defpifed 
their  general  ofiicers,and  in  their  diilrefs  began  to 
feel  that  they  wanted  an  able  commander.  While 
they  ftood  at  gaze,  irrefolute,  and  covered  with 
conflernation,  the  cavalry  of  Antonius  attacked 
them  with  impetuous  fury.  Vipfl:anius  MeflTala 
followed  to  fupport  the  ranks,  at  the  head  of  the 
Maefian  auxiliaries,  who,  though  they  had  made 
a  long  march,  were  fo  well  inured  to  difcipline, 
that  they  were  deemed  nothing  inferior  to  the 
legionary  foldiers.  I'he  foot  and  cavalry,  ading 
with  united  vigour,  bore  down   all  oppofition. 

The 
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BOOK  The  Viteilians  hoped  to  fmd  within  the  walls  of 
III.      Cremona  a  fafe  flielter  from  the  rage  of  a  purfu- 

^^-""^ — ^  ing  enemy,  and  for  that  reafon  were  lefs  inclined 

A.  U.  C.  j-Q  maintain  the  confiitt. 
j^  j^  XIX.  Antonius  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
£g,  purfue  his  advantage  :  he  was  content  to  remain 
mafter  of  the  field.  The  vitlory,  he  knew,  was 
dearly  bought  ;  and  it  behoved  him  to  fpare  both 
men  and  horfes,  fatigued  with  toil,  and  fainting 
•under  their  wounds.  Towards  the  clofe  of  day, 
the  whole  force  of  Vefpaliau's  army  arrived,  and 
joined  Antonius.  Having  feen,  on  their  march,  the 
plains  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  ground 
ftill  reeking  with  blood,  they  concluded,  from  fo 
vaft  a  fcene  of  ilaughter,  that  the  war  was  nearly 
over,  and,  to  give  the  finifhing  blow,  defired  to  be 
led  on  to  Cremona,  either  to  receive  a  voluntary 
lurrender,  or  to  carry  the  place  by  ftorm.  This  de- 
mand founded  like  courage  and  public  fpirit :  but 
other  motives  were  at  the  bottom.  In  their  hearts 
the  men  argued  for  their  own  perfonal  advantage. 
"  Cremona,'*  they  faid,  "  was  fituated  in  an 
"  open  plain,  and  might  be  taken  by  affault. 
"  The  darknefs  of  the  night  would  not  abate  their 
*'  courage,  and  for  fpoil  and  plunder  that  was 
"  the  proper  fcafon.  If  they  waited  for  the  return 
"  of  day,  terms  of  peace  might  arrive  ;  a  capi- 
"  tulation  would  be  propofed  ;  and,  in  that  cafe, 
"  what  reward  was  the  foldier  to  expe£t  for  all 
"  his  labour,  and  his  blood  fpilt  in  the  fervice  ? 
"  The  cold,  the  ufelcfs  praife  of  moderation  and 
"  humanity  would  be  his  only  recompenfe,  and 
"  the  wealth  of  the  place  would  fall  to  the  prin- 
*•  cipal  officers.  By  the  laws  of  war,  when  a 
"  town  is  carried  by  ftorm,  the  booty  belongs 
"  to  the  foldiers ;  but  a  furrender  transfers  the 
"  whole  to  the  generals."  Inflamed  by  thefe 
confiderations,  they  difdained  to  lillcn  to  the  tri- 
bunes 
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bunes  and  centurions  ;  with  the  clangoui"  of  their  ;d  q  ^-v  ^r 
arms  they  fupprelTed  the  voice  of  reafon,  deter-     m^ 
mined,  if  not  led  on  to  the  attack,  to  fiiake  off  all   „,^~^„.^^ 
authority.  A.  U.  C. 

XX.  Antonius  made  his   way   through   the     822. 
ranks,    and  by  his  prefence  having  commanded       l 
filence,  fpoke  as  follov.'S  :  "  It  is  neither  in  my         ^* 
"  temper  nor  my   intention  to  deprive  a  fet  of 
*'  gallant  foldiers  of  the  glory,  or  the  recompenfe 
"  due  to  their  valour  :  but  the  general,  and  the 
"  men  under  his   command,  have  their  diftind: 
"  provinces.     Courage  and  ardour  for  the  con- 
"  flicl  are  thefoldier's  virtues  :    to  forefee  events, 
"  to  provide  againft  difafters,    and  to  plan  with 
*'  deliberation,  and  even  with  delay,   is  the  duty 
"  of  the  commander  in   chief.     By    fufpending 
"  the  operations  of  war,  fuccefs  is  often  infured  : 
"  by  temerity  all  is  put  to  the  hazard.  In  the  laft 
*'  battle  I  expofed  my  perfon,   I  fought   in  the 
"  ranks,  I  flrained  every  nerve  to  gain  the  vifto- 
"  ry  :  let  me  now  by  my  experience,  by  advice, 
"  and  by  prudent  counfels,  the  true  arts  of  a  ge- 
"  neral,  endeavour  to  terminate  the  war  with 
*'  glory.     The  queftion  at  prefent  does  not  admit 
"  of  a  doubt.     We  have  the  night  before  us  ;  the 
"  town,  its  entrance,  and  the  condition  of  the 
*'  works,  are  unknown  to  us  ;  the  enemy  is  with- 
"  in  the  walls,  and  may  try  various  ftratagems. 
"  And  if  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  even  then, 
"  without  the  beft  intelligence,  without  broad  day- 
"  light,  and  without  a  view  of  the  fortincations, 
'-'  it  would  be  madnefs  to  venture.   And  will  you 
"  hazard  an  aflauit,  without   knowing  the  ap- 
''  preaches  to  the  place,  the  height  of  the  vv'ails,  and 
"  without  being  able  to  judge  whether  we  ought 
''  to  batter  a  breach,  or  by  miflive  weapons  drive 
•'  the  enemy  from  the  works  ^  Which  of  you  has 
''  been  provident    enough  to  bring  his   hatchet, 

"  his^ 
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book"  ^^s  pick-axe,  and  the  various  tools  which  a 
HI.       "  fiege   requires  ?    With  thofe   inftrUments  you 

are  unprovided  :  and  uhat  arm  among  you  is 

ftrong  enough  with  a  fword  and  fpear  to  fap 
"  the  walls  of  Cremona  ?  Hov/  are  we  to  throw 

up  ramparts  ?  'and  how  prepare  hurdles  and 
"  penthoufes  to  cover  our  approach  ?  In  the  mo- 
"  ment  of  need,  muft  we  all  ftand  at  gaze,  won- 
<«  dering  at  our  folly,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
"  fortifications  ?  Pafs  but  one  night,  and  with  our 
*'  battering  engines,  and  our  v/arlike  machines, 
*'  we  fhall  advance  in  force,  and  carry  vidory 
"  along  with  us  at  the  point  of  our  fwords."  At 
the  clofe  of  this  harangue  he  ordered  the  follow- 
ers of  the  camp,  efcorted  by  a  feled  party  of  the 
cayalry,  to  fet  out  for  Bedriacum,  in  order  to 
bring  a  fupply  of  provifions,  and  all  neceflaries  for 
the  ufe  of  the  army. 

XXI.  The  foldiers  were  ftill  diflatisfied,  and  a 
mutiny  was  ready  to  break  out,  when  a  party  of 
horfe  that  went  out  to  fcour  the  country,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  walls  of  Cremona,  returned 
with  intelligence  obtained  from  the  ftragglers  who 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  that  the  whole  Vitellian. 
army  encamped  at  Hoililia,  having  heard  of  that 
day's  defeat,  made  a  forced  march  of  thirty  miles, 
and,  with  a  reinforcement  of  fix  legions,  were 
near  at  hand,  breathing  vengeance,  and  determin- 
ed to  oifer  battle.  In  this  alarming  crifis  the  fol- 
diers were  willing  to  liften  to  their  fuperior  officer. 
Antonius  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy.  He  or- 
dered the  thirteenth  legion  to  take  poll  on  the 
Pofthumian  caufey  ;  on  the  open  plain,  towards 
their  left,  he  ftationed  the  feventh,  called  the  Gal- 
BiAN  ;  and  at  a  fmall  diilance  the  feventh,  named 
the  Claudian,  on  a  fpot  defended  by  a  mere  coun- 
try ditch.  On  the  right  he  placed  the  eighth 
legion,  on  a  wide  extended  plain,  and  the  third  in 

a  thick 
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a  thick  copfe,  that  flood  near  at  hand.     Such  was  BOOK 
the  arrangement  of  the  eagles  and  ftandards  :  the      III. 
foldiers  took  their  poft  as  chance  direded  them  in  ""-^^ — ^ 
the  dark.     The  prsetorian  banner  flood  near  the  "^'o 
third  legion,  the  auxiliary  cohorts  were  in  the     ^.  f). 
wings  :  the  cavalry  covered  the  flank  and  the  rear.       69. 
The  two  Suevian  kings,  Sldo  and  Italicus,with  the 
befl  troops  of  their  nation,  took  their  poft  in  the 
front  of  the  lines. 

XXII.  The  Vitellian  army   had  every  advan- 
tage, without  the  ikill  to  profit  by  their  Situation, 
Had  they  halted  that  night  at  Cremona,  as  pru- 
dence didated,  to  refrefh  their  men  by  food  and 
lleep,    the  engagement,  on   the  next   morning, 
would  have  been   with  an   enemy  chilled  by  the 
damps  of  the  night,  and  faint  for  want  of  provifi- 
ons.     A  complete  victory  would,  moft  probably, 
have  been  the  confequence.  But  they  had  no  com- 
mander.   Without  conduct   or  judgment,  about 
the  third  hour  of  the  night,  they  made  a  forward 
movement,  and  attacked  an  army  drawn  up  in  or- 
der of  battle.     Of  the  difpofition  made  by  the  Vi- 
tellians  in  the  gloom  of  night,  without  any  guide 
but  their  own  impetuous  fury,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
peeled  that  I  fliould  give  an  accurate  account  : 
we  are  told  however,  that  it  was  as  follows.    The 
fourth  legion,  called  Macedonica,  was  flationed 
in  the  right  wing  ;  the  fifth  and   fifteenth,  fup- 
ported  by  the  vexillaries  of  three  Britifli  legions, 
the  ninth,  the  fecond,  and  the  twentieth,  formed 
the  centre  :  in  the  left  wing  ftood  the  firfl,  the 
fixteenth,  and  two-and-twentieth.     The  foldiers 
of  the  two  legions  called  rap  ax  and  itai,ica 
were  mixed   at   random    throughout   the  lines. 
The  cavalry    and  auxiliaries   chofe  their  flation. 
The   battle   lafled  through   the  night  with  great 
daughter  on  both  fides,  and  alternate  fuccefs.  In 
the  dark,  courage  gave  no   fuperiority  ;    the  ar- 
dent eye  and  the  vigorous  arm  were  of  no  avail. 

All 
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BOOK  -^^^  dillinftion  v/as  loll.     The  weapons   on  both 
III,       fides  were  the  fame.     The  watch-word,  frequently 

^-— N- — '  alked  and  repeated,  was  known   to  both  armies. 

A.  U.  C.  xhe  colours,  taken  and  re-tidcen  by  different  par- 
,  ^^  ties,  were  mixed  in  wild  confufion.  The  feventh 
60. '  legion,  lately  raifsd  by  Galba,  fuiiered  the  moft. 
Six  of  their  principrd  centurions  were  killed  on 
the  fpot,  and  fome  of  their  colours  taken.  The 
eagle  itfelf  was  in  danger,  had  not  Attilius  Verus, 
the  principal  centurion  («),  enacted  wonders  to 
prevent  that  difgrace.  He  made  a  dreadful  car- 
nage, and  died,  at  lad,  fighting  with  undaunted 
bravery. 

XXIII.  Vespasian's  army  was  giving  way, 
when  Antonius  brought  the  prxtorian  cohorts  in- 
to the  heat  of  the  action.  They  routed  the  enemy, 
and  in  their  turn  were  forced  to  retreat.  The 
Viteliians,  at  this  time,  changed  the  pofition 
of  their  battering  engines,  which,  in  the  be- 
ginning, were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
field,  and  could  only  play  at  random  againft  the 
woods  and  hedges  that  fheltered  the  enemy. 
They  were  now  removed  to  the  Poflhumian  way, 
and  thence,  having  an  open  fpace  before  them, 
could  difcharge  their  milTive  weapons  with  good 
effect.  The  fifteenth  legion  had  an  engine  of 
enormous  fize  (<?),  which  was  played  off  with 
dreadful  execution,  and  difcharged  maify  flones, 
of  weight  to  crufh  whole  ranks  at  once.  Inevita- 
ble ruin  mult  have  followed,  if  two  foldiers  had 
not  fignalized  themfelves  by  a  brave  exploit.  Co- 
vering themfelves  with  the  fliields  of  the  enemy 
which  they  found  among  the  flain,  they  advanced 
undifcovered  to  the  battering  engine,  and  cut  the 
ropes  and  fprings.  In  this  bold  adventure  they 
both  perifhed,  and  with  them  two  names  that  de- 
ferved  to  be  made  immortal.  The  glory  of  the 
adion  is  all  that  can  be  now  recorded. 

The 
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The  battle  was  hitherto  fought  with  doubtful  BOOK 
fuccefs,  when,  night  being  far  advanced,  the  moon       HI- 
rofe,  and  difcovered  the  face  of  things  with  great  ^"^"^''^ 
advantage  to  Vefpafian's  army.     The  Hght  fhone    *g  '    ' 
on  their  backs,  and  the  fhadows  of  men  and  horfes  a.  D. 
projected  forward  to  fuch  a  length,  that  the  Vitel-     69. 
lians,  deceived  by  appearances,  aimed  at  the  wrong 
mark.     Their  darts,  by  confequence,  fell  fhort  of  ' 
their  aim.     The  moon-beams,  in  the  mean  time, 
played  on  the  front  of  their  hnes,  andtgave  their 
bodies   in  full  view  to  the   adverfe    army,  who 
fought  behind  their  fhadows,  as  if  concealed  in 
obfcurity. 

XXIV.  Antonius,  at  length,  was  happy  that 
he  could  fee,  and  be  feen.  He  did  every  thing  to 
Toufe  the  courage  of  his  men ;  he  upbraided 
fome  ;  he  applauded  others  ;  he  made  ample 
promifes,  and  gave  hopes  to  all.  He  afked  the 
Pannonian  legions,  what  was  their  motive  for  tak- 
ing  up  arms  ?  "  Here,"  he  faid,  "  here  is  the 
"  fpot  where  you  may  efface  the  memory  of  your 
*'  former  defeat  :  in  this  field  you  may  redeem 
"  your  honour."  He  called  aloud  to  the  Msefians, 
*'  You  were  the  firft  movers  of  the  war  ;  you 
"  talked  in  high  founding  words ;  but  you  talked 
"  in  vain,  if  you  can  neither  oppofe  the  fwords, 
*'  nor  bear  the  eye  of  the  enemy."  He  was  bufy 
in  every  quarter,  and  had  apt  words  for  ail.  Tp 
the  third  legion  he  fpoke  more  at  large :  he  called 
to  mind  their  former  and  their  recent  exploits, 
"  They,"  he  faid,  "  were  the  men,  who  under 
"  Mark  Anthony  {a)  defeated  the  Parthians  5 
"  and  the  Armenians,  under  Corbulo.  In  a  late 
"  campaign  the  Sarmatians  fled  before  them." 
The  praetorians  called  forth  his  indignation  : 
"  Now,"  he  faid, "  now  is  your  time  to  conquer, 
"  or  renounce  the  name  offoldiers.  If  you  give 
"  way,  you  will  be  deemed  no  better  than  a  band 
Vol.  m.  q^  "  #f 
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of  peafants.  What  general,  or  what  camp,  will 
receive  you  ?  Your  enfigns  and  your  colours 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  You  may  there 
• "  regain  them  ;  you  now  muft  conquer,  or  be 
"  put  to  thefword  ;  after  your  late  difgrace  there 
"  is  no  alternative."  A  general  fhout  refounded 
through  the  field  ;  and  in  that  moment  the  third 
legion,  according  to  the  cuftom  obferved  in  Syria, 
paid  their  adoration  to  the  rifing  fun  (^). 

XXV.  This  eaftern  form  of  worfliip,  either  by 
chance,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  Antonius,  gave 
rife  to  a  fudden  report  that  Mucianus  was  arrived, 
and  that  the  two  confederate  armies  exchanged 
mutual  falutations.  Animated  by  this  incident,  Vef- 
pafian's  foldiers,  as  if  actually  reinforced,  charged 
with  redoubled  fury.  The  Vitellian  ranks  began 
tu  give  way.  Left  to  their  own  impulfe,  without 
a  chief  to  conduct  the  battle,  they  extended 
or  condenfed  their  lines  as  fear  or  courage 
prompted.  Antonius  faw  their  confufion.  He 
ordered  his  men  to  advance  in  a  clofie  compacted 
body.  Theloofe  and  fcattered  members  of  the  ene- 
my gave  way  at  once.  The  carriages  and  engines, 
•  that  lay  at  random  in  various  parts  of  the  field, 
made  it  impoffible  to  reflore  the  order  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  victors,  eager  to  purfue  their  advantage, 
pufhed  forward  to  the  caufey,  and,  having  gained 
a  fure  footing,  made  a  dreadful  carnage. 

An  incident,  that  happened  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  gave  a  (hock  to  humanity.  A  father 
was  killed  by  his  own  fon.  The  fa6t  and  the 
names  of  the  men  are  recorded  by  Vipftanius 
Meffala :  upon  his  authority  I  fhall  ftate  the  par- 
ticulars. Julius  Manfuetus,  a  native  of  Spain, 
enrolled  himfelf  in  the  legion  already  mentioned 
by  the  name  of  Rapax.  He  left  behind  him  a 
ion  then  of  tender  years.  The  youth,  grown  up 
to  manhood,  enlifted  in  the  feventh  legion  raifed 
by  Galba.  In  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  fight, 
'3  he 
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he  met  his   father,  and  with    a  mortal  wound  BOOK 
Hretched  him  on  the  ground.    He  ftooped  to  exa-      HI- 
mine  and  rifle  the  body.     The  unhappy    father  ^T^^T^ 
raifed  his  eyes,  and  knew  his  fon.     The  (on,  in     '^22. 
return,  acknowledged  his  dying  parent ;   he  burll    a.  D. 
into  tears ;  he  clafped  his  father  in  his   arms ;       69. 
and,  in  the  anguifli   of  his    heart,  with  earned 
fupplications  intreated  him  not  to  impute  to  his 
unhappy  fon  the   deteftable    crime  of  parricide. 
*'  The  deed,'*  he  faid,  "  is  horrible,  but  it  is  not 
"  mine ;  it  is  the  guilt  of  civil  war.     In  the  ge- 
"  neral  madnefs  of  the  ftate,  the  ad  of  one  poor 
"  wretched  foldier  is  a  fmail  portion  of  the  pub- 
"  lie  mifery."     He  tnen  opened  a  grave,  em- 
braced the  body,  and,  with  filial  afFe6lion  raifmg 
it  in   his  arms,  difcharged  the  lafl  melancholy 
duty  to  his  murdered  father. 

This  pathetic  fcene  did  not  efcape  obfervation. 
A  few  drew  near,-  others  w^re  attratled,  and  in 
a  fhort  time  the  fatal  deed  was  known  through- 
out the  army.  The  foldiers  heaved  a  figh,  and' 
with  curfes  execrated  the  frantic  rage  of  civil  dif- 
cord.  And  yet,  with  thofe  fentiments,  they 
went  the  next  moment  to  plunder  their  ilaughter- 
ed  friends,  their  relations,  and  brothers.  Ihey 
called  it  a  crime,  and  yet  repeated  what  their 
hearts  condemned. 

XXVI.  The  conquerors  pufhed  on  to  Cremo- ' 
na,  and  no  fooner  drew  near  the  place,  than  tb-^y 
faw  a  new  difficulty  flill  to  be  furmounted.  In 
the  war  with  Otho,  the  German  legions  had 
formed  a  camp  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
fortified -it  with  lines  of  circumvallation.  New 
works  were  added  afterwards.  The  victors  flood 
aflonifhed  at  the  fight,  and  even  the  generals 
were  at  a  fland,  undecided  what  plan  to  purfue. 
With  troops  harafl'ed  and  v/orn  out  by  conti- 
nued exertions  through  the  night  ^d  day,  an 
C^2  attempt 
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BOOK  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  florm  was  not  ad- 
III.  vifeable,  and,  without  fuccours  at  hand,  might 
be  dangerous ;  and  yet  the  march  to  Bedriacum 
would  be  a  laborious  undertaking,  and  to  retreat 
were  to  give  up  the  fruit  of  a  vidtory  dearly 
earned.  In  their  prefent  fituation,  it  would  be 
neceflary  to  throw  up  entrenchments ;  and  that 
work,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  on  the  watch  to 
fally  out,  might  put  every  thing  to  the  hazard. 
A  difficulty  ftill  greater  than  all  arofe  from  the 
temper  of  the  men,  who  (hewed  themfelves,  at 
all  times,  infenfible  of  danger,  and  impatient  of 
delay.  A  ftate  of  fecurity  was  a  ftate  of  liftlefs 
indolence,  and  daring  enterprife  was  the  proper 
occupation  of  a  foldler.  Wounds,  and  blood, 
and  flaughter,  were  nothing  to  men  who  thought 
that  plunder  can  never  be  too  dearly  bought. 

XXVII.  Anton  I  us  judged  it  befl  to  yield  to 
the  difpofition  of  his  men.  He  inverted  the 
works,  determined  to  rifli  a  general  aflault.  The 
attack  began  at  a  diftance,  with  a  volley  of  flones 
and  darts.  The  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  the 
befieged.  They  poflelTed  the  heights,  and  with 
furer  aim  annoyed  the  enemy  at  the  foot  of  the 
ramparts.  Antonius  fav/  the  neceffity  of  divid- 
ing his  operations :  to  fome  of  the  legions  he  af- 
figned  diilincl  parts  of  the  works,  and  ordered 
others  to  advance  againft  the  gates.  By  this 
mode  of  attack  in  different  quarters,  he  knew  that 
valour  as  well  as  cowardice  would  be  confpicu- 
ous,  and  a  fpirit  of  emulation  would  animate  the 
whole  army.  The  third  and  feventh  legions  took 
their  ftation  oppofite  to  the  road  that  leads  to 
Bedriacum  ;  the  feventh  and  eighth  Claudian  le- 
gions carried  on  the  fiege  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  town ;  and  the  thirteenth  inverted  the  gate 
that  looked  towards  Brixia  ((?).  In  this  pofition 
the  troops  refted  on  their  arms,  till  they  were  fup- 

plied 
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plied  from  the  neighbouring  villages  with  pick-  BOOK 
axes,  fpades,   and   hooks,  and    fcaling    ladders.      HI. 
Being,  at  length,  provided  with  proper  weapons,  ^^C^ 
they  formed  a  military  lliell  with  their  fliields,  and,    'g^^     " 
under   that  cover,    advanced   to    the  ramparts,   a.  D. 
The  Roman  art  of  war  was  feen  on  both  fides.      69^^ 
The    Vitellians  rolled  down  maffy  Itones,  and, 
wherever  they   faw  an  opening,  inferting   their 
long  poles  and  fpears,  rent  afunder  the  whole 
frame  and  texture  of  the  fliields,  while  the  af- 
failants,    deprived  of  flielter,  fuftered  a  terrible 
flaughter. 

XXVIII.  The  afiault  was  no  longer  pulhed  on 
with  vigour.  The  generals  faw  that  their  exhor- 
tations had  no  effed,  and  that  mere  praife  was  a 
barren  recompenfe.  To  infpire  the  men  with 
courage,  they  pointed  to  Cremona  as  the  reward 
of  viftory.  Whether  this  expedient  was,  as 
Meflala  informs  us,  fuggeiled  by  Hormus,  or,  on 
the  authority  of  Caius  Plinius  faj,  muft  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  Antonius,  we  have  now  no 
means  of  knowing.  Whoever  was  the  author 
of  a  deedfo  cruel  and  flagitious,  neither  of  thofe 
two  officers  can  be  faid  to  have  degenerated  from 
his, former  principles.  The  place  being  thus  de- 
voted to  plunder,  nothing  could  reflrain  the  ar- 
dour of  the  foldiers.  Braving  wounds,  and  dan- 
ger, and  death  itfelf,  they  began  to  fap  the  foun- 
dation of  the  walls ;  they  battered  the  gates ; 
they  braced  their  fliields  over  their  heads ;  and, 
mounting  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  comrades, 
they  grappled  with  the  befieged,  and  dragged 
them  headlong  from  the  ramparts.  A  dreadful 
havoc  followed.  The  unhurt,  the  wounded,  the 
maimed,  and  the  dying,  /ell  in  one  promifcuous 
heap ;  and  death,  in  all  its  forms,  prefented  a 
fpedacle  of  horror. 

XXIX* 
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BOOK      XXIX.  The   moll  vigorous  aflault  was  made 
HI.     by   the  third  and  the  feverxth  legions.     To  fup- 
^^""77^  port  them,  Antonius  in  perion  led  on   a  fele£l 
g   '     '  body   of   auxiliaries.      The    Vitellians   were  no 
A.  D.    longer  able  to  fuflain  the  fnock.     They  faw  their 
69.      darts  fall  on  the   mihtary  fliell  (a),  and  glide  off 
without  effefl:.     Enraged  at  their  difappointment, 
in  a  fit  of  defpair  they  rolled  down  their  batter- 
ing engine  on  the  heads  of  the  befiegers.     Num- 
bers were  crufhed  by  the  fall  of  fucli  a  ponderous 
mafs.     It  happenedj  liowever,   that  the  machine 
drew  after  it  tlie  parapet  and  part  of  the  ram- 
part.    An  adjoining  tower,  which  had , been  incef- 
lantly  battered,  fell  at  the  fame  time,  and  left  a 
breach  for   the  troops  to  enter.     The  feventh  le- 
gion, in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  endeavoured  to  force 
their  way,  while  the  third  hewed  down  the  gate. 
/  The  firfl  man  that  entered,  according  to  all  hifto- 
rians,  was  Caius  Volufms,   a  common  foldier  of 
the  third  legion.     He  gained  the  fummit  of  the 
rampart,  and,  bearing  down  all  refiftance,  with 
his  voice,  with  his  fword  made  himfelf  confpicu-. 
ous  to  his  comrades,  crying  aloud,  "  The  camp 
"  is  taken."     The  refl  of  the  legion  followed 
him  with  refiftiefs  fury.     The   Vitellians,  in  de- 
fpair, threw  themfelves  headlong  from  the  works. 
The  conquerors  purfued    their   advantage  with 
dreadful  slaughter.     The   whole   fpace   between 
the  camp  and  the  walls  of  Cremona  was  one  con- 
tinued fcene  of  blood  fhj. 

XXX.  The  tov.-n  itfelf  prefented  new  difficul- 
ties, high  walls,  and  towers  of  ilone,  the  gates 
fecured  by  iron  bars,  and  the  works  well  manned 
with  trooDS,  that  ihewed  themfelves  on  the  ram- 
parts,  in  force,  and  brandifhing  their  arms. 
The  inhabitant?,  a  large  and  numerous  body, 
were  all  devoted  to  Vitellius,  and  the  annual  fair, 
which  was  then  held,  had  drawn  together  a  pro- 
digious 
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digious  conflux  from  all  parts  of  Italy.     This  ap-  b  O  O  K 
peared  to  the  garrifon  in  the  nature  of  a  rein-      III. 
forcement ;  but  it  was,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ac-  "-""-r-^"^ 

•  A     TT    r^ 

cefTion  of  wealth  that  inflamed  the  ardour  of  the     p 
befiegers.     Antonius  ordered  his  men  to  advance    y^,  i), 
with  mifiive    combufl:ibIes,  and  fet   fire    to    the      69- 
pleafant  villas  that  lay  round  the  city,  in  hopes 
that  the  inhabitants,  feeing  their  manfions    de- 
itroyed,    would  more  readily  fubmit  to  a  capitu- 
lation.    In  the  houfes  that  flood  near  the  walls, 
of  a  height  to  overlook  the  works,  he  placed  the 
bravefl  of  his  troops ;  and,   from  thofe  ftations, 
large  rafts  of  timber,  fl:ones,  and  firebrands  were 
thrown   in  upon  the  garrifon.     The  Vitellians 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  pod. 

XXXI.  The  legions  under  Antonius  were  now 
preparing  for  a  general  aflault.  They  formed 
their  military  fhell,  and  advanced  to  the  works, 
while  the  reft  of  the  army  poured  in  a  volley  of 
ftones  and  darts.  The  befieged  began  to  de^- 
fpair ;  their  fpirit  died  away  by  degrees,  and  the 
men  high  in  rank  were  \viUiag  to  make  terms  for 
themfelves.  If  Cremona  was  taken  by  llorm, 
they  expe£led  no  quarter.  The  conquerors,  in 
that  cafe,  difdaining  vulgar  lives,  would  fall  on  the 
tribunes  and  centurions,  from  whom  the  largefl 
booty  was  to  be  expelled.  The  common  men, 
as  ufual,  carelefs  about  future  events,  and  fafe  in 
indigence  and  obfcurity,  were  frill  for  making 
head  againft  the  enemy.  They  roamed  about  the 
ftreets  in  fullen  obftinacy,  or  loitered  in  private 
houfes,  neither  making  war,  nor  thinking  of 
peace.  The  principal  officers  took  down  the 
name  and  images  of  Vitellius.  Csecina  was  (till  in 
confinement.  Thev  releafed  him  from  his  fetters, 
and  defired  his  good  offices  with  the  conqueror. 
He  heard  their  petition  with  difdain,  Iwell- 
ing  with  pride  and  infolence  in  proportion  to  the 

meannefs 
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B  O  O  K  meannefs  with  which  they  implored  his  aid.    The 
III.      lafl  ftage   of   human  mifery !    v/hen    fo    many 
^-^'^       brave  and  gallant  men  "Were  obliged  to  fue  to  a 
■  *Q  traitor  for  protection.     As   a  fignal   of  fubmif- 

A-  D.     ^lo'^'  ^^^y  hung  out  from  the  walls  the  facerdotal 
69.       fcarfs  (a)  and  facred  veftments.     Antonius  or- 
dered  a  ceifation   of  hoflilities.      The  garrifon 
marched  out  with  the  eagles  and  ftandards.     The 
proceffion  was  flow  and  melancholy  ;  the  foldiers 
without  their  arms,  dejection  in  their   counte- 
nance, and    their  eyes  ri vetted  to  the  ground. 
The    conquerors   gathered    round    them,    with 
taunts  and  ribaldry  infuking  their  misfortunes, 
and  even  threatening  violence  to  their  perfons. 
But  the   humility   of  the  vanquilhed,  and   the 
palFive  temper  with  which  they  bore  every  indig- 
nity, without  a  trace  remaining  of  their  former 
ferocity,  awakened  compaffion  in  every  breaft. 
It   was   now  remembered,  that  thefe  very  men 
conquered  at  Bedriacum,  and  ufed  their  victory 
with  moderation.     At  length  Csecina  came  forth 
in  his  ornamental  robes,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
confular  magiftrate,  the  liftors  preceding  him, 
and  opening  way   for  him  through  the  crowd. 
The  indignation  due  to  a  traitor  broke  forth  at 
once.     The  foldiers  treated  him  with  every  mark 
of  contempt ;  they  reproached  him  for  his  pride, 
his  cruelty,  and  even  for  his  treachery ;  fo  true 
it  is,  that  villainy  is  fure  to  be  detelled  by  the 
very  people  who  have  profited  by  it.     Antonius 
fnatched  him  from  the  fury  of  the  men,  and  foon 
after  fent  him,  properly  efcorted,  to  Vefpafian. 

XXXII.  The  common  people  of  Cremona,  in 
the  midft  of  fo  many  foldiers  flufhed  with  the 
pride  of  vi6iory,  were  in  danger  of  being  all  put 
to  the  fword,  if  the  general  officers  had  not  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood.  Anto- 
nius called  an  affembly  of  the  army.  -  He  fpoke 

pf 
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of  the  conquerors  in  magnificent  terms,  and  of  B  o  O  K 
the  vanquifhed  with  humanity.     He  mentioned     HI. 
Cremona  with  referve  and  cold  indifference.    Bat  'T'~fj^ 
the  men  were  bent  on  the  ruin  of  the  colony,     "g^j     ' 
To  their  love  of  plunder  they  added  an  impla-    a.  D. 
cable  averfion  to  the  people,  and  various  motives      69^ 
confpired  to  work  the  deftrufl:ion  of  the  place. 
In  the  war  againft   Otho  the  inhabitants  were 
deemed  the  fecret  abettors  of  Vitellius ;  and  after- 
wards, when  the  thirteenth  legion  was  left  among 
them  to  build  an  amphitheatre,  the  populace,  in 
their  ufual  ftrain  of  vulgar  humour,  made  the 
foldiers  an  objeft  of  derifion.     In  addition  to  this, 
the  fpeftacle  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  C^cina 
was  turned  into  a  crime  againft  the  people.    Their 
city  was  now,  for  the  fecond  time,  the  feat  of 
war ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  the  laft  engagement, 
the  Vitellians  were  thence  fupplied  with  refrefh- 
ments,  and  fome  of  their  women,  v^ho  had  been 
led  into  the  field  of  battle  by  their  zeal  for  the  . 
caufe,  were  flain  among  the  ranks.     But  above 
all,  the  well-known  opulence  of  the  colony,  in- 
creafed,  in  that  juncture,  by  the  vaft  concourfe 
attracted  to  the  fair  with  their  goods  and  mer- 
chandife,  was  a  decifive  argument  for  the  demo- 
lition of  the  place.     Antonius  by  his  fame  and 
brilliant  fuccefs  eclipfed  all  the  other  command- 
ers.    The  attention  of  the  men  was  fixed  on  him 
alone.     Determined,  however,  to  be  neutral  on 
the  occaiion,  he  retired  to  a  bath  to  refrefh  him- 
felf  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day.     Finding  the 
water  not  fufficiently  warm,  he  faid  in  a  carelefs 
manner,  "  It  will  be  hot  enough  in  a  little  time." 
That  trifling  expreiTion,  dropt  by  accident  among 
his  llaves,  was  afterwards  caught  up,  and  propa- 
gated to  his  prejudice,  as  if  it  were  the  intended 
fignal  for  fetting  fire  to  Cremona.     At  that  mo- 
ment the  city  was  in  a  blaze. 

XXXIII. 
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BOOK  XX^m*  Forty  thoufand  men  had  entered 
III  fword  in  hand.  The  number  of  flaves  and  mean 
\..^^(~^^  attendants  of  the  camp  was  ftill  greater,  all  bent 
A.  U.  C.  on  mifchief,  and  more  inclined  to  acts  of  barba- 
^^l^  rity  than  even  the  foldiers.  Neither  fex,  nor 
^  *  age,  nor  dignity  of  rank  was  fpared.  A  fcene  of 
blood  was  laid,  and,  amidft  the  horrors  of  a  ge- 
neral maflacre,  luft  and  violation  triumphed.  Old 
men  and  ancient  matrons,  who  had  no  wealth  to 
fatisfy  a'"' 3 rice,  v/ere  dragged  forth  with  fcorn, 
?pd  butchered  with  derifion.  The  young  and 
comely  of  either  fex  were  fure  to  fuffer  the  brutal 
paffions  of  abandox'^iCd  men,  or  to  be  torn  piece- 
meal in  the  ftruggle  for  the  poffeffion  of  their 
perfons,  In  thofe  conflicts  the  contending  rivals, 
in  the  rage  of  djfappointed  luft,  turned  their 
fwords  againft  each  other.  The  men,  who  were 
feen  carrying  off  the  wealth  of  houfes,  or  malTy 
gold  from  the  temples,  were  attacked  and  but- 
chered by  others  as  rapacious  as  themfelves. 
Not  content  with  the  treafures  that  lay  open  to 
their  view,  they  put  feveral  to  the  rack,  in  order 
to  extort  a  confeffion  of  concealed  riches.  The 
ground  was  dug  up  to  gratify  the  rage  of  avarice. 
Numbers  carried  flaming  torches,  and,  as  foon  as 
they  had  brought  forth  their  booty,  made  it  their 
fport  to  fet  the  houfes  and  temples  on  fire.  In 
fo  vaft  a  multitude,  as  diflbnant  in  their  language 
as  their  manners,  compofed  of  Roman  citizens, 
allies,  and  foreign  auxiliaries,  all  the  fell  pafl!ions 
of  mankind  were  crowded  together.  Each  fol- 
dier  had  his  peculiar  notions  of  right  and  wrong ; 
and  what  one  fcrupled,  another  dared  to  exe- 
cute. Nothing  was  unlawful,  nothing  facred. 
Four  days  were  fpent  in  the  deftrudtion  of  this 
unfortunate  city.  Things  profane  and  holy  pe- 
rifned  in  the  flames.  The  temple  of  Mephi- 
tis («),  which  ftood  on  the  outfide  of  the  walls, 

was 
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was  the  only  ftruclure  left  entire.     It  was  faved  g  q  q  jr 
by  its  fituation,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  goddefs  to     m^ 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  s.^— ^,— w/ 

XXXIV.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Cremona,  two  -^-  U.  C. 
hundred  and  eighty-fix  years  from  its  founda-     ?^^^ 
tion.     The  firft  (tone  was  laid  during  the  conful-.      ^^^  * 
fhip  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  and  Pubiius  Corne- 
lius, at  the  time  when  Hannibal  threatened  an 
irruption  into  Italy.     The  defign  was  to  have  a 
frontier  town,  to  bridle  the  Gauls  inhabiting  be- 
yond the  Po,  or  any  power  on  the  other  fide  of 

the  Alps.  The  colony,  from  that  time,  grew 
into  celebrity ;  their  numbers  multiplied,  and 
their  wealth  increafed ;  the  country  round  was 
interfered  with  rivers ;  the  foil  was  fertile,  and 
by  intermarriages  (a)  the  inhabitants  formed  al- 
liances with  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Italy. 
The  city  continued  to  flourifh  in  the  word  of 
times,  fafe  from  foreign  enemies,  till  ruined 
at  laft  by  the  rage  of  civil  war.  Antonius  felt 
that  the  whole  difgrace  of  this  horrible  tranfac- 
tion  preifed  hard  upon  himfelf.  To  foften  refent- 
ment,  he  iffued  an  edift,  forbidding  all  manner 
of  perfons  to  detain  the  citizens  of  Cremona  as 
prifoners  of  war.  At  the  fame  time,  all  Italy 
entered  into  a  refolution  not  to  purchafe  the  cap- 
tives taken  on  that  melancholy  occaiion.  The 
foldiers,  finding  that  their  prey  was  rendered 
ufelefs,  began  to  murder  the  wretches  whom  they 
could  not  fell.  This  barbarity,  however,  was 
checked  as  foon  as  known.  The  prifoners  were 
ranfomed  by  their  friends  and  relations.  The 
furvivors  in  a  fhort  time  returned  to  Cremona. 
The  temples  and  public  places  were  rebuilt,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Vefpafian,  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  colony. 

XXXV.  A  CITY  buried  in  its  own  ruins,  the 
country  round  polluted  with  gore,  and  the  air  in- 
fected 
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BOOK  fcfted  by  the  exhalation  of  putrid  bodies,  afFord- 
III*      ed  no  place  where  the  army  could  remain.    They 

*'T^(r^  encamped  at  the  diilance  of  three  miles.  The 
822  '  Vitellian  foidiers,  who  in  their  panic  had  fled 
A.  D.  different  ways,  were  brought  back,  as  faft  as 
69.  they  were  found,  and  once  more  enrolled  in  their 
proper  companies  ;  and,  left  the  legions  to  which 
they  belonged  fliould  meditate  hoftile  defigns, 
they  were  fent  into  Illyricum,  and  there  ftation- 
ed,  at  a  diilance  from  the  feat  of  war.  To  fpread 
the  fame  of  Vefpafian's  arms,  meffengers  were 
difpatched  into  Britain  and  both  the  Spains.  Ju- 
lius Calenus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  fent  into 
Gaul,  and  Alpinus  Montanus,  the  preefefl:  of  a 
cohort,  into  Germany.  The  former  was  by  birth 
an  iEduan,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Treves ; 
both  warmly  attached  to  Vitellius,  and,  for  that 
reafon,  chofen,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  bear 
the  news  of  his  defeat.  Care  was  alfo  taken  to 
fecure  by  a  chain  of  pods  the  paffes  over  the  Alps, 
to  prevent  an  irruption  from  Germany,  fuppofed, 
at  that  time,  to  be  in  arms  in  favour  of  the  van- 
quiflied  party. 

XXXVI.  Vitellius,  in  a  few  days  after  CcC- 
cina  fet  out  from  Rome,  prevailed  on  Fabius 
Valens  to  take  upon  him  the  conduft  of  the  war. 
From  that  moment  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  his  ufual 
gratifications,  in  wine  and  gluttony  lofing  all 
fenfe  of  danger.  He  made  no  preparation  for 
the  field,  and  fliewed  no  attention  to  the  foidiers. 
He  neither  reviewed,  nor  exercifed,  nor  harangued 
them ;  never  once  appeared  before  the  people. 
Hid  in  the  recefs  of  his  gardens,  he  indulg- 
ed his  appetite,  forgetting  the  paft,  the  prefent, 
and  all  folicitude  about  future  events  ;  like  thofe 
naufeous  animals  that  know  no  care,  and,  while 
they  are  fupplied  with  food,  remain  in  one  fpot, 
torpid  and  infenfible.     In  this  ftate  of  ftupidity 

he 
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he  pafied  his  time  in  the  grove  of  Aricinum  fa  J,  BOOK 
when  the  treachery  of  Lucilius  BaiTus,  and  the      in. 
revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  roufed  him  from  "T^X^ 
his  lethargy.     In  a  fliort  time  after  arrived  other     '^^^    ' 
difpatches,  by   which   he  learned,    with  mixed     a.  D. 
emotions  of  grief  and  joy,  the  perfidy  of  Cgecina,      69. 
and  his  imprifonment  by  the  foldiers.     In  a  mind 
like  his^  incapable  of  refleftion,  joy  prevailed  over 
every  other  paflion,  and  abforbed  all  ideas    of 
danger.     He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  highefl 
exultation  ;  and  having  extolled,  before  an  aifem- 
bly  of  the  people,  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the 
army,  he  ordered  Publius  Sabinus,  the  prsefed  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Csecina,    to  be  taken  into  cuftody.     Alphenus 
Varus  fucceeded  to  the  command. 

XXXVII.  ViTELLius  went  next  to  the  fcnate, 
and,  in  a  fpeech  of  prepared  eloquence,  talked 
highly  of  the  pofture  of  affairs.  The  fathers  an- 
fwered  him  in  a  ftrain  of  flattery.  The  cafe  of 
Csecina  was  brought  into  debate  by  Lucius  Vitel- 
lius.  He  moved  that  immediate  judgment  ihould 
be  pronounced  againfl  him.  The  reft  of  the  fe- 
nate  concurred  j  and,  with  well  afted  indigna- 
tion, launched  out  againfl  the  complicated  per- 
fidy of  a  man,  who  in  the  character  of  confui 
abandoned  the  commonwealth,  as  a  general  offi- 
cer betrayed  his  prince,  and,  as  a  friend  loaded 
v/ith  honours,  gave  an  example  of  bafe  ingrati- 
tude. In  this  fpecious  manner  they  afteded  to 
lament  the  lot  of  Vltellius,  but,  in  fa£tj  felt  only 
for  themfelves  and  the  commonwealth.  Through 
the  whole  debate,  not  a  word  was  uttered  againfl 
the  leaders  of  Vefpafian's  party  ;  the  revolt  of  the 
feveral  armies  was  called,  in  qualifying  terms,  an 
error  in  judgment ;  and,  with  ftudied  circuity, 
the  name  of  Vefpafian  was  wholly  avoided.  They 
alluded  to  him,  they  hefitated,  and  yet  paflTed 

him 
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BOOK  ^^"^  ^y  ^^  filence.     To  complete  the  confulfhip 
Hi.      of  Csecina  one  day  remained.     To  fill  that   little 
V——V'— -J  interval,  a  man  was  found  willing  to  be  invefted 
"^ fi^'  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  fhort-lived  pageantry  ;  and,  accordingly, 
^^P    on  the  day  preceding  the  calends  of  November, 
6g.  *    Rofms  Reguliis  entered  on  the  office,  and  on  the 
fame  day  finiflied  his  career.     The  public  faw 
with  derifion  a  farce  of  ftate  altogether  ridiculous, 
as  well  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  who  granted 
the  mock  dignity,  as  on  that  of  the  fycophant, 
who  had  the  pitiful  ambition  to  accept  it.     It  was 
obferved  by  men  verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  their 
•   country,  that  no  inftance  had  ever  occurred  of 
a  new  conful,  before  the  office  was  declared  va- 
cant in  due  courfe  of  law.  Caninius  Rebilus  faj^ 
it  is  true,  had  been  the  conful  of  a  day ;  but  that 
was  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar,  when  that  em- 
peror, in  hafte   to  reward   his  friends  for   their 
fervices  in  the  civil  wars,  thought  fit,  by  an  ad; 
of  power,  to  fhorten  the  duration  of  the  conful- 
Ihip. 

XXXVIII.  The  death  of  Junius  Blasfus  became 
at  this  time  publicly  known,  and  engroifed  the 
converfation  of  all  ranks  of  men.  The  particu- 
lars of  this  tragic  event,  as  far  as  they  have  come 
to  my  knowledge,  are  as  follows.  It  happened 
that  Vitellius,  confined  by  illnefs  in  the  gardens 
of  Servilius,  faw,  in  the  night  time,  a  tower  in 
the  neighbourhood  gaily  illuminated.  He  de- 
fired  to  know  the  reafon  of  that  fplendid  appear- 
ance, and  was  told,  that  Caecina  Tufcus  gave  a 
grand  entertainment  to  a  party  of  his  friends, 
amongft  whom  Junius  Bl^fus  was  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed.  The  fumptuous  preparations,  and 
the  mirth  of  the  company,  were  defcribed  with 
every  circumftance  of  exaggeration.  The  crea- 
tures of  the  court  did  not  fail  to  impute  it  as  a 
crime  to  Tufcus  and  his  guefts,  that  they  chofe 

their 
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their  time  for  revelling,  in  an  unfeafonable  junc-  BOOK 
ture,  when  the  prince  was  indifpofed.  Their  III. 
malice  chiefly  glanced  at  Blasfus.  The  men,  "w— y— *-/ 
who  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  pry  into  the  fecret  o^* 
thoughts  of  the  emperor,  foon  perceived  that  they  ^^  ^ 
had  infufed  their  venom  with  fuccefs,  and  that  69. 
the  ruin  of  Bfefus  might  be  eafily  accomplifhed. 
To  make  fure  of  their  blow,  they  applied  to  Lu- 
cius Vitellius,  who  readily  undertook  to  manage 
the  accufation.  Being  himfelf  ftained  with  every 
vice,  and  for  his  life  and  morals  univerfally  de- 
cried, he  faw  with  envy  the  fair  reputation  and 
the  popular  efteem  that  attended  Blasfus.  With 
this  jealoufy  rankling  in  his  heart,  he  clafped  the 
emperor's  infant  fon  in  his  arms,  and,  entering 
the  prince's  chamber,  went  down  on  his  knees. 
Vitellius  afked  him.  Why  that  fudden  alarm  ? 
"  It  is  not  for  myfelf,"  replied  the  brother,  "  that 
"  I  am  thus  diftrelTed :  it  is  for  you  I  Ihed  thefe 
'*  tears ;  for  you  and  your  children  I  come  to 
"  offer  up  my  prayers  and  fupplications.  From 
"  Vefpafian  we  have  nothing  to  fear  :  the  Ger- 
**  man  legions  are  in  arms  to  hinder  his  ap- 
*'  proach  ;  the  provinces  declare  againfl  him,  and 
*'  vaft  trads  of  fea  and  land  detain  him  at  a  dif- 
*'  tance  from  the  feat  of  war.  The  enemy  to  be 
*'  dreaded  is  near  at  hand  ;  he  is  in  the  city  of 
*'  Rome  ;  he  is  even  now  lurking  in  your  bofom. 
"  Proud  of  his  defcent  from  Mark  Anthony  and 
"  the  Junian  family,  he  affetts  to  be  conneded 
*'  with  the  imperial  line,  and,  by  careffes  and  a 
"  ftyle  of  magnificence,  endeavours  to  conciliate 
**  to  himfelf  the  affedions  of  the  foldiers.  Upon 
*'  this  man  all  eyes  are  fixed.  Vitellius,  in  the 
**  mean  time,  palTes  away  his  hours  in  unfufped- 
*'  ing  fecurity,  negleding  at  once  his  enemies 
*'  and  his  friends ;  he  cherifhes  in  his  bofom  a 
'*  treacherous  rival,   who  from  the  banqueting 

"  table. 
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BOOK"  table,  and  his  fcene  of  midnight  revelry,  beheld 
III.      "  with  joy  the  languid  condition  of  his  fovereign. 
^  "  But  for  joy  and  riot  let  him  be  repaid  with  ven» 
geance,  and  a  night   of  mourning  ;  let  him 
know  that  Vitellius  lives ;  that  he  is  mafter  of 
the  Roman  v/orld,  and,  whenever  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity fhall  call  him  hence,  that  he  has  a  fon 
'*  to  follow  in  the  order  of  fucceffion." 

XXXIX.  Vitellius  balanced,  for  fome  timCj 
between  the  horror  of  the  deed  propofed  and  his 
apprehenfions  for  himfelf.  By  deferring  the  fate 
of  Blcefus,  he  migh  accelerate  his  own  ruin,  and 
to  give  public  orders  for  his  execution  were  a 
dangerous  expedient.  A  meafure  fo  bold  and 
open  would  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people. 
To  difpatch  him  by  poifon  feemed  to  be  the  fafed 
method.  That  he  was  guilty  of  that  execrable 
villany5the  vifit  v/hich  he  paid  to  Blasfus  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt.  Ke  was  feen  tranfported  with  fa- 
vage  joy,  and  was  heard  to  fay,  "  I  have  feafted  my 
"  eyes  with  the  pangs  of  an  expiring  enemy.'* 
Thofe  were  his  words.  The  charader  of  Blasfus 
was  without  a  biemiili.  To  the  dignity  of  his 
birth,  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  he  united 
the  ftricieft  honour,  and  unfhaken  fidelity  to  the 
emperor.  While  Vitellius  was  ftill  flourilhing  in 
profperity,  CKcina,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  party, 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  a  league  with 
themfelves ;  but  he  v/as  proof  againft  all  tempta- 
tion ;  firm,  upright,  void  of  ambition.  He  fought 
no  fudden  honours,  and  to  a  mind  like  his  the  im- 
perial dignity  had  no  allurement.  And  yet  his 
modefty  threw  fuch  a  luflre  round  his  virtues, 
that  he  narrowly  efcaped  being  deemed  worthy  of 
the  fuccefiion. 

XL.  During  thefe  tranfactions,  Fabius  Va- 
lens,  with  a  number  of  concubines  and  eunuchs 
in    his   train,    proceeded  by  flow  and    tedious 

marches. 
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marches,  unlike  a  general  going   to  a  great  and  book 
important  war.     On  the  road   he  received  intel-      III. 
ligence  of  the  treachery  of  Lucilius  BaiTus,  and  the  '--""v^^.^ 
defedion  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna.     Had  he  then  -A .  U.  C. 
pufhed  on  with  vigour,  he  might  have  joined  Cse-    /^^ 
cina,  who  was  ftill  wavering  and  undecided  ;  at      ^g   * 
the  worfl,  he  might  have  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  legions  before  they  came  to  a  decifive  afti- 
on.    His  friends  were  of  opinion,  that,  with  a  few  , 

faithful  attendants,  avoiding  the  road  that  led  to 
Ravenna,  he  ought  to  proceed,  with  expedition, 
through  private  ways  to  Hofiilia  or  Cremona. 
Others  preifed  him  to  bring  into  the  field  the  prae- 
torian bands  from  Rome,  and  force  his  way  to  the 
Vitellian  army.  But  the  time  was  loft  in  fiuitlefs 
deliberation.  The  pofture  of  affairs  called  for 
vigour,  and  Valens  remained  irrefolute  and 
inactive.  In  the  end,  rejecting  all  advice,  he 
chofe  a  middle  courfe,  in  preffing  exigencies  al- 
ways the  moft  pernicious.  He  neither  adted 
with  the  courage  nor  the  prudence  of  an  able 
general. 

XLI.  He  fent  difpatches  to  Vitellius  for  a  re- 
inforcement, and  was  foon  after  joined  by  three 
cohorts  and  a  fquadron  of  horfe  from  Britain  ; 
a  number  too  great  to  fteal  a  march,  and  too 
weak  to  open  a  palTage  through  an  enemy's 
country.  Even  in  this  arduous  juncture,  amidft 
the  dangers  that  preifed  on  every  fide,  Valens 
was  not  to  be  weaned  from  his  favourite 
vices.  Riot,  luft,  and  .adultery  marked  his 
way.  He  had  power  and  money ;  and,  even 
in  ruin,  his  libidinous  paffions  did  not  defert 
him.  He  was  no  fooner  joined  by  the  foot  and 
cavalry  fent  by  Vitellius,  than  he  fav/,  too 
late,  the  folly  of  his  meafurcs.  With  his  whole 
force,    fuppofing    the    men   true    to    Vitellius, 

Vol.  hi.  R  he 
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BOOK  he  could  not  hope  to  penetrate  through  the 
III.  adverfe  army  ;  much  lefs  could  he  expedl  it, 
when  their  fidelity  was  already  fufpecled.  Shame, 
and  refpect  for  their  general,  flill  left  fome  im- 
preflion  on  the  minds  of  the  men  ;  but  thofe  were 
feeble  reflraints,  when  the  love  of  enterprife  was 
the  ruling  paffion^  and  all  principle  was  extinguifh- 
ed.  Valens  felt  the  difficulty  of  his  fituation. 
Having  ordered  the  cohorts  to  march  forward  to 
Ariminum  (tf),  and  the  cavalry  to  follow  in  the 
rear,  he  himfelf,  with  a  few  adherents  whom  ad- 
verfity  had  not  yet  feduced,  directed  his  courfe  to- 
wards Umbria  (b)^  and  thence  to  Etruria,  where 
he  firft  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Cremona.  In  that 
difaflrous  moment  he  conceived  a  bold  defign,  in 
its  extent  vaft  and  magnificent,  and,  had  it  been 
carried  into  execution,  big  with  fatal  confe- 
quences.  He  propofed  to  feize  the  (liips  on  the 
coaft,  and  bear  away  to  Narbon  Gaul,  in  order  to 
land  fomewhere  in  that  country,  and  roufe  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  with  the  armies  ilationed  there, 
and  the  various  German  nations.  The  project 
was  worthy  of  a  great  officer,  and,  by  its  confe- 
quences,  muil  have  involved  the  world  in  a  new 
war. 

XLII.  The  departure  of  Valens  threw  the  gar- 
rlfon  of  Ariminum  into  confternation.  CorneHus 
Fufcus  advanced,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  lay 
fiege  to  the  place,  and,  having  ordered  the  fleet  to 
fiiil  round  the  coaft,  invefted  it  by  fea  and  land. 
His  forces  fpread  themfelves  over  the  plains  of 
Umbria,  and  ftretched  into  the  territory  of  Pice- 
num  (a J  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  gulf.  Italy  was 
now  divided  between  Vefpafian  and.- Vitellius  by 
the  Apennine  mountains.  Valens  embarked  at 
the  port  of  Pifa  (h),  but  being  becalmed,  or  meet- 
ing with  contrary  winds,  was  forced  to  land  at 
Monaco  (cj.     Marius  Maturus,  the  governor  of 

the 
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the   maritime  Alps,  was    then  in  the  neighbour-  BOOK 
hood  ;  a  man  attached  to  ViteUius,  and,  though     III. 
the  country  round  efpoufed   the  oppofite  intereil,  * — y — * 
ftill  firm  in  his  duty.     This  officer  received  Valens      o 
with  open  arms  ;  but  the  defign   of  making  an   ^^  -q^ 
attempt  on  the  coaft  of  Narbon  Gaul,  appeared  to       69. 
him   raih  and   impracticable.     By  his   advice  the 
projedl  was  laid  afide.     The  few   followers,   who 
had  hitherto  adhered  to   Valens,  began  to  think 
of  fhifting  for  themfelves.    Th^y  faw  the  adjacent 
cities  going  over  to  Valerius  Paulinus,  who  com-  - 
inanded  in  the  neighbourhood  ;   an  officer  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  merit,  and,  long  before  the  war  broke 
out,  devoted  to  Vefpafian.     Under  his  infliience 
the  people  declared  for  the  new  emperor. 

XLIII.  Paulinus  Was  mafter  of  Forojulium,  a 
place  of  importance,  that  gave  him  the  command 
of  thofe  feas.  He  had  there  liationed  a  garrifon, 
confifting  of  men  difbanded  by  Vitellius,  and 
therefore  willing  to  take  up  arms  againfl  him. 
Paulinus  was  a  native  of  the  colony,  and  had,  by 
confequence,  great  weight  with  his  countrymen. 
He  had  alfo  been  a  tribune  of  the  prastorian 
guards,  and  was  held  in  high  efteem  by  the  fol- 
diers  of  that  defcription.  The  people  were  willing 
to  fecond  the  views  of  their  fellow  citizen,  and 
the  hojDe  of  future  advantages  from  his  elevation 
was  a  fpur  to  their  zeal.  In  this  pofture  of  affairs, 
while  every  thing  was  fwelled  by  the  voice  of 
fame  to  greater  magnitude,Valens  faw  the  fpirit  of 
the  Vitellian  party  depreffed  and  broken.  To 
return  to  his  fhips  was  now  his  only  refuge.  He 
took  with  him  four  prastqrians,  three  faithful 
^friends,  and  as  many  centurions.  With  thofe 
attendants  he  once  more  embarked,  leaving  Ma- 
turus,  and  fuch  as  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  Vef- 
pafian,  to  purfue  their  own  inclination.  As  to 
himfelf,  the  opefi  fea  was  his  fafeil  place :  on 
R  3  Ihore 
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BO  O  K  fliore  he  faw  no  fecurity,  and  in  the  adjacent  cities 
III.     no  prol'peft  of  relief.     Without   a  refource   left, 

"* — >  ~~'-''  and  rather  feeing  what  was  to  be  avoided  than 
y^      what  he  ought  to  purfue,  he  put  to  fea,  and  was 
j^yj)^    thrown  by  adverfe  winds  on  the  iflands  called  the 
6g.      Staechades  (a),  near  Marfeilles.    Paulinus,  with- 
out lofs  of  time,  fent  out  his  light-armed  galleys, 
and  Valens  was  taken  prifoner. 

XLIV.  The  Vitellian  general  being  now  in 
the  hands  of  the. enemy,  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire  was  transferred  to  Vefpafian.  In  Spain, 
the  firfl  legion,  called  adjutrix,  Hill  refpeding 
the  memory  of  Otho,  and  by  confequence  hoftile 
to  Vitellius,  gave  an  example  of  revolt  to  the  reft 
of  the  army.  The  tenth  and  fixth  legions  follow- 
ed. The  provinces  of  Gaul  acceded  without  he- 
fitation.  In  Britain  the  fame  fpirit  prevailed. 
During  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Vefpafian  headed 
the  fecond  legion  ;  and  the  men,  ftill  remembering 
the  heroic  ardour  with  which  he  led  them  on  to 
victory ,were  foon  decided  in  his  favour.  They  met, 
however,  fome  oppofition  from  the  other  legions, in 
which  a  confiderable  number  of  centurions  and 
foldiers,  who  had  been  promoted  by  VitelHus,were 
unwilling  to  defert  a  prince,  to  whom  they  felt 
themfeives  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude.  It  was  with 
reludance  that  they  were  brought  to  acknowledge 
anew  mailer. 

XLV.  Encouraged  by  the  diflenfion  among 
the  legions,  and  alfo  by  the  civil  wars  that  dif- 
tracted  the  empire,  the  Britons  renewed  their  an- 
cient animofity.  Venufms  headed  the  malecon- 
tents.  To  his  own  natural  ferocity  that  chieftain 
added  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  Roman  name. 
He  was,  befides,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Cartifman- 
dua  faj,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  ;  a  woman  of 
high  defcent,  and  flourifhing  in  all  the  fplendour 
of  wealth  and  power.     In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 

fhe 
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fhe  had  treacheroufly  delivered  up  Caraclacus,  to  B  O  O  K 
fwell  the  pomp  of  that  emperor's  triumph.    From      HI- 
.that  time  riches  flowed  in  upon  her  ;    but  riches  "T^vT^ 
drew  after  them  their  ufual  appendages,  luxury     '^^^ 
and  diffipatioii.     She  banifhed  from  her  prefence    A.  D. 
Venufms  her  hufband,  and  raifed  Vellocatus,  his      60. 
armour-bearer,  to  her  throne  and  bed.     By  that 
criminal  ad  fhe  lofl  all  authority.     Convulfions 
Ihook  her  kingdom.     The  difcarded  hufband  had 
the  people  on  his  fide,   while  the  adulterer  had 
nothing  to  prote6l  him  but  the  libidinous  paflions 
of  the  queen,  and  the  cruelty  of  her  reign.    Venu- 
fms was  in  a  fhort  time  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.     The  fubje6ls  of  the  queen  flocked  to  his 
ftandard,   and  a  body  of  auxiliaries  joined  him. 
Cartifmandua  was  reduced  to  the  lafl  extremity. 
She  invoked  the  proteftion  of  the  Romans,  who 
fent  fome  cohorts  and  fquadrons  of  horfe  to  her 
relief.     Several  battles  enfued,  with  various  fuc- 
cefs.     The  queen,  however,  was  refcued  from  im- 
pending danger,   though    fhe  loft  her  kingdom. 
Venufms  wrefied  the  fceptre  out  of  her  hands, 
and  the  Romans  were  involved  in  a  war. 

XLVI.  About  the  fame  time,  Germany  \vas 
up  in  arms.  The  feditious  fpirit  of  the  legions, 
and  the  fluggifh  ina£livity  of  the  commanders, 
encouraged  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  Roman 
frontiers.  By  the  treachery  of  the  ftates  in  al- 
liance, and  the  flrength  of  the  enemy,  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  empire  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Of  this  war,  and  the  caufes  that  pro- 
duced it,  with  the  various  events  that  followed, 
I  fhall  hereafter  (a),  give  a  regular  account :  it 
would  lead  at  prefent  to  a  long  digreffion.  Com- 
motions, about  the  fame  time,  broke  out  in  Da- 
cia.  Fidelity  never  was  the  character  of  that 
nation  ;  and,  fmce  the  legions  were  Vk'ithdrawn 
froiu  Masfia,  there  remained  no  force  to  hold  the 

people 
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BOO  K people  in  fubjedion.  They  had  the  policy,  how- 
III.  ever,  to  watch  in  filence  the  fir  ft  movements  of 
civil  difcord  among  the  Romans.  Seeing,  at 
length,  that  Italy  was  in  a  blaze,  they  feized 
their  opportunity,  and  flormed  the  v/inter  quar- 
ters cf  the  cohorts  and  the  cavalry.  Having 
made  themfelves  m.aflers  of  both  banks  of  the 
Danube,  they  were  preparing  to  raze  to  rhe 
grpund  the  camp  of  the  legions,  when  Mucia-  ' 
iius,  apprifed  of  the  victory,  at  Cremona,  fent 
the  fixth  legion  to  check  the  incurfions  of  the 
enemy.  The  good  fortune  that  had  often  fa- 
voured the  Roman  arm.s,  brought  Mucianus  in ' 
the  moment  of  diftrefs,  with  the  forces  of  the 
eaft,  to  quell  the  infurreclion,  before  the  people 
of  that  country,  backed  by  the  German  nations, 
could  make  an  irruption  into  Italy.  In  that 
junclure,  Fonteius  Agrippa  (b)  arrived  from 
Afia,  where  he  had  governed  for  a  year  with 
proconfular  authority,  and  was  now  appointed 
to  command  in  Msefia.  He  undertook  the  charge, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  compofed  of  Vitellian 
foldiers,  whom  it  was  then  the  policy  to  difperfe 
through  the  provinces,  and  employ  their  arms 
againfl  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  empire. 

XLVII.  The  reft  of  the  provinces  were  by  no 
means  free  from  commotion.  A  man  who  had 
been  originally  a  fiave,  and  afterwards  commanded 
a  royal  fleet,  kindled  the  flame  of  war  in  Pontus, 
and  drew  together  a  body  of  men  in  arms.  His 
name  was  Anicctus  (^d),  the  freedman  and  favou- 
rite minifter  of  Polemon,  high  in  power  while 
that  monarchy  'lafted,  but  now  enraged  to  fee 
the  kingdom  turned  into  a  Roman  province.  In 
the  name  of  Viteliius  he  roufed  the  nations  bor- 
dering on  the  Pontic  fea.  The  hope  of  plunder 
attracted  to  his  ftaudard  all  the  freebooters  of  the 
country.     Finding  himfelf  in  a  fhort  time  at  the 
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head  of  a  force  not  to  be  defpifed,  he  attacked  BOOK 
and  carried  by  afiault  the  city  of  Trapezund  (Z*),  III. 
founded  in  ancient  times  by  a  colony  from 
Greece,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pontic  fea.  An 
entire  cohort,  formerly  a  royal  garrifon,  was  put 
to  the  fword.  The  men  had  received  the  privi- 
lege of  Roman  citizens  (c),  and,  from  that  time, 
ufed  the  arms  and  banners  of  Rome,  ftill  retain- 
ing their  native  indolence,  and  the  diifolute  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks.  This  adventurer,  after  his 
firft  exploit,  fet  fire  to  Vefpafian's  fleet,  and  put 
out  to  fea  fafe  from  purfuit,  as  the  befl  of  the 
light  galleys,  by  order  of  Mucianus,  were  fta- 
tioned  at  Byzantium.  Encouraged  by  his  exam- 
ple, the  Barbarians  on  the  coaft  began  a  piratical 
war.  They  roamed  about  in  boats  of  a  particu- 
lar ftrudlure,  the  fides,  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
growing  narrow  by  degrees,  in  the  form  of  a 
curve,  and  neither  bound  with  hoops  of  iron  nor 
of  brafs.  In  a  tempeftuous  fea,  they  raiie  the 
fides  with  additional  planks  in  proportion  to  the 
fwell  of  the  waves,  till  the  velfel  is  covered  ever 
with  an  arched  roof,  and  thence  is  called  the 
floating  CAMERA  (J).  At  either  end  they  have  a 
fharp-pointed  prow;  their  oars  are  readily  fliifted 
to  work  backward  or  forward,  moving  with  faci- 
lity in  either  direction,  and  thus  their  mariners 
advance  or  retreat  with  eafe  and  fecurity. 

XLVIII.  Vespasian  thought  it  of  moment  to 
chafe  this  band  of  pirates  from  the  feas,  and,  for 
this  purpofe,  fent  a  detachment  of  the  legions 
under  the  command  of  Virdius  Geminus,  an  of- 
ficer of  known  experience.  He  came  up  v/ilh 
the  Barbarians,  as  they  were  roaming  on  the 
fhore  in  quefi:  of  prey,  and  forced  them  to  fly 
with  precipitation  to  their  boats.  Having,  in  a 
(hort  time  after,  conftruded  a  number  of  gal- 
leys fit  for  the  fervice,  he  gave  chace  tp  Anicetus, 

and 
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BOOK  ^^^^  drove  him  up  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cohibus 
faj ;  a  ftation  where  the  freebooter  thought 
himfelf  fafe  under  the  proteftion  of  the  king  of 
•  the  Sedochezan  nation  (b).  By  money  and  va- 
rious prefents  he  had  purchafed  the  friendfhip 
of  that  prince,  and  for  a  Ihort  time  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  his  alliance.  The  king  threatened 
to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence ;  but  finding  that 
he  was  to  choofe  between  bribery  or  an  impend- 
ing war,  he  preferred  his  intereft,  and,  with  the 
ufual  treachery  of  Barbarians,  having  ftruck  a 
bargain  for  the  life  of  his  friend,  furrendered 
the  whole  party  to  the  Romans.  In  this  manner 
ended  the  fervile  war. 

The  ifl'ue  of  this  piratical  war  gave  the  higheft 
fatisfadioR  to  Yefpafian  ;  and,  to  fill  the  meafure 
of  his  joy,  an  account  of  the  victory  at  Cremona 
reached  him  in  j^Egypt.  Without  lofs  of  time, 
he  fet  out  for  Alexandria,  with  intent,  fince  Vi- 
tellius  could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  to  reduce 
the  people  of  Rome  by  famine;  a  projed  eafily 
accomplifhed,  as  that  city,  for  its  fubfiilence,  al- 
ways depends  on  foreign  fupplies.  It  was  alfo 
part  of  his  plan  to  fecure  the  coaft  of  Africa  both 
by  land  and  fea,  little  doubting,  when  all  re- 
fources  were  cut  off,  but  he  fhould* involve  the 
Vitellian  party  in  all  the  miferies  of  want,  and, 
by  confequence,  in  diffentions  among  themfelves. 

XLIX.  While  things  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  tended  with  rapidity  to  a  revolution,  and 
the  imperial  dignity  was  paffing  into  the  hands  of 
a  new  fovereign,  Antonius,  flufhed  with  his  fuc- 
cefs  at  Cremona,  no  longer  preferved  the  mode- 
ration that  marked  his  conduct  before  that  im- 
portant event.  The  war  he  thought  fo  far  de- 
cided, that  every  thing  would  be  fpeedily  fettled ; 
or,  perhaps,  the  funlhine  of  profperity  called  forth 
the  feeds  of  pride,  of  avarice,  and  the  other  vices 
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of  his  nature.  He  confidered  Italy  as  a  conquer-  BOOK 
ed  country  ;  he  careffed  the  foldiers,  as  if  he  in-  III. 
tended  to  fecure  them  to  himfelf ;  by  his  words 
and  aftions  he  feemed  refolved  to  eftablifli  his 
own  power  j  he  encouraged  the  licentious  fpirit 
of  the  army,  and  left  to  the  legions  the  nomina- 
tion of  centurions  to  fill  the  vacant  polls  of  fuch 
as  were  flain  in  battle.  The  confequence  was, 
that  the  mod  bold  and  turbulent  were  chofen, 
and  difcipline  went  to  ruin.  The  officers  loft  all 
authority,  and  the  foldiers  commanded.  The 
army  being  wholly  corrupted  by  thefe  popular 
but  feditious  arts,  Antonius  thought  he  might 
fafely  give  the  reins  to  his  avarice,  and  began  by 
public  rapine  to  enrich  himfelf.  The  approach 
of  Mucianus  was  no  reftraint,  though  to  incur 
the  difpleafure  of  that  commander,  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  offend  Vefpafian  himfelf. 

L.  The  winter  being  now  at  hand,  and  the 
country  laid  under  water  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Po,  the  army  was  obliged  to  march  lightly 
equipped.  The  eagles  and  banners  of  the  victo- 
rious legions,  with  the  old,  the  wounded,  and 
even  numbers  in  full  vigour,  were  left  at  Vero- 
na. The  cohorts  and  cavalry,  with  a  fele6t  de- 
tachment from  the  legions,  were  thought  fufE- 
cient  againft  an  enemy  already  vanquifiied.  The 
eleventh  legion,  at  firfl  unwilling  to  enter  into 
the  war,  but  fmce  the  t«rn  of  affairs  regretting 
that  they  had  no  fhare  in  the  viftory,  had  lately 
ioined  the  army,  accompanied  by  fix  thoufand 
Dalmatians,  newly  levied.  The  whole  body  was, 
in  appearance,  led  by  Poppseus  Silvanus,  a  man 
of  confular  rank ;  but,  in  fad,  Annius  Baffus 
governed  their  motions  by  his  fkili  and  advice. 
Silvanus  had  no  military  talents  :  in  the  moment 
that  called  for  enterprife,  he  was  more  inclined 
to  wafte  the  time  in  words,  than  to  a6t  with  vi- 
gour. 
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BOOK  gour.     Baffus  afllited  him  with  his  bed  counfels, 
III.      appearing  to  obey,   but  in  truth  commanding. 
v^^v->^  To  this  body  of  forces  was  added  the  flower  of 
A.  U.  C.  the  marines  from  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  who  had 
2^^      defired  to   be   confidered    as   legionary   foldiers. 
g    *    The  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,   was  manned  by 
the  Dalmatians.     The  army  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  temple  of  Fortune  ('aj^  and  there  made  halt 
by  order  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  not  yet  fettled 
their  plan  of  opeiations.     They  had  received  in- 
telligence that  the  praetorian  cohorts  were  on  their 
inarch  from  Rome,  and  the  paflfes  over  the  Apen- 
nine  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  poflTeflion  of  the 
enemy.     In  a  country  laid  wafle  by  war,  they 
dreaded  the  danger  of  wanting  provifions ;  and 
the  clamours   of  the  foldiers  demanding  the  do- 
native,  by    the    army    called    Clavarium  fbj, 
were  loud,  and  tending  to  fedition.     The  gene- 
rals had   no   money  in  their   military  cheft,  and 
their  provifions  were  exhaufted  by  the  rapacity  of 
the  foldiers,  who  feized  the  ftores,  which  ought 
to  have   been   diflributed  with   frugal  manage- 
ment. 

LI.  A  FACT  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and 
yet  vouched  by  writers  of  good  authority,  will 
ferve  to  Ihew  how  little  of  moral  reftituda  and 
natural  fentiment  remained  in  the  minds  of  the 
victorious  army.  A  common  ibldier  belonging 
to  the  cavalry  averred  that,  in  the  late  engage- 
ment, he  killed  his  brother,  and  for  that  deed  of 
'  horror  he  had  the  hardinefs  to  demand  a  recom- 
penfe.  The  laws  of  nature  would  not  allow  the 
fuperior  officers  to  reward  an  action  that  fliock- 
ed  humanity  ;  and  to  punifli  it  was  inconfident 
with  the  policy  of  war.  Under  a  plaufible  pre- 
tence of  not  being  able,  in  that  juncture,  to  pro- 
portion their  bounty  to  the  extent  of  the  merit, 
they  adjourned  the  bufiaefs,  and  thought  of  it 

no 
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no  more.     In  former  civil  wars,  we  have  upon  BOOK 
record    a    fimilar  tragic   incident,    but   with   a     III. 
different   iffue.      In    the   battle  with   Cinna  at  '*— "-y""*--' 
Janiculum  (a),  a  man  of  Pompey*s  party  (as  Si-     <, 
fenna  relates  the  ftory)  flew  his  brother,  and  foon   ^^  jj^ 
after,    finding   his  miflake,   difpatched  hirnfelf:      69. 
fo  true  it  is,  that  in  ancient  times,  men  not  only 
had  a  quick  fenfe  of  glory,  but  alfo  felt  a  juft 
abhorrence  of  evil  deeds.     For  the  infertion  of 
this  anecdote  no  apology  will  be  deemed  necef- 
fary :  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
vive the  memory  of  part:  tranfadions,  in  order, 
whenever  the  occafion  requires  it,  to  exhibit  a 
bright  example  of  eminent  virtue,  or  to  footh  the 
mind  under  the  prefTure  of  recent  calamity. 

LII.  Antonius,  in  concert  with  the  principal 
officers,  judged  it  prudent  to  fend  forward  the 
cavalry,  with  orders  to  explore,  in  fome  part  of 
Umbria,  a  place  of  moderate  acclivity  over  the 
Apennine  mountains.      In  the  mean  time,  the 
troops  left  behind  at  Veronna  were  ordered  to 
advance  with  the  eagles   and  ftandards.     Mea- 
fures  were  alfo  taken  to  procure  a  fuppiy  of  pro- 
vifions  by  fea,  and  alfo  by  the  navigation  of  the 
Po.     But  delay  was  what  fome  of  the  chiefs  had 
much  at  heart.     They  knew  the  pride  and  grow- 
ing ambition  of  Antonius,  and  thought  it  more 
for  their  interefl  to  curry  favour  with  Mucianus, 
who  faw  with  a  jealous  eye  the  rapid  fuccefs  with 
which  Antonius  pulhed  on  his  conqueft.     If  the 
general  of  the  eaft  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  enter 
Rome  with  the  victorious  army,  it  was  evident 
that  the  v/hole  glory  of  the  war  would  fall  to  the 
lot  of  others.     His  letters  to  Varus  and  Antonius 
were  dark,  ambiguous,  and  contradidory  ;  fome- 
times   recommending    difpatch,   and   afterwards 
ftating  the  advantages  of  caution  and  dilatory 
meafures.     By  this  duplicity  he  hoped  to  aifume 

the 
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BOOK  ^^^  merit  of  whatever  fucceeded,   and,  if  any 
III.      misfortune  happened,    to   throw   the  blame  on 
v-i^r — ^  others.     With  his  intimate  friends,  and,  in  par- 
A.  U.  C.  ticular,   with  Plotius  Griphus  (^z),    lately   raifed 
A  ^  D     ^y  Vefpafian  to  the  rank  of  fenacor,  and  the  corn- 
ea. '    mand  of  a  legion,  his  correfpondence  was  more 
open  and  direft.     The  anfwers  which  he  receiv- 
ed were  in  a  flile  agreeable  to  his  wilhes,  full  of 
compliments  to  himfeif,  and  malignant  reflections 
on  the  rafhnefs  of  Varus  and  Antonius.     Thefc 
letters  Mucianus  took  care  to  forward  to  Vefpa- 
fian.     The  impreffion  which  they  made  was  un- 
favourable to  Antonius,  who  knew  the  value  of 
his  fer vices,  and  yet  found  himfeif  fupplanted  in 
the  opinion  of  the  future  emperor. 

LIII.  Antonius,  with  the  fpirit  of  an  injured 
man,  complained  of  the  infidious  arts  with  which 
Mucianus  undermined  his  character.  Above  dif- 
guifmg  his  pailions,  and  fcorning  to  temporize, 
he  fpoke  his  mind  with  freedom.  His  letters  to 
Vefpafian  were  in  a  tone  more  lofty  than  is  ufual- 
ly  addrefled  to  princes.  He  talked  of  himfeif 
with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  with  afperity  of 
Mucianus,  the  aflaffin  of  his  reputation.  "  It 
*'  was  by  Antonius  that  the  legions  in  Pannonia 
*'  were  excited  to  a  revolt ;  by  him  the  leaders 
*'  in  Maefia  were  infpired  with  courage ;  by  him 
"  the  Alps  were  forced,  Italy  was  fubdued  ;  and 
"  by  him  all  fuccours  from  Germany  and  Rhsetia 
"  were  entirely  cut  off.  By  him  th€  cavalry  was 
''  led  on  to  attack  the  legions  of  ViteHius,  in  the 
*'  moment  of  difunion  among  themfelves ;  and 
*^  the  complete  vidory  obtained  by  the  infantry, 
"  after  an  obftinate  engagement  that  lafled  night 
''  and  day,  v.'as  an  exploit  of  which  envy  itfelf 
"  could  not  deny  him  the  merit.  The  deftruc- 
"  tion  of  Cremona  was  a  calamity  incident  to 
"  the  rage  of  civil  war ;  and  yet  that  calamity, 

"  dreadful 
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"  dreadful  as  it  was,  could  not  be  compared  to  g  q  O  K 
"  the  difafters  of  former  times,  when  the  repub-      m. 
"  He  faw  her  cities  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  "^^-^i — -/ 
"  land  deluged  with  blood.     In  the  war  which  ■^-  ^*  ^* 
"  he  had  conducted,  his  fword,  and  not  his  pen,     f  ^^ 
"  was  the  weapon  which  he  employed.     Inflead       gg.  * 
"  of  writing   fecret  difpatches,    he  fought   the 
♦*  enemy  in  the  field.     Nor  did  he  mean  to  de- 
"  traft  from  thofe  who  commanded  in  Afia : 
*'  they  had  the  mighty  glory  of  preferving  tran- 
**  qujllity  in  the  diftant  territory  of  Maelia,  while 
*'  he  routed  the  VitelHan  armies,  and  made  him- 
*'  felf  mafter  of  Italy.     Spain  and  Gaul,  the  two 
*'  bulwarks  of  the  empire,  were  by  his  influence 
'*  drawn  over  to  Vefpafian.     But  his  bed  eiforts 
*'  had  been  in  vain  exerted,  if  his  laurels,  fo 
"  dearly  earned,  were  to  be  transferred  to  men, 
**  who  neither  fhared  in  the  vidory,    nor  the 
"  danger."      Thefe  remonftrances   did  not  re- 
main a  fecret  to  Mucianus.     The  confequence 
was,  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  command- 
ers ;  on  the  part  of  Antonius,  carried  on  with 
open  and  avowed  hoftility  ;  on  that  of  Mucianus, 
with  clofe  difguife,  and,  for  that  reafon,  the  more 
implacable. 

LIV.  ViTELLius,  after  the  overthrow  of  his 
army  at  Cremona,  thought  it  good  policy  to 
fijpprefs  the  news.  By  that  fhallow  artifice,  he 
made  every  thing  worfe.  DiiTimulation  could 
only  poftpone  the  remedy,  but  not  ward  off  the 
confequences  of  that  dreadful  defeat.  Had  the 
event  been  fairly  told,  a  council  might  have  been, 
called,  and  there  were  refources  ftill  in  referve. 
In  the  midfl  of  ruin,  he  pretended  to  be  in  a 
flourifhing  condition,  and  by  that  fallacy  was  un- 
done. The  war  was  not  fo  much  as  mentioned 
in  his  prefence.  The  citizens  of  Rome  were  for- 
bid to  talk  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and,  for  that 

reafon. 
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BOOK  ^S^^oi^j  t^^y  talked  the  more.  Since  liberty  of 
III.  fpeech  was  no  longer  allowed,  inflead  of  the 
V-— r^*>  plain  truth  they  gave  out  fiditious  accounts,  and, 
A.  U.  C.  becaufe  they  were  reflrained,  took  their  revenge 
AD  ^y  making  every  thing  worfe.  The  chiefs  of  the 
5o,  *  adverfe  party  omitted  nothing  that  could  extend  the 
fame  of  their  vidory.  The  fpies,  that  fell  into  their 
hands,  were  induftrioully  led  round  the  camp,  and, 
after  feeing  the  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  the  conque- 
rors, difmiSed  to  make  their  report  at  Rome.  Vitel- 
lius  examined  them  in  private,  and,  that  nothing 
might  tranfpire,  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
A  Angular  proof  of  fidelity  and  generous  courage 
was,  at  this  time,  given  by  a  centurion  ;  his  name 
Julius  Agreflis.  This  man,  in  feveral  interviews 
with  Vitellius,  tried  in  vain  to  roufe  his  mafter 
to  a  fpirit  of  enterprife.  All  he  could  obtain  was 
leave  to  go  in  perlbn  to  view  the  ftrength  of  the 
enemy,  and  fee  the  real  condition  of  Cremona. 
Scorning  to  approach  Antonius  in  the  charader 
of  a  fpy,  he  avowed  the  emperor's  orders,  and 
his  own  refolution.  A  guard  was  appointed  to 
conduct  him.  He  was  led  to  the  field  of  battle ; 
he  furveyed  the  ruins  of  Cremona,  and  faw  the 
legions  that  had  laid  down  their  arms.  With 
that  intelligence  he  returned  to  Vitellius.  The 
emperor,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and  unwil- 
ling to  be  convinced,  charged  the  centurion  with 
treachery  and  corruption.  "  I  perceive,*'  faid 
Agreftis,  "  that  fome  great  and  fignal  proof  is 
"  neceffary  ;  and,  fince  neither  my  life  nor  death 
"  can  now  be  of  any  ufe,  I  will  give  you  that 
"  evidence  which  cannot  deceive."  He  retired, 
and  fell  on  his  fword.  According  to  fome  hifto- 
rians,  he  was  (lain  by  order  of  VitelHus.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  fidelity  of  the  generous  centurion 
deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofteritv. 

LV. 
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LV.  At  length  Vitellius  was  roufed  from  his  BOOK 
ftate  of  ftupefadion.  He  ordered  Julius  Prifcus  HI. 
and  Alphenus  Varus,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  ^^v>^ 
praetorian  cohorts,  and  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  ^' Y*  ^* 
to  take  poiTeflion  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  A  ^  "-j^ 
legion  of  marines  was  fent  after  them.  A  force  g^.  * 
fo  confiderable,  confifting  of  feveral  thoufand 
horfe  and  foot,  under  any  other  general,  would 
have  been  fufficient  not  only  to  withftand  the 
enemy,  but  even  to  wage  an  ofFenfive  war.  The 
cohorts,  that  remained  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  were  put  under  the  command  of  Lucius  Vi- 
tellius, the  emperor's  brother.  The  emperor, 
in  the  mean  time,  abated  nothing  from  his  ha- 
bitual luxury.  He  began,  however,  with  a  preci- 
pitation that  fpTung  from  fear,  to  grant  away 
whatever  the  ftate  had  to  beftow.  He  hurried 
on  the  election  of  public  magiftrates,  and  ap- 
pointed a  fucceiTion  of  confuls  for  feveral  years  ; 
he  concluded  treaties  with  the  allies  of  Rome  ; 
he  inverted  foreign  cities  with  the  privileges  of 
Latium ;  he  granted  to  fome  nations  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  kinds  of  tribute,  and  to  others  im- 
munities unheard  of  before  ;  regardlefs  of  pofte- 
rity,  and,  in  all  events,  determined  to  exhauft 
the  commonwealth.  The  populace  applauded 
the  liberality  of  the  emperor.  Some  were  weak 
enough  to  purchafe  favours,  which,  it  was  evi- 
dent, could  not  laft ;  while  men  of  refledlion 
faw,  that  lavifh  grants,  which  could  neither  be 
made  nor  accepted  without  diftreffing  the  public, 
muft  be  declared  null  and  void.  At  length  Vi- 
telhus,  urged  by  the  importunity  of  the  army, 
which  lay  encamped  at  Mevania  (a)^  marched 
out  of  the  city,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
fenators,  all  following  with  different  motives ; 
fome  to  pay  their  court,  and  the  greater  part, 
afraid  of  giving  jealoufy  to  a  prince,  who  joined 

his 
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B  O  O  K  ^is  army  without  any  fettled  plan,  n  himfelf  no 
III.      refource,  no  decifion,  the  ready  dupe  of  ererjr 

\my>r^<J  treacherous  advifer. 

A.  U.  C.  LVI.  Having  reached  the  camp,  Vitellius 
.^^^  called  an  affembly  of  the  foldiers.  During  his 
5g^ '  fpeech,  a  wonderful  phaenomenon  engaged  the 
attention  of  all.  A  flight  of  ill-omened  birds 
hovered  over  his  head,  forming  a  cloud  that 
obfcured  the  day.  This  was  followed  by  another 
prognoflic  of  an  alarming  nature.  A  bull  broke 
loofe  from  the  altar,  and,  trampling  under  foot 
all  the  preparations  for  the  facrifice,  fled  to  a 
difl:ant  place,  and  there,  on  a  fpot  where  victims 
were  never  flain,  was  felled  to  the  ground.  But 
Vitellius,  in  his  own  perfon,  prefented  a  fight 
that  exceeded  every  prodigy ;  a  chief  void  of  mi- 
litary knowledge,  vt^ithout  judgment  to  plan,  or 
courage  to  execute.  He  had  not  flcill  enough  to 
explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  art 
of  avoiding  or  bringing  on  a  general  engagement 
he  was  an  utter  fliranger.  Every  incident  betray- 
ed his  ignorance  or  his  pufillanimity.  When 
nieflfengers  arrived,  he  turned  pale,  faltered  in 
his  gait,  aflied  quefliions,  trembled,  and  return- 
ed to  his  bottle.  Weary  at  length  of  the  camp, 
and  terrified  by  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Pvlife- 
num,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  alarmed  at  every 
new  event,  yet  never  looking  forward  to  the 
iflue  of  the  war.  All  opportunities  were  utterly 
loft  by  his  folly.  The  true  and  obvious  meafure 
would  have  been,  to  pafs  over  the  Apennine  with 
his  whole  force,  and  feek  an  enemy  difl:refled  by 
the  rigour  of  the  winter  feafon,  and  a  dearth  of 
provifions.  Infl:ead  of  this,  VitelHus  fuffered  his 
army  to  be  difperfed  in  different  places,  and,  by 
that  conduft,  gave  to  the  flaughtering  fword  a 
fet  of  brave  and  gallant  foldiers,  whofe  valouf 
and  lidehty  nothing  could  ihake.     The  centuri* 

ons 
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ons  faW  the  blunder,  and  the  befl  amongft  them,  BOOK 
had  they  been  confulted,  were  ready  with  honeft 
advice.     But  the  creatures  of  the  court  banifned  ^\j  q 
every  faithful  counfellor.     The  ear  of  Vitellius    ^'^22. 
was  open  to  flattery  only  :  ufeful  advice  was  harlh    A.  D. 
and  grating  ;  and  nothing  was  welcome,  but  what      69. 
foothed  his  paffions,  while  it  led  to  fure  deftruc- 
tion. 

LVII.  The  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Mifenum  was 
occafioned  altogether  by  the  fraud  of  Claudius 
Faventinus ;  fo  much  in  civil  commotions  de- 
pends on  the  boldnefs  of  a  fmgle  traitor.  This 
man  had  been  a  centurion  under  Galba,  and  was 
by  that  emperor  cafliiered  with  ignominy.  To  fe- 
duce  the  men  to  his  purpofes,  he  forged  letters 
from  Vefpafian,  promifmg  ample  rewards  to  fuch 
as  went  over  to  his  party.  Claudius  Apollinai'is 
was,  at  that  time,  commander  of  the  fleet ;  a 
man  inclined  to  treachery,  but  wanting  refolu- 
tion  to  be  forward  in  guilt.  It  happened  that 
Apinius  Tiro,  who  had  difcharged  the  office  of 
prsetor,  was  then  at  Minturnse  fa  J.  He  placed 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  revolters,  and  drew  the 
neighbouring  colonies  and  municipal  towns  into 
the  confederacy.  The  inhabitants  of  Puteoli  fbj 
declared  with  alacrity  for  Vefpafian,  while  Ca- 
pua, with  equal  vehemence,  adhered  to  Vitellius. 
Thofe  two  cities  had  been  long  at  variance,  and 
now  mingled  with  the  rage  of  civil  war  all  the 
rancour  of  their  private  animofities.  In  order  to 
bring  the  revolters  back  to  their  duty,  Vitellius 
fixed  on  Claudius  Julianus,  who  had  been  pree- 
fe6i:  of  the  fleet  at  Mifenum,  and  had  the  charac- 
ter of  being  mild  in  the  exercife  of  his  authority. 
He  fet  out  from  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  city  co- 
hort, and  a  band  of  gladiators,  over  whom  he 
had  been,  before  that  time,  appointed  command- 
ing officer.  He  was  no  fooner  in  fight  of  the 
Vol.  UL  S  rebel 
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BOOK  rebel  camp,  than  he  went  over  to  Vefpafian.    The 

III.      two   parties,    with   their    combined   force,    took 

^•— —. — •->  poffellion  of  Tarracina,  a  city  ftrong  both  by  nature 

^'^'      ^i^<^  ^^'^^     ^ri  that  place  the  revolters  were  more 

'^  ^     indebted  for  their  fecurity  to  the  ftrength  of  the 

69.      works,  than  to  their  own  military  talents. 

LVIII.  ViTELLius,  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  thefe  tranfattions,  ordered  part  of  his 
r.rray  to  take  poft  at  Narnia  (a)^  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  prsefefts,  while  his  brother 
Lucius  Vitellius,  at  the  head  of  fix  cohorts  and 
five  hundred  horfe,  marched  into  Campania,  to 
check  the  prcgrefs  of  the  revolt.  .  He  himfelf, 
in  the  mean  time,  funk  into  a  ftate  of  languor, 
overwhelmed  with  defpair  and  melancholy,  till 
the  generous  ardour  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  cla- 
mours of  the  populace  demanding  to  be  armed, 
revived  his  drooping  fpirits.  He  flattered  him- 
felf, .that  a  turbulent  multitude,  bold  in  word$, 
but  without  fpirit  in  aftion,  would  be  equal  to 
the  regular  legions.  To  a  mere  mob  he  gave  the 
name  of  an  army.  His  freedmen  were  his  only 
advifers.  In  fuch  as  profefied  to  be  his  friends, 
he  repofed  no  confidence.  The  truth  is,  all  of 
that  ciafs,  the  higher  they  ftood  in  rank,  were 
the  more  ready  to  betray.  By  the  advice  of  his 
fervile  counfellors,  he  ordered  the  people  to  be 
aflembled  in  their  tribes  {])).  As  they  came  for- 
ward to  enroll  their  names,  he  received  the  oath 
of  fidelity  ;  but  the  crowd  prelling  too  thick  upon 
him,  he  grew  weary  of  the  talk,  and  left  the  bu- 
finefs  of  completing  the  new  levy  to  the  two  con- 
Tuis.  The  fenators  were  required  to  bring  in  a 
quantity  of  filver,  and  a  certain  number  of  flaves. 
The  Roman  knights  made  a  voluntary  offer  to 
ferve  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  freed- 
rp.en,  in  a  body,  defired  to  be  admitted  to  the 
fame  honour.     This  humour  continued,  till  what 

at 
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at  firft  proceeded  from  fervility  and  fear,  grew  fe-  B  O  O  K 
riousin  the  end,  and  became  real  ardour.     The      HI. 
greater  part,  notwithftanding,  felt  no  afFeftion  for  "T^C"^ 
the  prince  ;  indifferent  about  the  man,  they  griev-     '^^^ 
ed  to  fee  the  humiliating  condition,  to  which  the     a.  D. 
empire  was  reduced.     Vitellius,  on  his  part,  omit-       6g^ 
ted   nothing  that  could  conciliate  the  public  fa- 
vour.   He  appeared  with  a  dejefted  air  ;  he  fpoke 
in  a  pathetic  tone ;  he  tried  the  force  of  tears  ;  he 
made  ample  proroifes,  lavifli  of  words,  and,  as  iS 
ufually  the  cafe  with  men  in   diftrefs,  generous 
beyond  all  bounds.     He  now  defired  to  affume  the 
title   of  Casfar.     His  fuperftitious  veneration  for 
a  name,  in  which  he  thought  there  was  fomething 
facredp   made  him  willing  to  accept  what  he  had 
often   rejected.     The  public  clamour  was  an  ad- 
ditional  motive.     The  populace  thought  it  pro- 
per, and,  in  cafes  of  extreme  danger,  the  voice  of 
the  rabble  is  equal  to  the  wifeft  counfels.     But  the 
fpirit,  which  at  the  flood  was  violent,  foon  began 
to  ebb  away.     The  fenators  and  knights  fell  off  by 
degrees,    at  firft,    in    the  abfence  of  the  prince, 
watching  their  opportunity  with  care  and  cauti- 
on ;  but,  in  the  end,  not  even  managing  appear- 
ances, with  open  and  avowed  indifference.     Vi- 
tellius gave  up  his  caufe  for  loft.    He  faw  that  the 
prince  demands  in  vain,  when  the  people  are  no 
longer  willing  to  com.ply. 

LIX.  By  taking  poffeffron  of  Pvlevania  («),  Vi- 
tellius had  ftruck  all  Italy  with  terror.  The  war 
feemed  to  revive  with  redoubled  vigour,  but,  by 
his  daftardly  flight  from  the  camp  he  loft  every 
advantage.  Vefpafian's  intereft  gained  additional 
ftrength.  The  people,  throughout  the  country,, 
went  over  to  his  party  with  uncommon  ardour. 
The  Samnites,  the  Pelignians,  and  the  Marfians 
fbj,  faw,  with  regret,  the  prompt  alacrity,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Campania  had  taken  the 
S  2  lead 
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B  O  O  K  Is^d  in  the  revolt ;  and,  to  atone  for  their  own  rc- 
III.      miflhefs,  declared  for  Vefpafian,  with  all  theve- 

'^-"^r-'^  hemence  which  a  new  paflion  infpires.  Mean- 
8^'  "^'^^^^5  ^^"^^  army,  in  palling  over  the  Apennine, 
^/j^^  fuffered  every  extremity  from  the  rigour  of  the 
69.  winter.  The  difficulty,  with  which,  though  un- 
molefled  by  the  enemy,  they  laboured  through  % 
wade  of  fnow,  plainly  Ihews  the  dangers  that  fur- 
rounded  them,  if  fortune,  no  lefs  propitious  to  Vef- 
pafian than  the  wifdom  of  his  counfels,  had  not 
drawn  Vitellius  from  his  poll.  During  the  march 
ever  the  mountains,  Petilius  Cerealis,  in  the  dif- 
guife  of  a  common  peafant,  prefentcd  himfelf  to 
the  general.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the 
courfe  of  the  country,  he  had  been  able  to  elude 
the  purfuit  of  the  Vitellians.  As  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  aUied  to  Vefpafian,  and  was  befides 
an  officer  of  diftinguiflied  merit,  he  was  not  only 
well  received,  but  ranked  with  the  commander  in 
chief.  The  writers  of  that  day  inform  us,  that 
Fiavius  Sabinus,  and  Domitian,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  efcape  out  of  Rome.  Antonius,  it  is 
faid,  by  his  emiflaries,  invited  them  to  a  place  of 
fafety ;  but  Sabinus  declined  the  offer,  alleging 
his  ill  ftate  of  health,  and  his  want  of  vigour  for 
fo  bold  an  enterprife.  Domitian  was  not  deficient 
either  in  fpirit  or  inclination.  Even  the  guards, 
appointed  by  Vitellius  to  watch  his  motions,  of- 
fered to  join  his  flight  ;  but  he  fufpefted  an  un- 
derhand defign  to  draw  him  into  a  fnare,  and,  for 
that  reafon,  made  no  attempt.  His  fear,  how- 
ever, was  ill  founded.  Vitellius  felt  a  tender  re- 
gard for  his  own  family,  and  on  their  account  me- 
ditated nothing  againfl  the  life  of  Domitian. 

LX.  The  army  purfued  their  march  as  far  as 
Carfulss  (^).  At  that  place  the  generals  thought 
fit  to  halt  for  fome  days,  as  well  to  relt  the  troopsj 
as  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  eagles  and  ftandardfe 

of 
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of  the  legions.  The  fituation  afforded  a  pleafant  BOOK 
fpotfor  their  camp,  with  an  open  campaign  coun-  III. 
try  on  every  fide,  abounding  with  plenty,  and  be- ' 
hind  them  a  number  of  opulent  and  fiourifhing 
cities.  Being  then  not  more  than  ten  miles  dif- 
tant  from  the  Viteilian  forces,  they  hoped,  by  in- 
trigue and  fecret  negociation,  to  induce  the  whole 
party  to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  the  foldiers 
were  impatient  of  delay.  They  wifhed  to  end  the 
war  by  viftory,  not  by  compromife.  They  defired 
to  be  led  againft  the  enemy,  before  the  arrival  of 
their  own  legions,  who  would  be  fure  to  claim  a 
fhare  of  the  booty,  though  their  ailiftance  was  not 
wanted.  Anton  ius  called  the  men  together,  and, 
in  a  public  harangue,  informed  them,  "  that  Vi- 
*'  tellius  had  flill  numerous  forces  in  referve,  all 
*'  willing,  if  left  to  their  own  refledion,  to  heark- 
**  en  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  but  defpair 
*'  might  roufe  their  courage.  In  the  firlt  move- 
*'  ments  of  a  civil  war,  much  muft  be  left  to 
*'  chance.  To  complete  the  conqueft,  is  the  pro- 
*'  vince  of  wifdom,  and  deliberate  counfels.  The 
**  fleet  at  Mifenum,  with  the  whole  region  of 
"  Campania,  the  faired  part  of  Italy,  had  alrea- 
**  dy  declared  for  Vefpafian.  Of  the  whole  Ro- 
"  man  world,  the  trad  that  lies  between  Narnia 
"  and  Terracina  was  all  that  remained  in  the 
"  hands  of  Vitellius.  By  the  victory  at  Cremo- 
"  na  enough  of  glory  had  been  gained,  and  by 
"  the  demolition  of  that  city,  too  much  dilgrace. 
"  Rome  ftill  flouriilies  in  all  iis  grandeur.  To 
"  fave  that  city,  the  feat  of  empire,  from  the  like 
"  calamity,  would  be  more  for  their  honour,  than 
"  the  wild  ambition  of  taking  it  by  aifault.  Their 
"  fame  would  ftand  on  a  more  folid  bafis,  and 
"  their  reward  would  be  greater,  if,  with  the  fpi- 
*'  rit  of  citizens,  and  without  further  effufion  of 

"  blood. 
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■rook"  ^^ood,  they  protefted  the  rights  of  the  fenatCj 

III  "  and  the  Roman  people." 
v^,.,^^,,,.^  LXI.  By  thefe  remonflrances  the  fury  of  the 
A.  U.  C.  foldiers  was  appeaf&d.  The  legions  arrived  foon 
822.  after,  and,  by  the  fame  of  their  united  force, 
A.  D.  j[|-j-uck  the  Vitellians  with  difmay.  To  hold  out 
'"^*  to  the  lafl:  extremity,  was  no  longer  the  advice  or 
exhortation  pf  the  ofEcers.  To  furrender  was 
thought  the  belt  meafure.  Numbers  faw  the  ad- 
vantage of  going  over  to  the  enemy  with  their 
companies  of  foot,  or  their  troops  of  horfe,  and  by 
that  fervice  hoped  to  merit  better  terms  for  them- 
felves.  Advice  was  received,  that  four  hundred 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  flationed  in  the . 
neighbourhood,  in  garrifon  at  Interamna  (ci)*\ 
Varus,  at  the  head  of  a  detached  party,  marched 
acyainft  them.  All,  who  refifted,  were  put  to  the 
fword  :  the  greater  part  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  begged  quarter.  "  Some  fled  in  a  panic  to  the 
camp  at  Narnia,  and  there,  by  magnifying  the 
numbers  and  courage  of  the  enemy,  endeavoured 
to  palliate  their  own  difgrace.  In  the  Vitellian  ar- 
my defection  and  treachery  went  unpuniflied : 
p-uilt  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  officers,  and 
from  the  victors  it  met  with  a  fure  reward.  Who 
fliould  be  the  moft  expeditious  traitor  was  now 
the  only  llruggle.  The  tribunes  and  centurions 
deferted  in  open  day,  while  the  common  foldiers 
adhered  to  Vitellius  with  undaunted  refolution  ; 
but,  at  length,  Prifcus  and  Alphenus  (^)  gave  the 
fmifliing  blow  to  all  their  hopes.  Thofe  two  offi- 
cers abandoned  the  camp,  in  order  to  return  to 
Vitellius,  and  by  that  ftep  made  the  apology  of 
all,  who  being  left  without  a  leader,  went  over  to 
the  fide  of  the  ftrongeft. 

LXII.  During   thefe   tranfaftions,  Fabius  Va- 

lens  was  put  to  death  in  prifon  at  Urbinum  (a)^ 

A  report  had  been  fpread  abroad,  that  he  made  his 

3  efcape 
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cicape  into  Germany,  and  v/as  there  employed  in  b  O  O  K 
raifing  an  army  of  veterans  to  renew  the  war.    To      Itl. 
clear  up  that  miflake,  and  crulh  at  once  the  hopes  ^-^~^'    -^ 
of  the  VitelHans,  his  head  was   expofed  to  public     n;' 
view.     At  the  fight  of  that  unexpected  objecl,  the   a.^D. 
enemy  funk  down  in  deep  defpair,  while  the  Fla-      69. 
vian  party  confidered  that  event  as  the  end  of  all 
their  labour. 

Fabius  Valens  was  a  native  of  Anagnia,  de- 
fcended  from  a  family  of  equeflrian  rank.  His 
manners  were  corrupt  and  profligate,  but  to  his 
"s^ces  he  united  no  fmall  degree  of  genius.  A  li- 
bertine in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  he  acquired  an 
air  of  gaiety,  and  paffed  for  a  man  01  polite  ac- 
complilhments.  In  the  interludes,  called  Juve- 
nalia  {K)^  which  were  exhibited  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  he  appeared  among  the  pantomime  per- 
formers, at  firft  with  feeming  reluclance,  but  af- 
tewards,  of  his  own  choice,  difplaying  talents,  that 
gained  applaufe,  while  they  difgraced  the  man. 
Rifing  afterwards  to  the  command  of  a  legion  un- 
der Verginius,  he  paid  his  court  to  that  comman- 
der, and  betrayed  him.  He  feduced  Fonteius 
Capito  (c)^  or,  perhaps,  found  him  incorruptible, 
and,  for  one  of  thofe  reafons,  murdered  him. 
Falfe  to  Galba  (^/),  yet  faithful  to  Vitellius,  he  ex- 
hibited in  the  laft  ftage  of  life,  a  contrail  to  the 
general  depravity  of  the  times.  The  perfidy  of 
others  raifed  his  reputation. 

LXIII.  The  VitelHans,  feeing  all  hopes  cut  ofi', 
determined  to  fubmit  to  the  conqueror,,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, to  the  utter  difgrace  of  the  party,  de- 
fcended  into  the  plains  of  Narnia,  with  their  co- 
lours difplayed,  there  to  make  a  voluntary  furren- 
der.  Vefpafian's  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  They  form^ed  their  lines  on  each  fide  of 
the  public  road,  and  in  the  intermediate  fpace  re- 
ceived the  vanquiflied  troops.  Antonius  addreffed 
them  in  a  fpeech,  that  breathed  moderation  and 

humanity. 
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BOOK  humanity.     They   were    quartered    in    different 
in.     places ;  one  divifion  at  Narnia,  and  the  other  at 
**-*"v--^  Interamna.     A   party   of  the  vi£torious  legions 
A.  U.  C.  -^vere  ftationed  near  them,  not  with  a  defign  to  inr 
A  ^^     fult  or  irritate  men  in  diftrefs,  but,  in  cafe  of  need, 
6q.  *    to  preferve  peace  and  good  order.     Antonius  and 
Varus,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  negleQ:  the  op- 
portunity of  negociating  with  Vitellius.     By  fre- 
quent melfengers  they  offered  for  himfelf  a  fup- 
ply  of  money,  and  a  fafe  retreat  in  Campania,  up- 
on condition  that  he  ihould  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  furrender  himfelf  and  his  children  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  Vefpafian.     Letters  to  the  fame  effect 
were   alfo  fent   to  him  by  Mucianus.     Vitellius 
liftened  to  thefe  propofals.     He  even  went  fo  far, 
as  to  amufe  himfelf  with  fettling  the  number  of 
his  train,  and   to  talk  of  the  fpot  on  the  lea  fhore 
where  he  intended  to  fix  his  retreat.     Such  was 
the  ftupidity    that   benumbed   his    faculties :   if 
others  would  not  remember  that  he  had  been  em- 
peror of  Rome,  he  himfelf  was  willing  to  for- 
get it. 

LXIV.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  lead- 
ing men  endeavoured, by  fecret  exhortations,  to  in- 
cite Flavins  Sabinus,  the  prsefect  of  the  city,  to  take 
an  aftive  part  in  the  approaching  revolution,  and 
claim  a  (liare  in  the  fame  and  fplendour  of  fo 
great  an  event.  "  The  city  cohorts,"  they  faid, 
*'  were  all  devoted  to  him  ;  the  foldiers  of  the 
"  night-watch  (a)  would  join  them  ;  and  their 
"  own  Haves  might  be  called  forth.  Every  thing 
"  favoured  the  enterprife,  and  nothing  cculd 
"  withftand  the  victorious  arms  of  a  party,  in 
^'  whofe  favour  fortune  has  already  decided. 
*^'  Why  leave  to  Varus  and  Antonius  the  whole 
'"^  glory  of  the  war  \  Vitellius  had  but  a  few  co- 
"  horts  left,  a  mere  handful  of  men,  alarmed  at 

"  the 
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*'  the  news  from  every  quarter,  and  overwhelmed  BOOK 

**  with  fear.     The  minds   of  the  populace  were     III. 

**  always  wavering,    fond    of  change,  and  rea- 

*'  dy  to  fhift  to  the  fide  of  the  ftrongeft.    Let 

"  Sabinus  fliew  himfelf,  and  the   acclamations, 

"  now  given  to  Vitellius,  would  be  as   loud  for 

*'  Vefpafian.     As  to  ViteUius,  the  tide  of  prof- 

"  perity    overpowered  him;  what  mufl  now  be 

*'  his   cafe,   when  he  fees  deftrudion   on  every 

"  fide  ?    To  end  the  war,  be  mafter  of  Rome  ; 

*'  that   will    confummate   all,  and  the  merit  as 

"  well  as  the  glory  v/ill  be  yours.     Who  fo  fit  as 

"  Sabinus  to  fecure  the  fovereign  power  for  his 

"  brother  ?   And  whom  can  Vefpafian,  with  fo 

*'  much  propriety,  wifh  to  fee  the  feccnd  man  in 

*'  the  empire.** 

LXV.  These  temptations,  bright  as  they  were, 
made  no  imprelTion  on  Sabinus.  Enfeebled  by 
old  age,  he  was  no  longer  alive  to  motives  of  am- 
bition. His  inaftivity  was  by  fome  imputed  to  a 
jealous  fpirit,  that  wifhed  to  retard  the  elevation 
of  his  brother.  Sabinus  was  the  elder,  and,  while 
both  remained  in  a  private  llation,  always  took 
the  lead,  fuperior  not  only  in  point  of  fortune, 
but  alfo  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  When  Vef- 
pafian flood  in  need  of  pecuniary  afliftance,  Sabi- 
nus fupported  his  credit,  but  according  to  re- 
port, fecured  himfelf  by  a  mortgage  fa  J  on  his 
brother'shoufe  and  lands.  From  that  time  they  lived 
on  good  terms,  preferving  the  exteriors  of  friend- 
ihip,  while  mutual  animofity  was  fuppofed  to  be 
fuppreifed  in  filence.  Such  were  the  fufpiciona 
that  prevailed  at  the  time.  The  fair  and  probable 
conftruftion  is,  that  Sabinus,  a  m.an  of  a  meek 
difpofition,  wilhed  to  fpare  the  effufion  of  blood, 
and,  with  that  intent,  held  frequent  conferences 
with  Vitellius,  in  order  to  compromife  the  dif- 
pute,  and  fettle  the  terms  of  a  general  pacification. 

We 
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BOOK  We  are  told,  that,  having  agreed,  in  private,  on 
HI.  the  preliminary  articles,  they  ratified  a  final  treaty 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  fbj,  in  the  prefence.of 
'  Cluvius  Rufus  fcj  and  Silius  Italicus  fdj,  who 
attended  as  witnefles.  The  fcene  was  not  without 
a  number  of  fpeftators,  who  flood  at  a  diftance, 
watching  the  looks  and  behaviour  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  Vitellius  fhewed  in  his  countenance 
an  air  of  forrow  and  abjed  humility.  Sabinus 
fcorned  to  infult  a  man  in  diftrefs ;  he  feemed  to 
feel  for  the  unfortunate. 

LXVI.  Vitellius  had  long  fmce  diverted 
himfelf  of  every  warlike  paffion,  and,  if  to  per- 
fuade  others  had  been  as  eafy  as  to  degrade  him- 
felf, Vefpafian's  army  might  have  taken  polTeflion. 
of  the  city  of  Rome  unftained  with  blood.  But 
his  friends  were  (till  firm  in  his  interefl ;  their 
zeal  wais  not  to  be  fubdued  ;  they  rejected  all 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  with  warmth  pro- 
teiled  againfl  a  peace,  which  brought  with  it  no 
fecuritv,  but  depended  altogether  on  the  will  and 
pleafure  of  the  conqueror.  "  Was  it  probable 
"  that  Vefpafian  would  have  the  magnanimity  to 
"  let  his  rival  live  fecure  in  a  private  ftation  ? 
"  Would  the  vanquiihed  bear  it  ?  The  friends  of 
"  a  fallen  emperor  would  commiferate  his  cafe, 
*'  and  that  commiferation  would  be  his  certain 
"  ruin  faj  ;  the  ruin,  it  was  true,  of  a  man  ad- 
"  vanced  in  years,  who  had  feen  the  viciffitudes 
"  of  good  and  evil  fortune.  But  what  would  be 
"  the  fituation  of  his  fon  ?  What  name,  what 
"  rank,  what  charader  could  be  bellowed  on 
"  him,  who  had  been  already  honoured  with  the 
"  title  of  Germanicus  ?  The  prefent  offer  pro- 
'■'•  mifes  a  fupply  of  money,  a  houfehold  train, 
••'  and  a  fafe  retreat  in  the  delightful  regions  of 
"  Campania  :  but  when  Vefpafian  feizes  the  im- 
**"  perial  dignity,  neither  he,  nor  his  friends,  nor 

"  even 
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•"'  even  his  armies,  will  think  themfelves  fecure,  BOOK 
"  till,  by  the  death  of  a  rival,  they  crufh  the  III. 
*'  feeds  of  future  contention.  Even  Fabius  Va-  "•^^ — -^ 
*'  lens,  though  a  prifoner,  and,  while  they  feared  ^^*  ^• 
"  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  reierved  as  a  pledge  in  the  ^  ^ 
■^^  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  thought  at  laft  too  69.  ' 
"  formidable,  and  for  that  reafon  he  fell  a  facri- 
'*  fice.  And  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  Antonius, 
"  and  Fufcus,  or  Mucianus,  that  pillar  of  the  par- 
*'  ty,  will  not  make  the  fame  ufe  of  their  power 
"  over  Vitellius?  Pompeywas  purfued  to  death  by 
*'  Julius  Casfar,  and  Mark  Anthony  by  Auguf- 
"  tus.  But,  perhaps,  fuperior  fentiment  and  true 
"  greatnefs  of  foul  are  to  be  expected  from  Vef- 
"  pafian  !  Let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves.  He  is 
"  now  a  new  man,  formerly  the  client  (^^ J,  the 
"  creatures  of  Vitellius,  who,  at  that  time,  was 
"  joined  in  the  confulfnip  with  the  emperor  Clau- 
"  dius.  All  motives  confpire  to  roufe  and  ani- 
"  mate  the  emperor  :  the  dignity  of  an  illuilrious 
"  line,  the  office  of  cenfor,  three  confulfhips  held 
"  by  his  father,  with  the  various  honours  heaped 
"  on  his  family.  Thefe  are  powerful  incentives. 
''  They  call  aloud  for  fome  bold  effort  of  cou- 
"  rage,  or,  at  the  v/orft,  of  brave  defpair.  The 
"  foldiers  are  dill  determined  to  meet  every  dan- 
"  ger,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  people  nothing  can 
*'  alter.  In  all  events,  no  calamity  can  be  fo  bad 
*'  as  that,  into  which  VitelHus  feems  willing  to 
"  plunge  himfelf.  If  vanquifhed,  we  muft  periih 
"  by  the  fword  ;  if  we  furrender,  what  will  be 
"  the  cafe  ?  An  ignominious  death.  To  choofe 
"  between  infamy  and  glory,  is  all  that  now  re- 
*'  mains.  The  only  queilion  is,  Shall  we  tamely 
"  refign  our  lives,  amidft  the  fcorn  and  infolence 
^'  of  the  enemy  ?  or  Ihall  we  acl  like  men,  and 
■  ^  die  fword  in  hand,  v^^ith  honour  and  applaufe  ?'* 

LXVII. 
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BOOK  LXVII.  ViTELLius  was  deaf  to  every  manly 
III.  feiitiment.  An  obftinate  refiftance  might  render 
the  conqueror  inexorable  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  that  confi deration  overpowered  him  with 
grief  and  tendernefs.  His  mother  was  now  no 
more.  Worn  out  with  age,  fhe  died  a  few  days 
before,  happy  not  to  behold  the  downfal  of  her 
family.  From  the  elevation  of  her  fon  fhe  deriv- 
ed nothing,  except  the  anxiety,  that  preyed  upon 
her  fpirits,  and  the  fame  of  a  blamelefs  charafter. 
On  the  fifteenth  before  the  calends  of  January 
(^),  the  defeftion  of  the  legions  and  cohorts,  that 
furrendered  at  Narnia,  reached  the  ears  of  Vitel- 
lius.  On  receipt  of  that  difmal  intelligence,  he 
Tvent  forth  from  his  palace  in  mourning  apparel 
CbJ,  furrounded  by  his  family  in  deep  afflidion. 
His  infant  fon  was  carried  in  a  frnall  litter,  with 
all  the  appearance  of  a  funeral  ceremony.  The 
populace  followed  in  crowds,  with  unavailing 
fhouts,  and  flattery  out  of  feafon.  The  foldiers 
marched  in  fullen  filence. 

LXVIII,  In  that  vafl:  multitude,  no  man  was 
fo  infenfible  of  the  events  and  fudden  revolutions 
of  human  life,  as  not  to  be  touched  by  the  mifery 
of  the  fcene  before  him.  They  faw  an  emperor, 
but  a  little  before  mafter  of  the  Roman  world, 
abandoning  his  palace,  and,  in  the  midft  of  a  vafl 
crowd  of  citizens  aflTembled  round  him,  proceeding 
through  the  ftrcets  of  Rome  to  abdicate  the  im- 
perial dignity.  No  eye  had  feen  a  fpeftacle  fo 
truly  afPefting  :  no  ear  had  heard  of  fo  difmal  a 
cataftrophe.  Csefar,  the  dictator,  fell  by  fudden 
violence ;  Caligula  periihed  by  a  dark  confpiracy  ; 
Nero  fled  through  devious  paths,  while  the  {hade 
of  night  concealed  his  difgrace ;  Pifo  and  Galba 
may  be  faid  to  have  died  in  battle.  Vitellius,  before 
an  afTembly  of  the  people  called  by  himfelf,  in  the 

midft 
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midft  of  his  own  foldiers,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  ^  q  q  j^ 
concourfe  of  women,  who  beheld  the  fad  reverfe  m. 
of  fortune,  by  his  own  a6l  depofed  himfelf.  In  a  ^-^-v-'^-/ 
fhort  but  pathetic  fpeech,  he  declared  his  volun-  ^'  ^'  ^• 
tary  abdication.  "  I  retire,"  he  faid,  "  for  the  /^^ 
"  fake  of  peace  and  the  good  of  the  common-  go. 
"  wealth  :  retain  me  ftill  in  your  memory,  and 
*'  view  with  ati  eye  of  pity  the  misfortunes  of 
"  my  brother,  my  wife,  and  infant  children.  I 
"  aft:  no  more.*'  He  raifed  his  fon  in  his  c.rms, 
and  (hewed  him  to  the  people  ;  he  turned  to  indi- 
viduals ;  he  implored  the  compafTion  of  all.  A 
gufh  of  tears  fupprefled  his  voice  :  in  that  dif. 
trefs,  taking  his  fword  from  his  fide,  and  addref- 
fmg  himfelf  to  Ccccilius  Simplex  (^a),  the  conful, 
who  flood  near  him,  he  offered  to  deliver  it  into 
his  hands,  as  the  fymbol  of  authority  over  the 
lives  of  the  Roman  citizens.  The  conful  refufed 
to  accept  it,  and  the  people,  with  violent  uproar, 
oppofed  his  refignation.  Vitellius  left  the  place. 
His  intention  was  to  lay  down  all  the  enfigns  of 
fovereignty  in  the  temple  of  Concord  (^),  and 
feek  an  humble  retreat  in  his  brother's  houfe. 
This  again  met  with  a  ftrong  oppofition  from  the 
populace.  The  general  cry  vvas.  that  the  houfe 
of  a  private  citizen  was  not  a  proper  manfion  : 
all  infilled  on  his  returning  to  the  palace.  The 
crowd  obftruded  the  flreets,  and  no  pafs  was  left 
open,  except  that  called  the  Sacred  Way.  In  con- 
fufion,  dillrafted,  and  left  Vv'ithout  advice,  Vitel- 
lius returned  to  the  palace. 

LXIX.  The  abdication  of  the  prince  was  foon 
known  throughout  the  city.  Upon  the  firft  in- 
telligence, Flavius  Sabinus  fent  orders  in  writing 
to  the  tribunes  of  the  cohorts,  commanding  them 
to  reftrain  the  violent  fpirit  of  the  foldiers.  The 
leading  members  of  the  fenate,  as  if  the  whole 
power  of  the  flate  was  falling  at  once  into  the  hands 

of 
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BOOK  Vefpafian,  went  in  a  body  to  the  houfe  ©f  Sabinu^, 
III-      A  numerous  band  of  the   equeflrian  order,  with 

^"^^'"'^^  the  city  foldiers,  and  the  night-watch,  followed 
ft  ^^^  example  of  the  fathers.     They  were  there  in- 

A.  !)■     formed   of  the  zeal  of  the  people  for  Vitellius, 
^p.      and  the  menaces  thrown  out  by  the  German  co- 
horts.    Sabi-ius  was  too  far  advanced  to  think  of 
a  retreat.     Individuals  trembled  for  themfelves  : 
if  they  difperfed,  the   Vitellians  might  feize   the 
opportunity  to  lay  a  fcene  of  blood.     To  prevent 
that  terrible  difafter,  they  urged  Sabinus  to  take 
up  arms,  and    fhew  himfelf  in   force  to  the  peo- 
ple.    But,    as   often  happens  in  preffing  exigen- 
cies, all  were  ready  to  advife,  and  few  to  fhare  the 
danger.     Sabinus    went  forth  at  the    head  of  a 
band  of  foldiers.     Near  the  Fundane  lake  (<?),  a 
bold  and  refolute  party  of  the  Vitellians  advanc- 
ed againft  him.     A  fkirmifh   enfued.     The  Vitel- 
lians had  the  advantage.     Sabinus  retreated  to  the 
fort  of  the  capitol,  and   in    that  flrong  hold  fhut 
himfelf  up   with  his  foldiers,  and  a  fmall  party  of 
fenators    and   Roman  knights.     A    lift  of  their 
names    cannot   be  given   with   any  precifion,  as 
numbers  afterwards,    in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian, 
aflumed  a  fliare    of  merit   in    that    tranfadtion. 
There  were  even  women,  who  dared  to  defy  the 
danger  of  a  fiege.     Among  thefe  the  moft  diftin- 
guiilied  was  Verulana  Graciha,  a  woman  of  high 
fpirit,  who  had  neither   children  nor  relations  to 
attraft  her,   but   aded  entirely  on   the  impulfe  of 
her  own  intrepid  genius.     The  Vitellians  inverted 
the  citadel,  but  guarded  the  paffes  with  fo  much 
negligence,  that  Sabinus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  was 
able  to  receive  into  the  place  his  own  children  (b)^ 
and  Domitian  his  brother's   fon.     At  the  fame 
time,  he  fent  difpatches   to  the  vidlorious  army, 
to  inform  the  chiefs  of  his   htuation,  and  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  immediate    relief.     The  befiegers    at- 
tempted 
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tempted  nothing  during  the  night.     Had  Sabinus  BOOK 
taken    advantage  of   their   inatlivity,    he  might      III. 
have  made  his  efcape  through  the  pafies  neglefted  ^^^r — ^ 
by    a   ferocious   enemy,  bold   and   refolute,  but  ^'^'  ^' 
fcorning  all  regular  difcipline,  and  impatient  of    jiJi)^ 
fatigue.     It   happened,  befides^  that  a   ftorm  of      69. 
rain  fell  with  all  the  violence  ot  the  winter  feafon. 
During  the  tempeft,  the  men  could  neither  fee  nor 
hear  one  another. 

LXX.  At  the  dawn  of  day, '; before  hoftilities 
commenced,  Sabinus  difpatched  Cornelius  Mar- 
tialis,  a  principal  centurion,  with  inftructions  to 
reprefent  to  Vitellius  the  treachery  of  his  conduct, 
in  open  violation  of  a  folemn  treaty.  "  The  late 
"  abdication  was  no  better  than  a  llate  farce, 
"  played  in  the  face  of  mankind,  to  deceive  the 
"  moil  iliuflrious  citizens.  For  what  other  pur- 
"  pofe  did  he  wifli  to  withdraw  to  his  brother's 
"  houfe,  fo  fituated  as  to  overlook  the  forum, 
"  and  attraft  the  eyes  of  the  public  ?  Why  not 
"  rather  choofe  the  manfion  of  his  wife,  a  fe- 
"  queflered  ftation  near  mount  Aventine  ?  For 
*'  him,  who  renounced  the  fovereign  power,  a 
"  placeof  obfcurity  was  the  fittefl.  But  Vitellius 
*'  fought  the  very  reverfe :  he  returned  to  his 
"  palace,  the  citadel,  as  it  were,  of  the  empire, 
*'  and  thence  fent  forth  a  military  force  to  deluge 
"  the  bed  part  of  the  city  with  innocent  blood. 
"  Even  the  capitol  v/as  no  longer  a  fanctuary. 
"  Durincr  the  raee  of  civil  war,  while  tlie  fate 
"  of  empire  hung  fufpended  betv/een  Vefpafian 
"  and  Vitelhus ;  vv'hile  the  legions  drenched  their 
*'  fwords  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  citizens  ; 
*'  while  cities  were  taken  by  ftorm,  and  whole 
"  cohorts  laid  down  their  arms ;  the  part  which 
"  Sabinus  acled,  was  that  of  a  fenator  and  a  civil 
"  magiftrate.  Both  the  Spains,  the  Upper  and 
"  Lower  Germany,  and  all  Britain  had  revolted; 

"  and 
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BOOK"  and  yet  the  brother  of  Vefpafian  preferved  his 
III.      «  fidelity  to  the  reigning   prince.     If  at  length 

^T^(r^  "  he  entered  into  a  negociati6n,  Vitellius  invited 
822  "  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  meeting.  The  ftipulated  terms 
A.  D.  **  were  advantageous  to  the  vanquifhed ;  and  to 
69.  "  the  conqueror  brought  nothing  but  fame  and 
"  honour.  If  Vitellius  repented  of  that  tranf- 
"  adtion,  why  point  his  arms  againfl  Sabinus, 
"  who  had  been  the  dupe  of  inhdious  pohcy  ? 
"  Why  befiege  the  fon  of  Vefpafian,  a  youth  not 
*«  yet  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  fa  J  ? 
*'  By  the  murder  of  an  old  man,  and  the  death 
*'  of  a  flripling,  what  advantage  could  be  gained  ? 
"  It  would  be  more  for  the  honour  of  Vitellius 
"  to  make  head  againft  the  legionSj  and  decide 
"  the  conteft  in  the  field  of  battle.  A  fingle 
*'  victory  would  end  the  war,  and  every  thing 
''  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  conqueror.**  Vi- 
tellius liftened  to  this  remonftrance  with  vifible 
marks  of  fear.  He  endeavoured  in  few  words  to 
clear  his  own  condud,  imputing  the  whole  mif- 
chief  to  the  foldiers,  whofe  intemperate  zeal  was 
no  longer  fubje£t  to  his  authority.  He  advifed 
Martialis  to  depart  through  a  private  part  of  the 
houfe,  left  the  foldiers  in  their  fury  {hould  deftroy 
the  negociator  of  a  peace  which  they  abhorred. 
He  himfelf  remained  in  his  palace,  unable  to  com- 
mand or  to  prohibit  any  meafure  whatever ;  a 
mere  phantom  of  power,  no  longer  emperor,  but 
ftill  the  caufe  of  civil  dilTenfion. 

LXXI.  MaPvTialis  had  no  fooner  entered  the 
capitol,  than  the  Vitellian  foldiers  appeared  before 
it ;  no  chief  to  lead  them  on ;  all  rufhing  for- 
ward with  impetuous  fury,  and  every  man  his 
own  commanding  officer.  Having  paffed  the 
forum,  and  the  temples  faj  that  furround  it, 
they  marched  up  the  hill  that  fronts  the  capitol, 
and,  after  halting  there  to  form  their  ranks,  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  in  regular  order  to  the  gates  of  the  citadel.  BOOK 
On  the  right  fide  of  the  afcent,  a  range  of  por-  III. 
ticos  had  been  built  in  ancient  times.  From  the  ^^-"^v-v^ 
top  of  thofe  edifices  the  befieged  annoyed  the  ^-  U.  C. 
enemy  with  ftones  and  tiles.  The  aflailants  had  /f^^A 
no  weapons  but  their  fwords.  To  wait  for  war-  g' 
like  engines  feemed  a  tedious  delay  to  men  im- 
patient for  the  affault.  They  threw  flaming 
torches  into  the  portico  neareft  at  hand ;  and, 
feeing  the  deftruftion  made  by  the  devouring 
flames,  were  ready  to  force  their  way  through  the 
gate  CbJ,ii  Sabinus  had  not  thrown  into  a  heap 
all  the  llatues  that  adorned  the  place,  and,  with 
thofe  venerable  monuments  of  antiquity,  blocked 
up  the  paffage.  The  Viteihans  pufiied  on  the 
alfault  in  two  different  quarters ;  one  near  the 
grove  of  the  afylum  fcj,  and  the  other  near  the 
hundred  fleps  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  fdj.  Both 
attacks  M'ere  unforefeen.  Near  the  afylum-grove 
the  aflair  grew  ferious.  On  that  fide  of  the  hill, 
the  houfcs,  which  had  been  built  during  a  long 
peace,  were  raifed  as  high  as  the  foundation  of  the 
capitol.  The  befiegers  climbed  to  the  top  of 
thofe  buildings,  infpite  of  every  eft'ort  to  flop 
their  progrefs.  The  roofs  were  immediately  fet 
on  fire,  but  whether  by  the  befieged,  or  the  be- 
fiegers fej,  is  uncertain,  The  current  opinion 
afcribed  it  to  the  former.  The  flame  loon  reach- 
ed the  contiguous  porticos,  and,  in  a  (hort  time, 
fpread  to  the  eagles  (a  fet  of  pillars  fo  called)  that 
fupported  the  buildings.  The  wood,  being  old 
and  dry,  was  fo  much  fuel  to  increafe  the  fire. 
In  the  conflagration  that  followed,  the  capitol, 
with  all  its  gates  fhut,  and  neither  ftormed  by 
the  enemy,  nor  defended  by  Sabinus,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground. 

LXXII.  From  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
that  hour,  the  Roman  people  had  felt  no  cala- 

VoL.  III.  T  mity 
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BOOK  mity   fo   deplorable,  no   difgrace  fo  humiliating 
in.      Without  the  (hock    of  a  foreign  enemy,  and,  if 

"^T^C^  "^^'e  except  the  vices  of  the  age,  without  any  par- 
g  '  *  ticular  caufe  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven, 
jf^.  D.  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  fupreme  of  gods  ;  a  temple, 
69.  built  in  ancient  times  ("a J  with  folemn  rites"  and 
religious  aufpices,  the  pledge  of  future  grandeur; 
which  neither  Porfena  (b),  when  Rome  furren- 
dered  to  his  arms,  nor  the  Gauls  (c),  when  they 
took  the  city  by  florm,  had  dared  to  violate;  that 
facred  edifice  was  now  demoliflied  by  the  rage  of 
men  contending  for  a  mafler  to  reign  over  them. 
The  capitol,  it  is  true,  was  once  before  deftroyed 
by  fire  during  the  violence  of  a  civil  war  (d)  ;  but 
the  guilt  was  then  confined  to  the  treachery  of  a 
few  incendiaries,  the  madnefs  of  evil-minded  men. 
In  the  prefent  junclure,  it  was  befieged  with  open 
hoflility,  and  in  the  face  of  day  involved  in  flames. 
And  what  adequate  motive  ?  What  object  in  view 
to  atone  for  fo  wild  a  phrenfy  ?  Was  the  fword 
drawn  in  the  caufe  of  public  liberty  ? 

Tarquinius  Prifcus,  during  the  war  which  he 
waged  againft  the  Sabines,  bound  himfelf  by  a 
vow  to  build  that  facred  ftructure.  He  after- 
wards laid  the  foundation,  on  a  plan  fuggefted  by 
his  own  valt  idea  of  the  riling  grandeur  of  the 
empire,  but  inconfiflent  with  the  circumftances 
of  an  infant  (late.  Servius  TuUius,  aflilfed  by 
the  zeal  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  went  on  with  the 
work,  and  after  him  Tarquin  the  Proud,  with  the 
fpoils  of  SuelTa  Pometia  (e),  added  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  building.  But  the  glory  of  com- 
pleting the  defign  was  referved  for  the  sera  of 
liberty,  when  kings  were  depofed  and  baniflied  for 
ever.  It  was  under  the  republic  that  Horatius 
Pulvillus  CfJ,  in  his  fecond  confulfliip,  performed 
the  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  temple,  at  that 
time  fimfhed   with  fo  much  grandeur,  that  the 

wealth 
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wealth  of  after  ages  could  do  no  more  than  grace  ,,  ^  ^  ,^ 
it  with  new  embellifhments :  to  its  magnificence      jjj^ 
nothing  could    be  added.      Four   hundred   and  .»— ,r--j 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  confulihip  of  Lu-  A.  U.  C. 
cius  Scipio  and  Caius  Norbanus  (g),  it  was  burnt    ^^Ir 
to  the  ground,  and  again  rebuilt  on  the  old  foun-      g     ' 
dation.     Sylla,  who  in   that  jundure    had   tri- 
umphed over  all  oppofition  to  his  arms,  undertook 
the  care  of  the  building:  the  glory  of  dedicating 
it  would  have  crowned  his  felicity  (b) ;  but  that 
honour  was  referved    for   Lutatius  Catulus  (/), 
whofe  name,   amidfl  fo  many  noble  monuments 
of  the  Ca;fars,  remained  in  legible   charaders  till 
the  days  of  ViteUius.     Such  was  the  facred  build- 
ing, which  the  madnefs  of  the  times  reduced  to 
allies. 

LXXill.  The  fire,  when  it  firft  began  to  rage, 
threw  the  combatants  into  the  utmoll  confufion, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  befieged  the  diftrefs  was 
greateft.  The  ViteUian  foldiers,  in  the  moment  of 
difficulty,  wanted  neither  fkill  nor  courage.  In 
the  oppofite  party  the  men  were  feized  with  a 
panic,  and  the  commander  had  neither  fpirit  nor 
prefence  of  mind.  Benumbed  and  torpid,  he 
loft  his  powers  of  fpeech,  and  even  the  faculties 
of  eyes  and  ears.  No  refources  in  himfelf,  he 
was  deaf  to  the  advice  of  others.  Alarmed  by 
every  fudden  noife,  he  went  forward,  he  returned; 
he  ordered  what  he  had  forbidden,  and  counter- 
manded what  he  had  ordered.  In  this  diftradion 
all  directed,  and  none  obeyed.  They  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  each  man  began  to  fliift  for  him^ 
felf.  They  fled,  they  hid  themfelves  in  lurking- 
places;  the  Vitellians  burft  in  with  fire  and 
fv/ord  ;  a  fcene  of  carnage  followed.  A  few 
gallant  fpirits*  made  a  brave  I'tifiltance,  and  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  attempt.  The  moft  diftinguiflied 
%vere  Cornelius  Martialis,  iEmihus  Pacenfis,  Caf- 
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BOOIvperius  Niger,  and  Didiiis  Scseva:  all  thefe  met 
their  fate  with  undaunted  courage.  Fiavius  Sa- 
binus,  without  his  fword,  and  not  fo  much  as  at- 
tempting to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  was  furrounded 
by  a  band  of  the  Vitellians.  C)uindius  Atticus  (rf), 
the  conful,  was  alfo  taken  prifoner.  The  enfigns 
of  his  magiftracy  difcovered  him  to  the  foldiers  ; 
and  the  haughty  flyle  in  which  he  had  iflTued 
feveral  edicts,  in  their  tenour  favourable  to  Vef- 
pafian,  and  injurious  to  Vitellius,  made  him  an 
object  of  refentment.  The  refl  by  various  ftrata- 
gems  made  their  efcape:  fome  in  the  difguife  of 
llaves;  others  aflifted  by  the  fidelity  of  their 
friends,  and  by  their  care  concealed  under  the 
baggage.  A  few,  who  had  caught  the  military 
word,  by  which  the  Vitellians  knew  each  other, 
ufed  it  with  confidence  in  their  queftions  and 
anfwers  to  all  that  came  in  their  way.  The  bold- 
nefs  of  the  experiment  faved  their  lives. 

LXXIV,  DoMiTiAN,  on  the  firft  irruption  of 
the  befiegers,  was  conveyed  to  the  apartments  of 
the  warden  of  the  temple,  and  there  protefted  till 
one  of  his  freedmen  had  the  addrefs  to  condud 
him,  clad  in  a  linen  veitment,  amidft  the  band  of 
facriliccrs,  to  the  place  called  VeUibrum,  where  he 
lodged  him  lafe  under  the  care  of  Cornelius 
Primus,  a  man  firndy  attached  to  Vefpafian. 
Domitian,  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  threw 
down  the  warden's  lodge,  and  on  the  fame  fpot 
built  a  chapel  to  Jupiter  the  Conservator, 
with  a  marble  altar,  on  which  the  flory  of  his 
efcape  was  engraved  at  length.  Being  afterwards 
invefled  with  the  imperial  dignity,  he  dedicated  a 
magnificent  temple  to  Jupiter  the  Guardian, 
and  a  ftatue  reprefenting  the  god  with  the  young 
prince  in  his  arms.  Sabinus  and  Quin6:ius  Atti- 
cus  were  conducted  in  fetters  to  the  prefence  of 
Vitellius.     He  received  them   without  a  word  of 

reproach, 
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reproach,  or  fo  much  as  an  anpjry  look,  though  BOOK 
the  foldiers,  with  rage  and  vociferation,  infifted      ill. 
on  their  right  to  murder  both,  demanding,  at  the  ^-— y-^^ 
fame  time,  the  reward  due  to  them  for  their  late  •^"  ^'  ^' 
exploits.     The   inferior   populace,   with  violent    ^  -^ 
uproar,  called  for  immediate  vengeance  on  Sabi-      69. 
nus,  not  forgetting  to  mingle  with  their  fury  the 
language  of  adulation  to   Vitellius,  who  endea- 
voured to  addrefs  them    from  the    fiairs  of  the 
palace  :   but  the  ftorm  was  too  outrageous.     The 
mob  fell  upon  Sabinus.     He  died  under  repeated 
blows.     The  aflafiins  cut  off  his  head,  and  drag- 
ged the  mangled  body  to  the  common  charnel. 

LXXV.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who  me- 
rited a  better  fate.  He  had  carried  arms  five- 
and-thirty  years  in  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
diftinguilhed  by  'his  civil  and  military  conducl. 
His  integrity  and  love  of  juftice  were  never  quef- 
tioned.  His  fault  was  that  of  talking  too  much. 
In  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  during  which  he  ad- 
miniftered  the  province  of  M^efia,  and  twelve 
more,  while  he  was  governor  of  Rome,  malice 
itfelf  could  find  no  other  blemilh  in  his  character. 
In  the  laft  aft  of  his  life  he  was  condemned  for 
inactivity  and  want  of  fpirit  5  others  faw  in  his 
conduct  a  man  of  moderation,  who  wiflied  to 
prevent  the  effufion  of  Roman  blood.  Before 
the  elevation  of  Vefpafian,  all  agree  that  he  was 
the  head  and  ornament  of  his  family.  That  his 
fall  was  matter  of  joy  to  Mucianus,  feems  well 
attefted.  In  general,  his  death  was  confidered  as 
an  event  of  public  utility,  fince  all  emulation  be- 
tVv'een  two  men  likely  to  prove  dangerous  rivals, 
one  as  the  emperor's  brother,  and  the  other  as  a 
colleague  in  pov/er,  was  now  extinguilhed.  The 
conful,  Quinftius  Atticus,  was  the  next  vi£lim 
demanded  by  the  populace.  Vitellius  oppofed 
their  fury.  He  thought  himfelf  bound  in  grati- 
tude 
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35  0  0  K  tilde  to  prote^  a  man,   who,  being  interrogated 
^^^-      concerning  the  dellruclion  of  the  capitol,  avowed 

y^'pr"  himfelf  the  author  of  the  misfortune,  and  by  that 
'g,J     'truth,  or   well-timed  lie,    took  upon  himfelf  the 
A.  D.    whole   load  of  guilt,   exonerating  the    Vitellian 
69.      party. 

LXXVI.  DuRiNr,  thefe  tranfadions,  Lucius 
Vitellius,  having  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Feronia  (a),  formed  a  defign  to 
ftorm  the  city  of  Tarracina.  The  garrifon,  con- 
fiiiinp^  of  marines  and  gladiators,  remained  pent 
up  within  the  walls,  not  daring  to  fally  out,  and 
face  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  The  gladia- 
tors, as  has  been  mentioned,  were  under  the 
command  of  Julianus,  and  the  marines  under 
that  of  Apollinaris ;  two  men  immerfed  in  lloth 
and  luxury,  by  their  vices  more  like  common 
gladiators,  than  fuperior  officers.  No  fentinels 
Itationed,  no  night-watch  to  prevent  a  fudden 
alarm,  and  no  care  taken  to  guard  the  works, 
they  paffed  both  day  and  night  in  drunken  jol- 
lity. '  The  windings  of  that  delightful  coaft  re- 
founded  with  notes  of  joy,  and  the  foldiers  were 
fpread  about  the  country  to  provide  for  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  two  commanders,  who  never  thought 
of  war  except  when  it  became  the  fubjecl  over 
their  bottle.  Apinias  Tiro  had  left  the  place  a 
few  days  before,  in  order  to  procure  fupplies  for 
the  commaading  officers.  By  exacting  prefents 
and  contributions  from  the  municipal  towns,  he 
inflamed  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  gaining  ill 
will  in  every  quarter,  and  for  his  party  no  accef- 
fion  of  Itrength. 

LXXVIi.  Things  remained  in  this  pofture, 
when  a  flave,  belonging  to  Verginius  Capito,  de- 
fcrted  to  Lucius  Viteilius,  with  an  offer  to  head 
a  detachment,  and,  by  furprife,  make  himfelf 
Hialler  cf  the  citadel,  unprovided,  as  it  then  was, 

with 
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with  a  fufficient  force  to  guard  the  works.  His  jj  q  O  K 
propofal  was  accepted.  In  the  dead  of  night  he  m. 
iet  out  with  a  party  of  light-armed  cohorts,  and,  K.y^'-^u 
having  gained  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  took  his  A.  U.  C. 
ftation  ever  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  From  that  S22. 
eminence  the  foldiers  poured  down  with  impc-  ^ 
tuous  fury,  not  to  a  battle,  but  to  a  fcene  of  car- 
nage and  deilruclion.  They  fell  upon  a  defence- 
lefs  multitude,  the  greateft  part  unarmed,  fome 
running  to  fnatch  up  their  Vv-eapons,  others  fcarce 
avv'ake,  and  all  thrown  into  conflernation  by  the 
general  uproar,  by  the  darknefs,  the  clangor  of 
trumpets,  and  the  fliouts  of  the  enemy.  A  few 
of  the  gladiators  made -a  brave  refinance,  and 
fold  their  lives  at  the  deareft  rate.  The  reft  fled 
to  the  fhips.  Terror  and  confufion  followed 
them.  The  peafants  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
intermixed  with  the  troops,  and  all  together  fell 
in  one  promifcuous  flaughter.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  tumult  fix  light  galleys  broke  lopfe  from 
their  moorings.  On  board  of  one  of  them,  Apol- 
linaris,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  made  his 
efcape.  The  reft  were  either  taken,  or,  by  the 
weight  of  the  crowd  that  ruflied  on  board,  funk 
to  the  bottom.  Julianus  was  conducted  to  Lu- 
cius VitelHus,  and,  in  his  prefence,  flrft  ignonii- 
nioufly  fcourged,  and  then  put  to  death.  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Lucius,  the  commanding  officer,  was 
accufed  of  exulting  with  pride  and  cruelty  amidft 
the  carnage  that  laid  wafte  the  city  of  Tarracina. 
She  is  faid  to  have  appeared  with  a  fword  girt  by 
her  fide,  adding  mockery  and  infult  to  the  hor- 
rors of  that  tragic  fcene.  'i'he  general,  to  mark 
fo  brilliant  a  viftory,  fent  a  letter  v;veathed  with 
laurel  {a)  to  his  brother,  defifing,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  know  whether  he  ftiould  direftly  march 
forward  to  Rome,  or  ftay  to  hnifli  the  entire  re- 
dudion  of  Campania.      The   delay   was  of  the 

greateft 
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BOOK  greateft  moment,  not  only  to  Vefpafian's  party, 
III.      but  to  the  commonwealth.     A  fierce  and  favage 
>— ■^vr-'*-'  foldiery,  fluflied  with  fuccefs,  and  to  their  natu- 
A.  U.  C-  Y3\  ferocity  adding  the  infolence  of  vitlory,  had 
.  ^^*      they  been  immediately  led  to  Rome,  would,  be- 
60.  *    yoi"^*-^  ^^^  doubt,  have  renewed  the  war  v/ith  dread- 
ful havoc,  and,   perhaps,  the  deflruclion  of  the 
city.     On  fuch  an  occafion,  Lucius  Vitellius  was 
an  officer  to  be  dreaded.     Though  his  charafter 
was  decried  and  infamous,  he  wanted  neither  ta- 
lents nor  vigour  of  mind.     Like  all,  who  fucceed 
by  profperous  Vv^ickednefs,  he  had  raifed  himfelf 
to  eminence,  and  what  good  men  obtain  by  their 
virtues  he  accomplifned  by  his  vices. 

LXXVIIL  Meanwhile,  Vefpafian's  army,  in- 
a^ive  ever  fince  their  departure  from  Narnia,  loi- 
tered away  the  time  at  Ocriculum  (n),  amufing 
themfelves  wiih  the  celebration  of  the  Saturna- 
lian  felHval  (/:).  To  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Mu- 
cianus,  was  the  oflienfible  reafon  for  this  ill-timed 
delay.  Motives  of  a  different  nature  were  im- 
puted to  Antonius.  Vitellius,  it  was  faid,  had 
tampered  with  him  by  letters,  and,  to  entice  him 
from  his  party,  promifed  the  confulfhip,  and  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  with  a  fplendid  fortune. 
With  a  confiderabie  number  this  accufation  had 
no  kind  of  weight.  They  treated  it  as  a  mere 
calumny,  the  invention  of  artful  men,  who  wifti- 
ed  to  pay  their  court  to  Mucianus.  Many  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  a  deliberate  plan, 
ieitled  by  all  the  general  officers,  who  rather 
chofe  to  alarm  the  city  of  Rome  with  diftant 
terrors,  than  to  carry  defolation  within  the  walls, 
efpecially  fince  the  ftrongefl  cohorts  had  aban- 
doned Vitellius,  and  that  prince,  left  as  he  was, 
without  hopes  of  fuccour,  would  probably  end 
the  contefl  by  a  voluntary  abdication.  This  de- 
fign,  however  wife  and  prudent,  was  defeated, 

at 
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at  firfl,  by  the  raflmefs,  and,  in  the  end,  by  the  BOOK 
irrefohition,  of  Sabinus.     That  officer  had  taken      III. 
up  arms  with  a  fnew  of  courage,  and  vet  was  not  "'^ — ^i — -^ 
able,  againfi:  fo  fmall  a  force  as  three  cohorts,  to     * 
defend  the  capitol ;  a  fortrefs  ftrong  enough  to    a.  D. 
fland  the  fhock  of  powerful  armies,  and  always       69. 
deemed  impregnable.     But   the  truth  is,  where 
all  were  guilty  of  mifccndu(^,  the  blame  cannot 
well  be  fixed  on  any  one  in  particular.     Mucia- 
nus,   by  the   ftudied   ambiguity   of  his    letters, 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  vi6lorious  army;  and 
Antonius,  by  obfequious   compliances,  or,    per- 
haps, with  a  defign  to  blacken   the  charatler  of 
Mucianus,  was  v/iiling  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
inactivity.      The  reft   of  the   oiiicers  concluded 
haftily  that  the  war  was  ended,  and,  by  that  mil- 
take,  occafioned  all  the  difailers  that  clofed  the 
fcene.     Even  Petilius  Cerealis,  who  had  been  fent 
forward  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand   horfe,  with 
orders  to  proceed  by  rapid  marches  through  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  and  to  enter  Rome  by  the 
Salarian  road  (r),  did  not  pulh  on  with  vigour. 
The  chiefs  heard,  at  lad,  that  the  capitol  was  be- 
fieged,  and  that  intelligence  roufed  them  from 
their  lethargy. 

LXXIX.  Antonius,  in  the  night  time,  made 
a  forv/ard  movement  towards  the  city  of  Rome. 
He  purfued  the  Flaminian  road,  and,  by  a  forc- 
ed march,  arrived  at  the  red  rocks  (ei)  ;  but 
the  mifchief  had  already  happened.  At  that 
place  he  received  intelligence,  that  Sabinus  was 
murdered  ;  that  the  capitol  lay  fmcking  on  the 
ground ;  that  the  populace,  joined  by  the  flaves, 
had  taken  up  arms  for  Vitellius,  and  that  all 
Rome  was  wild  with  conilernatlon.  At  the  fame 
time,  Pctihus  Cerealis  met  wiih  a  defeat.  That 
general,  defcifuig  an  enemy,  whom  he  confider- 
cd  as  already  conquered,  advanced  incautioufiy 

to 
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B  O  O  K  f^  attack  a  party  of  horfe  and   infantry.     The 

III.      battle  was  fought  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Rome, 

^--^. — ^  at  a  place  where  the  land  was   divided  into  irar- 

A     T  T    r^  • 

s  ^"^^^i  interfered   by  narrow  roads,  and  covered 

A.'d.  '^^'^^^  buildings;  a  fpot  well  known  to  the  Vitel- 
69.  lians,  but,  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  defiles, 
every  way  difadvantageous.  Nor  did  the  cavalry 
under  Cerealis  att  with  unanimity  or  equal  ar- 
dour. They  had  among  them  a  party  of  the 
men,  who  laid  down  their  arms  at  Narnia,  and 
all  of  that  defcription  waited  to  fee  the  illue  of 
the  battle.  TuUius  Flavianus,  who  commanded 
a  fquadrc.'i  of  Vefpafian's  horfe,  was  taken  pri- 
foner.  -  The  reft  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
conquering  troops  purfued  the  runaways  as  far 
as  Fidencs  fbj. 

LXXX.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Vitelllans  in  this 
engagement  infpired  the  partifans  at  Rome  with 
new  courage.  The  populace  had  recourfe  to 
arms.  A  few  were  provided  with  {hields  ;  the 
reft  fnatched  up  whatever  weapons  fell  in  their 
way.  V/ith  one  voice  they  demanded  the  fignal 
for  the  attack.  Vitellius  commended  their  zeal, 
and  ordered  them  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  he  convened 
the  fenate.  The  fathers  fent  ambafi'adors  to  the 
feveral  chiefs,  with  inftruclions  to  propofe,  in 
the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  a  plan  of  paci- 
fication. The  deputies,  chofen  for  this  purpofe, 
were  varioufly  received.  In  the  camp  of  Petilius 
Cerealis  thev  were  in  danerer  of  their  lives.  The 
foldiers  difdained  all  terms  of  accommodation, 
and,  in  their  fury,  attacked  the  ambafl'adors. 
The  prtetor  Arulenus  Rufticus  (u)  was  wounded. 
By  this  outrage  the  rights  of  ambaifadors  were 
violated,  and,  in  the  pcrlbnal  dignity  of  the  man, 
virtue  itfclf  was  infulted.  The  attendants  in  his 
train  weve  obliged  to  fiy.  The  li(5tor,  who  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  to  open  a  paiTage  through  the  crowd,  book 
was  murdered  on  the  fpot ;  and,  if  the  guard,      m. 
appointed   by   Cerealis,    had    not    interpofed  in  ^•■*-v---J 
time,  the  law  of  nations,  ever  refpefted  by   the  ^-  ^-  ^• 
moft  hoilile'ftates,  had  been  trampled  under  foot,     ?^^-^ 
and  the  ambafladors.  in  the  face  of  their  country,       5^.  * 
under  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  muft  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  brutal  rage  of  frantic  men.     The  de- 
puties, who  went  to  the  camp  of  Antonius,  met 
with  a  more  gentle  reception  j  but  were  indebted 
for  it,  not  to  the  pacific  temper  of  the  foldiers, 
but  to  the  authority  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

LXXXT.  It  happened  that  Mufonius  Rufus  (a% 
a  Roman  knight,  followed  in  the  train  of  the  am- 
baiTadors.  He  profefied  himfelf  devoted  to  the 
itudy  of  philofophy,  and  in  particular  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  floic  fed.  Full  of  his  boafted  fyf- 
tem,  he  mixed  among  the  foldiers,  and,  reafon- 
ing  much  concerning  good  and  evil,  began  a  dif- 
fertation  on  the  bleffings  of  peace,  and  the  cala- 
mities of  war.  Men  under  arms,  and  fierce  with 
victory,  were  not  likely  to  relifh  a  moral  lecture. 
His  pedantry  tired  the  patience  of  the  foldiers, 
and  became  a  fubjedl  of  ridicule.  The  philofo- 
pher  was  in  danger  of  being  roughly  treated,  if 
the  advice  of  the  more  confiderate,  and  the  me- 
naces of  others,  had  not  taught  him  to  fupprefs 
his  ill-timed  maxims  of  wifdom. 

The  veilal  virgins  (/;)  went  in  proceffion  to  the  v 
camp,  with  letters  from  Vitellius  addreifed  to 
Antonius,  in  fubflance  requefting  a  celTation  of 
arms  for  a  fingle  day.  In  the  interval  a  compro- 
mife  might  take  place,  and  prevent  the  havoc  of 
decifive  aftion.  The  veftal  train  received  every 
mark  of  refpeft.  An  anfwer  in  writing  was  fent 
to  Vitellius,  informing  him,  tliat  the  murder  of 
Sabinus,  and  the  deftrudion  of  the  ca{>itol,  made 
•ji\\  terms  of  accommodation  inadmiilible. 

LXXXIL 
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^  „  -^  ,,      LXXXII.  Antonius,  in  the  mean  time,  called 
jjj^      an  alVembly    of  the  foldiers,  and,   in  a  foothing 

V >,'— -^  fpeech,  endeavoured   to  infufe  into  their  minds  a 

A.  U.  C.  fpirit  of  moderation,    t'le  advifed  them  to  encamp 
822.     of  |;j^e  Milvian   bridjre  fa),  and  not  to  think  of 
^     ■    entering    Rome  till  the  next   day.     An  enraged 
foldiery,  forcing  their  way  fword  in  hand,  he  had 
reafon  to  fear,    would  rudi    on   with  impetuous* 
fury,  and  give   no  quarter  to  the   people  or  the 
fenate.     Even  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods 
might  fall  in  one  promifcuous  ruin.     But  the  im- 
_  patience  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  reftrained. 
Eager  for  vi^Sory,  they  thought  themfelves  ruined 
by  delay.     A  difplay  of  colours  and  enfigns  was 
.feen  glittering  on  the  hills,  followed,  Indeed,  by 
an   undifcipllned  rabble,  but  the  appearance  an- 
nounced the  preparations  of  an  enemy.      The 
conquerors  advanced  in  three  divifions;   the  firft, 
from  their  ilatlon  on  the  Flaminlan  road  ;    the 
fecond  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ; 
and  the  third,  towards  the  gate  ColHna,  by  the 
Salarian  way.     On  the  firit  onfet  the  mob  was 
put  to  flight   by   the  cavalry.     The  Vitellian  fol- 
diers ranged  themfelves  in  three  columns.     The 
entrance    of  the    city    was   oblllnately    difputed. 
Several  fliarp  engagements    followed  before  the 
walls,  with  various  fuccefs,  but,  for  the  moft  part, 
favourable  to  Vefpafian's  men,  fupported  as  they 
were  by  able  officers.     A  party  wheeled  round  to 
the  left  fide  of   the   city,  'towards  the  Salluftlan 
gardens,     and,    being  engaged  in    flippery  and 
narrow  pafl'e?,  were  roughly  handled.     The  Vi- 
teilians  had  taken  pofieffion  of  the  gardens,  and, 
from  tlie  top  of  the  walls,  were  able,  v/ith  flones 
and   fpears,  to  annoy   the  troops  beneath  them. 
The   advantage  was  on   their  fide,  till,    towards 
the  clofe  of  dav,   a  party  of  Vefpafian's  cavalry 
forced  their  way  through  the  Collinian  gate,  and 

fell 
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fell  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear.     A  battle  was  BOOK 
alfo  fought  in  the  field  of  Mars.     The  good  for-     iH* 
tune,   that  hitherto    attended    Vefpafian*s  caufe,  ^-""^-"^ 
gave  him  a  decided  vidory.   The  Vitellians  fought     j, 
with  obftinacy   to    the  laft.     Defpair  lent  them    ^^  ^^ 
courage.       Though  difperfed  and  routed,  they      69, 
rallied  within  the  walls    of  the  city,   and  once 
more  returned  to  the  charge. 

LXXXIII.  The  people  flocked  in  crowds  to 
behold  the  conflift,  as  if  aTcene  of  carnage  were 
no  more  than  a  public  fpectacle  exhibited  for 
their  amufement.  Whenever  they  faw  the  ad- 
vantage inclining  to  either  fide,  they  favoured  the 
combatants  with  fliouts,  and  theatrical  applaufe. 
If  the  men  fled  from  their  ranks,  to  take  flicker 
in  fliops  or  houfes,  they  roared  to  have  them 
dragged  forth,  and  put  to  death  like  gladiators 
for  their  diverfion.  While  the  foldiers  were  in- 
tent on  flaughter,  thefe  mifcreants  were  employed 
in  plundering.  The  greateft  part  of  the  booty 
fell  to  their  (hare.  Rome  prefented  a  fcene  truly 
Ihocking,  a  medley  of  favage  flaughter  and  mon- 
ftrous  vice  ;  in  one  place  war  and  defolation  ;  in 
another,  bathing,  riot,  and  debauchery.  Heaps  of 
flain  lay  weltering  in  the  fl:reets,  and  blood 
flgwed  in  torrents,  while  harlots  and  abandoned 
women  wandered  about  with  lafcivious  impu- 
dence. Whatever  the  libidinous  paflions  can  in- 
fpire  in  the  hour  of  peace,  was  intermixed  with 
all  the  horrors  of  war,  of  flaughter  and  deflrufli- 
on.  The  whole  city  feemed  to  be  inflamed  with 
frantic  rage,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  intoxicated 
with  bacchanalian  pleafures.  Before  this  period, 
Rome  had  ieen  enraged  armies  within  her  walls;  ■ 
twice  under  Sylla  (^),  and  once  after  the  vitlory 
obtained  by  Cinna.  Upon  thofe  occafions  the 
fame  barbarity  Was  committed  ;  but  the  unnatural 
fecurity  and  inhuman  indifference,  that  now  pre- 
vailed. 
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BOOK  vailed,  were  beyond  all  example.     In  the  midfl: 

III.      of  rage  and   maliacre,  pleafure   knew  no  inter- 

^— '~v — '  mifiion.     A  dreadful   carnage   feemed    to  be  a 

'^*     ^  ^"  fpeclacle  aaded  to  the  public  games.     The  po- 

A.  D.  P^^^c^  enjoyed  the  havoc ;  they   exulted  in  the 

69.     midll   of  devaftation  ;   and   without  any  regard 

for  the  contending  parties,  triumphed  over  the 

miferies  of  their  country. 

LXXXIV.  Vespasian's  party  had  now  con- 
quered every  thing  but  the  camp  (^z).  That  diffi- 
cult and  arduous  talk  ftill  remained.  The  braved 
of  the  Vitellians  were  ftill  in  poflelTion.  They 
confideredit  as  their  laft:  refort,  and  were  there- 
fore determined  to  make  a  vigorous  (land.  The 
conquering  troops  advanced  with  determined 
fury  to  the  attack,  and  the  old  pr^torian  cohorts 
with  inflamed  refentment.  Whatever  the  mili- 
tary art  had  invented  againft  places  of  the  greatefl 
flrength,  was  employed  by  the  aifailants.  They 
.advanced  under  the  fliell ;  they  threw  up  mounds; 
they  diicharged  miffive  weapons  and  flaming 
torches  ;  "  all  declaring  aloud,  that  one  glorious 
"  effort  would  put  an  end  to  their  toil  and  dan- 
*'  ger.  To  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  they 
*'  had  rellored  their  city,  and  to  the  gods  their 
"  altars  and  their  temples.  It  now  remained  to 
"  gam  pofielTion  of  the  camp,  thefoldier's  poftof 
'^  honour,  his  country,  and  the  feat  of  his  houfe- 
''  hold  gods.  They  muft  either  carry  the  en- 
"  trenchments  by  affault,  or  pafs  the  night  un- 
"  der  arms."  The  fpirit  of  the  Vitellians  was 
broken,  but  not  fubdued.  To  fell  the  vidory  at 
the  dearell  rate,  and  delay  the  return  of  peace, 
was  the  lad  effort  of  expiring  rage;  and  to  ftain 
the  houfes  and  altars  with  an  effufion  of  blood, 
was  the  lad  confolatlon  of  defpair.  'I  he  tovi^ers 
and  ramparts  were  covered  with  heaps  of  flain. 
The  gates    of  the  camp  were  forced.     The  few 

that 
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that  ftill   furvived    had  the  courage  to  maintain  BOOK 
their  poll:.     They  fell  under  honourable  wounds,      HI. 
prodigal  of  life,  and  to  the  lafl  tenacious  of  their 
glory. 

LXXXV.  ViTELLius,  feeing  the  city  conquer- 
ed, went  in  a  litter,  by  a  private  way  at  the  back 
of  the  palace,  to  his  wife's  houfe  on  mount  Aven- 
tine,  with  intent,  if  he  could  lie  concealed  dur- 
ing the  reft  of  the  day,  to  fly  for  refuge  to  his 
brother  and  the  cohorts  under  his  command 
at  Tarraciha.  His  natural  irrefolution  returned 
upon  him.  He  dreaded  every  thing,  and^  with 
the  ufual  diftrattion  of  fear,  what  was  prefent 
alarmed  him  molt.  He  returned  to  his  palace, 
and  found  it  a  melancholy  defert.  His  flaves  had 
made  their  efcape,  or  ihunned  the  prefence  of 
their  mafter.  Silence  added  to  the  terror  of  the 
.fcene.  He  opened  the  doors  of  his  apartments, 
and  ilood  aghaft  at  the  dreary  folitude.  All  was 
defolation  round  him.  He  wandered  from  room 
to  room  till  his  heart  funk  within  him.  Weary, 
at  length-  of  his  WTetched  condition,  he  chofe  a 
difgraceful  lurking-place  (a)^  and  there  lay  hid 
with  abjed  fear,  till  JuUus  Placidus,  the  tribune 
of  a  cohort,  dragged  him  forth.  With  his 
hands  bound  behind  him,  and  his  garment 
torn,  he  was  conduced,  a  wretched  fpe6tacle, 
through  crowds  infulting  his  diftrefs,  and  not  a 
friend  to  pity  his  misfortunes.  A  cataltrophe  fo 
mean  and  defpicable  moved  no  pallion  but  con- 
tempt. A  German  foldier  (/^),  either  in  wrath, 
pr  to  end  his  mifery,  flruck  at  him  with  his 
fabre,  and,  miffing  his  aim,  cut  off  the  ear  of  a 
tribune.  Whether  his  defign  was  againfl  that 
officer,  cannot  now  be  known.  For  his  attempt 
he  periffied  on  the  fpot.  Vitellius  was  dragged 
along  amidft  the  fcoifs  and  infults  of  the  rabble. 
With  fwords  pointed  at  his  throat,  they  forced 
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BOOK  ^^"^  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^  head,  and  expofe  his  countenance 
HI.      to  fcorn  and  derifion ;   they  made  him  look  at 

"^ , — -•  his  fliatues  tumbling  to  the  ground  ;  they  pointed 

y'  to  the  place  of  public  harangues,  and  fhewed 
J^'i)  him  the  fpot  where  Galba  perifhed.  In  this 
69.  manner  they  hurried  him  to  the  charnel  (<-), 
where  the  body  of  Flavius  Sabinus  had  been 
thrown  amongll  the  vileft  malefailors.  An  ex- 
preiTion  fell  from  him,  in  the  lail  extremity, 
that  befpoke  a  mind  not  utterly  deflitute  of  fen- 
timcnt.  A  tribune  infulted  him  in  his  mifery ; 
"  and  yet,'*  faid  Vitellius,  "  I  have  been  your 
fovereign.'*  He  died  foon  after  under  repeated 
wounds.  The  populace,  who  had  worfhipped 
him  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  continued, 
after  his  death,  with  the  fame  depravity,  to  treat 
his  remains  with  every  mark  of  fcorn  and  in- 
folcnce. 

I.XXXYI.  He  was  the  fon,  as  already  men- 
tioned, of  Lucius  Vitellius,  and  had  completed 
the  fifty -feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  rofe  to  the 
confuluiip,  to  pontifical  dignities,  and  a  name 
and  rank  among  the  mofl  eminent  citizens,  with- 
out  induftry  or  perfonal  merit.  The  fplendid  re- 
putation of  the  father  (a)  laid  open  the  road  to 
honours  for  the  fon.  The  men  who  raifed  him 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  did  not  fo  much  as  know 
him.  By  his  vices,  and  luxurious  eafe,  he  gained 
an  afcendant  over  the  affeftions  of  the  army,  to  a 
degree  rarely  attained  by  the  virtue  of  the  ablefl: 
generals.  Simplicity,  franknefs  and  generofity 
muit  not  be  denied  to  him  ;  but  thofe  qualities, 
when  not  under  the  curb  of  difcretion,  are  always 
equivocal,  and  often  ruinous.  He  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  friendlhips,  not  by  his  virtues,  but 
by  boundlefs  liberality,  and  no  wonder  if  he 
miffed  his  aim :  he  deferved  friends,  but  never 
had  them.     That  his  power  Ihould  be  overturned, 

was, 
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was,  no  doubt,  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth  >  g  O  O  K 
but  the  men,  who  figured  in  that  important  fcene,      m, 
could    claim   no    merit    with   Vefpafian,   fmce,  >>— -^—^ 
with  equal  verfatility,  they  had  been  traitors  to  ■^'  U  C. 

^^'*^^-  .  a'd. 

The  day  being  far  fpent, 'and  the  fathers  and  ^g  ° 
chief  magiftrates  having  either  fled  from  the  city  in 
a  panic,  or  concealed  themfelves  in  the  houfes  of 
their  friends,  the  fenate  could  not  be  affembled. 
The  rage  of  flaughter  being  appeafed,  and  all 
hoftilities  ceafing,  Domitian  prefented  himfelf 
before  the  leaders  of  the  party.  He  was  faluted 
by  the  title  of  Casfar,  and  a  band  of  foldiers  un- 
der arms  conducted  him  to  his  father's  houfe. 
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caves  for  nine  years  afterwards.  The  memorable 
confiancy  of  his  ■'•xife,  Eponina.  LXVIII.  At  Rome 
the  empire  thought  to  be  in  danger.  Mucianus  and 
Do?nitian  prepare  to  fet  out  for  Gaul.  The  Gauls 
call  a  general  affembly  of  the  Jiates.  They  prefer 
peace  to  the  dangers  of  war.  LXX.  Civilis  and  Tu- 
tor differ  in  their  opinions  about  the  condud  of  the 
war.  Clafficus  agrees  with  Tutor,  and  they  re- 
fclve  to  ha-zard  a  battle.  LXXI.  Petilius  Cerealis 
arrives  at  Magontiacum.  He  gains  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  Treverians  at  Rigodulum,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mofelle.  Valentinus,  the  Treverian  chief 
taken  prifoner.  LXXII.  The  legions,  that  had  re- 
volted, return  to  their  duty,  and  are  received  into 
the  Roman  camp.  LXXIII.  Cerealis  receives  the 
Treverians  and  'Lingones  under  his  protection. 
LXXV.  Cerealis  gives  battle  to  Civilis  and  Claffi- 
cus: the  beginning  of  the  confiiil  doubtful,  but  the 
iffue  favourable  to  the  Romans.  LXXIX.  The 
Agripp'-rJans  dcfert  the  caufe  of  the  Germans. 
LXXX.  Mucianus  orders  the  f on  of  Vitellius  to  be 
put  to  death.  Antonius  Primus,  refenting  the  beha- 
viour of.  Mucianus,  proceeds  to  Vefpaftan,  but  is  not 

well 
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well  received.  LXXXI.  Miracles  performed  by 
Vefpajian  at  Alexandria.  He  vijits  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  LXXXIII.  An  accoimt  of  the  origin,  and 
fuperftitious  worfJjip  paid  by  the  Mgyptians  to  that 
god.  LXXXV.  Near  the  foot  of  the  Alps  Valentinus 
is  brought  aprifoner  before  Mucianus  and  Do?nitian. 
He  is  condemned  to  die.  The  frmnefs  with  which 
he  meets  his  fate.  LXXXVI.  Domitian  arrives  at 
Lyons.  He  attempts  to  prevail  on  Cerealis  to  reftgn 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Germany.  His  diffimU" 
lation,  andpretended  love  ofjiiidious  retirement,  tli^ 
better  to  hide  his  real  pajfions. 

Thefe  tranf anions  pafjed  partly  during  the  civil  war 
between  Vefpafian  and  Vitellius  in  the  year  of 
Rojne  822  ;  and  partly  after  the  elevation  of  Vef- 
pafian, in  the 

Flavius  Vefpa-  ~\ 
Year  of  Rome — of  Chrift  V^..,,  «  r'^r.r,,!^ 

o  Jianus  /'L.onluls. 

^  ^  Tilus,  his  Son  ) 
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I.  1  HOUGH  the  war,  by    the   death  of  Vi- BOOK 
tellius,  was    completely    ended,  peace    was    by      ^^* 
no   means    eftabliflied.     The  vidorious   troops,  js^  y  q^ 
with  minds  envenomed,  fierce  and  unrelenting,     822. 
continued  prowling  about  the  (Ireets  of  Rome  in   A.  D. 
quefl  of  the  Vltellians.     Every  part  of  the  city      ^9* 
prefented  a  fcene  of  carnage ;  the  forum  and  the 
temples  were  dyed  with  blood,  and  all,  who  fell 
in  the  way  of  the  conquerors,  were  put   to  the 
fword  without  diftinction.     From  the  ftreets  and 
public    places    the    foldiers   rufhed   into   private 
houfes,  and,  in  their  fury,  dragged  forth  the  un- 
happy victims.     Whoever  was  grown  up  to  man-^ 
hood,  citizen  or  foldier,  was  butchered  on  the 
fpot.-     The  fury  of  the  men  was  at  length  glut- 
ted 
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BOOK  ted  with  blood,  and  the  love  of  plunder  fucceed- 
IV.      ed.     Nothing  was  fufFered  to  remain  concealed, 

^-^r — -^  nothing   unviolated.     Under  colour  of  detedins: 
q  the  partifans  of  Vitellius,  they  broke  open  every 

A.  D.  fccret  recefs  in  quefl  of  booty.  Houfes  were  pil- 
69.  laged,  and  all,  who  attempted  to  refill,  died  by 
the  edge  of  the  fword.  The  vile  and  indigent 
joined  in  the  fray ;  flaves  difcovered  the  wealth 
of  their  mafters ;  and  numbers  fuffered  by  the 
treachery  ot  their  friends.  The  groans  of  defpair 
were  heard  in  every  quarter,  and  Rome  was  fill- 
ed with  all  the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  ftorm. 
In  comparifon  with  the  prefent  barbarity,  the 
people  regretted  the  Hcentioufnefs  of  the  Otho- 
nian  and  Vitellian  foldiers.  The  leading  chiefs, 
whc  had  fucceeded  fo  well  in  kindling  the  flame 
of  war,  had  now  no  authority  to  check  the  info- 
lence  of  victory.  In  the  hour  of  tumult  and  pub- 
lic diitra£lion,  the  bold  and  defperate  take  the 
lead  ;  peace  and  good  order  are  the  v/ork  of  vir- 
tue and  ability. 

IL  DoMiTiAN  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  impe- 
rial palace,  enjoying  the  name  of  Cccfar,  but 
without  afpiring  to  a  fhare  in  the  cares  of  goveri^- 
raent.  Riot  and  debauchery  gave  the  firfh  im- 
preilion  of  the  emperor's  fon.  The  command  of 
the  praetorian  bands  was  afligned  to  Arrius  Varus, 
while  the  fuprem.e  authority  reded  with  Anto- 
nius,  who,  in  hafte  to  enrich  himfelf,  feized  the 
treafure  and  the  flaves  of  the  prince,  as  if  they 
were  the  fpoils  of  Cremona.  The  other  officers, 
who,  through  their  own  moderation  or  want  of 
fpirit,  were  undiilinguiflied  during  the  war,  re- 
mained in  obfcurity,  unnoticed,  and  unrewarded. 
The  people,  flill  in  conilernation,  and  ready  to 
crouch  in  fervitude,  expreffed  their  wifhes  that 
LuciHus  Vitellius,  then  advancing  with  the  co- 
horts from  Tarracina,  might  be  intercepted  on 

his 
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his  march,  in  order,  by  that  blow,  to  end  theB  00  K 
war.     The  cavalry  was  fent  forward  to  Aricia  (/?),      ^^^ 
and  the  legions  took  their  flation  at  Bovillas  (^b).  ^^^ 
But  Lucius  Vitellius  was  no  longer  difpofed  to      822. 
maintain  the  conflift.     He  and  his  cohorts  fur-    A.  D. 
rendered  at  difcretion.     The  foldiers,  abandoning      69. 
an  unfortunate  caufe,   laid  down  their  arms  with 
indignation  rather  than  fear.     They  entered  the 
city  of  Rome  in  a  long  difmal  procellion,  guarded 
on  each  fide  by  a  file  of  troops  under  arms.     In 
their  looks  no  fign  of  repentance,  no  dejeded  paf- 
fion  ;  they  retained  an  air  of  ferocity,  and  heard 
the  taunts  of  the  vulgar  v/ith  fulien  contempt. 
A  few  broke  from  their  ranks  to  reprefs  the  in- 
folence  of  the  populace,  but  were  overpowered 
by  numbers.     The  reft  were  fecured  in  prifon. 
Not  a  word  efcaped  from  any  of  them  unworthy 
of  their  warlike  character.     They  were  unfortu- 
nate, but  ftill  refpefted  for  their  valour.     Lucius 
Vitellius  was  put  to  death.     In  vice  and  profli- 
gacy he  was  equal  to  his  brother ;  in  vigour  and 
induftry,  his  fuperior  -,  by  the  fplendour  of  fuc- 
cefs,  no  way  benefited  ;  in  the  day  of  adverfity,  a 
fliarer  in  the  general  ruin. 

III.  Campania  was  ftill  in  agitation.  The 
difturbances  in  that  country  were  not  fo  much 
occafioned  by  a  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  the  new 
prince,  as  by  the  internal  diffenfions  of  the  mu- 
nicipal cities,  all  at  variance  among  themfelves. 
To  compofe  thofe  differences,  and  reftore  public 
tranquiUity,  Lucihus  Bafliis  (a)  was  difpatched 
with  a  party  of  light-armed  cavalry.  On  the 
firft  appearance  of  a  military  force,  a  perfecc 
calm  fucceeded.  The  cities  of  inferior  note  were 
treated  with  indulgence  ;  but  the  third  legion  was 
ftationed  in  winter  quarters  at  Capua,  in  order 
to  bridle  the  principal  families,  who,  by  confe- 
quence,  felt  the  weight  of  oppreffion.     To  the 

fufFerer? 
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fufFerers  at  Tarracina  no  relief  was  extended  ;  fo 
jy       true  It  is,  that  men  are  more  willing  to  retaliate 
v^,_  *^  an  injury,  than  to  requite  an  obligation (Ji)  :  ob- 
A.  U.  C.  ligation  implies  a  debt,  which  is  a  painful  fenfa- 
822.      tion  ;  by  a  itroke  of  revenge  fomething  is  thought 
^'^'    to  be  gained.     The  people  of  Tarracina  faw  the 
^'      Have  of  Verginius  Capito,  who,  as  already  men^ 
tioned,  betrayed  them  to  the  enemy,  hanging  on 
a  gibbet,  with  the  rings  on  his  fingers,  which  he 
received  from  Vitellius  as  the  reward  of  his  per- 
fidy.    That  act  oi  juflice  was  all  that  was  done 
to  afTuage  the  forrows  of  a  city  in  diflrefs. 

At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fenate,  con- 
ceiving hopes  of  the  new  efhablifhment,  decreed 
to  Vefpafian  all  the  honours  which  cuflom  had 
hitherto  granted  to  the  reigning  prince.  The 
flame  of  war,  which  firfl  broke  out  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  and,  after  fpreading  into  Germany  and 
Illyricum,  blazed  out  in  Egypt,  Judaea,  and  Sy- 
ria, involving  the  feveral  provinces  and  armies  of 
the  empire,  feemed  at  length,  by  a  fevere  luftra- 
tion,  to  have  expiated  the  crimes  of  mankind. 
The  joy,  occafioned  by  that  pleafmg  profped, 
was  heightened  by  letters  from  Vefpafian,  though, 
by  the  contents,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  knew 
the  iffue  of  the  war.  As  if  that  event  had  not 
yet  reached  his  ear,  he  wrote  in  the  ftyle  and 
language  of  an  emperor :  of  himfelf  he  fpoke 
with  moderation ;  of  the  commonwealth  with 
pomp  and  dignity.  Nor  was  the  fenate  back- 
ward in  demonftrations  of  obfequious  duty.  They 
decreed  the  confulfhip  to  Vefpafian  and  his  fon 
Titus.  Domitian  was  made  (<:)  prastor  with  con- 
fular  authority. 

IV.  MuciANUs  had  alfo  thought  fit  to  write 
to  the  fenate.  His  letters  gave  room  for  various 
refledions.  Men  obferved,  "  If  he  was  ftill  a 
*'  private  citiaen,  why  afpire  above  his  rank  («), 

«'  and 
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"  and  ufurp  the  prerogative  of  the  fovereign  ?  b  O  O  K 
"  What  he   had  to   communicate,  might   have      IV. 
"  been  referved,  till  he  took  his  feat  in  the  fenate.  '^-^-y-^-' 
**  His  ftrain  of  invedive  againll  Vitellius  came     * 
**  too  late,  and,  after  that  emperor's  death,  gave    j^  q 
"  no  proof  of  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.      69. 
*'  His  vain-glorious  boafl,  that,  having  the  fo- 
**  vereign  power  in  his  own  difpofal,  he  refigned 
"  it  to  Vefpafian,  was  deemed  an  infult  to  the 
"  commonwealth,  and,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the 
**  prince,  highly  arrogant."     But  the  fenate  a6t- 
ed  with  diffimulation  ;  they  murmured  in  private, 
and  fpoke  aloud  the  language  of  flattery.     They 
decreed  triumphal  decorations  to  Mucianus,  in 
fa£t  for  his  condu£l  in  the  civil  war  ;  but  his  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Sarmatians  (b)  was  the  ©ften- 
lible  reafon.     The  confular  ornaments  were  vot- 
ed to   Antonius  Primus,  and  the  pr^torian  to 
Cornelius  Fufcus  and  Arrius  Varus, 

The  gratitude  due  to  the  gods  was  the  next 
objed  of  their  care.  They  refolved  to  rebuild 
the  capitol.  The  feveral  motions  were  made  by 
Valerius  Afiaticus,  conful  eled.  The  fathers  in 
general  fignified  their  alTent  by  a  nod  of  appro- 
bation, or  by  holding  up  their  hands.  A  few, 
who  valued  themfelves  for  their  rank  and  dignity, 
or,  by  their  eloquence  were  able  to  give  new 
graces  to  adulation,  made  elaborate  fpeeches. 
Helvidius  Prifcus,  praetor  eled,  delivered  his 
fentiments  in  a  manly  ftrain.  His  fpeech  was 
the  panegyric  of  a  virtuous  prince,  without  a 
dndure  of  flattery.  He  was  heard  with  applaufe 
by  the  whole  alTembly  ;  and  yet  that  day,  fo  truly 
illuftrious,  may  be  called  the  firll  of  his  danger 
as  well  as  glory. 

V.  As  we  fliall  have  frequent  occafion,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  hiftory,  to  fpeak  of  this  excellent 
man  fa  J,    it  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to 

touch 
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BOOK  touch  the  features  of  his  charader,  his  conduct 
IV.     in  life,  and  the  fortune  that  attended  him.     Hel- 
^-"'^^'^  vidius  Prifcus  was  bom  in  the  municipal  city  of 
o        '  Tarracina.     His  father,  Cluvius,  was  a  centurion 
A.  D.    of  principal  rank.     Bleffed   with  talents  and  an 
69.      early  genius,  Helvidius  applied  himfelf  to  fpecu- 
lations  of  the  fublimelt  kind  ;  not  with  a  dengn, 
as  many  have  done,  to  grace  a  life  of  indolence 
with  the  name  of  abftraQ:  philofophy,  but  to  bring 
with  him  into  public  bufniefs  a  mind  provided 
with  fcience,  and  prepared  to  meet  every  danger. 
He  adopted  the  tenets  of  thofe  philofophers,  who 
maintain,  that  nothing  can  be  deemed  an  evil  but 
vice  ;  and  nothing  a  pofitive  good,  but  what  is 
fair  and  honourable ;  who  place  in  the  clafs  of 
things   indifferent  all    external  advantages,  and 
confider  power,  wealth,  and  nobility   as  foreign 
to  the  foul,  mere  adventitious  circumflances,  in 
themfelves  equivocal,  neither  good  nor  evil.     He 
had  rifen  no  higher  than  the  quseftorian  rank, 
when  Psetus  Thraiea  fbj  gave  him  his  daughter' 
in  marriage.     Of  all  the  virtues  of  his  father-in- 
law  he  imbibed  none  fo  deeply,  as  the  fpirit  of 
liberty,  which  animated  that  extraordinary  man. 
He  performed  the  relative  duties  of  every  ftation 
with  the  flrideft  attention ;  citizen,  fenator,  huf- 
band,  friend,  and  fon-in-law,  he  difcharged  all 
parts  with  equal  luftre ;  defpifmg  riches ;  in  the 
caufe  of  truth  inflexible,  and,  when  danger  threat- 
ened, ered  and  firm. 

VL  The  love  of  fame  was  by  fome  objefted  to 
him  as  his  ftrongefl  motive,  his  ruling  pailion. 
But  the  love  of  fame,  it  fhould  be  remembered, 
is  often  the  incentive  of  the  wife  and  good,  the 
great  principle  of  the  noble  mind,  and  the  laft 
which  it  refigns  C^J»  When  his  father-in-law 
fell  a  victim  to  his  enemies,  Helvidius  was  driven 
into  exile  j   but,   being   afterwards  recalled  by 

Galba 
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Galba  (b),  he  ftood  forth  the  p.ccufer  of  Eprius  BOOK 
Marcellus,  the   informer  (^),   who   wrought  the     IV. 
downfall  of  P^tus  Thrafea.     By  that  vindictive  ^—-v—^ 
xneafure,  as  bold  as  it  was  juft,  the  fenate  was  •^"  ^*  ^' 
divided  into  contending  factions.     The  ruin  of   a  ^^ 
Marcellus,  it  was  clearly  feen,  would  draw  after      go. 
it  the  whole  legion   of  informers.     The  caufe, 
however,  went  on,  fupported  on  both  iides  with 
equal  ardour,  and  confummate  eloquence.    Galba 
balanced  between  the  parties,  and  the  leading 
fenators  interpofed  to  end  the  conteft.     At  their 
requeft,  Helvidius  defifted  from  the  profecution. 
His  condudt,  aS  ufual,  underwent  various  con- 
ftruftions  ;  fome  commending  the  moderation  of 
his  temper,  while  others  condemned  him  for  his 
want  of  firmnefs.     The  day  at  length  arrived, 
when  the  fenate  met  fdj  to  confirm  the  imperial 
dignity  to  Vefpafian.     It  was  agreed  that  deputies 
ihould  be  fent  to  congratulate  the  prince  on  his 
acceffion.     In  the  debate  upon  this  occafion,  a 
Iharp  conflid  enfued  between  Helvidius  Prifcus 
and  Eprius  Marcellus.     The  former  propofed  that 
the  ambafladors  fliould  be  named  by  magiftrates 
fworn  for  the  purpofe.     The  latter  was  for  draw- 
ing the  names  by  lot,  as  had  been  propofed  by 
Valerius-  Afiaticus,    the  conful  ele6t,   who  firll 
moved  in  the  bufmefs. 

VII.  Marcellus  contended  the  point  with 
force  and  vehemence.  If  an  open  election  took 
place,  he  dreaded  the  difgrace  of  being  rejected. 
The  difpute,  at  firft,  was  carried  on  in  ihort,  but 
paiTionate,  onfets ;  from  altercation  it  rofe  to  the 
form  of  regular  fpeeches.  "  Why,"  faid  Helvi- 
dius, "  does  Marcellus  decline  the  judgment  of 
*'  the  magiftrates  ?  The  influence  of  wealth  is  on 
"  his  fide ;  the  fame  of  eloquence  gives  him 
"  great  advantages ;  but,  perhaps,  the  memory 
*'  of  his  guilt  is  not  yet  effaced.     By  drawing 
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BOOK"  names  out  of"  an  urn,  no  diftin(£lion  of  charac- 
IV.      "  ter  is  made.     The  mode  of  open  fulFrages  is 
^T^Cyf  "  ^^  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  fenate,  and, 
'^^'    ■ "  in  that  way  of  proceeding,  the  fame  and  mo- 
A.'d.    "  i^ls  of  men  are  brought  to  the  teft.     It  is  for 
69.      "  the  intereft  of  the  community,  and  the  honour 
"  of  the  prince,  that  fuch  as  approach  him  on  fo 
"  important  an  event,  fhould  be  chofen  with  dif- 
"  crimination,  men  of  fair  integrity,   who  are 
"  known   to  carry   with    them   fentiments  and 
*'  principles  worthy  of  the  imperial  ear.     Vefpa- 
"  lian  had  been,  heretofore,  in  habits  of  friend- 
"  Ihip  with  Thrafea,    with  Soranus,  and   Sen- 
"  tius  («) ;    and  if  the  informers,   who  ruined 
*'  thofe  excellent  men,  are  not  to  fuffer  the  pu- 
"  m'lliment  due  to  their  crimes,  let  them  not 
*^  exped,  in  the  opening  of  a  new  reign,  to  play 
"  the  firit  characters  in  the  ftate.     By  the  choice 
*'  of  the  fenate,  the  prince  would  fee  a  line  of 
"  diftinclion  between  the  men,  whom  he  may 
*'  fafely  truft,  and  fuch,  as  deferve  to  be  remov- 
"  ed  for  ever  from  his  prefence.    Virtuous  friends 
*'  are  the  true  fupport  of  an  upright  government. , 
*'  Marcellus  may  red  fatisfied  with   the  exploits 
"  of  his  life :  he  incited  Nero  to  the  murder  of 
"  the  moft  illuftrious  citizens ;  that  was  his  vic- 
'•  tory  ;   let  him  enjoy  the  reward's  of  his  guilt ; 
*'*.  let  him  triumph  with  impunity ;  but  let  him 
'•^  leave  Vefpafian  to  better  men  than  himfelf." 

VIII.  Marcellus  obferved  in  reply,  "  that 
*'  the  motion,  which  was  oppofed  with  fo  much 
*•  warm^th,  did  not  originate  with  himfelf.  It 
"  was  propofed  by  the  conful  ele6l,  in  confor- 
"  mity  to  ancient  precedents  (a),  by  which,  to 
*'  prevent  intrigue  and  cabal,  the  choice  of  ambaf- 
"  fadors  had  been  wifely  left  to  be  decided  by 
"  lot.  And  is  there  now  any  reafon  to  war- 
"  rant  a  departure  from  a  fyftem  fo  long  efta- 
3  "  blifhed, 
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''  blifhed,  with  intent,  under  colour  of  doing;  v  r\  rw- 
"  honour  to  the  prince,  to  give  a  Itab  to  the  iv. 
"  chara6ter  of  individuals  ?  To  pay  due  homage  n. — r-<w/ 
"  to  the  prince,  was  competent  to  all  without  ^-  ^'  C- 
"  diftinftion.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended,  ^^^* 
"  at  prefent,  is,  that  by  the  fuUen  humour  of  ^^^  ' 
"  difcontented  men,  an  impreffion  may  be  made 
"  on  the  mind  of  an  emperor,  new  to  the  cares 
"  of  (late,  and  for  that  reafon  jealous  of  all,  ba- 
"  lancing  their  words,  and  forming  a  judgment 
*'  of  their  looks  and  molt  frivolous  aclions.  For 
*'  himfelf,  he  knew  the  temper  of  the  tim.es  in 
"  which  he  lived,  rior  was  he  a  ftranger  to  the 
"  form  of  government  eftabliflied  by  the  old  re- 
"  public :  he  admired  the  paft,  and  fubmitted  to 
"  the  prefent  fyftem,  wifhing,  at,  all  times,  for 
"  a  race  of  virtuous  princes,  but  willing  to 
"  acquiefce  under  the  worfl;.  ,  The  fall  of  Thra- 
"  fea  could  not,  With  any  colour  of  reafon,  be 
"  imputed  to  hini  (b) :  the  fathers  heard  the 
*'  caufe,  and  pronounced  judgment  againft  him. 
"  Nero,  it  was  well  known,  amufed  mankind 
**  with  a  (hew  of  juftice,  while,  under  the  forms 
''  of  law,  he  pradifed  the  moll  unrelenting  cru- 
"  eity.  Nor  did  others  fuffer  more  by  the  pains 
"  and  penalties  of  exile,  than  he  himfelf  had 
"  felt  from  the  dangerous  friendfhip  of  that  empe- 
"  ror.  Let  Helvidius,  if  he  will  have  it  fo,  be 
"  ranked  with  Cato  and  with  Brutus  ;  in  courage 
*'  and  unfhaken  fortitude  let  him  rival  thofe  ex- 
"  alted  worthies :  for  himfelf,  he  pretended  to 
'•  be  no  more  than  one  of  that  very  fenate,  which 
"  fubniitted  With  paflive  obedience  to  the  reign- 
*'  ing  prince.  But  if  he  might  prefume  to  ad- 
"  vile  Helvidius,  he  would  caution  him  not  to 
*'  afpire  above  his  fovereign,  nor  aifecl,  with  airs 
*'  of  fuperior  wifdom,  to  give  dogmatical  lefTons 
*^  to  a  prince  advanced  in  years,  who  had  gain- 
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book"  ^^  triumphal  honours,  and  was  the  father  of 
two  princes  flourifhing  in  the  prime  of  life.     For 
though  it  be  true,  that  defpotic  power  is  the 
conftant  aim  of  the  worft  princes,  it  is  equal- 
ly true,  that  liberty,  without  due  limitations, 
is    never  agreeable  even  to    the  beft."     Such 
were  the  arguments  urged  on  both  fides.     The 
fathers  heard  the  debate  with  divided  fentiments. 
The  party,  that  incHned  to  the  old  praftice  of 
drawing  the  names  by  lot,  prevailed  in  the  end, 
fupported,  as  they  were,  by  the  moft  illuflrious 
members,  who  forefaw  the  danger  of  giving  um- 
brage to  numbers,  if  the  choice  was  decided  by 
a  majority  of  voices. 

IX.  This  debate  was  followed  by  another  no 
lefs  warm  and  fpirited.  The  preetors,  who,  at 
that  time,  conducted  the  department  of  the  trea- 
fury  (^)5  after  giving  a  gloomy  pidure  of  the  dif- 
trefs  and  poverty  oi  the  Hate,  propofed  a  plan  of 
public  ceconomy.  The  confui  elecl  oppofed  the 
motion.  The  bufniefs,  he  faid,  was  in  itfelf  of 
fo  much  magnitude,  and  the  remedy  fo  nice  and 
difficult,  that  the  queftion  ought  to  be  reierved 
for  the  confideration  of  the  prince.  Helvidius 
Prifcus  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  To  make 
new  regulations,  he  contended,  was  the  duty  and 
the  province  of  the  fenate.  The  confuls  put  the 
queition,  and  Were  proceeding  to  colled:  the  votes, 
when  Volcatius  TertuUinus,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, interpofed  his  authority,  that  in  fo  arduous 
a  buhnefs  nothing  might  be  determined  in  the 
abfence  of  the  emperor.  Helvidius  had  moved 
another  refolution,  importing  that  the  capitol 
ihould  be  rebuilt  by  the  public,  with  the  volun- 
tary aid  of  Vefpafian.  No  debate  enfued.  Men 
ox  moderation  wiflicd  to  give  their  filent  nega- 
tive, and  confign  the  motion  to  oblivion :  but. 

cert^ji 
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certain  bufy  memories  hoarded  it  up  for  a  future  BOOK 
day  (b). 

X.  MusoNius  RuFus(^)  took  this   opportu- 
nity to  fall  on  Pubiius  Celer  (^),  whom  he  charg- 
ed with  having,  by  falfe  teilimony,  taken  away 
the  Hfe  of  Bareas  Soranus  {c).     A  profecution  of 
this  kind  tended  to  revive  the  refentments  of  the 
public  againfl  the  whole  race  of  informers  ;  but 
an  offender  fo  vile,  and  fo  detefted,  could  not  be 
fcrcened  from  juftice.     The  memory  of  Soranus 
was  held  in  veneration,  and  in  the  condud  of 
Celer  there  were  circumftances   that   aggravated 
his  crime.     Profeffing  to  be  a  teacher  of  wifdom 
and  philofophy,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  an  infor- 
mer.    He  affe6led  to  explain  the  laws  of  friend-  \ 
Ihip,  and,  in  open  violation  of  his  own  rules,  be- 
came a  traitor  to  the  pupil,  whom   it  was  his 
duty   to  protect.     The  caufe  was  appointed  to 
be  heard  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  fenate.     In 
the  mean  time  the  m.inds  of  men  were  eager  with 
expedation,  not  only  to  fee  Mufonius  and  Pub- 
iius Celer  engaged   in   a  public  controverfy,  but 
alfo  to  behold  Helvidius  Prifcus  returning  to  the 
charge  againft  Eprius  Marcellus,  and  the  reft  of 
that  detefted  crew. 

XI.  In  this  diftrafted  flate  of  affairs,  when  the 
fenate  was  divided  into  factions  ;  when  a  ruined 
party  flill  breathed  refentment,  and  the  con- 
querors were  without  authority ;  when  no  lav/ 
was  in  force,  and  no  fovereign  at  the  head  of  the 
government ;  Mucianus  entered  the  city,  and  foon 
engroifed  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  power  of 
the  ftate.  The  influence  of  Antonius,  with  that 
of  Arrius  Varus,  vaniflied  at  once.  Mucianus, 
harbouring  fecret  animofity,  amufed  them  with 
a  fpecious  (hew  of  friendiliip  ;  but  a  fair  face 
could  not  difguife  the  malice  of  his  heart.  The 
people  of  Rome^  ever  quick  to  difcern  the  fpirit 

of 
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B  O  G  K  °^  parties,  transferred  their  homage  to  Mucianus. 
IV.  He  was  now  the  rifing  fun.  AH  degrees  and 
^-^-v — wv  ranks  of  men  paid  court  to  him  alone.  Mucia- 
A.  U.  C.  ji^s,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  could  add 
AD  ^^  ^^^  grandeur  of  his  appearance.  He  appeared 
5g_  '  in  public  attended  by  guards  ;  he  removed  from 
one  palace  to  another,  and  reforted  to  different 
gardens :  his  train,  his  equipage,  and  his  pom- 
pous difplay  announced  the  ambition  of  the  man. 
He  aiiumed  the  majefty  of  empire,  renouncing 
the  title  only.  His  firfl  act  of  power  ilruck  a 
general  terror.  He  ordered  Calpurnius  Gale- 
rianus  («)  to  be  put  to  death.  The  unfortunate 
vidim  was  the  fon  of  Caius  Pifo.  His  populari- 
ty, his  youth,  and  the  graces  of  his  perfon,  were 
his  only  crimes.  In  a  city  like  Rome,  itill  in 
agitation,  prone  to  change,  and  liftening  with 
greedy  ears  to  every  rumour,  Calpurnius  was 
marked  out,  by  the  difcourfe  of  Ihaliow  politi- 
cians, as  a  perfon  likely  to  fucceed  to  the  fove- 
reign  pov/er.  By  order  of  Mucianus  he  was 
taken  into  cufcody,  and,  under  a  military  guard, 
conveyed  to  a  place  forty  miles  diltant  on  the 
Appian  road.  His  veins  were  there  opened,  and 
he  bled  to  death.  Mucianus  did  not  choofe  to 
hazard  fo  tragical  a  fcene  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
Julius  Prifcus,  who  commanded  the  prstorian 
bands  under  Vitellius,  without  any  urgent  necef- 
fity,  but  confcious  of  various  iniquities,  difpatch- 
ed  himfelf  with  his  own  hand.  Alphenus  Va- 
rus preferred  a  life  of  difgrace  and  Infamy.  Afia- 
ticus,  the  freedman  (b),  fuifered  the  punifhment 
of  common  flaves,  and,  by  that  ignominious  end, 
made  atonement  for  the  abufe  of  his  ill-gotten 
power. 

XII.  About  this  period,  the  report  which  had 
prevailed  for  fome  time,  of  a  dreadful  defeat  in 
Germany,  was  confirmed  by  freih  advices.     The 

new^ 
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news  made  no  impreffion  at  Rome.     Men  talked  ^  O  O  K 
with  calm  indift'erenc-e  of  the  revolt  of  the  pro-       ly. 

vinces  in  Gaul,  of  the  flaughter  of  armies,  and  ^^ , — ^ 

of  legions  (formed  in  their  winter-quarters.     Dif-  -^-  U.  C. 
tant  events  were  not   confidered   as  calamities,     a    A 
The  flame  of  war  being  kindled  in  Germany,  the      Qj^ 
occafion  requires  that  we  here  explain  the  caufes 
of  that  convulfion,  which  involved  the  allies  of 
Rome,  and  armed  whole  nations  of  barbarians 
againft  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Batavians  ((?),  while  they  dwelt  beyond 
the  Rhine,  were  a  part  of  the  people,  called  the 
Cattians.  Driven  from  their  native  country  by 
intelfine  commotions,  they  fettled  on  a  wafte 
trad  of  land  bordering  on  the  confines  of  Gaul, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  took  poiTefiion  of  an  ifland 
wafhed  at  the  northern  extremity  by  the  ocean, 
and  at  the  back,  and  on  both  fides,  bv  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine.  They  formed  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  did  not  fufFer 
by  their  friendfnip.  A  fupply  of  men  and  arms 
was  the  whole  of  their  contribution.  In  the  wars 
in  Germany  they  learned  to  be  foldiers.  They 
palfed  afterwards  into  Britain  (^),  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  own  chiefs  (according  to  their  pecu- 
liar cuftom),  and  added  new  laurels  to  their  former 
fame.  In  their  own  country  they  maintained  a 
chofen  body  of  cavalry,  fo  expert  in  the  art  of 
fwimming,  that,  in  whole  fquadrons,  incumber- 
ed with  their  arms,  and  moving  in  regular  order, 
they  could  dafii  acrofs  the  current  of  the  Rhine. 

XIII.  The  leading  chieftains  of  the  nation  were 
Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civihs  (^7),  both  oi 
royal  defcent.  The  former,  under  a  falfe  charge 
of  rebellion,  was  put  to  death  by  Fonteius  Capi- 
to.  Civilis  was  fent  in  irons  to  be  difpofed  of  by 
Nero :  Galba  releafed  Jiim  from  his  fetters. 
Under  Vitellius,  he  was  again   in  danger  from 

the 
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BOOK  ^^^^  ^^''y  '^^  ^^^^  Roman  foldiers,  who  called  aloud 
IV.      for  his  execution.     Hence  his  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
v.^^v^^v  man  name,  and  his  hopes   of  fuccefs  founded  on 
A.  U.  C.  the  diftradlons  of  the  empire.     Disfigured  by  the 
^23.      lofs  of  an   eve,  he  took  occafion  from  that  ble- 
'^'    mifti  to  call  himfelf  a  fecond  Sertorius  fbj,  or 
another  Hannibal.     Politic   beyond  the  reach  of 
Barbarians,  he  wifned  to  avoid  an  open  rupture 
with  Rome,  and,  to  that  end,  atFeded  to  efpoufe 
the  caufe  of  Vefpaiian.     To  this  conduft  fome 
colour  was  given  by    the  letters,   which   he  re- 
ceived from  Antonius,    directing  him  to   make  a 
diverfion  in   Germany,  in   order  to  prevent  the 
fuccour   of    the    legions  expected    by    Vitellius. 
Hordeonius  Flaccus  gave  the  fame  order  in  per- 
fon.     That   general  v,as  a  friend  to  Vefpafian's 
caufe,  but  chiefly    zealous   in   the   caufe   of  his 
country.     If  fuch  prodigious    numbers  made  an 
irruption  into  Italy,  he  trembled  for  the  fate  of 
the  empire. 

XIV.  CiviLis  had  taken  his  refoluiion  to 
throw  off  the  yoke.  With  a  bold,  but  concealed, 
plan  of  ambition,  he  looked  forward  to  future 
contingencies,  and  took  his  meafures  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  By  order  of  Vitellius,  new 
levies  were  to  be  made,  and  the  youth  of  Batavia 
"was  to  be  called  out.  This  expedient,  harfli  in 
itfelf,  was  rendered  flill  more  fo  by  the  avarice  and 
profligacy  of  the  Roman  officers.  By  their  di- 
rc<Elion  the  aged  and  infirm  were  prelTed  into  the 
fervice,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  flipu- 
lated  price  for  their  difmiflion.  Boys  of  tender 
years,  but  advanced  in  their  growth  (as  is  gene- 
rally the  cafe  in  that  country),  were  dragged  away 
to  gratify  the  criminal  paflions  of  their  mafliers. 
Hence  murmurs,  jealoufies,  and  grievous  com- 
plaints. The  leaders  of  the  confpiracy  faw  their 
opportunity,  and,  by  their  advice,  the  people  re- 

fufed 
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fafed  to  be  enrolled.  Civilis,  under  the  pretext  BOOK 
of  a  convivial  meeting,  drew  together  the  prime  iv. 
nobility,  and  the  braveft  of  the  nation,  to  a  ban-  ^^ — -. — ^ 
quet  (a)  in  a  facred  grove.  At  a  late  hour,  -^-  ^*  ^* 
when  wine  and  midnight  revelry  had  inflamed  &^^ 
their  fpirits,  he  took  occafion  to  expatiate  on  the  gn.  * 
fame  and  military  exploits  of  the  Batavians,  art- 
fully making  a  tranfition  to  the  fufferings  of  his 
countrymen,  the  depredations  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  cruel  tyranny  under  which  the  nation 
groaned.  "  Rome,"  he  faid,  "  no  longer 
*'  treats  us  as  allies  and  friends:  we  are  re- 
*'  duced  to  the  vilell  bondage.  The  com- 
*'  manders  of  legions  were  wont  to  come  among 
*'  us  v/ith  their  train  of  attendants,  always  a 
^^  grievous  burthen;  but  even  that  honour  is  now 
"  with-held.  We  are  turned  over  to  centurions 
"  and  fubaltern  officers.  Thofe  petty  tyrants 
^'  are  no  fooner  enriched  with  plunder,  and 
"  pampered  Vv'ith  our  blood,  than  they  are  re- 
"  called,  to  make  way  for  new  opprelTors.  Ra- 
"  pacity  follows  in  fucceffion ;  and,  to  varnifli 
*'  their  guilt,  new  expedients  are  found,  and 
"^  new  names  for  extortion.  A  project  is  now 
"  on  foot  to  recruit  their  armies,  and,  for  that 
"  purpofe,  the  country  mud  be  drained  of  in- 
"  habitants ;  fons  mull  be  torn  from  their  pa- 
"  rents,  and  brothers  from  their  brothers.  And 
"  yet  the  Romans  were  never,  at  any  period, 
?'  in  fo  feeble  a  condition.  Behold  their  win- 
"  ter-quarters  :  befides  their  old  men,  and  their 
ftores  of  plunder,  what  have  they  to  exhi- 
bit to  our  view?  Dare  to  lift  your  eyes,  and 
you  will  fee  the  phantom  of  an  army,  mere 
nominal  legions.  Our  forces  are  in  vigour: 
we  have  both  infantry  and  cavalry :  the  Ger- 
"  maris  are  our  kinfmenj   the   Gauls  think  as 

'*  we 
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book"  we  do ;   and  even  the  Romans  themfelves  in- 
IV.      "  ^'ite  us  to  the  war.     If  we  fail,  our  zeal  for 

"^— ---, ^ "  Vefpafian  will  plead   our  excufe ;   if  we  fuc- 

A.  U.  C.  cc  ceed,    victory  gives    no    account    of    her  ac- 
Z'^fj^    "  tions." 
6p.  XV.  This  fpeech  was  received  with  fliouts  of 

approbation.  Civilis,  taking  advantage  of  the 
impreiTion  he  had  made,  bound  them  all  in  a 
folemn  league,  with  oaths  and  imprecations,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuilom  of  barbarians.  Deputies 
were  fent  to  the  Caninefates,  to  invite  them  into 
the  confederacy.  That  nation  occupies  part  of 
the  ifland  (<?),  in  their  origin,  their  manners, 
language  and  military  virtue  equal  to  the  Bata- 
vians,  but  inferior  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
Batavian  cohorts,  formerly  fent  to  ferve  in  Bri- 
tain, as  already  mentioned,  returned  from  that 
expedition,  and  were  quartered  at  Magontia- 
cum  (b).  By  fecret  praccices  Civilis  engaged 
them  in  the  revolt.  The  Leading  chieftain  among 
the  Caninefates  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Brinno  ;  a  man  of  brutal  and  ferocious  bravery, 
4ind  by  his  birth  illuftrious.  His  father  had  been 
often  in  arms  againfl  the  Romans,  and,  after 
many  fignal  exploits,  laughed  at  the  ridiculous 
expedition  and  the  mock  triumph  of  Caligula  (r). 
The  defcendant  of  a  rebel  family  wanted  no  re- 
commendation to  his  countrymen.  Brinno  was 
placed  on  a  fhicld,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
nation,  and,  being  carried,  in  triumph  on  the 
ihoulders  of  the  men,  was  declared  commander 
in  chief.  He  was  foon  after  joined  by  the  Fri- 
fians  fd),  a  people  beyond  the  Rhine.  With 
this  reinforcement  he  found  means  to  ilorm  the 
winter-quarters  of  two  coliorts,  which,  except  the 
extremity  next  to  the  fea,  lay  open  and  defence- 
lefs.  The  aifault  was  not  forefeen,  nor  were  the 
Romans  in  force  to  maintain  their  poll.     The 

camp 
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«amp  was  taken  and  pillaged.  The  viduallers,  BOOK 
•  and  Roman  traders,  who  had  fpread  themfelves 
over  the  country,  were  the  next  victims.  That 
the  caftles  and  forts,  built  along  the  coafl,  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Roman 
officers,  feeing  an  attack  intended,  ordered  them 
all  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  Aquiliius,  a 
principal  centurion,  collected  together  all  the 
colours  and  ftandards,  and,  with  the  remnant 
of  his  forces,  chofe  a  ftation  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  ifland  (ej,  exhibiting  rather  the  name 
than  the  ftrength  of  an  army.  The  flower  of  the 
cohorts  had  been  drawn  away  by  Vitellius,  and, 
to  fill  up  the  companies,  a  fet  of  raw  recruits, 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  of  the  Nervians 
and  Germans,  were  compelled  to  take  up  arms. 
But  arms  in  the  hands  of  men  not  enured  to  dii- 
cipline,  were  an -unwieldy  burthen. 

XVI.  CiviLis,  flill  thinking  it  his  intereft  to 
difguife  his  real  intentions,  complained  aloud  of 
the  Roman  oHicers,  who  had  deferted  their  pods. 
With  the  cohort  under  his  command,  he  would 
undertake  to  quell  the  infurrecfcion  of  the  Ca- 
ninefates  :  the  R-omans,  therefore,  would  do  well 
to  return  to  their  quarters.  The  policy  of  this 
advice  was  too  apparent.  The  cohorts,  difperfed 
and  weakened  by  divifion,  might  fall  an  eafy 
prey;  and  from  various  circumftances,  which  the 
martial  fpirit  of  the  Germans  could  not  fupprefs, 
it  foon  tranfpired,  that  Civil! s,  and  not  Brinno, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  revolt.  At  length  that 
enterprifnig  chief,  finding  that  he  gained  nothing 
by  his  wily  arts,  refolvcd  to  throw  oft  the  mafl^. 
lie  drew  up  his  army  in  three  divifions.  confiding 
of  the  Caninefates,  the  Frifians,  and  Batavians, 
all  diftinguiflied  by  their  proper  colours  and 
llandards.  The  Romans  appeared  in  order  of 
j^attle  on  the  banks,  of  the   Rhine,  while  their 

fhips, 
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BOOK  Ihlps,  which,  after  fetting  fire  to  the  forts  and 
^V-      caftles,  had  been  collected  together,  advanced  up 

^^^"TT^  the  river  to  fecond  the  operations  of  the  army. 
'822.  '  -^  battle  enfued,  and  had  not  lafted  long,  when 
A.  D.  a  cohort  of  Tungrians,  with  their  enfigns  dif- 
^9-  played,  went  over  to  Civilis.  By  this  une.;pecled 
treachery,  the  Roman  army  was  thrown  into 
coufufion.  The  foldiers  found  themfelves  befet 
on  every  fide.  They  were  flaughtered  by  their 
friends  and  enemies.  Nor  did  the  fleet  behave 
with  more  fidelity.  Numbers  of  the  men  at  the 
oars  were  Batavians :  they  begnn,  as  it  were, 
through  ignorance  and  v^  ant  of  fkill,  to  counter- 
ad  the  mariners  ana  failors,  till,  at  length,  turn- 
ing the  prows  of  the  veflTels,  they  bore  away  to  the 
Of  nofite  fhore.  The  pilots  and  centurions,  who 
dared  to  oppofe  them,  were  put  to  death ;  and 
thus  the  whole  fleet,  to  the  number  of  four-and- 
twenty  fliips,  was  either  taken,  or  went  over  to  the 
enerny. 

XVII.  This  vi£tory  was  fplendid,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  brought  with  it  folid  advantages. 
The  Batavians  were  in  want  of  arms  and  fliipping, 
and  they  were  now  fupplied  with  both.  Their 
fame  rcfounded  throughout  Gaul  and  Germany. 
Both  nations  honoured  them  as  the  aflertors  of 
public  liberty.  The  Germans,  by  their  ambafla- 
dors,  offered  to  efpoufe  their  caufe,  and  the  Gauls 
were  already  inclined  to  join  the  confederacy. 
Civilis  had  the  addrefs  to  allure  that  nation  to  his 
intereft.  To  fuch  of  their  officers  as  were  taken 
prifoners  he  granted  liberty  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  and  the  cohorts  had  their  option 
either  to  depart,  or  to  join  the  victorious  army. 
Thofe,  who  remained,  were  employed  honourably 
in  the  fervice,  and,  fuch  as  preferred  their  dif- 
mifllon,  went  off"  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
Romans.  Before  their  departure,  Civilis  laboured, 

in 
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in  fecret  conferences,  to  inflame  their  indignati-  BOOK 
on.  "  Call  to  mind,"  he  faid,  "  the  miferies  which  iv. 
*'  you  have  endured  for  a  feries  of  years.  Your  v^-y-^w' 
"  condition,  during  that  period,  was  a  ftate  of '^'  ^-  ^* 
"  bondage,  and  you  gave  it  the  name  of  peace.  ^^  ^^ 
"  The  Batavians  were  exempt  from  taxes  and  $g,  * 
"  tributes,  and  yet  they  took  up  arms  againfl 
"  the  oppreflbrs  of  mankind.  In  the  firft  en- 
"  gagement,  the  Romans  fled  before  the  fons  of 
"  freedom.  Let  the  Gauls  fhake  off  the  yokcy 
"  and  what  mufl  be  the  confequence?  There- 
"  fources  of  Italy  are  exhaufted.  It  is  by  the 
"  blood  of  the  provinces  that  the  provinces  have 
*'  been  wrefted  from  us.  For  the  defeat  of  Vin- 
*'  dex  (^)  the  Romans  have  no  reafon  to  tri- 
"  umph.  That  vidory  was  gained  by  the  Ba- 
"  tavian  cavalry:  by  them  the  ^duans  and  Ar- 
"  vernians  were  put  to  the  rout.  Among  the 
«'  auxiliaries  led  by  Verginius  on  that  occafion, 
"  the  Belgic  Gauls  were  his  ftrongefl  force. 
*'  Gaul,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  was  conquered  by 
"  herfelf.  At  prefent,  one  common  interelt 
"  unites  us  all,  and  we  have  this  further  advan- 
"  tage ;  whatever  of  ufeful  difcipline  was  to  be 
"  found  in  the  Roman  camps,  we  have  made 
"  that  our  own.  Their  military  fkill  is  on  our 
"  fide.  The  veteran  cohorts,  before  whom 
"  Otho's  legions  were  obliged  to  fly,  have  de- 
"  clared  for  us.  Syria,  and  Afia,  and  the  oriental 
"  nations  may,  if  they  will,  bow  down  in  Havery, 
*«  and  ftretch  their  necks  to  the  yoke :  under 
"  their  own  defpotic  kings  they  have  been  taught 
"  to  crouch  in  bondage.  In  Gaul  there  are  men 
*'  ftill  living,  who  were  born  in  freedom,  before 
"  tributes  (^),  impofts,  and  other  badges  of  Ro- 
*'  man  tyranny  were  invented.  By  the  over- 
*'  throw  of  Varus  and  his  legions  flavery  was 
"  driven    out  of  Germany.      In  that  juncture, 

"  if 
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book"  ^^  "^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^^  '^  Vitellius  that  the  affertors  of 

IV.      "  freedom  were  to    contend :  the  ftruggle  was 

v.^'-v-N-/  "  with  Augaftas  Ccefar.     Againft  that  emperor 

A.  U.  C.  "  the  Germans  foaght  for  liberty,  that  befl  gift, 

822.      <c  dealt  out  by  the  impartial  hand  of  nature,  even 

I'    "  to  the  brute  creation.     Man  has  the  addition 

"  of  courage  and  virtue  to  defend  his  rights  ;  and 

"  all,  who   have  the  fortitude  to    ftand  forth  in 

"  that  glorious  caufe,  are  fure  to  be  favoured  by' 

"  the  gods.     Let  us  rife  at  once,  and,  fword  in 

"  hand,  attack  a  people  weakened  by  their  own 

"^  divifions.     Our  flrength  is   unimpaired ;   the 

"  Romans  are  exhaufted ;   they  are  divided  be- 

"  tween  Vefpafian  and  Vitellius  ;  and,  while  they 

"  are  fighting  for  a  mafter,  they  offer  themfelves 

"  to  thejuft  vengeance  of  an  injured  people." 

XVIII.  While  Civilis,  in  this  manner,  en- . 
deavoured  to  roufe  the  Icates  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, the  arfibition  of  that  politic  warrior  in- 
fpired  all  his  meafiires.  If  his  project  fucceeded, 
he  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  making  himfelf 
king  of  thofe  rich  and  powerful  nations.  Hor- 
/  deonius  Flaccus  affected,  for  fome  time,  to  have 

no  fufpicion  of  Civilis.  He  foon,  however,  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  camp  was  taken  by 
ftorm,  the  cohorts  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  Ro- 
man name  exterminated  from  the  Ifle  of  Batavra. 
In  this  alarming  crifis,  he  ordered  Mummius  Lu- 
percus,  with  two  legions  then  under  his  com- 
mand in  winter-quarters,  to  march  againft  the 
enemy.  That  officer  obeyed  with  prompt  alacrity. 
With  the  forces  in  his  camp,  with  the  Ubians, 
who  were  near  at  hand,  and  the  Treverian  cavalry, 
drawn  from  an  inconfiderable  diitance,  he  paffed 
over  into  the  iiland.  He  added  to  his  army  a 
fquadron  of  Eatavian  hoffe,  already  corrupted  by 
the  wily  arts  of  Civilis.  Thefe  men  made  a  (hew 
of  zeal  in  the  fervlce  of  the  Romans,  to  the  end* 

thaty 
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that,  on   the  day  of  battle,  they  might  enhance  BOOK 
the  value  of  their  treachery.     Civilis  prepared  to      iv. 
receive  the  enemy.     Near  his  perfon  he  difplayed  v-v-^v^**-^ 
the  banners  taken  from  the  vanquifbed  cohorts,  A.  U.  C- 
that  the  fight  of  thofe  glorious   trophies    might     ^^^" 
infpire  his  troops  with  ardour,  and  deprefs  a  con-      ^    ' 
quered  enemy  by  the  recolledion    of  their  late 
calamity.     In  the  rear  he  placed  his  mother  and 
his  fifters,  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the  fol- 
diers,  that  they  might  there  inflame  the  ardour  of 
the   combatants,  and,   by  their  reproaches,  pre- 
vent an  ignominious  flight.     The  field  refounded 
with  the  war-fong  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  favage 
bowlings  of  the  women.     The  Romans  returned 
a  feeble  fhout.     The  Batavian  cavalry  went  over 
to  their  countrymen,  and,  by  that  defertion,  the 
left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  was  expofed  to  the 
enemy.     The   legionary  foldiers,   though  prefied 
on  every   fide,  preferved  their  ranks,  and  (hewed 
an  intrepid   countenance.     The  Ubian  and  Tre- 
verian   auxiliaries  fled  with  precipitation.     The 
Germans   purfued  them   with    determined  fury. 
The  legions,  in  the  mean  time,  feized  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  ftation 
known  by   the   name  of  Vetera,   or   the  old 
camp  faj.     After  this  vidory,   a   ftruggle  for 
power  and  pre-eminence  broke  out  between  Ci- 
vilis and  Claudius  Labeo,  who  commanded  the 
Batavian  cavalry.     Civilis  did  not  judge  it  fafe  to 
put  his  rival  to  death :   an  act  of  violence  might 
provoke  the    popular  hatred  ;  and  yet,  if  he  fuf- 
fered  him  to  remain  with  the  armv,  internal  dif- 
cord   might  be  produ6live  of  quarrels  and  con- 
fufion.     Labeo  was  removed  to   the  country  of 
the  Frifians. 

XIX.  Such  was  the  pofture  of  affairs,  when 
the  Caninefates  and  a  detachment  of  Batavian  co- 
horts,  by   order  of  Vitellius,   let  out  on   their 

march 
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BOOK  iriarch  for   Rome.     A    meffenger  difpatched  by 
IV.       Civilis  overtook  them  with  the  news  of  his  vido- 

^— ->, '  ry.     The  intelligence  filled  the  foldiers  with   ar- 

A.  U.  C.  rogance  and  ferocity.  They  demanded  a  recom- 
e^%.  penfe  for  their  riiarch,  the  donative  promifed  by 
6g.  '  Vitellius,  with  double  pay,  and  an  augmentation 
of  their  cavalry.  In  making  thefe  demands,  they 
had  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  a  pretext  for  fedition 
was  all  they  wanted.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  yield- 
ed in  feveral  inftances  ;  but  his  conceiTions  pro- 
voked ulterior  demands,  which  the  men  knew 
would  not  be  granted.  At  length,  throwing  afide 
all  refpeft  for  the  general,  they  refolved  to  join 
Civilis,  and  accordingly  bent  their  courfe  towards 
the  Lower  Germany.  Flaccus  called  a  council  of 
the  tribunes  and  centurions,  to  deliberate  whe- 
ther it  were  expedient  to  reduce  :he  mutineers 
by  force  of  arms.  His  natural  timidity  returned 
upon  him,  and  his  officers  had  no  refolution. 
They  fui]^e£ted  the  fideHty  of  the  auxihary  forces, 
and  knew  befides,  that  the  legions  were  chiefly 
filled  with  raw  recruits.  Flaccus  refolved  to  keep 
his  men  within  their  entrenchments  ;  but  he  re- 
folved without  decifion,  and  the  next  moment  re- 
pented. The  very  officers,  who  advifed  the  mea- 
fure,  were  the  firll  to  condemn  it.  The  general 
fent  off  difpatches  to  Herennius  Gallus,  then  at 
the  head  ot  the  firll  legion  ilationed  at  Bonn  {a), 
with  orders  to  oppofc  the  march  of  the  Bataviansj 
while  he  himfelf  with  his  whole  army  hung  upon 
their  rear.  The  plan  was,  no  doubt,  well  concerted^ 
Had  both  generals  advanced  with  their  troops,  the 
revolters  mud  have  been  hemmed  in,  and  cut  to 
pieces.  Flaccus  once  rnore  changed  his  mind. 
In  a  fecond  letter  to  Gallus,  he  direded  that  offi- 
cer not  to  obilruft  the  Batavians  in  their  march. 
By  this  fiuftuation  of  counfels  both  the  generals 
were  brought  under  a  cloud  of  fufpicion.     The 

war 
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war  and  all  Its  confequences  were  imputed,  not  to  g  q  q  j^ 
the  inactive   fpirit  of  the  foldiers,  nor  yet  to  the 
fuperior  bravery  of  the  infurgents,  but  to  the  per- 
fidy of  the  commanding  officers. 

XX.  The  Batavianc,  as  foon  as  they  drew 
near  to  the  camp  at  Bonn,  fent  a  meffage  to  Heren- 
nius  Gallus,  importing  "  that  they  had  no  hoflile 
*'  defign.  They  had  often  fought  for  the  Romans, 
"  and  did  not  m.ean  to  make  war  againft  them. 
'*  Worn  out  in  a  long  and  painful  fervice,  they 
*'  defired  nothingbut  a  retreat  from  labourin  their 
"  native  country.  Their  march,  if  not  obftrufted, 
**  would  leave  behind  no  trace  of  mifchief ;  but, 
*'  if  their  palTage  was  difputed,  they  were  deter- 
"  mined  to  cut  their  way  fword  in  hand.'*  The 
Roman  general  was  daggered  by  thefe  menaces  ; 
but  his  foldiers,  eager  for  aftion,  obliged  him  to 
hazard  a  battle.  The  whole  army  rufhed  out  at  the 
feveral  gates  of  the  camp,  in  number  three  thou- 
fand  legionary  foldiers,  fome  Belgic  cohorts  rail- 
ed by  fudden  levies,  and  a  large  body  of  peafants 
and  followers  of  the  camp,  an  undifciplined  band, 
before  the  onfet  brave  and  infolent,  and  in  the 
heat  of  adion  the  firfl  to  betake  themfelves  to 
flight.  The  Romans  hoped  to  furround  an  ene- 
my, whom  they  knew  to  be  inferior  in  number. 
The  Batavians,  whom  a  life  of  warfare  had  made 
foldiers,  formed  their  ranks  with  Ikill ;  the  fronts 
the  flanks,  and  the  rear  prepared  to  meet  the  ene- 
Tny.  The  Roman  lines  were  too  much  extended 
into  length.  The  Batavians  attacked  with  fury, 
and  foon  broke  through  the  ranks.  The  Belgic  co- 
horts gave  way  on  the  fird  imprefilon.  The  rout 
of  the  legions  followed.  All  endeavoured  to  re- 
gain their  camp.  In  the  entrenchments  a  dreadful 
flaughter  followed.  The  fofle  was  filled  with 
mangled  bodies,  nor  was  the  havoc  made  by  the 
Batavians  only  :  numbers,  in  that  wild  confufion. 

Vol.  Ill,  y  periflied 
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BOOK  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  their  comrades.  The  con- 
IV.       querors  purfued  their  march,  avoiding  the  road  to 

V^"^  the  Agrippinian  colony,  and,  during  the  reft  of 
*g^^_  *  their  way,  committed  no  a6:  of  hostility.  They 
A.  D.  even  endeavoured  to  exculpate  themfelves  from 
69.  all  imputation  in  their  late  encounter  at  Bonn, 
alleging,  that  they  were,  on  that  occafion,  under 
the  neceflity  of  acting  on  the  defenfive,  when 
peace  was  humbly  offered,  and  haughtily  refufed. 
XXL  CiviLis,  being  now  reinforced  by  thefe 
veteran  cohorts,  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
regular  army.  His  refolution,  notwithftanding, 
began  to  falter.  The  weight  and  power  of  the 
Romans  prefented  themfelves  to  his  mind  ;  he 
balanced  all  confequences,  and,  ftill  remaining  in- 
decifive,  judged  it  beft  to  fave  appearances  by 
making  his  whole  army  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Vefpafian.  He  alfo  fent  a  deputation  to  the 
two  legions,  which,  after  their  late  defeat,  retired 
to  the  old  camp,  inviting  them  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  new  em- 
peror. The  legions  returned  for  anfwer,  "  that 
*'  it  was  not  their  cuftom  to  adopt  the  counfels  of 
*'  an  enemy,  much  lefs  of  a  traitor.  Vitellius 
"  was  their  iovereign,  and  in  his  caufe  they  would 
"  ftand  firm  to  the  lalt.  It  was  not  for  a  deferter, 
"  a  Batavian  fugitive,  to  affume  the  ftyle  and 
"  charafter  of  an  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of  Rome. 
"  The  punifhment  due  to  his  crimes  was  what  he 
"  had  to  expect.'*  Enraged  by  this  reply,  Civilis 
roufed  the  whole  Batavian  nation.  The  Bru6te- 
rians  and  Tencterians  («)  entered  into  the  league, 
and  by  agents,  difpatched  tor  the  purpofe,  all  Ger- 
many was  invited  to  fhare  in  the  fpoil  and  glory  of 
the  conqueft. 

XXII.  MuMMius  LuPERcus  and  Numifius  Ru- 
fus,  the  two  Roman  generals,  faw  a  ftorm  gather- 
ing round   them,  and,  to  maintain  their  pofl 

againft 
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againfl:  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  began  BOOK 
to  ftrengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  old  camp*      IV. 
A  number  of  buildings,  during  a  long  peace,  had  ^«--'~r---> 
been  erected  near  the  entrenchments,  fo  thick  as  ^'F'  ^* 
to  refemble   a   municipal  town  ;  but,  in  time  of   ^^  jy^ 
war,  they  might  favour  the  approach  of  an  enemy,      6g. 
and,  for  that  reafon,  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 
But  a  fufficient  ftore  of  provifions  was  not  laid  up     - 
in  the    camp.     The  foldiers  were  permitted  to 
feize  the  whole  (lock,  as  lawful  plunder ;  and,  by 
confequence,  that,  which  might  have  held  out  for 
a  confiderable  time,  was  in  a  few   days   entirely 
confumed.  Civilis  advanced  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army.     He  commanded  the  centre  in  perfon, 
at   the  head  of  the  fele£l  Batavian  forces.     To 
ftrike   the    Romans  with  terror,  he  lined  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine  with  battalions  of  Germans, 
and  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fcoiir    the   country 
round.     His  fleet,   at  the  fame   time,  advanced 
againll  the  current.    To   increafe   the  pomp  and 
terror  of  the  war,  the  colours  taken  from  the  co- 
horts were  difpiayed  to  view,  and  the  images  of 
wild  beafts  (a)  v/ere  brought  forth  from  the  facred 
groves,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  barba- 
rous nations  rufliing  to  a  battle.  The  befieged  faw 
the  appearance  of  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war  upon 
their  hands  at  once.  The  extent  of  the  entrench- 
ments, defigned  at  firft  for  the  reception  of  two 
legions,  and  now  defended  by  fcarce  five  thoufand 
men,  infpired  the  Barbarians  with  hope  and  cou- 
rage.  It  is  true,  that  within  the  lines  there  was  a 
numerous  body  of  futlers  and  followers  of  the  ar- 
my, who,  on  the  firfl  alarm,  had  fled  to  the  camp 
for  protection,  and  from  thofe  men  fome  kind  of 
fervice  was  expe6ted. 

XXIII.  The  camp  fl;ood  partly  on  the  fide  of 
a  hill,  that  rofe  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  part- 
ly on  the  level  plain  ;  originally  the  defign  of 
y  2  Auguftus 
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BOOK  Augufi:us  Ca;far,  who  had  conceived,  that  the  le- 
IV.      gions  ftationed  there  in  winter  quarters,  would  be 

V^-^^r^'  able  to  bridle  both  the  Germanics.  That  em- 
822.  '  P^^'or  ^^^^  not  forefee  the  time,  when  the  Barbari- 
A.  D.  ans  would  dare  to  feek  the  legions  in  their  en- 
69.  trenchments.  It  followed,  by  confequence,  that 
no  pains  were  employed  to  add  to  the  natural 
llrength  of  the  place  ;  no  works  were  thrown  up 
to  fecure  the  ramparts ;  courage  and  militarv 
difciphne  were  deemed  a  fufficient  bulwark.  The 
Batavians,  and  the  troops  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
did  not  advance  to  the  attack  in  one  united  body. 
Jealous  of  their  national  honour,  and  eager  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  by  brave  exploit,  the  feve- 
ral  nations  formed  their  lines  in  feparate  divifions. 
The  afiault  began  with  milTive  weapons  lanced  at 
a  diftance  ;  but  no  impreinon  was  made.  The 
darts  hung,  without  effeft,  upon  the  towers  and 
pinnacles  of  the  walls,  while  the  difcharge  of 
ilones  from  the  fortifications  overwhelmed  all  be- 
neath. The  Barbarians  refolved  to  ftorm  the 
works.  They  ruihed  to  the  attack,  rending  the 
air  with  wild  and  furious  bowlings  ;  they  advanc- 
ed their  fcaling-ladders,  and  formed  a  military 
Ihell.  Some  boldly  gained  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
but  were  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  fword, 
or  beat  down  with  bucklers.  As  they  fell,  numbers 
were  crufhed  with  ilakes  and  javelins.  Their  own 
impetuous  fury  hurried  them  into  danger.  En- 
couraged by  their  former  fuccefs,  and  fure  of  vic- 
tory, they  rufhed  on  to  the  aflault  with  that  un- 
daunted courage,  with  which  the  thirft  of  prey 
infpires  the  minds  of  Barbarians.  Under  every 
difadvantage,  they  ftill  thought  of  plunder.  They 
attempted,  for  the  firft  time,  to  make  ufe  of  bat- 
*  tering  engines,  but  without  fufficient  (kill.  They 
were  taught  by  prifoners  and  deferters  to  raife, 
with  rude  materials,  a  platform,  in  the  fiiape  of  a 

bridge. 
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bridge,  and  to    move    it  forward  upon  wheels.  BOOK 
From   the    top  of  the   arch,  as  from  a  rampart,      IV. 
fome  were  able  to  annoy  the  befiegedjwhile  others,  "T^'T^ 
under  cover,  endeavoured  to  fap  the  walls.     But     '„    '     ' 
the  weight  of  (tones  difcharged  from  the  engines    a.  D. 
of  the  Romans  broke  down  and  crufhed  the  enor-      69. 
mous  fabric.     The  Batavians,   ho^wever,  did  not 
defift.     They  began  to  prepare  penthoufes,  and 
to  form  a  covered  way  with  hurdles.     The  befieg- 
ed  attacked  them  with  a  volley  of  flaming  jave- 
lins, and  poured  fuch   an  inceifant  fire,   that  the 
alTailants  were  on  every  fide   enveloped  by  the 
flames.     In  defpair  of  carrying  the  works  by  force, 
they  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  regular  blockade. 
They   knew  that  the  befieged  had  but  a  fcanty 
ftore  of  provifions,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  fub- 
fift ence  of  a  vaft  unwarlike  multitude.     Famine, 
they  had  no  doubt,  would  confpire  with  the  natu- 
ral treachery  of  the  flaves  to  kindle  the  flame  of  fe- 
dition  in  the  camp.     They  relied,  befides,  on  the 
unforefeen  events  of  war,    and   had  no  doubt  of 
being,  in  a  fliort  time,  mafter  of  the  place. 

XXIV.  HoRDEONius  Flaccus,  having  receiv- 
ed intelligence  that  the  old  camp  was  invefted, 
fent  difpatches  into  Gaul  for  a  reinforcement,  and 
ordered  Dillius  Vocula,  who  cornmanded  the 
eighteenth  legion,  to  proceed,  at  the  head  of  a 
chofen  detachment,  by  rapid  marches  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  while  he  himfelf,  difabled 
by  bodily  infirmity,  and  detefled  by  his  men, 
failed  down  the  river,  to  follow  the  motions  of 
the  army.  The  complaints  of  the  foldiers  againfl 
their  general  v/ere  loud  and  violent.  "  It  was  by 
"  his  connivance  that  the  Batavian  cohorts  de- 
"  parted  from  Magontiacum  ;  he  was  blind,  or 
"  pretended  to  be  fo,  to  the  machinations  of  Ci- 
"  vilis ;  and  he  wilfuily  fuffered  the  German  na- 
"  tions  to  be  drawn   into  t^e  revolt.     Neither 

"  Antonius 
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BOOK"  Antonius  Primus,  nor  Mucianus,  by  their  vi- 
IV.      "  gour  and  activity,  fo   effeftually  ferved  the  in- 

'^""T^'''""*-^ "  terefl  of  Yefpalian.  Open  hoftility  declares 
g  '^  ' "  itfelf  at  once,  and  men  are  on  their  guard  : 
A.  D.  "  fraud  works  in  fecret,  and  the  blow,  becaufe 
69.  "  concealed,  is  not  eafily  warded  off.  Civilis  has 
"  thrown  off  the  malk  ;  above  difguife,  an  open 
*'  enemy,  he  heads  his  army  in  the  field.  Hor- 
"  deonius  Flaccus  wages  war  in  his  chamber  ; 
**  he  gives  his  orders  in  bed,  and  favours  the  ope- 
"  rations  of  the  enemy.  Andfliallfo  many  brave 
"  and  warlilve  foldiers  languifh  under  a  wretched 
*'  valetudinarian  ?  a  fuperannuated  general  ?  Bet- 
"  ter  to  ftrike  at  once,  and,  by  the  death  of  a 
'*  traitor,  deliver  the  army  from  an  impotent 
*'  chief,  under  whofe  inaufpicious  banners  they 
*'  had  nothing  to  expeft  but  difgrace  and  ruin." 
While  by  thefe  and  fuch  Hke  difcourfes  the  minds 
of  the  legions  kindled  to  a  blaze,  letters  from 
Vefpafian  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  receipt 
of  thofe  letters  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
army.  Flaccus,  for  that  reafon,  read  them  to  a 
full  aiTembly  of  the  foldiers,  and  fent  the  meflen- 
gers  bound  in  chains  to  Vitellius. 

XXV.  That  proceeding  had  its  effect :  the 
men  were  pacified,  and  foon  after  arrived  at 
Bonn,  the  winter-ftation  of  the  firfl  legion. 
The  foldiers,  at  that  place,  were  ftill  more 
enraged  againft  the  general.  To  his  mifcon- 
du£t  they  imputed  their  late  defeat.  "  By  his 
*'  order  they  marched  out  to  offer  battle  to  the 
*'  Batavians,  expecting,  while  they  engaged  the 
*'  enemy  in  front,  that  the  troops  from  Magon- 
*'  tiacum  were  to  fall  upon  the  rear.  But  no 
*'  fuccours  arrived  ;  the  men  fell  a  facrifice  to 
*'  the  treachery  of  the  general.  The  other  ar- 
*'  mies,  wherever  ftationed,  were  kept  in  igno- 
"  ranee  of  all  that  paffed,  nor  was  any  account 

"  tranfmitted 
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"  tranfmitted  to  Vltelllus.  And  yet  It  was  evident,  BOOK 
"  that,  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  adjoining      IV. 
"  provinces,    the    rebellion    might   have   been ' — -r^-^ 
"  crufhed  in  the  bud."     To   appeafe  thefe  dif-  ^'^l^' 
contents,  Flaccus  produced,  and  read,  in  the  pre-     ji^,  j), 
fence  of  the  army,  copies  of  the  feveral  letters,  by       69. 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  fuccours  from 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul.    He  defcended  to  other 
compliances  ftill  more  pernicious  and  difgraceful. 
He  eftablifhed  a  new  rule,  by  which  it  was  fettled, 
.that,  for  the  future,  all  letters  fnould  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  eagle-bearers  of  the  legions,  to  be  by 
them  communicated  to   the  foldiers,  before  they 
underwent  the  infpeftion  of  the  general  officers. 
He  then  ordered  one  of  the  mutineers  to  be  load- 
ed with  irons ;  not  that  the  man  was  the  only  in- 
cendiary, but  the  general  meant,  by  that  aft,  to 
retain   fome  fhadow  of  authority.     From  Bonn 
the  army  proceeded  to  the  Agripp'nian  colony. 
At  that  place  they  were  joined  by  numerous  fuc- 
cours that  came  pouring  in  from  Gaul,  where,  in. 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  the  people  ftill  ad- 
hered to  the  intereft  of  Rome.     But,  in  a  fhort 
time  afterwards,  when  they  faw  the  efforts  of  the 
Germans    crowned   with    fuccefs,   the    different 
ftates  of  that  country  had  recourfe  to  arms,  deter- 
mined to  recover  their  liberty,  and,  if  the  enter- 
prife  fucceeded,  with  the  ambitious  deiign  of  im- 
pofmg  upon  others  the  yoke,  which  they  fliook 
off'  from  their   own  flioulders.     The  fury  of  the 
legions  was  far  from   being  appeafed.     The  ex- 
ample of  a  fmgle  offender  bound  in  chains  made 
no  imprefhon.    That  very  man  was  hardy  enough 
to  turn  his  own  particular  cafe  into  an  argument 
againfl  his  general.     He  had  been,   he  laid,  the 
confidential  meifenger  between  Flaccus  and  Ci- 
vilis  ;  and  now,  to  hinder  the  truth  from  being 
brought  to  Hght,  his  teftimony  was  to  be  fuppref- 

fed 
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BOOK  fed  by  an  unjufl  and  cruel  fentence."    The  wick- 
IV.      ednefs  of  this  incendiary  roufed  the  indignation  of 
^T^r^  Vocula.     That  fpirited   officer  mounted  the  tri- 
822     *  bunal  with  a  firmnefs,  that  ilruck  a  general  awe. 
A.  D.    He  ordered  the  mifcreant  to  be  feized,  and,  not- 
65.      withftanding  the  violence  of  his  flirieks,  fent  him 
to  inftant  execution.     The  feditious  were  over- 
awed, and  the  well  difpofed  obeyed  with  alacrity. 
Vocula  was  now  the  favourite  of  the  army.     The 
foldiers  with  one  voice,  infilled  that  he  (hould  be 
their   general,  and   Flaccus  refigned  the    com- 
mand. 

XXVI.     The  minds   of  the  foldiers  were  ftill 
in   agitation,  and  various  caufes  confpired  to  in- 
flame their  difcontents.     Their  pay  was  in  arrear  ; 
provifions  were  fcarce  ;  the  Gauls  were  not  in  a 
-    temper  to  pay  their  tribute,  or  to  furnifh  fupplies 
of  men  ;  the  Rhine,  by  a  long  courfe  of  dry  wea- 
ther, almoft  unknown  in  that  climate,  was  funk 
fo  low,  as  to  be  hardly  navigable  ;  fupplies  for  the 
army  were  conveyed  with  difficulty  ;  to  hinder 
the  Germans  from  fording  over,  a  chain  of  pofls 
was  neceifary  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  and,  by 
confequence,  there  was  a  dearth  of  grain,  and  ma- 
ny moutiis  to  demand  it.  With  vulgar  minds,  the 
fhallownefs  of  the  flream  paifed   for  a  prodigy. 
According  to  their  interpretation,  the  very  rivers 
deferted  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  the  empire  difappeared.    That,  which  in  time 
of  peace  C^J^  would  have  been  no  more  than  the 
effect  of  natural  caufes,  was  now  called  fate,  and 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.     The  army  marched  to 
Novefium  (/-■),  and  was  there  joined  by  the  thir- 
teenth legion,  under  the  command  of  Herennius 
Callus,  who   was    now  alTociated  with  Vocula. 
The  two  generals  were  not  inclined  to  feek  the 
enemy.  They  pitched  their  camp  at  a  place  called 

Gelduba, 
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Geiduba  (c)^  and,  to  keep  their  men  In  exerclfe,  BOOK 
employed  them  in  forming   the  line  of  battle,  in     IV. 
digging   trenches,    throwing   up  ramparts,    and  "^ — if"^"*-' 
other  military  works.     To  give  them  an  opportu-     \   '    ' 
nity  to  plunder,  and  by  that  incentive  to  animate    ^,  j), 
their  courage,  Vocula  marched  with  the  main  bo-      6g. 
dy  into  the  territory  of  the   Gugernians  fdj,  a 
people  leagued  with  Civilis.     Gallus,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  part  of  the  troops,  kept  poffeilion  of  the 
camp. 

XXVII.  It  happened  that  a  barge,  laden  with 
grain,  was  (Iranded  in  a  fiiallow  part  of  the  river, 
at  afmall  diftance  from  the  camp.  The  Germans 
exerted  themfelves  to  draw  the  veifel  to  their  own 
bank.  Gallus  difpatched  a  cohort  to  prevent  the 
difgrace.  The  Germans  poured  down  in  greater 
numbers.  Succours  arrived  on  both  fides.  An. 
engagement  followed.  The  Germans,  after  mak- 
ing a  prodigious  llaughter,  fecured  the  veflel. 
The  Romans  imputed  their  defeat  not  to  their  own 
want  of  valour,  but  to  the  treachery  of  the  gene- 
ral. This,  in  all  calamities,  was  the  conftant  lan- 
guage of  the  army.  The  foldiers  in  their  fury 
dragged  Gallus  out  of  his  tent  ;  they  tore  his 
clothes,  and  fell  on  him  with  blows,  demanding, 
who  were  the  accomplices  combined  with  him  to 
betray  the  army  ?  and  what  was  the  price  of  his 
perfidy  ?  Their  rage  againfl  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
broke  out  again  with  increafing  violence.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  crime,  and  Gallus  was  an 
inilrument  in  his  hands.  In  this  extremity,  to  de^ 
liver  himfelf  from  inilant  death,  the  general  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  paffions  of  the  men,  and 
give  his  tedimony  againft  Hordeonius  Flaccus. 
He  was,  notwithftanding,  loaded  with  fetters,  and 
not  releafed-  till  Vocula  returned  to  the  camp. 
That  general,  on  the  following  day,  ordered  the 
ringleaders  of  the   mutiny  to  be  put  to  death. 

Such 
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BOOK  Such  was  the  wonderful  diverfity  of  temper   that 

IV.      flieweditfelf  in  that  army ;  at  one  moment,  rage  and 

y'!!'^^   madnefs,  and  in  quick  fucceffion,  patience  and  re- 

c    '    *  fignation.    The  common  men,  beyond  all  doubt, 

A.  D.    were  devoted  to  Vitellius,  while  the  mofl  difiin- 

6g.      guifhed  officers    inclined   to   Vefpaiian.      Hence 

that  aftonifiiing  medley  of  guilt  and  puniliiment, 

of  dutiful  behaviour   and  favage  ferocity.     The 

men  were  unwilling  to  be  governed,  and  yet  fub- 

mitted  to  correction. 

XXVIII.  CiviLis,  in  the  mean  time,  grew 
every  day  more  formidable.  All  Germany  ef- 
poufed  his  caufe,  and  fuccours  arrived  from  every 
quarter.  The  ftates  beyond  the  Rhine  delivered 
their  prime  nobility  as  hoftages  to  bind  the  league 
in  clofer  union.  Civilis  iffued  his  orders,  rhat 
the  confederates,  who  lay  contiguous  i;o  the 
Ubians  faj  and  Treverians,  fliould  harafs  the 
people  by  frequent  incurfions,  and  carry  fiaughter 
and  devaflation  through  their  country.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  gave  directions  that  a  ftrong  party 
fhould  pafs  over  the  Meufe,  to  invade  the  Menapi- 
ans  CbJ,  the  Morinians,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.  The  foldiers  in  every  quarter  were  enrich-, 
ed  with  plunder.  The  Ubians,  in  particular, 
felt  the  vengeance  of  the  ravaging  parties. 
Though  they  were  originally  of  German  extracti- 
on, they  had  renounced  their  country,  and,  proud 
of  a  Roman  name,  llyled  themfelves  the  Agrippi- 
nian  colony.  Their  cohorts,  poited  at  a  diftance 
from  the  Rhine,  and  in  that  (tation  thinking 
themfelves  fecure,  were  furprifed  at  the  town  of 
Marcodurum  CcJ,  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Ubi- 
ans, in  their  turn,  penetrated  into  Germany,  and 
at  firlt  committed  depredations  with  impunity, 
till,  in  the  end,  they  were  overpowered  by  fupe- 
rior  numbers.  Through  the  whole  of  the  war 
their  fidelity  to  Rome  was  unfhaken,  but  a  train 

of 
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of  misfortunes  was  their  only  recompenfe.   Flufii-  BOOK 
ed  with  fuccefs,  and  pleafed  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Ubians,  Civilis  prelTed  the  fiege  of  the  old  camp  a  tt  #^ 
with  the  utmoft  vigour.     His  firfl  care  vvas  to     322. 
cut  off  all  communication,   that   no  intelligence    A.  D, 
of  intended  fuccouii'.  might  reach  the  garrifon.      69. 
The   management  of  the   battering  engines  and 
other  warlike  preparations   he  left  to  the  Bata-  / 

vians;  and  feeing  that  the  forces  from  beyond 
the  Rhine  were  eager  for  aftion,  he  ordered  them 
to  advance  to  the  entrenchments,  and  by  a  fud- 
den  affault  to  force  the  works.  They  were  re- 
pulfed,  and  by  his  order  returned  to  the  charge. 
In  fo  numerous  an  army  men  might  be  facri- 
ficed,  and  yet  the  lofs  not  be  felt. 

XXIX.  The  night  afforded  no  paufe  from  the 
attack.  The  Barbarians  fet  fire  to  the  clumps  of 
wood,  v/hich  they  had  ranged  along  the  entrench- 
ments, and  betook  themfelves  to  feafting  and  re- 
velry. Growing  warm  with  liquor,  they  rufhed 
with  headlong  fury  to  aflault  the  works.  Their 
darts  were  thrown  at  an  enemy  Me  in  obfcurity, 
while  the  Romans  were  enabled  by  the  glaring 
fires  to  view  the  fcene  of  aftion,  and  take  aim  at 
the  combatants,  who  made  themfelves  confpicuous 
by  their  valour  or  the  fplendour  of  their  arms. 
Civilis  faw  the  difadvantage,  and  ordered  the 
fires  to  be  extinguifhed.  Confufion,  darknefs, 
and  wild  uproar  foUov/ed.  Diffonant  Ihouts 
were  heard  ;  random  blows  were  given ;  chance 
direfted,  and  none  could  fee  where  to  prefs  or 
avoid  the  enemy.  Where  the  noife  was  loudeft, 
they  faced  about  to  that  quarter,  and  difcharged 
their  weapons  in  the  dark.  Valour  was  undif- 
tinguifhed,  and  the  braved  often  fell  by  the  hand 
of  the  coward.  The  Germans  fought  with  the 
rage  of  madmen;  the  Romans  with  their  ufual 
difcretion,  like  foldiers  enured  to  danger.     Their 

poles 
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BOOK  poles  pointed  with  iron  were  never  darted  at  ran- 

IV,      dom,  nor   did  they    difcharge  their  maffy  Hones 

V^'      '  W'ithout    beincr   fure  of  their  effect.     Whenever 

A    TT    i*  • 

822  *^^*^y  heard  the  Barbarians  Tapping  the  foundation 
A.  D.  of  the  walls,  or  found  their  fcaling-ladders  ap- 
6g.  plied  to  the  ramparts,  they  made  fure  of  their 
blow,  and  with  their  bucklers  or  their  javelins 
drove  the  aiTailants  headlong  down  the  fleep. 
Some  gained  the  fummit  of  the  walls,  and  pe- 
riled on  the  fpot.  The  night  paffed  in  this 
manner,  and  the  day  brought  on  a  new  mode  of 
attack. 

XXX.  A  TOWER,  with  two  floors  for  the  fol- 
diers,  had  been  conflruded  by  the  Barbarians. 
With  this  huge  machine  they  now  advanced 
againfl  the  works  at  the  prsetorian  gate  (aj,  the 
ground  on  that  fide  of  the  camp  being  fmooth 
and  level.  The  Romans  directed  their  ftrong 
beams  and  other  inftruments  with  fo  much  force, 
that  the  whole  ftrudure  was  crufhed  to  pieces, 
and  the  foldiers,  who  had  been  pofted  in  the  gal- 
leries, lay  buried  under  the  ruins.  In  that  mo- 
ment the  befieged  made  a  fuccefsful  fally.  The 
legionary  foldiers,  in  the  mean  time,  framed  with 
fkill  a  number  of  new  machines.  One,  in  par- 
ticular, ftruck  the  enemy  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. This  was  fo  conftrudted  (^),  that  an  arm, 
projecting  from  the  top,  waved  over  the  heads  of 
the  Barbarians,  till,  being  fuddenly  let  down,  it 
caught  hold  of  the  combatants,  and,  fpringing 
back  with  fudden  eiafhicity,  carried  them  up  in 
the  air,  in  the  view  of  the  aftoniflied  Germans, 
and,  turning  round  with  rapidity,  threw  them 
headlong  into  the  camp.  Civilis  found  himfelf 
baffled  in  every  attempt.  He  defpaired  of  car- 
rying the  place  by  ftorm,  and  once  more  turned 
the  fiege  into  a  clofe blockade;  in  the  mean  time 
tampering  with  the  garrifon,  and,  by  falfe  intel- 
ligence 
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ligence  as  well  as  ample  promifes,  endeavouring  g  q  O  K 
to  feduce  the  men  from  their  duty.  IV. 

XXXI.  The  tranfadions,  which  we  have  here  ^■^•-•v"--J 
related,  happened  in  Germany  before  the  battle  ■^'  ^-  ^* 
of  Cremona  (^aj.     The  firft  account- of  the  vie-    a  ^j) 
tory  at  that  place  was  fent  by  Antonius  Primus,       ^n.* 
with   C^cina's  proclamation  annexed  to  his  let- 
ters.    The  news  was  further  confirmed  by  Al- 

pinus  Montanus,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
vanquifhed  cohorts,  who,  aiter  the  defeat,  made 
the  befl  of  his  way  into  Germany.  By  this  event 
the  minds  of  the  Roman  army  were  thrown  into 
violent  agitations.  The  auxiliaries  from  Gaul-, 
a  mercenary  band,  Vv^ho  neither  loved  one  party 
nor  hated  the  other,  mere  foldiers  of  fortune, 
without  fentiment  or  principle,  were  foon  per- 
fuaded  by  their  officers  to  abandon  the  caisfe  of 
Vitellius.  The  veteran  foldiers  remained  for  fome 
time  in  fufpenfe.  Over-ruled  at  length  by  Hoi'- 
deonius  Flaccus,  and  importuned  by  the  tribunes, 
they  fwore  fidelity  to  Vefpafian  ;  but  with  an  air 
of  reluctance,  and  a  ftern  ferocity,  that  plainly 
Ihewed  their  hearts  were  not  in  unifon  with  their 
words.  In  repeating  the  form  of  the  oath,  they 
faltered  at  the  name  of  Vefpafian,  never  pro- 
nouncing it  diftindlly,  but  muttering  to  them- 
felves,  and,  in  general,  pafiing  it  over  in  filence. 

XXXII.  A  LETTER  from  Antonius  to  Civili'S 
was  read  to  a  full  aiTembly  of  the  legions.  The 
ftyle,  in  which  that  active  partifan  was  treated  as 
a  friend  to  the  new  emperor,  while  the  legions 
were  confidered  as  enemies,  excited  a  general 
indignation.  An  account  of  thefe  tranfa£lions 
was  loon  after  tranfmitted  to  the  camp  at  Gel- 
duba,  where  the  fame  compliance,  and  the  fame 
difcontents,  prevailed.  Montanus  was  deputed  to 
Civilis,  with  inftrudions  to  require,  that  he  would 
*'  lay  down  his  arms,   and  ceafe  to  varnifli  hof- 

"  tile 
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book"  ^^^^  intentions  with  the   fpecious  pretence  of 
jV^       "  fighting    in  the   caufe  of  Rome.     If,  in  fact, 
^w^,^ — /  "  he  meant  to  ferve  Vefpafian,  that  end  was  an- 
A.  U.  C.  "  fvvered,  and  it  was  time  to  Iheath  the  fword." 
822.      -Jq  j-j^jg  meflage  Civilis  replied  with  guarded  fub- 
^     '    tlety;  but  perceiving  in  Montanus  an  active  ge- 
nius,  and  a   fpirit  of   enterprife,   he   opened  his 
mind  without  referve.      "  I    have  ferved,'*   he 
faid,  "  in  the  Roman  armies  for  five-and-twenty 
"  years :    in  that  time  I  have   encountered  vari- 
"  ous  perils ;   and  what  has  been  my  reward  ? 
"  I  have  feen  the  death   of  a  brother ;    I  have 
"  been  loaded  with  fetters ;  and  I  have  heard  the 
"  clamours  of  the  Roman  army,  with  rage  and 
"  violence  demanding  my  blood.     If,  in  return, 
"  I  feek  the  blood  of  my  enemies,  I  iland  juflified 
*'  by  the  law  of  nations.     As  to  you,  ye  Treve- 
"  rians,   and  you,  ye   abjeft  nations,  who  can 
"  tamely  fubmit    to  a  foreign  mafler,  what  do 
"  you   expect  will  be  the  fruit  of  all   your  toil, 
"  and  all   your  blood  lavifned  in   the  fervice  of 
"  Rome  ?    Endlefs  warfare,  eternal  tributes,  the 
"  liftor's  rod,  the  axe,  and  the  wanton  cruelty  of 
"  your   imperious    mafters ;    thofe  are    the   re- 
*'  wards  that  wait  you.     Behold  in  me  the  prgs- 
"  fe6t  of  a  fmgle  cohort ;  behold  the  Caninefates 
"  and  the  Batavian  forces  :  they  are  but  a  mere 
"  handful  of  men,  a  fmall  portion  of  Gaul :   and 
"  yet,  what  have  we  not  achieved  ?     That  fpaci- 
"  ous    camp,    the  proud  difplay  of  Roman  la- 
*'  hour,  is,  at  this  moment,  tottering  to  its  fall. 
"  If  their  legions    hold  out,  famine  will  devour 
*'  them  ;   if  famine  forbears,  the  fword  muft  end 
"  them.     In  a  word,  by  daring  nobly,  we  fhall 
"  recover  our  liberty :  if  we  fail,  our  condition 
"  cannot  be  worfe  than  it  was  before.**     By  this 
animated   fpeech  Civilis  roufed  the  ambition  of 
Montanus.     He  then   difmifled   ifiim,   with    di- 

redions 
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regions   to  report  his  anfwer  in   milder  terms.  BOOK 
Montanus   obeyed  his  orders,  content   with  re-      iv. 
porting  that  he  failed  in  his  negotiation.     He  fup-  ^-^ — r-^-^ 
prefled  the  reft,   but  the  whole  broke  out  after-  ^'  ^'  ^* 
wards  with  redoubled  fury.  A  ^D 

XXXIII.  CiviLis  turned  his  attention  to  the  69.  * 
motions  of  Vocula  and  his  army.  Having  re- 
ferved  for  himfelf  a  fufficient  force,  he  difpatched 
to  Gelduba  his  veteran  cohorts,  and  the  braveft 
of  the  Germans,  under  the  command  of  Julius 
Maximus  and  Claudius  Vi£lor.  The  laft  was 
nephew  to  Civilis,  being  a  fifter's  fon.  The  two 
chiefs  arrived  at  Afciburgium  (aj,  and  there 
ftormed  the  winter-encampment  of  a  fquadron  of 
horfe.  From  that  place  they  made  a  forced 
march,  and  fell  with  fuch  unexpected  fury  on 
the  camp  at  Gelduba,  that  Vocula  had  neither 
time  to  harangue  his  men,  nor  to  form  his  line  of 
battle.  All  he  could  do,  was  to  order  the  legi- 
onary foldiers  to  draw  up  in  the  centre.  The 
auxiliaries,  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  ranged 
themfelves  in  the  wings.  The  cavalry  advanced 
to  the  attack ;  but  making  no  ImprelTion  on  the 
well  embodied  ranks  of  the  Germans,  they  foon 
gave  ground,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  From 
that  moment,  it  was  a  fcene  of  flaughter,  not  a 
battle.  The  Nervians  quitted  their  poft  through 
fear  or  treachery,  and,  by  their  flight,  left  the 
flank  of  the  Romans  open  to  the  enemy.  The 
Barbarians,  following  their  advantage,  penetrated 
to  the  centre.  They  drove  the  legions  into  their 
entrenchments;  they  feized  their  ftandards,  and 
made  a  dreadful  carnage.  But  a  reinforcement 
coming  up  in  time,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
changed.  The  Gafcon  cohorts  (bj,  formerly 
levied  by  Galba,  had  received  orders  to  join  the 
army.  Hearing,  as  they  approached  the  camp, 
jyhe  din  of  arms,  and  the  uproar  of  battle,  they 

advanced 
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BOOK  ^*^vanced  to  the  attack,  and  charged  the  Bata* 
vians  in  the  rear.  The  terror  that  feized  the 
enemy,  was  greater  than  could  be  expefted  from 
fo  fmall  a  number.  Some  imagined,  that  fuc- 
cours  arrived  from  Novefium;  others  thought 
of  nothing  lefs  than  the  whole  army  from  Ma- 
gontiacum.  The  miftake  revived  the  droop- 
ing courage  of  the  Romans.  Depending  on  the 
valour  of  others,  they  began  to  exert  their  own. 
The  Batavian  infantry  was  put  to  the  rout.  Their 
cavalry  efcaped,  and  carried  with  them  the  pri- 
foners  and  itandards,  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  beginning  of  the  action.  The  number  flain 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans  greatly  exceeded  the 
lofs  of  the  enemy;  but  the  llaughter  fell  on  the 
word  of  their  troops,  whereas  the  Germans  lofl 
the  flov.-er  of  their  army. 

XXXIV.  The  commanders  on  both  fides  were 
equally  in  fault.  By  their  mifconducl  they  de- 
ferved  the  check  they  met  with  ;  and,  when  for- 
tune f?.voured  their  arms,  neither  of  them  knew 
how  to  improve  his  advantage.  Had  Civilis  fent 
into  the  field  a  (Ironger  force,  it  is  evident  that 
his  men  could  not  have  been  hemmed  in  by  fo 
fmall  a  number.  Having  forced  the  entrench- 
ments, he  mipht  have  lazed  them  to  the  o-round. 
On  the  other  hand,  Vocula  had  fent  out  no  fcouts, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Taken  b)^ 
furprife,  -  he  marched  out  of  his  camp,  and  was 
defeated.  Having  afterwards  gained  a  victory, 
he  made  no  ufe  of  it,  but  lofl  feveral  days,  before 
he  made  a  forward  movement.  Had  he  purfued 
his  advantage,  and  given  the  enemy  no  time  to 
reft,  one  vigorous  eftbrt  would  have  railed  the 
fiege  of  the  camp.  Civilis  exerted  every  effort, 
determined  to  profit  by  the  inactivity  of  the  Ro- 
man general.  He  endeavoured,  by  his  mefTen- 
gers,  to  fhake  the  firmnefs   of  the  garrifon ;  he 

reprefented 
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reprefented  the   forces  under  Vocula,  as  entirely  BOOK 
overthrown  ;    he  boafted   of  a  complete  vidory  ;      ^^^ 
he  difplayed  the  banners  taken  from   the  enemy,  tTT^"^ 

•  -  ATJ( 

and,  with  oftentation,    made  a  fliew  of  the  pri-     'g^^ 

foners.  I'he  fpirit,  with  which  one  of  them  a.  D, 
behaved,  deferves  to  be  recorded.  With  a  clear  69. 
and  audible  voice,  he  called  out  to  the  befieged, 
and  told  them  the  event  of  the  late  bartle.  For 
this  gallant  adion,  he  was  butchered  on  the  fpot. 
That  a£t  of  vengeance  gave  credit  to  his  (lory. 
The  befieged,  at  the  fame  time,  faw  the  blaze  of 
villages  on  fire,  and  the  country  laid  w^afte  on 
every  fide.  This  announced  the  approach  of  a 
vidorious  army.  Vocula  commanded  his  men 
to  halt  in  the  fight  of  the  camp,  and  having 
ereded  his  ftandard,  ordered  a  foffe  to  be  made, 
and  a  palifade  to  be  thrown  up,  that,  the  baggage 
being  fafely  depofited,  he  might  ofi'er  battle  with 
greater  fecurity.  The  foldiers  thought  it  lofs  of 
time:  they  defired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack; 
and,  according  to  cullom,  threats  of  vengeance 
refounded  through  the  army.  No  order  of  battle 
was  formed.  Fatigued  by  their  march,  and  their 
ranks  in  confufion,  they  rufhed  on  with  impetu- 
ous fury.  Civilis  vv^as  in  force,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  He  relied  no  lefs  on  the  vices  of 
his  enemy,  than  on  the  valour  of  his  own  troops. 
The  Romans  fought  with  various  turns  of  for- 
tune. The  bold  and  forward  in  fedition,  were 
cowards  in  the  field.  A  fenfe  of  honour  prevailed 
with  fome.  They  remembered  their  late  ex-  . 
ploits,  and,  fiufhed  with  victory,  maintained  their 
poll;  they  attacked  the  Barbarians,  and  by  deeds 
of  valour  roufed  the  fpirit  of  their  comrades. 
Having  reftored  t],ie  broken  ranks,  and  renewed 
the  battle,  they  waved  their  hands  to  the  befieged, 
inviting  them  to  fally  out,  and  ufe  their  oppor- 
tunity. The  legions  from  tlieir  ramparts  faw  the 
Vol,.  III.  Z  fccne 
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S  O  O  K  fccne  of  udion,  and  ruflied  out  at  every  gat^. 

IV.      An  accident  dilconcerted  Civilis.     His  horfe  feU 

v..,-^,,-— ^  under  him.     A  report  that  he  was  ilain,  or  dan- 

A.  U.  C  geroufly    wounded,    ran    through    both    armies. 

I^'t)     Confternation  covered  the  Batavian  ranks,  and 

69.  *    j'^y  i'lfpired  the  Romans  with  new  ardour. 

XXXV.  VocuLA  did  not  think  fit  to  harafs 
the  Barbarians  in  their  retreat.  Inftead  of  hanging 
on  their  rear,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  repairing 
the  works  of  the  camp,  as  if  he  expected  a  fecond 
liege.  The  confequence  was,  that  he  who  fo 
often  negiefted  to  make  ufe  of  his  vidory,  was 
thought  no  enemy  to  a  Hngering  war.  The  fear- 
city  of  provifions  was  what  chiefly  diflreffed  the 
Roman  army.  To  remedy  the  evil,  Vocula  fent 
off  ail  his  ufelefs  people,  wdth  the  waggons,  as 
far  as  Novefium,  with  intent  that,  by  the  return 
of  the  fame  convoy,  a  fupply  of  corn  might  be 
brought  to  the  camp.  The  conveyance  by  land 
was  neceffary,  as  the  enemy  were  mafters  of  the 
river.  The  firft  attempt  fucceeded,  Civilis  not 
having  then  recovered  his  ftrength.  Being  in- 
formed foon  after  that  a  fecond  party  was  on  the 
way  to  Novefmm,  with  a  few  cohorts  marching 
in  all  the  negligence  of  a  profound  peace,  their  co- 
lours and  ftandards  thinly  guarded,  their  arms 
laid  up  in  the  waggons,  and  the  men  fcattered  in 
loofe  diforder,  he  refolved  to  attack  them  by  fur- 
prife.  Having  firft  fecured  the  bridges  over  tlie 
river,  and  the  defiles  of  the  country,  he  advanc- 
ed in  order  of  battle.  The  Romans,  though 
their  lines  were  ftretched  to  a  vaft  length,  made 
a  brave  refiftance,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict.  The  cohorts  arrived  at  Gelduba,  and 
found  the  entrenchments  and  the  garrifon  in  good 
condition.  The  diiliculty  of  returning,  after  this 
check,  to  the  old  camp,  was  now  too  apparent. 
Vocula  refolved  to  march  to  theiv  aililtauce.    For 

this 
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this  piirpofe  he  drafted  from  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  BOOK 
legions  a  thoufand   chofen  men,  who  had  flood      I^^- 
the  fiege  in  the  old  camp,  and  were  diftinguiilied  T^'TT^ 
by  their  rancorous  animofity  to  their  command-     *822. 
ing  officers.     Thefe  he  added  to  his  army.     A     A.  D. 
number  of  others,  without   orders,    thought  fit       6g. 
to  follow,  declaring  aloud,  that  they  would  nei- 
ther bear  the  dilbeis  of  famine,  nor  the  treachery 
of  their  chiefs.     Among  thofe  who  remained  be-= 
hind,  the  fpirit  of  difcontent  was  no  lefs  violent. 
They  complained,  that,   by  drawing  off  a  part, 
the  whole  was  weakened.     Hence   two  feditions 
raged  at  the  fame  time ;  one  demanding  the  re- 
turn  of  Vocula,   and  the  other  refolved   never 
again  to  enter  the  camp. 

XXXVI.  CiviLis,  in  the  mean  lime,  returned 
to  the  fiege.  Vocula  retired  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novefmm.  Civilis  took  pofTefTion  of 
Gelduba,  and  foon  after,  in  an  engagement  of 
the  cavalry,  near  Novefium,  gained  a  viftory. 
All  events,  whether  profperous  or  otherwife,  were 
now  alike  to  the  Romans,  incenfed,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  againfl  their  general  officers.  Being  re- 
inforced by  the  detachment  from  the  fifth  and 
fifteenth  legions,  they  grew  more  outrageous  than 
ever  j  and  having  gained  intelligence,  that  a  fum 
of  money  was  fent  by  Vitellius,  they  clamoured 
loudly  for  the  immediate  difcharge  of  their  dona- 
tive. Hordeonius  Flaccus  complied  without  he- 
fitation,  but  in  the  name  of  Vefpanan.  By  this 
flep  the  flame  of  fedition  was  kindled  to  a  blaze. 
The  m.en  betook  themfelves  to  feafls  and  revel- 
ling ;  they  caroufed  during  the  night,  and,  in 
their  liquor,  their  old  antipathy  to  Flaccus  re- 
vived with  all  its  virulence.  They  rufhed  to  his 
tent ;  the  darknefs  of  the  night  ferved  to  muffie 
their  horrible  defign,  and  no  fgnfe  of  diame  re- 
mained.    Neither  tribune   rqi  centurioji  dared 

Z  2  XQ 
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B  O  O  K  ^^  interpofe.     They  dragged  their  general  out  of 

iV.      lii^  bed,  and  murdered  him  on  the  fpot.     The 

v^p-^,-«w.  fame  cataftrophe  was  prepared  for  Vocula  ;  but 

A.  U.  C.  that  officer,  in  th3  difguife  of  a  flave,  made  his 

^22.      efcape.     The  fury  of  the  mutineers  began  to  re- 

^•■^'    lent;  fear  fucceeded  to  rage;  they  dreaded  the 

^*      confequences,  and,   in  their  diftrefs,  difpatched 

fome  of  the  centurions,  with  letters  to  the  ilates 

of  Gaul,  requefting  a  fupply  of  men  and  money. 

]vXXVII.  Being  left  without  a  leader,  they 
were  no  better  than  a  fenfelefs  multitude,  bold 
and  wavering,  rafh  and  cowardly  by  turns.  Ci- 
vilis  advanced  to  offer  battle ;  they  feized  their 
arms,  they  laid  them  down,  and  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight.  Even  in  difirefs  they  could  not 
acl  wkh  a  fpirit  of  union  ;  they  quarrelled  among 
themfelve:^,  and  the  foldiers  from  the  Upper 
Rhine  abandoned  the  common  caufe.  The 
images  of  Vitellius  were,  notwithftanding,  fet 
up  in  the  camp,  and  the  adjacent  Belgic  cities ; 
but  Vitellius  was  then  no  more  fa  J,  The  fol- 
diers of  the  firft,  the  fourth,  and  the  eighteenth 
legions,  returning  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty,  put 
themfelves  under  the  command  of  Vocula,  and 
having,  by  his  direction,  taken  the  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  Vefpafian,  marched  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Magontiacum.  A  miotley  army  of  the  Catti- 
ans  fbjy  the  UVipians, .  and  the  Mattiaci  had  in- 
veiled  the  place ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Romans,  they  decamped  with  a  load  of  booty. 
The  legions  fell  in  with  their  ilraggling  parties, 
and  put  a  great  number  to  the  fword.  The  Tre- 
verlans  had  funk  a  fence  and  raifed  a  palifade,  to 
defend  the  frontier  of  their  countrv  affainfl  the 
inroads  of  the  Germans,  whom  they  attacked 
with  alternate  fuccefs,  and  no  fmall  effufion  of 
jolood.  in  the  end,  they  deferted  from  the  Ro- 
mans, 
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maiis,  and,  by  their  perfidy,  fullied  the  luftre  of  B  O  O  K 
all  their  former  fervices.  IV. 

XXXVIII.  Meanwhile,  Vefpafian  and  his  ^->^r>u 
fon  Titus,  though  both  abfent  from  Rome,  enter-  '  ^"  ^* 
ed  on  the  vear  of  their  joint  confullbip.  A  me-  ^  j^ 
iancholy  gloom  hung  over  the  city.  The  minds  ^©.^ 
of  men  were  didra^led  with  different  apprehen- 
fions,  and  to  their  natural  fears  imagination  ad- 
ded a  train  of  groundlefs  terrors.  It  v;as  fuppofed 
that  Africa  (a\  at  the  indigation  of  Lucius  Pifo, 
was  in  open- rebellion.  Pifo  v/as,  at  that  time,  go- 
vernor of  the  province  ;  but  -the  love  of  innovation 
made  no  part  of  his  chara£ler.  It  happened  that 
the  roughnefs  of  the  winter  interrupted  the  navi- 
gation, and,  the  corn  iliips  not  arriving  regularly, 
the  populace,  who  have  never  more  than  one 
day's  provilion,  dreade.d  an  approaching  famine. 
Of  all  that  concerns  the  public,  the  price  of  grain 
is  their  only  Q.7ixe,(h).  Their  fear,  at  prefent, 
was,  that,  to  cut  off  fupplies  from  Rome,  the 
coaff  of  Africa  was  guarded  ;  and  what  they  fear- 
ed, they  eafily  believed.  The  Vitellians,  not  hav- 
ing yet  renounced  the  fpirit  of  party,  did  what 
in  them  lay  to  confirm  the  report.  Even  the  con- 
querors did  not  diflike  the  news.  Convulfions 
of  the  (late  were  not  unwelcome  to  men  of  their 
defcription,  whofe  avarice  no  foreign  conquefl 
could  appeafe,  and  no  civil  war  could  fatisfy. 

XXXIX.  On  the  calends  of  January,  the  fe- 
nate,  convened  by  Julius  Frontinus  (a)y  the  city 
praetor,  palTed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  general 
ouicers,  the  armies,  and  the  kings  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  ^Tertius  Julianus,  who  liad  quitted  the 
leo'ion  under  his  command,  as  foon  as  the  men 
declared  for  Vefpafian,  was,  for  that  offence,  de- 
prived of  the  pra2torfhip.  Plotius  Griphus  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  office.     liormus  was  raifed  to  the 

equeitrian 
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BOOK  equeftrian  rank.     Upon  the  voluntary  abdication 
IV.      of  Frontinus,  Domitian,  who  had  the  additional 

**-'^---«-   title  ofCasfar,  affunied  the  dignity  of  city-pvcetor. 

A.  U.  C.  jTjQni  that  time,  all  edids  and  public  inllruments 
A^D  ^^'^"^'^  iiUied  in  his  name ;  but  the  authority  of 
70.  '  government  ftill  centered  in  Mucianus,  though 
lometimes  counteraded  by  Domitian.  That 
young  prince,  encouraged  by  his  friends,  or 
fpurred  on  by  his  own  ambition,  by  fits  and  ftarts 
aflumed  the  charader  of  firft  minifter.  But  An- 
tonius  Primus  and  Arrius  Varus  were  the  perfons 
whom  Mucianus  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye.  They 
were  both  recent  from  the  field  of  glory ;  both 
covered  with  laurels,  idolized  by  the  army;  and, 
as  all  the  blood  they  had  fpilt  was  in  the  field  of 
battle,  they  were  both  refpeded  by  the  populace. 
Antonius  it  was  confidently  faid,  had  invited  Scri- 
bonianus  Craflus  (^)  to  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth. Cralfus  was  defcended  from  an  illuftri- 
ous  line  of  ancellors,  and  derived  additional  luf- 
tre  from  his  brother,  whom  Galba  made,  by 
adoption,  heir  apparent  of  the  empire.  Thus 
diftinguiflied,  he  would  not  have  wanted  parti- 
fans  ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  all  temptation.  A 
man  of  his  way  of  thinking,  who  would  have 
refufed  himfelf  to  a  party  already  formed,  was 
not  to  be  dazzled  by  a  diftant  and  uncertain  pro- 
fpeft.  Mucianus  found  that  he  had,  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Antonius,  a  powerful  rival.  To  ruin  him 
by  open  houility  were  a  dangerous  attempt.  He 
refolved  to  ad  by  llratagem,  and  accordingly,  in 
.the  fenate,  grew  kivifli  in  his  praife.  He  amufed 
him  in  private  with  fplendid  promifes  ;  he  offer- 
ed him  the  government  of  the  nethermoft  Spain, 
then  vacant  by  the  abfence  of  Cluvius  Rufus,  and 
bellowed  favours  on  his  friends,  afligning  to  fome 
the  rank  of  prsfed,  and  raifing  others  to  mili- 
tary honours.  He  flattered  the  ambition  of  An- 
tonius, 
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t/onius,  and  was,  at  the  fame  time,  at  work   to  i>  q  o  K 
undermine   him.      He   fent   the  feventh   legion,      IV. 
known  to  be  devoted  to  his   rival,  into  winter-  --^r-—' 
quarters.     The  third  was  in  the  interell  of  xlrrius  ^'J-^'  ^' 
Varus,  and  for  that  reafon  fent  into  Syria.     Part    ^^f) 
of  the  army  was  ordered  back  to  Germany  ;  and,       ^o. 
the  feeds   of  tumult   and   fedition  being  in  this 
manner   removed,  the  city  began   to   refume  its 
ancient  form :  the  laws  revived,  and  the  magif- 
trates  difcharged  the  fan£lions  of  their  office. 

XL.  DoMiTiAN,  on  the  day  oi'  his  firft  appear- 
ance in  the  fenate,  lamented,  in  a  fliort  fpeech, 
the  ahfence  of  his  father  and  his  brother  Titus. 
Of  bimfelf  he  fpoke  with  becoming  difHdence. 
His  deportment  was  graceful,  and  his  manner  in- 
terefting.  The  vices  of  his  heart  being  then  un- 
known, the  biufh  of  youth  was  confidered  as  the 
mark  of  an  ingenuous  mind.  He  propofed  that 
the  name  of  Galba  lliould  be  revived  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  his  memory.  Curtius  Montanus 
added  to  the  motion  the  name  of  Pifo.  A  decree 
was  palled  accordingly,  but  as  far  as  it  related  to 
Pifo  never  executed.  A  number  of  commiiTion- 
ers  were  drav/n  by  lot ;  fome  with  power  to  re- 
ilore  to  the  lawful  owners  the  property  wrefted 
from  them  during  the  violence  of  civil  war ; 
others,  to  infpeft  the  tables  of  brafs,  on  which 
the  laws  were  engraved,  and  to  repair  fuch  as 
were  defaced  by  the  injuries  of  time  ;  to  examine 
the  public  regillers,  and  erafe  the  expreilions  of 
fervile  adulation  (//),  with  which  at  ditierent  pe- 
riods they  were  ail  contaminated  ;  and  finally,  to 
fet  due  limits  to  the  public  expenditure.  Ter- 
tius  Julianus,  it  now  appeared,  fled  from  his  le- 
gion, to  join  the  banners  of  Vefpafian,  and  there- 
upon the  praetorian  dignity  was  reftored  to  him ; 
but  the  honours  of  that  rank  were  by  a  decree 
conhrmed  to  Griphus.  The  profecution  com- 
menced 
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BOOK  menced  by  Mufonius  Rufus  (J?)  agalnfl  Publius 
IV.      Celer   was  refumed,  and  brought  to  a  hearing. 
""-' — •< — '  Celer  was  convicted,  and  by  the  fentence  of  con- 
'  demnation  he  made  atonement  to  the  manes  of 

A.  D.    Soranus.     This  act  of  juftice  was  honourable  to 
70.      the  fathers,  and  not  lefs  fo  to  Mufonius.     Men 
applauded  the  conftancy  with  which  he  vindicat- 
ed the   memory  of  his  friend.     Nothing   could 
equal  his  glory,  except  the  mfamy  that  attended 
Demetrius  (^),  a  profeffor  of  the  cynic  philofo- 
pi-y,  who,  with  more  ambition  than  virtue,  em- 
ployed his  eloquence  in  the  caufe  of  a  notorious 
criminal,  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  had  nei- 
ther courage  nor  ability  to  defend  himfelf.     The 
event  gave  the  fignal  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
whole  race  of  informers ;  and,  accordingly,  Ju- 
nius Mauricus  (<^)  moved  for  an  order  to  lay  the 
journUs  of  the  late  emperors  before  the  fenate, 
that  in  thofe  records  it  might  be  feen,  who  were 
th'j  men  of  a  perfecuting  fpirit,  and  againfl:  whom 
their  mahce  had  been  levelled.     Domitian   was 
of  opinion,  that,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  magnitude, 
the  emperor  ought  to  be  confulted. 

XLI.  The  ieuate,  on  the  motion  of  fome  of 
the  leading  members,  advifqd  a  new  form  of  oath, 
by  which  they  called  the  gods  to  witnefs,  that  no 
man  by  wny  acl  of  theirs  had  been  aggrieved, 
and  that  they  themfelves  had  derived  no  kind  oJF 
advantage  from  the  calamity  of  the  times.  The 
ma,n;irtrates  took  this  oath  with  the  mofl  ready 
compliance  ;  and  the  fathers,  in  regular  fucceffion, 
followed  their  example.  Some,  whom  their  con- 
fcience  reproached  in  fecret,  endeavoured,  by  va- 
rious fubtleties,  to  weaken,  or  to  vary  the  form 
of  the  wordci.  The  remorfe  of  fcrupulous  minds 
'  the  lathers  approved,  but  equivocal  fwearing  they 
condemned  as  perjury.  ■  That  judgment,  deliver- 
ed by  the  hi^heil  authority,  fell  with  weight  upon 

Sariolenus 
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Sariolenus  Vocula,  NoniuvS  Aftianus,  and  Ceflius  BOOK 
Severus,  three  notorious  informers   in  the  reign      IV. 
of  Nero.  The  firft  of  thefe  offenders  added  to  his' — v— ' 
former  practices  the   recent   guilt  of  attempting     '^^  ' 
the  fame  iniquity  under   Vitellius.     The  fathers,   a,  D, 
fired  with  indignation,  threatened  to  lay  violent      70. 
hands  on  him,  and  never  defifted  till  they  forced 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  fenate  houfe.     Fadlius 
Africanus  was  the  next  obje6l  of  refe-ntment.     It 
was  he,  they  faid,  who  made  Nero  facrifice  to  his 
cruelty  the  two  Scribonii  (<^),  thofe  excellent  bro-         / 
thers,  not   more  diflinguiflied  by  the  Iplendour  of 
their  fortunes, thanby  their  aifcftion  for  each  other. 
The    mifcreant  had  not  the  contumacy  to  avow 
the  fact,  and  to  deny  it  was  not  in  his  power.  He 
turned  fliort  upon  Vibius  Crifpus  flOf  "^^ho  pref- 
fed  him   with    pointed    quellions  ;   and,  fmce  he 
could  not  juitify  his  own  conduct,  he  contrived, 
by  blending  it  with  the  guilt  of  his  accufer,  to  fof- 
ten  refentment  againil  himfelf. 

XLII.  In  the  debates  of  that  day,  Vipftanius 
Meffala,  though  a  young  man,  not  yet  of  fenato- 
rian  age  (^a'j,  gained  immortal  honour,  not  only  by 
his  eloquence,  but  for  natural  affeclion  and  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart.  He  had  the  fpirit  to  fcand 
forth  for  his  brother,  Aquilius  Regulus  (^bj,  and 
to  implore,  in  his  behalf,  the  lenity  of  the  father's. 
By  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Craili, 
and  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Orphiius  (<:),  Regulus 
had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  public  deteflation. 
Of  his  own  motion  he  undertook  the  profecution 
againft-  thofe  eminent  citizens.  He  had  no  motives 
of  fear,  no  danger  to  ward  off  from  himfelf.  The 
early  genius  of  the  man  made  him  an  inform.er 
from  his  youth  ;  and  by  the  deitruclion  of 'others 
he  hoped  to  open  his  road  to  honours.  His  bro- 
ther, notwidiftanding,  interceded  Tor  him  ;  but, 

on 
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^  -^  ^  on  the  other  hand,  Sulpicia  Pr^textata,  the  widow 
ly       of  Craflus,  with  her   four  fatherlefs  children,  at- 

\ --v--*^  tended  the  fenate,  ready,  if  the   caufe  came  to  a 

A.  U.  C.  hearing,  to  demand  the  vengeance  due  to  his 
^25-  crimes.  Meifala  did  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
caufe.  Without  attempting  to  make  a  defence,  he 
*,  fued  for  mercy,  and  fucceed  fo  v.cil,  that  many  of 
/  the  fathers  were  foftened  in  hk  favour.  To  coun- 
teract that  imprefiion,  Curtius  Montanus  Qi)  rofe, 
and,  in  a  fpeech  of  great  warmth  and  vehemence, 
went  fo  far  as  to  charge,  in  direct  terms,  that  Re- 
gulus,  as  foon  as  Galba  was  Niifpatched,  gave  a 
purfe  of  money  to  the  ruflian  that  murdered  Pifo, 
and,  throwing  himfelf  on  the  body,  with  unheard- 
of  maHce,  gnawed  the  head  with  his  teeth. 
*'  This,*'  he  faid,  "  was  an  acl  of  barbarity  not 
"  imputable  to  Nero.  Did  that  tyrant  order  it, 
"  or,  did  you,  Regulus,  advance  your  dignity  by 
"  that  atrocious  deed  ?  Did  your  perfonal  fafety 
*'  require  it  ?  Let  us,  if  you  will,  admit,  in  fome 
"  cafes,  the  plea  of  necellity  :  let  thofe,  who,  to 
"  fave  themfelves,  accomplilh  the  ruin  of  others, 
*'  be  allowed,  by  fuch  excufes,  to  extenuate  their 
"  guilt.  You,  Regulus,  have  not  that  apology  : 
"  after  tlie  baniihment  of  your  father,  and  the 
*'  confifcation  of  his  effects,  you  lived  fecure,  be- 
"  yond  the  reach  of  danger.  Excluded  by  your 
*'  youth  from  public  honours,  you  had  no  pof- 
"  feflions  to  tempt  the  avarice  of  Nero  ;  no  rifmg 
"  merit  to  alarm  his  jealoufy.  A  rage  for  blood, 
''  early  ambition,  and  avarice  panting  for  the 
"  wages  of  guilt,  were  the  motives  that  urged  you 
"  on.  Unknown  at  the  bar,  and  never  fo  much 
"  as  feen  in  the  defence  of  any  man,  you  came 
*'  upon  mankind  with  talents  for  dcilruclion. 
*'  The  firft  fpecimen  of  your  genius  was  the  mur- 
"  der  of  illuftrlous  citizens.  The  commonwealth 
was  reduced  to  the  laft  gafp,  and  that  was  the 

"  crifis, 
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**  crlfis,  In  which  you  plundered  the  remaining  BOOK 
*'  fpoils  of  your  country.     You  feized  the  confu-      IV. 
*'  lar  ornaments,  and,  having^  amalTed   enormous  "T^T"^ 
*'  riches,   fwelled   your  pride   with   the   pontifi-     "g^* 
*'  cal  dignities.     Innocent  children,  old  men  of    a.  D, 
*'  the  firll  eminence,   and   women  of  illuilrious        70. 
rank,  have   been  your   vitlims.     It  was  from 
you  that  Nero  learned  afyftem  of  compendious 
cruelty.     The   flow  progrefs,  with   which  he 
carried  flaughter  from  hbufe  to  houfe,  did  not. 
fatisfy  your  ihirfl  for  blood.     The    emperor,  ^ 

according  to  your  doftrine,  fatigued  himfelf 
and  his  band  of  harpies,  by  deftroying  fmgle 
families  at  a  time,  when  it  was  in  his  power, 
by  his  bare  w^ord,  to  fweep  away  the  whole 
fenate  to  deftruftion.  Retain  amongft  you, 
confcript  fathers,  if  Rich  be  your  pleafure,  re- 
tain this  fon  of  mifchief,  this  man  of  difpatch, 
that  the  age  may  have  its  own  diilinclive  cha- 
racter, and  fend  down  to  pofterity  a  model 
for  imitation.  Marcellus  and  Cri-fpus  gave  lef- 
*'  fons  of  viilany  to  your  fathers  :.  let  Regulus 
*'  inftrucl  the  rifmg  generation.  We  fee,  that 
*'  daring  iniquity,  even  when  unfuccefsful,  has  its 
*'  followers  :  when  it  thrives  and  flourifhes,  will 
it  want  admirers  ?  We  have  before  us  a  man, 
no  higher  at  prefent  than  the  rank  of  quasdor  ; 
*'  and  if  we  are  now  afraid  of  proceeding  againfl 
*'  him,  what  think  you  will  be  the  cafe,  when  we 
"  fee  him  exalted  to  the  prcctorian  and  the  confu- 
*'  lar  dignity  ?  Do  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  the 
"  race  of  tyrants  ended  with  Nero  .''  The  men, 
*'  who  furvived  Tiberius,  rcafoned  in  that  man- 
"  ner :  after  the  death  of  ('aiigula,  they  faid  the 
"  fame ;  but  another  mafter  fucceeded,  more 
''  cruel,  and  more  deteftable.  From  Vefpafian 
*'  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  He  is  at  the  time  of 
^'  life,  when  the  pailions  fubfide  ;  the  virtues  of 

"  moderation 
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■nnrw  *'  moderation  and  humanity  are  his  :  but  virtue 
jV.  operates  ilowiy,  while  pernicious  examples  re- 

Li— y-*^j  "  main  in  force,  and  teach  a  fyftem  of  cruelty, 
A.  U.  C.  "  when  the  tyrant  is  no  more.     As  to  us,  con- 
023.      ce  fci-ipt  fathers,  we  have  loft  all  our  vigour  :   we 
"  are  no  longer  the  fenate,  that  condemned  Ne- 
ro to  death,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  ancient  times 
called  aloud  for  vengeance  on  the  minifters  and 
"  advifers  of  that  evil  period.     The  day  that  fuc- 
"  ceeds  the  downfal   of  a  tyrant  is  always  the 
"  beft.'* 

XLIII.  This  fpeech  was  heard  with  fuch  marks 
of  general  approbation,  that  Helvidius  Prifcus, 
taking  advantage  of  the  temper  of  the  fathers, 
thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  have  his  full  blow 
at  Eprius  Marcellus.  He  began  with  an  enco- 
mium on  the  character  of  Cluvius  Rufus,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  dillinguillied  eloquence,  yet  never 
known,  through  the  whole  reign  of  Nero,  to  have 
employed  his  talents  againft  the  life  or  fortune  of 
any  perfon  whatever.  As  a  contraft  to  this  bright 
example,  he  painted  forth,  in  glaring  colours,,  the 
flagitious  praclices  of  Marcellus.  The  fathers 
heard  the  charge  with  indignation.  Marcellus 
faw  the  temper  of  the  affembly,  and  rifmg  in  his 
place,  addrelfed  himfelf  to  Helvidius.  "  I  with- 
"  draw,'*  he  faid,  "  and  leave  you  to  give  your 
"  laws  to  the  fenate.  Prefide  if  you  will,  and, 
even  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor's  fon,  ufurp 
the  fupreme  authority."  He  fpoke  and  quit- 
ted his  feat.  Vibius  Crifpus  followed  him  ;  both 
enraged,  but  with  diiferent  pafiions  in  their  looks ; 
Marcellus  with  eyes  that  darted  fire;  Crifpus,  with 
a  malignant  fmile.  Their  friends  prevailed  on  them 
to  return  to  their  places.  The  whole  aflembly  was 
in  a:  flame.  The  men  of  integrity  were  on  one 
fide,  and  formed  the  largeft  party :  the  oppofite 
faction  were  few  in  number,  but  they  had  weight 

and 
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.:J  influence.     A  violent  conteft  followed,  and  BOOK 
ended  in   nothing.     The  day  was  loft  in  alterca-     IV. 
tion.  ^..*— r--w/ 

XLiy.  At  the    next  meeting  of  the   fenate,    ' 
'mitian  propofed  a  general   amnefty,  in  order  ^^  j^^ 
ouvy  in  oblivion  all  complaints,  all  refentmfents,       -jo. 
..id  all   grievances  of  former   times.     Mucianus 
w  ent  at  large  into  the  cafe  of  the  informers,  alnd, 
ill  a  tone  of  mild  perfuafion,  entreated  fuch,  as 
wanted  to  revive  dormant  profecutions.  to   defilt 
from  their  purpofe.     The  fathers  had    hitherto 
entertained  hopes  of  recovering  the  independant 
exercife  of  their  rights  ;  but  the  prefent  oppofi- 
tion  convinced  them,  that  liberty  was  not  to  be 
favoured.     Mucianus  apprehending,  that,  by  this 
check,   a  blow  might  appear   to   be  given  to  the 
authority  of  the  fenate,  and  that,  by  confequence, 
impunity  would  be  claimed  by  ail  the  delinquents 
of  Nero's  time,  remanded  to  the  iilands,  to  which 
they   had  been  banilhed,   Oclavius  Sagitta,  and 
Antiftius  Sofianus,  both  of  fenatorian  rank.    The 
former  had  lived  in  a   courfe  of  adultery  with 
faj  PontiaPofthumia  ;  and  not  being  able  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to   marry  him,  in  the  fury  of  difap- 
pointed  love,   murdered  the  woman   v/hom   he 
adored.     Soiianus  fbj  by  his  evil  praftices  had 
been  the  ruin  of  numbers.     Both  had  been  con- 
demned by  a  folemn  decree  of  the  fenate  ;   and 
though,  in  other  inftances,  fimilar  judgments  had 
been  remitted,  againft  thefe   two   offenders  the 
law    was    enforced  with  rigour.     Mucianus  ex- 
pefted   that  thefe  meafures  would   foften  preju- 
dice, and  conciliate  the  public  favour  ;  but  his 
plan  did  not  fucceed.   Sofianus  and  Sagitta  might 
have  been  allowed  to  rem.ain  at   Rome  without 
any  difadvantage  to  the  public.    They  were  men 
defpifed,  and  luuft  have  lived  in  obfcurity.     The 
grievance,  under  Vvhich  the  people  laboured,  arofe 

from 
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BOOK  fi'oi''^  the  encouragement  given  to  the  tribe  ofin- 
IV.     formers.     The  talents,  the  riches,  and  the  influ- 

•'y^^r'-^-y  ence  of  that  pernicious    crew,  fpread   a  general 

■^'J^'  ^'  terror  through  the  city. 

^'^■^^  XLV.  A  CAUSE,  which  was  foon  after  brought 
-o.  forward,  and  heard  in  due  form,  according  to  an- 
cient ufage,  contributed,  in  fome  degree,  to  cahii 
the  difcontents  of  the  fenate.  A  complaint  was 
made  to  that  aflembly,  by  Manlius  Patruitus,  a 
member  of  their  body,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
people  in  the  colony  of  the  Senenfians  faj,  he 
was  aflaulted,  and  even  ftruck,  by  order  of  the  ma-, 
giftrates.  Nor  did  the  injury  flop  there  :  they 
buried  him  in  effigy  in  his  own  prefence,  compel- 
ling him  not  only  to  be  a  fpectator  of  the  fcene, 
but  to  bear  the  infulting  mockery  of  funeral  la- 
mentations, to  fee  the  images  of  his  anceftors  car- 
ried in  a  ludicrous  procelnon,  and  to  hear  a  tor- 
rent of  opprobrious  language  thrown  out  againil 
the  fenate.  The  parties  accufed  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear. The  caufe  was  heard,  and  the  guilty  fuffer- 
ed  condign  punifhment.  The  fathers  added  a 
decree,  by  which  the  people  of  the  colony  were 
required  to  be  more  obfervant  of  decency  and 
good  order.  About  the  fame  time,  Antonius 
Flamma,  at  the  fuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene, 
was  convifted  of  extortion,  and,  his  cafe  being 
aggravated  by  a6ts  of  cruelty,  the  fathers  ordered 
him  into  banifliment. 

XLVI.  During  thefe  tranfaclions,  a  violent 
uproar  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  ahnofl  rofe  to 
open  fedition.  The  foldiers  difbanded  by  Vitelli- 
us,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  the  fervice  of  Vef- 
pafian,  claimed  a  right  to  their  former  rank  in 
the  praetorian  guards.  At  the  fame  time,  a  num- 
ber of  others,  who  had  been  drafted  from  the  le- 
gions, under  a  promife  of  being  promoted  to  that 
ftation,  demanded  their  right,  and  the  pay  annex- 
ed 
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cd  to  it.    In  this  dilemma  another  difficulty  occur-  BOOK 
red.    The  foldiers,  who  had  been  retained  in  the      IV. 
army  of  Vitellius,  could  not  be  difmiiled  without  ^^{^^ 
great  hazard,  and  even  bloodfhed.     Mucianusen-     'g^^^ 
tered  the  camp.     In  order  to  afcertain  the  period   A.  D. 
of  time,  durhig  which  they  all  had  carried  arms,  he       7°- 
directed  that  the  victorious  troops,  leaving  proper 
diliiances  between  x^ao.  refiDcdive  companies,  ihould 
be  drawn  up  under  arms,  with  ail  their  military 
ornaments.  The  Viteliians,who,  as  has  been  menti- 
oned, furrcndered  at  Bovillas,  together  with  all  the 
ftragglers  th:it  could  be  found  either  at  Rome,or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  advanced  forward  in  one  col- 
leded  body.     Nothing  could   be  more  wretched 
than  their  appearance  ;  all  in  a  ragged  condition, 
and  almoft  naked.     Such  of  them  as  came  from 
Britain,  from   Germany,  or  any  other  province, 
'had  orders  to  range  themfelves  in  feparate  divifi- 
ons.     The   field   prefented   an   awful    fpeclacle. 
The  Vitt'llians  faw  before  them  the  viclors  in  the 
late  battle,  arrayed  in  terror,  and  brandifiiing  their 
arms.    They  looked  around,  and  found  themfelves 
inclofed,  in  a   defencelefs  ftate,  difplaying  their 
nakednefs  and  deformity.     Being  ordered  to  re- 
move to  different  parts  of  the  field,  they  were  feiz- 
ed  with  a  general  panic.     The  Germans  in  parti- 
cular, thought  themfelves  led  forth  to  fiaughter  ; 
they  embraced  their  comrades  ;  they  hung  about 
their  necks  ;  and,  with  prayers  and    tears,   im- 
plored their  feilow-foldiers  not  to  defert  them  in 
the  lail  dillrefs.     Their  caufe,  they  faid,  was  com- 
mon, and  why  fliould  their  fate  be  different  from 
the  red  ?  They  ap.pealed  to  Mucianus ;  they  in- 
voked the   ablent  prince ;   they  oifered   up  their 
fupplications   to  the    gods.     Mucianus   appeafed 
their  fears  :  he  told  them,  they  were  ail  lellow- 
foldiers  in  the  fervice  of  the  fame  prince,  all  bound 
by  the  common  obligation  of  the   fame  military 

'  oath. 
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BOOK  ^^^^^'     '^^^  victors  were  touched  with  fympathy, 
ly.'      and,  by  their  acclamations,  fliewed  that  they  felt. 

V---V for  the  unhappy.     Nothing  further  happened  on 

A.  U.  C.  tiiat  day.  In  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  Domitian 
.?"3i^  addreiled  them  in  a  public  harangue.  The  men 
had  recovered  their  courage.  They  liltened  to 
the  young  prince  with  an  air  of  confidence,  firm 
and  intrepid.  Domitian  propofed  an  allptment  of 
lands  :  they  refufed  the  oifer,  defiring  to  continue 
in  the  fervice,  and  receive  the  arrears  of  their' 
pay.  They  made  their  requeil  in  an  humble 
llyle  ;  but  the  requeil  was  in  the  nature  of  a  de- 
mand, not  to  be  refifted.  They  were  all  incor- 
porated v.ith  the  prpetorian  guards.  The  fuper- 
annuated,  and  fuch  as  had  ferved  out  their  time, 
were  difcharged  with  honour  from  the  fervice. 
Some  were  calhiered  for  mifbehaviour,  but  by 
flow  degrees,  and  without  difgrace.  They  were 
weeded  out  man  by  man ;  a  fure  expedient  to 
prevent  cabals  and  fadtions  in  the  army. 

XLVII.  The  poverty  of  the  public  treafury,  real, 
or,  for  political  reafons,  pretended,  was  brought 
forward  in  the  fenate.  A  fcheme  was  propofed 
fpr  raifing,  by  a  loan  from  private  perlons,  the 
fum  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  feilerces.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  bufmefs  was  committed  to  Pop- 
pasus  Silvanus ;  but  the  project  was  foon  after 
dropt,  the  plea  of  necefiity  ceafing,  or  the  motives 
for  diffimulation  being  removed.  A  law  was  pro- 
pofed  by  Domitian,  and  enacted  by  the  fenate,  by 
which  the  feveral  fucceffions  to  the  confuiihip,  as 
they  flood  appointed  by  Vitellius,  were  declared 
null  and  void.  The  funeral  of  Flavins  Sabi- 
nus  faj  was  performed  with  all  the  pomp  an- 
nexed to  the  cenforian  dignity ;  a  ftriking  in. 
llan.ce  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  which  like  the 
temped,  mixing  the  highefl  and  the  lowell  in 
wild  confufion,  funk  Sabinus  to  the  depth  of  mi- 

fery. 
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!r  fery,  and,  after  his  death,  raifed  him  to  unavail-  BOOK 
j.ing  honours.  IV. 

y  XLVIII.  About  this  time,  Lucius  Pifo,  the  ^^^r\^ 
proconful,  was  murdered.  The  particulars  of  -^-  U.  C. 
that  tragic  event  I  (hall  relate  with  the  fidelity  a^^^A 
of  an  hiftorian ;  and  if  I  go  back  to  trace  the  Zq. 
origin  and  progrefs  of  all  fuch  atrocious  deeds, 
the  enquiry  will  not  be  without  its  ufe.  By  the 
policy  of  Auguftus,  and,  afterwards,  by  the 
fame  fyflem  continued  under  Tiberius,  the  legion, 
quartered  in  Africa,  together  with  the  auxiliaries 
employed  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  province, 
obeyed  the  fole  authority  of  the  proconful.  The 
wild  and  turbulent  genius  of  Caligula  changed 
that  arrangement.  Suipefting  Marcus  Siianus, 
then  governor  of  Africa,  he  transferred  the  com- 
mand of  the  legion  to  an  imperial  lieutenant, 
whom  he  fent  into  Africa  for  the  purpofe.  By 
that  nieafure,  the  power  of  granting  military 
preferment  was  divided  between  two  rivals :  a 
flruggle  for  pre-eminence  foon  took  place  ;  their 
orders  clalhed ;  ftrife  and  emulation  followed, 
and  paffions  on  both  fides  inflamed  the  dif- 
pute.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  imperial  lieutenant . 
gained  the  afcendant.  His  continual  refidence  on 
the  fpot  gave  him  the  advantage,  and,  as  is  ufual 
in  fubordinate  flations,  the  fecond  in  authority  was 
the  mod  eager  to  grafp  at  power.  The  procon- 
fuls,  confcious  of  their  own  dignity,  defpifed  the 
little  arts  of  aggrandizing  themfelves.  They 
took  care  to  acl  with  circumvention,  and,  content 
with  perfonal  fafety,  formed  no  fchemes  of  am- 
bition. 

XLIX.  During  Pifo's  adminiftration  in  Africa, 
Valerius  Fellus  had  the  command  of  the  legion; 
a  young  man  of  unbounded  expence ;  a  volup- 
tuous prodigal,  and  an  afpiring  genius.  He  was 
nearly  allied  to  Vitellius,  and  that  circumflance 
Vol.  III.  A  a  filled 
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BOOK  filled  him  with  difquietude.     Whether  it  be  true,?^ 
IV.      that,  in  private  conferences,  he  endeavoured  to  in*^^ 

^ r-^  Pifo  to  a  revolt,  or,    on  the  other   hand,  that, 

^'^'^  ^  being  himfelf  folicited,  he  withftood  the  tempta- 
A.  i).  ti^i"'-3  niult  remain  uncertain.  No  man  was  ad- 
70.  mitted  into  their  fecrets.  After  the  death  of  Pifo, 
the  public  was  difpofed  to  think  favourably  even 
of  the  murderer.  The  natives  of  the  province, 
as  well  as  the  foldiers,  were  difaffecled  to  Vefpa- 
fian.  It  is  likewife  certain,  that  the  partifans  of 
Vitellius,  who  efcaped  from  Rome,  endeavoured 
to  fire  the  ambition  of  Pifo.  They  reprefented 
Gaul  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt,  and  the  Germans 
ready  to  take  up  arms  ;  they  ftated  the  dangerous 
lituation  in  which  Pifo  flood,  and  open  war,  they 
faid,  was  preferable  to  a  dangerous  peace.  In 
that  jundure,  Claudius  Sagitta,  who  commanded 
the  fquadron  of  horfe,  called  Petrina,  arrived 
in  Africa.  Favoured  with  a  quick  palTage,  he 
got  the  ftart  of  Papirius  a  centurion,  difpatched 
by  Mucianus,  with  fecret  inlirudions,  as  Sagitta 
affirmed,  to  aifaffinate  Pifo.  He  added,  that  Ga- 
lerianus,  the  proconful's  near  relation,  and  alfo 
his  fon-in-law,  had  already  met  his  fate.  For 
the  proconful  himfelf,  there  remained  nothing 
but  a  bold  and  daring  enterprife.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  two  fchemes  prefented  themfelvesj  one, 
by  calling  forth  the  province  under  arms;  the 
other,  by  palling  over  into  Gaul,  there  to 
fliew  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Vitellian  party. 
Pifo  remained  deaf  to  thefe  remonflrances.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  centurion.  Tent  by  Muci- 
anus,  arrived  in  Africa.  He  landed  at  Carthage, 
and  no  fooner  entered  that  city,  than  he  pro- 
claimed, with  an  air  of  joy,  that  Pifo's  affairs 
were  in  a  profperous  train,  and  that  the  imperial 
dignity  was  already  his.  The  people  flood  afto- 
nifhed  at  a  revolution  fo  unexpected.  The  cen- 
turion defired  them  to  fpread  the  news,  with 
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fhouts  and   demonftrations  of  joy,  and,  accord-  BOOK 
ingly,  the  credulous  multitude  rulhed  to  the  fo-      IV. 
rum,  calling  aloud   on  Pifo  to  make  his  appear-  '^-^'vv^ 
ance.     The  city  rung  with  acclamations.     About  ^'  ^*  ^* 
the  truth  no  man  enquired ;  all  preifed  forward    a^r) 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  new  emperor.     Pifo,  in 
the  mean  time,  alarmed  by  the  evidence  of  Sagitta, 
or,    perhaps,   retrained    by  his  own  native  mo- 
defty,  refolved  not  to  ftir  from  his  houfe.     He 
examined  the  centurion,  and  finding,  that  the 
whole  was  a  fnare  to  involve  him  in  a  rafli  at- 
tempt, and  thereby  give  a  colour  to  the  intended 
murder,  he  ordered  the  ruffian  to  be  put  to  death  j 
not  imagining,  that,  by   that  vindidive  meafure, 
he  could  fave  his  own  life,  but  becaufe  he  faw 
with  indignation  the  affaffin   of  Clodius  Macer^ 
ready  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
proconful.     Having  made  this  facrifice  to  jufticCj 
he  iifued  a  proclamation,  in  ftrong  terms  con- 
demning the  rafh  behaviour  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans.     From   that   moment,  renouncing  all   the 
duties  of  his  flation,  he  confined  himfelf  to  his 
own  houfe,  determined,  that  nothing  on  his  part 
ihould  be  the  occafion  of  new  difturbances. 

L.,  Festus  was  duly  apprifed  of  all  that  pafled* 
The  excelTes  committed  by  the  populace,  the 
death  of  the  centurion,  and  other  reports  mag- 
nified, as  ufual,  by  the  voice  of  fame,  determined 
him  to  cut  off  the  proconful  without  delay.  He 
difpatched  a  party  of  horfe  to  perpetrate  the  deed. 
The  aflaffins  made  a  rapid  march  in  the  night, 
and  at  the  dawn  of  day  rulhed,  fword  in  hand, 
into  Pifo's  houfe.  Being  men  picked  for  the 
purpofe  from  the  Carthaginian,  or  the  Moorifh 
auxiliaries,  they  did  not  fo  much  as  know  the 
perfon  whom  they  intended  to  murder.  Near 
his  chamber  door  they  met  one  of  the  Daves,  and 
fternly  alked  him.  Who  are  you  ?  and  where  is 
Pifo  ?  With  a  generous  and  fplendid  falfehood, 
A  a  2  *h'^ 
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BOOK  the  man  replied,  "  I  am  Pifo."  He  was  butchered 
on  the  fpot.     Pifo   in  a  fhort  time  after  met  his 
fate.      It  happened  that  he  was  known  to  one 
of  the  ruffians,  by  name  Bebius  MafTa  (a),  an 
imperial    procurator    in   Africa,  even   then  the 
avowed  enemy  of  every   worthy  character,  and, 
in  the  miferies  that  followed,  an  ador  frequently 
to  appear  in  fcenes  of  blood  and  cruelty.     Mean- 
while,  Feftus    remained    at  Adrumetum    (bj^ 
waiting  for  the  iffue  of  the  bufmefs.     Having  re- 
ceived intelligence,  he  proceeded  to  the  legion, 
and  there  ordered  Cetronius  Pifanus,  the  prsfe^t 
of  the  camp,  to  be  loaded  with  fetters.     His  mo- 
tive for  this  proceeding  was  a  perional  grudge, 
difguifed,  however,   under    a  pretended  charge, 
that   the   prifoner  was   the  friend   and  partifan 
of  Pifo.     He  puniflied  fome  of  the  foldiers,  and 
rewarded  others,  with  no  good  reafon  for  either, 
but  purely  to  give  himfelf  the  important  air  of 
having  crulhed  a  civil  war.     A  quarrel  fubfifted 
between  the  jEenfians    CcJ  and  the   people  of 
Leptis ;  but   by  the  interpofition  of  Feftus  the 
difpute  was  compromifed.      Thofe  cities    com- 
plained of  depredations  committed  in  their  ref- 
peftive  territories,  and  both  were  preparing  to  ha- 
zard a  battle.     The  ^enfians  were,  in  faft,  in- 
ferior in  number   to  their  adverfaries  ;    but  they 
had  formed  a  league  with    the   Garamantes,  a 
fierce  and  favage  race,   that  lived  altogether  by 
plunder,    and,   by    confequence,    the  people  of 
Leptis  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.     They 
faw  their  lands  laid  wafte,   and  were  obliged  to 
take  flieiter  in  their  fortified  towns,  till  the  Roman 
cohorts  and  cavalry  advanced  to  their  relief.    The . 
Garamantes  abandoned  the  fiege,  leaving  behind 
them  the  whole  of  their  booty,  except  what  fome 
of  their  flying  parties  had  conveyed  lo  their  huts 
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in  the  mldfl  of  deferts,  or  fold  to  the  inhabitants  BOOK 
of  diftant  regions.  IV. 

LI.  Vespasian,   at  this  time,  had  received  in- '— ^/ — -^ 
telligence  of  the  viftory  at  Cremona,  and  the  fuc-  ^*  ^^*  ^' 
cefs  of  his  arms  in  every  quarter.     The  death  of     a  ^j^ 
VitelHus  was  announced  to  him  by  men  of  rank      ,*o. 
and  condition,  who  had  the  fpirit,  in  that  rough 
feafon  of  the  year,  to  undertake  a  voyage,  in  or- 
der to  be  the  firft  to  communicate  that  important 
event.     Vologefes,  the  Parthian  king,  offered  by 
his  ambaffadors  to  affift  him  with  forty  thoufand 
of  his  cavalry.     Nothing  could  be  more  glori- 
ous than  the  fituation  in  which  Vefpafian  ftood : 
the  allies  paid  their  court,  and  he  was  in  no  need 
pf  their  affiftance.     He  returned  thanks  to  Volo- 
gefes, defiring  at  the  fame  time,  fmce  the  peace 
of  the  empire  was  now  eftabhflied,  that  he  would 
fend  ambaffadors   to  the  fenate.     Vefpafian  now 
began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  Italy,  and  the 
affairs  of  Rome.     The  accounts,  which  he  re- 
ceived concerning  his  fon  Domitian,  were  by  no    , 
means  favourable.     The  young  prince  was  faid  to 
affume  beyond  his  years,  and  to  tower  above  the 
rank  even  of  the    emperor's  fon.     For  the  pre- 
fent,  Vefpafian  thought  fit  to  place  his  fon  Titus 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  leave  him  to  carry 
on  the  war  againft  the  Jews. 

LIL  Titus,  we  are  told,  before  he  fet  out  to 
take  upon  him  the  command,  ufed  his  bell  in- 
fluence to  mitis^ate  his  father  in  favour  of  Domi- 
tian.  "  The  tales,"  he  faid,  "  of  infidious  whif- 
"  perers  ought  not  to  be  regarded  ;  a  fon  may 
"  fairly  claim  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his  defence, 
"  nor  fhould  a  father  harbour  prejudices  againft 
"  him.  Fleets  and  armies  are  not  always  the 
"  ftrongeft  bulwarks ;  the  befl  refources  of  the 
"  fovereign  are  in  his  own  family.  Friends 
"  moulder  away  j  time  changes  the  affedions  of 

"  men  j 
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BOOK"  men ;  views  of  intereft  form  new  conne£lions ; 
IV.  "  the  paffions  fluftuate  ;  defires  arife  that  cannot 
be  gratified ;  mifimderfcandings  follow,  and 
"  friendfhips  are  transferred  to  others ;  but  the 
*'  ties  of  blood  dill  remain  in  force,  and  in  that 
^*  bond  of  union  confifts  the  fecurity  of  the  em- 
<'  peror.  In  his  profperity  numbers  participate  ; 
"  in  the  day  of  trouble,  who,  except  his  rela- 
*'  tions,  takes  a  fliare  in  his  misfortunes  ?  Even. 
"  between  brothers,  concord  and  unanimity  are 
*'  feldom  lafting ;  and  how  fliould  it  be  other- 
"  wife,  if  the  father  ceafes  to  give  a  laudable 
*'  example  ?" 

Vefpafian  liftened  to  thefe  remonftrances, 
charmed  with  the  amiable  difpofition  of  his  fon, 
yet  not  reconciled  to  Dom.itian.  He  defired  Ti- 
tus to  banilli  all  anxiety,  and  proceed,  with  a 
mind  firm  and  erecl,  in  the  great  work  of  enlarg- 
ing the  dominion  and  the  glory  of  the  empire. 
For  himfelf,  it  fhould  be  his  bufmefs  to  improve 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  fecure  the  welfare  of  his 
family.  Vefpafian's  next  care  was  to  provide  a 
fupply  of  grain  for  the  city  of  Rome.  He  order- 
ed a  number  of  fwift-failing  veficls  to  be  loaded 
with  corn,  and,  though  it  was  ftill  the  tempef- 
tuous  feafon  of  the  year,  to  put  to  fea  without 
delay.  Rome,  in  that  junfture,  was  reduced  to 
an  alarming  fituation,  not  having  in  the  pubhc 
granaries,  when  the  fleet  arrived,  more  than  ten 
days  provifion. 

LIII.  The  care  of  rebuilding  the  capitol  was 
committed  to  Lucius  Veftinus  («),  a  man  no 
higher  than  the  equeflrian  rank,  but  in  credit 
and  dignity  of  charader  equal  to  the  firfl  men  in 
Rome,  Under  his  direction  the  foothfayers 
were  convened.  Their  advice  was,  that  the  ruins 
of  the  former  temple  fhould  be  removed  to  the 
marfhes,  and  that  the  iiew  flructure  Ihould  be 

raifed 
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raifed  on  the  old  foundation  ;  for  the  gods  would  BOOK 
not  permit  a  change  of  the  ancient  form.     On      IV. 
the  eleventh  day  before  the  calends  of  July,  the  ' — •< — ^ 
Iky  being  remarkably  ferene,  the  ground  alligned     J^^ 
for  the  foundation  was  encompaffed  with  ribbons   j!^~^, 
and  chaplets  of  flowers.     Such  of  the  foldiers,  as      70. 
had  names  of  aufpicious  import  (Z*),  entered  with- 
in the  inclofure,  bearing  in  their  hands  branches 
from  the  favourite  trees  of  the  gods.     The  veftal 
virgins  followed  in  proceflion,  with  a  band  of 
boys  and  girls,  whofe  parents,  male  and  female, 
were  (till  living.     They  fprinkled  the  place  with 
water  drawn  from  three  clear  fountains,  and  three 
rivers.     Helvidius  Prifcus,  the  prgstor,  preceded 
by   Plautius  iElianus,  the   pontiff,    facrificed  a 
fwine,  a  flieep,  and  a  bull ;  and,  having  fpread 
the  entrails  upon  the  green  turf,  invoked  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  praying  of  them,  and  all  the 
tutelar  deities  of  Rome,  that  they  would   favour 
the  undertaking,  and,  with  their  divine  affiftance, 
carry  to  perfection  a  work  begun  and  confecrat- 
ed  by  the  piety  of  m.an. 

After  this  folemn  prayer,  Helvidius  laid  his 
band  upon  the  fillets  that  adorned  the  foundation 
ftone,  and  alfo  the  cords  by  which  it  was  to  be 
drawn  to  its  place.  In  that  inftant,  the  magiftrates, 
the  priefts,  the  fenators,  the  Roman  knights,  and  a 
number  of  citizens,  all  afting  v/ith  one  effort,  and 
general  demonflrations  of  joy,  laid  hold  of  the 
ropes,  and  dragged  the  ponderous  load  to  its  de- 
ftined  fpot.  They  then  threw  in  ingots  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  other  metals,  which  had  never 
been  melted  in  the  furnace,  but  ftiil  retained, 
untouched  by  human  art,  their  firft  formation 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  foothfayers  had 
direded,  that  neither  ftone  nor  gold,  which  had 
been  applied  to  other  ufes,  fiiould  prophane  any 
part   of  the  building.     The   walls   were   raifed 

higher 
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BOOK  jhigher  than  before.     Religion  allowed  no  other 

IV.      alteration.     To  the  magnificence  of  the  former 

^-"•^r"*-  llrudure  (c)  nothing  but  elevation  could  be  ad- 

A.  U.  C.  ^Q^^  ^^^  ^l^^j.^  jj^  ^  place  defigned  for  the  recep- 

A^i).    ^^^^  ^^  prodigious  multitudes,  was  allowed  to  be 
70.      neceflary. 

LIV.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Vitellius^s 
death  fpreading  through  Gaul  and  Germany, 
gave  rife  to  two  wars  at  once.  Civilis,  no  longer 
managing  appearances,  declared  open  hoftility 
againfl  the  Romans  ;  and  the  Vitellian  foldiers, 
rather  than  acknowledge  Vefpafian,  were  ready 
to  fubmit  to  ilavery  under  a  foreign  yoke.  The 
Gauls  began  to  breathe  new  life  and  vigour,  per- 
fuaded  that  the  Roman  armies,  wherever  ftation- 
€d,  were  broken  and  difpirited.  A  rumour  was 
current  among  them,  and  univerfally  believed, 
that  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians  had  laid  fiege 
to  the  encampments  in  Msefia  and  Pannonia. 
Affairs  in  Britain  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  no  bet- 
ter fituation.  Above  all,  the  deftrucliion  of  the 
capitol  announced  the  approaching  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Druids  (^z),  in  their  wild 
enthufiafm,  fung  their  oracular  fongs,  in  which 
they  taught,  that,  when  Rome  was  formerly  fack- 
ed  by  the  Gauls,  the  manfion  of  Jupiter  being 
ieft  entire,  the  commonwealth  furvived  that  dread- 
ful ihock ;  but  the  calamity  of  fire,  which  had 
lately  happened,  was  a  denunciation  from  heaven, 
in  confequence  of  which,  power  and  dominion 
were  to  circulate  round  the  world,  and  the  na- 
tions on  their  Iide  of  the  Alps  were  in  their  turn 
to  become  mafiers  of  the  world.  A  report  pre- 
vailed, at  the  fame  time,  that  the  chieftains  of 
Gaul,  who  had  been  employed  by  Otho  againfl 
Viteilius,  bound  themfelves  by  a  folemn  league, 
if  the  civil  dilTenfions  of  Rome  continued,  to 
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^atcli  their  opportunity,  and  by  one  brave  effort  g  q  q  jr 
recover  their  natural  independance.  jY^ 

LV.  Before  the  murder  of  Kordeonius  Flac-  v-^-r--*^ 
cus,  this  confederacy  was  a  profound  fecret.  That  A.  U.  C. 
tragic  event  no  fooner  happened,  than  a  negocia-  ^^^ 
don  took  place  between  Civilis -and  Clafficus,  who 
commanded  a  fquadron  of  Treverian  horfe,  and 
was,  at  that  time,  a  leading  chief  among  the 
Gauls,  in  fame  and  wealth  furpalling  the  reft  of 
his  countrymen.  He  derived  his  origin  from  a 
royal  line  ;  a  race  of  men,  who  had  made  them- 
felves  famous  for  the  wdfdom  of  their  counfels, 
and  their  courage  in  the  field.  Thus  defcended, 
Clafficus  made  it  his  boaft,  that  he  was  the  here- 
ditary enemy,  not  the  ally  of  Rome.  His  plot 
was  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  Julius  Tutor 
and  Julius  Sabinus  ;  the  former,  a  Treverian  ; 
the  latter,  one  of  the  Lingones.  Tutor  had  been 
preferred  by  Vitellius  to  a  command  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Sabinus  to  his  natural  vanity  unit- 
ed the  pride,  however  ill-founded,  of  an  illuftri- 
ous  defcent.  He  pretended,  that  his  great  grand- 
mother attrafted  the  regard  of  Julius  Csefar,  dur- 
ing his  wars  in  Germany,  and  from  that  embrace 
he  deduced  his  pedigree. 

The  confpirators  made  it  their  bufmefs,  in  fe- 
cret conferences,  to  found  the  temper  of  others  ; 
and,  having  drawn  into  their  plot  a  number  of 
accomplices,  held  a  general  meeting  in  the  Agrip- 
pinian  coloriy.  A  private  houfe  was  their  fcene 
of  action.  In  that  city  the  public  mind  abhorred 
all  dangerous  confpiracies=  There  were.,  notwith- 
ftanding,  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  party  of 
Tungrians  {a),  prefent  at  the  meeting ;  but  the 
Treverians  and  Lingones  gave  life  and  vigour  to 
the  cauie.  Men  of  their  fpirit  thought  they  loft 
their  time  in  debate.  They  broke  out  at  once, 
declaring  with  vehemence,  "  That  Rome  was 

*'  brought. 
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"R  O  O  K  "  brought,  by  the  madnefs  of  her  own  inteftine 

IV.      "  divifions,  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;    her   armies 

\^.^f~^^  "  were  cut  to  pieces ;   Italy  was  laid  wade,  and 

A.  U   C."  the  city  taken  by  ftorm.     In  other  parts  of  the 

^^^     "  empire   the   legions  have  ditterent  wars  upon 

1^  ■    «  their   hands ;  what  then  remains   but  to  take 

"  pofleffion  L  f  the  Alps  ?  Secure  the  paffes  over 

"  thofe  mountains,  and  Gaul  will  not  only  re- 

*'  cover  her  liberty,  but  eftablilh  an  in-'ependant 

*''-  empire.      She  may  then  deliberate  where  to 

"  fix  the  extent  and  bcuudaries  of  her  own  do- 

*'  mini'us. 

LVI.  This  great  and  daring  projeft  w^as  ap- 
proved as  foon  as  heard.  How  to  difpofe  of  the 
remaining  Vitellian  foldiers  was  the  next  confi- 
deration.  A  general  malTacre  v/as  propofed.  All 
agreed,  that  men  of  their  defcription,  feditious, 
turbulent,  void  of  principle,  the  murderers  of 
their  fuperior  officers,  deferved  no  quarter.  And 
yet  there  were  political  reafons  for  extending 
mercy :  "  The  Vitellians  might  be  roufed  to  an 
"  aft  of  brave  defpair.  It  were  better  to  entice 
"  them  into  the  confederacy.  Let  their  officers 
"  bleed,  and,  after  that  facrifice,  the  common 
"  men,  confcious  of  their  crimes,  yet  entertain- 
"  ing  hopes  of  impunity,  would  be  ready  to  join  in 
"  any  great  and  daring  enterprife."  Such  was 
the  plan  of  their  revolt.  Their  next  ftep  was, 
by  their  agents  and  emiiTaries  to  kindle  the  flame 
of  difcord  all  over  Gaul.  The  confpirators,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  a  fpecious  fliew  of  duty, 
fubmitted  to  the  commands  of  Vocula,  determin- 
ed to  deceive  him  at  firft,  and  ruin  him  in  the 
end.  The  plot,  however,  was  not  entirely  con- 
cealed from  the  Roman  general :  he  received  in- 
telligence, but  in  a  difficult  juncture,  when  his 
iep-ions  were  incomplete,  and  wavering  in  their 
duty.      Vccula   found  himfelf  furrounded  with 

perfidious 
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perfidious  foldiers,  and  fecret  confpirators.     I"  b  o  O  K 
that  diftrefs  he  judged  it  beft  to  play  againft  his     iv. 
enemies  their  own  inndious  game.      With  this  ^^^^^ — ^ 
defign  he  fet  out  for  the  Agrippinian  colony.    At  ^*  ^'  ^^ 
that  place  he  met  Claudius  Labeo,  who,  as  alrea-     a^  j) 
dy  mentioned,  had  been  fent  by  Civihs  to  be  de- 
tained in  cuftody  by  the  Frifians.     Having  cor- 
rupted his  guard,  this  man  made  his  efcape,  and 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  Romans.     He  now  was  wil- 
ling to  affift  their  caufe.     To  that  end  he  offered, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to  penetrate  into 
Batavia,    and,  by  his  influence,   to  engage   the 
chiefs   of  the  country  in   the  interefl:   of  Rome. 
He  obtained  a  fmall  party  of  foot  and  cavalry, 
and  with  that  force  paffed  over  into  the  ifland, 
but   attempted   nothing    againft    the   Batavians. 
The  whole  of  his  fervice  confifted  in  prevailing 
on  a  party  of  the  Nervians  and  Betafians  (a)  to 
take  up  arms.     With  that  reinforcement,  he  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  Caninefates  and  Marfacians, 
not  indeed  in  an  open  and  regular  war,  but,  in 
the  fl:yle  of  a  freebooter,  by  fudden  incurfions. 

LVII.  The  Gauls  found  means  to  impofe  upon 
Vocula.  That  commander  fell  into  the  fnare, 
and  marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as 
he  approached  the  old  camp,  called  Vetera, 
Clafllcus  and  Tutor,  under  colour  of  exploring 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  advanced  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  the  army,  and,  having  there 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  German  chiefs,  threw 
off  the  mafK.  at  once.  They  encamped  apart, 
and  began  to  throw  up  entrenchments.  Vocula, 
with  indignation,  exclaimed  againft  the  meafure. 
*'  Rome,'*  he  faid,  "  was  notfo  humbled  by  her 
'?  own  divifions,  as  to  become  the  fcorn  of  the 
*'  Treverians  and  Lingones.  She  had  ftill  great 
"  refources,  a  number  of  provinces  firm  in  her 
^'  interefl: ;  viftorious  armies,  and  the  aufpicious 

"  fortune 
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BOO  K""  fortune  of  the  empire.  The  avenging  gods 
IV.  «  were  ftill  on  her  fide.  The  fate  of  Sacrovir  (a) 
'  "  and  the  treacherous  -^duans  may  be  flill  re- 
823.'"'"  niembered.  The  overthrow  ofVindex(^)  is 
A.  D.  "  a  more  recent  inftance.  A  fmgle  battle  was 
7o»  "  fufficient  to  quell  thofe  infurrections,  and  what 
"  have  the  violators  of  all  good  faith  to  expett 
"  at  prefent  ?  The  fame  gods,  the  fame  ven- 
*'  geance,  the  fame  fate  awaits  them.  Julius 
"  Csefar  was  the  perfon,  who  bed  underlfood 
"  the  national  character  of  the  Gauls.  He  knew 
*'  how  to  deal  with  a  perfidious  race.  Auguftus 
"  followed  his  example.  Galba  granted  an  ex- 
"  emption  from  tributes,  and,  by  that  indulgence, 
"^  gave  encouragement  to  fedition.  Your  bur- 
"  then  has  been  leifened,  and  rebellion  is  your 
^'^  gratitude :  when  you  are  once  more  fubdued, 
*'  and  reduced  to  poverty,  you  will  then  be  taught 
*'  that  fubmiiiion  is  the  duty  of  the  vanquifhed.'* 
The  tone  of  firmnefs,  and  even  ferocity,  with 
■which  this  fpeech  was  uttered,  made  no  impref- 
fion  on  Clallicus  and  Tutor.  Vocula  marched 
back  to  Novefmm.  The  Gauls  encamped  at  the 
diltance  of  two  miles.  The  centurions  and  fol- 
diers  viuted  them  without  reftraint,  and  fettled 
the  price,  for  which  they  were  willing  to  fell 
themielves.  In  that  vile  bargain  and  fale,  a 
Roman  army,  vvith  a  bafenefs  of  fpirit  till  then 
unheard  of,  fubmiited  to  fwear  fidehty  to  a  fo- 
reign power  ;  and,  to  ratify  the  horrible  contract, 
agreed  to  murder  their  officers,  or  deliver  them 
up  bound  in  chains.  In  this  diflrefs  Vocula  was 
advifed  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight ;  but  that  gene- 
ral was  refolved  to  face  every  danger.  With  a 
mind  fuperior  to  diflrefs,  he  called  his  men  to- 
gether, and  harangued  them  as  follows  : 

LYIII.  "  I  HAVE  often  addrefied  you,  my  fel- 
*'  low  foldiers,  but  never  with  fo  much  anxiety 

"  for 
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*'  for  your  welfare ;  never  with  fo  little  concern  t»  q  o  K 
**  for  myfelf.  You  have  confpired  againfl  me,  jy, 
"  and  I  hear  it  without  regret.  Encompaffed  v—— ^— »w^ 
*'  as  I  am  by  fo  many  enemies,  I  can  wel-  A.  U.  C. 
*'  come  death  as  the  end  of  human  mifery.  ^^^^ 
*'  But  I  feel  for  you ;  for  you  my  heart  bleeds 
*^'  inwardly.  You  are  neither  going  forth  to 
*'  the  attack,  nor  does  the  enemy  offer  battle. 
*'  In  either  cafe,  that  would  be  the  lot  of  war, 
*-'  and  I  Ihould  be  willing  to  fhare  the  danger. 
"  You  are  now  to  draw  your  unhallowed  fwords 
*'  againft  your  country :  Claificus  expeds  it; 
"  he  hopes  to  make  you  traitors  and  parricides* 
*'  He  places  before  your  eyes  the  empire  of  Gaul ; 
**  he  invites  you  to  fwear  fidelity  to  that  imagi- 
''  nary  Hate.  But  ftill  reflect  for  a  moment : 
**  if  fortune  has  deferted  you,  if  your  courage 
*'  fails,  are  there  no  bright  examples  tranfmitted 
**  to  you  by  your  ancellors,  to  roufe  your  va- 
*'  lour?  Have  you  forgot,  how  often  the  Ro- 
*'  man  armies,  rather  than  defert  their  poll, 
"  have  died  bravely  fword  in  hand  ?  The  allies 
'*  of  Rome  have  feen  their  cities  wrapped  in  fire, 
*'  and  with  their  wives  and  children  periflied  in 
*'  the  flames  :  and  what  was  their  motive  ?  They 
*'  preferved  their  faith  inviolate,  and  they  died 
*'  with  glory.  Even  at  this  moment  you  have 
"  before  your  eyes  the  nobleft  example:  in  the 
*'  old  camp,  the  legions,  amidft  the  horrors  of  a 
*'  fiege  and  the  miferies  of  famine,  ftill  maintain 
"  their  pofl:,  undifmayed  by  danger,  unfeduced  by 
"  promifes.  V/e  have  arms  and  men ;  a  camp 
<'■  well  fortified,  and  provifions.  fufficient  for  a 
"  long  and  tedious  war.  That  there  is  no  want 
"  of  money,  yourfelves  are  witnefles :  you  have 
"  received  your  donative  ;  and  whether  you  im^ 
"  pute  it  to  Vefpafian  or  Vitellius,  it  is  the 
"  bounty  of  the  emperor.     And  will  you,  my 

«  fellow 
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book"  bellow  foldiers,  after  all  your  vi6tories,  after 

IV.      "  routing  the    enemy  at  Gelduba  and    the  old 

^— — - — '  "  camp,  will  you    now  fhrink  at  once,  and  fully 

"^'ftY*  ^  "  ^^^  y^^^  ^^"^^  •'*  ^^  y^^  dread  an  engagement, 
j!^~j)  "  behold  your  walls  and  fortifications,  your 
yo.  '  "  trenches  and  palifades:  thofe  will  defend 
"  you ;  with  thofe  advantages  you  may  ftand  at 
*'  bay,  till  fuccours  arrive  from  the  neighbour- 
"  ing  provinces.  Does  your  general  difpleafe 
"  you  ?  There  are  other  officers ;  there  are 
"  tribunes,  centurions,  and,  if  you  will,  there 
"  are  common  men  to  take  the  command.  In 
"  all  events,  let  not  the  world  hear  the  monftrous 
"  ftory,  that  Clafficus  and  CiviUs,  with  Roman 
"  arms  and  Roman  foldiers,  have  invaded 
"  Italy. 

"  But  let  me  alk  yoii :  fhould  the  Gauls  and 
"  Germans  be  able  to  conduct  you  to  the  walls 
*'  of  Rome,  will  you  there  lift  your  impious 
"  hands  ^gainfl  your  country  ?  My  heart  recoils 
"  with  horror  from  the  thought.  Shall  Roman 
"  foldiers  be  placed  as  fentinels  at  the  tent  of 
"  Tutor,  the  Treverian  ?  Shall  a  Batavian  give 
"  the  word  of  command?  Will  you  ferve  as  re- 
"  cruits  to  complete  the  German  battahons  ? 
"  And  what  is  to  be  the  iflue  ?  When  the  Ro- 
"  man  legions  appear  before  you  in  order  of 
"  battle,  what  part  will  you  ad  ?  Deferters  al- 
"  ready,  will  you  become  fo  a  fecond  time? 
"  From  traitors  to  your  country,  will  you  turn 
"  traitors  to  your  new  allies  ?  Bound  by  your 
"  former  oaths,  diflrafted  by  your  laft,  and  be- 
"  tween  both  confounded,  you  will  be  loft  in  a 
"  maze  of  guilt,  deteiling  yourfelves,  and  ilill 
"  more  deteited  by  the  gods.  Immortal  Jove, 
"  fupreme  of  gods,  to  whom,  for  fo  many  tri- 
"  umphs  during  a  fpace  of  eight  hundred  and 
*'  twenty  years,  Rome   has  bowed  down  with 

"  praife 
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"■•^  praife  and  adoration,  thee  I  invoke  ;    and  thee  BOOK 
*'  too,  Romulus,    thou    mighty   founder  of  the      IV. 
"  Roman  name !  on   thee  I   call :  if  it  is  your  ---^r--*-/ 
*'  awful    will,  that,   under   my  command,   this     ,-,  • 
*'  camp  ihall    not  remain    inviolate,     yet   hear    ^_  jj^ 
"  my    humble   prayer ;     preferve    it   from    the      70. 
"  pollution  of  Barbarians ;  fave  it  from  fuch  men 
*'  as  Tutor   and   CLiiicus.     To  thele  my  fellow 
*'  foldiers  grant  unlhaken  virtue  ;  or,  if  that  can-    , 
"  not  be,  infpire  them   with   remorfe,  that  they 
"  may  fee  their  error,  and  avert  the  horror  of  fla- 
"gitious  deeds.'* 

LIX.  This  fpeech  was  heard  with  various 
emotions.  Hope,  fear,  and  fhame,  rofe  in  the 
minds  of  the  foldiers.  Vocula  retired,  with  his 
own  hand  determined  to  deliver  himfelf  from  a 
feditious  army.  His  flaves  and  freedmen  inter- 
pofed,  but  their  officious  care  referved  him  for  a 
harfher  fate.  Claflicus  difpatched  his  alTaffin,  by 
name  JEmilius  Longinus,  a  deferter  from  the  firft 
legion.  That  ruffian  (truck  the  fatal  blow.  He- 
rennius  and  Numifms,  who  had  each  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion,  were  fecured  in  chains.  Claf- 
licus, in  a  Ihort  time  afterwards,  entered  the 
camp,  with  the  pomp  and  apparel  of  a  Roman 
commander  ;  and  though  he  brought  with  him 
a  mind  prompt  and  daring,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  harangue  the  men,  content  with  repeating  the 
words  of  the  oath.  The  foldiers  fwore  fidelity 
to  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  The  murderer  of 
Vocula  was  raifed  to  rank  in  the  army.  The  reft 
were  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  crimes. 
Tutor  and  Clafficus  took  their  different  ihares 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Tutor  proceeded 
with  a  Itrong  force  to  the  Agrippinian  colony, 
and,  having  inverted  the  place,  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  bind  themfeives  by  an  oath  to  the 
new  empire.     He   exacted  the  fame  fubmiffion 

from 
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BOOK  from  the  foldiers  Rationed  on  the  Upper  Rhine^ 
IV.      Ciaflicus   marched  to  Magontiacum,  and,  by  his 

"^"^r-^^  order,  the  tribunes,  who  refufed  obedience,  were 
Q  P^^  ^^   death.     The  prsefed  ot  the  camp  betook 

^^  Y}^  himfelf  to  flight.  From  thofe  who  fubmitted, 
70.  ClalTicus  felected  the  mod  diftinguifhed  for  their 
profligacy,  and  fent  them  to  the  old  camp,  with 
diredions,  to  promife  a  free  pardon  to  all  who 
were  willing  to  furrender,  and,  in  cafe  of  wilful 
obftinacy,  to  give  notice,  that  famine,  the  de- 
vouring fword,  and  all  the  horrors  of  military 
vengeance,  would  be  their  portion.  To  thefe  in- 
ftruclions  the  meSenger  added  their  own  example, 
and  the  motives  that  influenced  their  condtid. 

LX.  The  befieged  were  now  in  the  laft  diftrefs. 
Their  fenfe  of  duty  was  ftill  an  active  principle, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  famine  ftarerd  them  in 
the  face.  Betv/een  honour  and  infamy  they  were 
held  in  fufpenfe.  and  the  conflid  was  for  fome 
time  undecided.  Their  (tore  of  provifions  was 
exhaufted.  They  were  in  want  not  only  of  com- 
mon food,  but  even  of  fuch  as  neceflity  might 
fuggeft.  They  had  lived  on  horfe-flefh  ;  their 
beafts  of  burthen  were  confumed,  and  even  of 
animals  impure  and  filthy  none  remained.  Re- 
duced to  this  extremity,  they  tore  up  flirubs  by 
the  root ;  they  broke  down  twigs  and  branches ; 
they  gathered  the  wretched  herbs  that  grew  pe- 
nurioufly  between  the  Hones.  A  generous  band ! 
exhibiting,  in  the  laft  diftrefs,  an  example  of  pa- 
tience and  heroic  fortitude !  Men  for  ever  memo- 
rable, if  they  had  not  at  laft,  by  fending  deputies 
to  fuefor  mercy,  tarniihed  all  their  glory.  The 
haughty  Batavian  refuied  to  liften  to  their  fuppli- 
cations,  till  they  fwore  fidelity  to  the  empire  of 
Gaul.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  every 
thing  in  the  camp  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  Civilis. 
A  band  of  foldiers  was,  accordingly,  fent  to  guard 

the 
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the  money,    the   ilaves,   the  victuallers,  and  the  b  o  O  K 
baggage.     The  legions  marched  out  deftitute  of       iv. 
every   thing,  with' a  llrong  party  to  efcort  them.  -^ — v — -^ 
They  had  not  proceeded  above  five  miles,  when  ^'  ^'  ^* 
the  Germans,  contrary  to  all  good  faith,  attacked     a^  r) 
them  with  fudden  fury.     The  brave  and  refolute      ro.  * 
died  on  the  fpot ;    others  betook  themfelves   to 
flight,  and  were  cut   off  by  the  purfuers  j    the 
furvivors  made  their  way  back  to  the  camp.     Ci- 
vilis  called  the  behaviour  of  the  Germans  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations :  but  whether  he  was 
acting  a  part,  or,  in  fa6t,  had  not  fufficient  autho- 
rity to    reftrain   a  body  of  undifciplined  Barba- 
rians,  mud  remain  problematical.     Having  pil- 
laged the  camp,  the  Batavians  threw  in  combufti- 
bles,  and  the  whole  was  reduced  to  afhes.     All 
who    had  lately  efcaped   from  the   fury  of    the 
fword,  perifhed  in  the  flames. 

LXI.  CiviLis,  when  he  firft  took  up  arms 
againft  the  Romans,  bound  himfelf,  by  a  folemn 
vow  fa  J,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  bar- 
barous nations,  to  cherifli  the  growth  of  his  hair, 
which  was  now  waving  about  his  {houlders, 
diflievelled,  long,  and  red.  Thinking  himfelf 
abfolved  by  the  flaughter  of  the  legions,  he  'cur 
it  fhort  for  the  firft  time  during  the  v/ar.  He  is 
faid  to  have  given  to  his  infant  fon  fome  Roman 
prifoners,  as  a  mark  to  be  levelled  at  with  little 
darts  and  arrows,  for  the  diverfion  of  a  child. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  height  of  his 
zeal  for  the  empire  of  Gaul,  he  neither  fwore 
fidelity  himfelf,  nor  required  that  ad  of  fubmifilon 
from  the  Batavians.  He  relied  on  the  valour  of 
the  Germans  ;  and  fliould  it  be  necelTary  to  con- 
tend for  the  fovereign  power,  he  confidered  his 
own  abilities  and  his  fame  in  arms  as  a  decided 
fuperiority.  Mummius  Lupercus,  the  commander 
of  a  legion,  was  fent,  among  a  number  of  ample 

Vol,  111.  B  b  prefents, 
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BOOK  P^'^f'S'^^s,  as  a  gift  to  Veleda,  a  prophetefs  of  the 

IV.      Bruderian  nation   (b).     She  ruled  over  a    large 

v,."- ~,^ — ^  traft  of  territory.     Her  name  was  held  in  vene- 

A.  U.  C.  rittion  throughout  Germany.    The  fuperftidon  of 

^^1^      the  country  afcribed  to   numbers   of  women    a 

jr^^ '     prseternatural   infight    into    future  events  ;  and, 

in  confequence  of  that  perfualion,  many  have  been 

revered  as  goddeffes.     Veleda,  at  that   time,  was 

the  oracle  of   Germany.     She   had  foretold  the 

fuccefs  of  her    countrymen,   and   the  deftrudion 

of  the  legions.    Her    name,    in    confequence    of 

that  prediction,  rofe  to  the  higheft  pitch,  Lupercus 

was   murdered  on  the    road.     A   few  centurions 

and  tribunes,  who  were  natives  of  Gaul,  were  re- 

ferved  as  hoftages  in  the  hands  of  Civilis,  lq  bind 

the  alliance  between  the  two  nations.     The  winter 

camps  of  the  cohorts,  the  cavalry,  and  the  legions, 

'    excepting   one   at  Magontiacuin,  and  another  at 

yindonifla,  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  or   de- 

ftroyed  by  fire. 

■  LXII.  The  thirteenth  legion,  with  the  auxiliaries 
that  furrendered  at  the  fame  time,  received  orders 
to  march,  on  a  day  appointed,  from  Novefium  to 
the  colony  of  theTreverians.  The  interval  was  big 
with  anxiety,  terror,  and  dillradlion.  The  daftard- 
ly  thought  of  nothing  but  the  maffacre  at  the  old 
camp,  and  expected  to  have  that  fcene  renewed. 
The  better  fort,  who  ftill  retained  fome  fenfe  of 
honour,  bluflied  to  fee  the  humiliating  condition, 
to  which  they  were  reduced.  "  What  kind  of 
"  march  were  they  to  undertake  ?  and  who  was 
*'  to  conduft  them  ?  It  was  their  own  aft,  they 
"  faid,  that  made  the  Barbarians  arbiters  of  life 
*'  and  death  ;  every  thing  depends  upon  their 
"  will  and  pleafure."  Others  cared  for  nothing 
but  their  money  and  their  effects.  To  pack  up 
what  they  valued  mod,  and  brace  it  round  their 
bodies,  was  their  only  employment.  About  (hame 
and  diflionour  they    felt  no   folicitude.     A  few 

prepared 
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prepared  their  arms,  as  if  for  the  field  of  battle.  BOOK 
The  fatal  day  arrived,  more  difmal  and  afHiQing  iv. 
than  their  imaginations  had  reprefented  it.  In  ^ — r~. — ' 
the  camp  their  wretched  appearance  paffed  with- -^  ^'  ^' 
out  notice  :  the  open  field  and  the  glare  of  day  «  ^^ 
difplayed  a  fcene  of  deformity.  The  images  of  -q. 
the  emperors  were  torn  down  from  the  enfigns  ; 
and  the  Roman  ftandards,  (Iripped  of  their  orna- 
ments, feemed  to  droop  in  difgrace,  while  the  co- 
lours of  the  Gauls  fluttered  in  the  air,  and  glit- 
tered to  the  eye.  The  march  was  flow,  filent,  me- 
lancholy ;  a  long  and  difmal  train,  refembHng  a 
funeral  procefTion.  Claudius  Sandus,  a  man  de- 
formed by  the  lofs  of  an  eye,  of  a  ferocious  coun- 
tenance, and  remarkable  ftupidlty,  was  their  lead- 
er. Their  difgrace  was  aggravated  by  the  arrival 
of  another  legion  from  the  camp  at  Bonn.  This 
wretched  ilate  of  captivity  was  rumoured  about  the 
country,  and  the  people,  who  a  little  before  fliud- 
dered  at  the  Roman  name,  flocked  together  in 
crowds  to  behold  their  reverfe  of  fortune.  The 
fields  were  deferted  ;  houfes  were  left  empty  ;  a 
prodigious  multitude  alTembled  from  all  quarters 
to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the  fpeftacle.  The  info- 
lence  of  the  rabble  was  more  than  the  fquadron 
of  horfe,  called  Picentina  (c/),  had  patience  to 
endure.  They  marched  oflT  in  difdain,  directing 
their  route  towards  Magontiacum  ;  nor  could 
Sanclus,  their  commander,  by  threats  or  menaces 
divert  them  from  their  purpofe.  In  their  way 
they  met  Longinus,  the  murderer  of  Vocuia,  and 
killed  him  on  the  fpot.  By  that  facrifice  they  be- 
gan to  expiate  their  own  difgrace.  The  legions, 
without  altering  their  courfe,  proceeded  to  the  cU 
ty  of  the  Treverians,  and  pitched  their  tents  un- 
der the  walls. 

LXIII.  Civiiis  and  Clafiicus,  elated  with  fuc- 

Cefs,had  it  in  contemplation  to  give  the  Agrippi- 

B  b  2  niau 
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BOOK  ^^^^  colony  to  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.  Their 
IV.  own  natural  ferocity  and  love  of  plunder  con- 
<-^— V——J  fpired  to  prompt  them  to  this  act  of  barbarity  ; 
A.  U.  C.  but  motives  of  policy  counterbalanced  their  incli- 
nations. They  knew  that  to  the  founders  of  a  new 
empire  the  fame  Oi  clemency  is  always  an  advan- 
tage. Civilis  had  other  reafons :  his  fon,  on  the 
firll  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  taken  into  cuf- 
tody  by  the  Agrippinians,  and  treated  with  marks 
of  refpeft.  Civilis  felt  the  obligation,  and  grati- 
tude touched  his  heart ;  but  the  nations  beyond 
the  Rhine  faw  the  opulence  of  the  place,  and  the 
increafe  of  population,  with  an  eye  of  envy.  They 
infilled,  that,  to  terminate  the  war,  it  was  neceffa- 
ry  either  to  make  it  an  open  city  for  all  Germany, 
or  to  demolilh  it  at  once,  and,  by  that  flroke,  ex- 
terminate the  Ubian  race. 

LXIV.  The  Tenderians,  a  people  dwelling  on 
the  oppofite  bank  of  the    Rhine,   thought   fit  to 
feiid  ambaifadors  to  the  Agrippinian  colony,  with 
directions  to  explain  to  an  affembly   of  the  ftate 
the  fentiments  of  the  German  nations.     The  per- 
fon  among  the  deputies  molf  diilinguifhed  by  his 
ferocity  fpoke  as  follows  :  "  That  you  have   re- 
fiored  yourfelves  to  your  country,  and  are  be- 
come Germans  in  fa61:  as  well  as  in  name,  we 
return  thanks  to  the  gods,  whom  we  adore  in 
common,  and  in  particular  to  Mars,  the  fu- 
preme  of  deities.  We  congratulate  you  on  this 
great  occanon  :  you   will  live,  henceforward, 
among  nations  born  in  freedom,  and  you  will 
enjoy  your  natural  rights.     The  Romans,  hi- 
therto, were   mafters  of  our  lands,  our  rivers, 
and  even  of  the  elements  over  our  heads.  They 
excluded  us  from  all  intercourfe  with  you  :  if 
at  any  time  we   were    allowed  accefs  to  your 
city,  it  was  under  the   eye  of  a   guard  ;  and 
what  to  a  warlike  people   was  the  worft  indig- 

'*  nity. 
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"  nity,  we  were  forced  to  vifit  you  without  our  BOOK 

"  arms  defencelefs  and  almofl  naked,  nay,  oblig-      IV. 

"  ed  to  pay  a   tax   for  the  favour.     Would  you  ""-^ 

"  now  eftabhfh  our  mutual  friendfliip  on  a  firm 

"  foundation  ?    Thefe    are  the  conditions  :     de- 

"  molifli  the  walls  of  your  city,  thofe  monuments 

"  of  your  former  flavery.     The  fierceft  animals, 

"  if  you  keep  them  clofe  confined,  grow  mild  in 

"  time,  and  forget  their  nature.     Rife  at  once, 

"  and  by  a  general  maifacre  extirpate  the  Roman 

"  race.     Liberty  and  the  prefence  of  a  mafter  are 

"  incompatible.    When  you  have  deftroyed  your 

"  enemies,  lee  their  goods  be  brought  into  a  com- 

"  mon  ftock  ;  allow  no  embezzlement,  nor  fuf- 

"  fer  any  man  to  think  of  his  own   private  ad- 

*'  vantage.  Our  common  anceftors  enjoyed  both 

"  banks  of  the   Rhine  :  let  thofe  rights  be  now 

"  reflored.     The  ufe  of  light  and  air  is  given  by 

"  nature  to  us  all,  and  the  fame  liberal  hand  has 

*'  opened  to  the  brave  and  valiant  a  free  pafTage  to 

"  every  region  of  the  globe.  Revive  the  cuftoms  of 

"  your  anceftors ;  reftore  the  primitive  laws,  and 

"  renounce  the  chaim  of  baneful  pleafures.  The 

"  Romans,  hitherto,  have  waged  a  war  of  luxury, 

*'  and  have  fucceeded  more  by   their   vices  (a), 

"  than  by  their  valour.     Prove  yourfelves  Ger- 

"  mans,  fhake  off  the  yoke  ;  be  a  regenerated,  a 

*'  brave,  unmixed,  and  warlike  people  ;  you  will 

"  then  be  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  ycur 

'*  neighbours  :  in  time,    perhaps,  you    may  rife 

*'  to  the  dignity  of  giving  laws  to  others." 

LXV.  The  Agrippinians  defired  time  for  deli- 
beration. If  they  complied  with  the  terms,  they 
trembled  at  the  confequences ;  and,  in  their  pre- 
fent  condition,  a  peremptory  refufalwas  more  than 
they  dared  to  hazard.  Their  anfwer  was  as  follows : 
"  As  foon  as  we  perceived  the  dawn  of  returning 
"  liberty,  we  feized  the  opportunity,  with  more 

"  zeal 
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zeal  than  prudence,  to    make   common  caufc 
with  you  and  the  red  of  our  German  relatives. 
But  when  the  Reman  armies  are  affembling  on 
"  every  Tide,  is  that  a  time  to  demolifii  our  forti- 
"  fications  ?  The  jundure  requires  that  we  (hould 
"  rather  add   to   their   ftrength.     If,  heretofore, 
"  there  have   been    within   our   territories  emi- 
"  grants  from  Italy  and  the  provinces  of  Rome, 
''  the  rage  of  war  has  delfroyed   them,  or  they 
"  have  made  their  efcape  to  their  native   home. 
"  As  to  thofe,  who  formerly   tranfplanted  their 
"  families,  and  fettled  amongft  us,  they  have  been 
*'  for  a  long  time  part  of  the  colony,  intermixed 
"  and  blended  with  us  by  intermarriages  and  the 
"  ties  of  coni'anguinity.  Their  delcendants  are  our 
*'  own  progeny  :  this  is  their  native  land,  and 
"   this  their  countrv.      And  are  we  now  required 
"   to  cut  the  throats  of  our  fathers,  our  brothers, 
"  and  our  children  ?  That   black  defign  cannot 
"  be  imputed  to  the  TenQerians.     A  free  com- 
"  merce  Ihall  be  elfablilhed :  all  duties,  that  are 
"  a  reftraint  on  trade  and   liberty,  {hall  be  re- 
"  pealed.     Our  city  fliall  be  open  to  you,   but 
"  with  this  reftridion  :  you  mull  come  unarmed, 
*'  and  in  open  day,  that  thefe  regulations,  at  pre- 
"  fent  new  and  therefore  feeble,  may  gain  flrength 
"  from   time,    and   grow  into  eftablillied   ufage. 
"  We  defire  that  Civilis  and  Veleda  may  arbi- 
"  trate  between   us.     Under  their  fandion  the 
'*  treaty  Ihall  be  ratified.'*     The  Tenderians  ac- 
quiefced.     Ambafladors  were  fent  with  prefents 
to  Civilis  and  Veleda,  and,   bv   their  mediation, 
all  matters  were  adjusted  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the 
Agrippinians.     The  deputies,  however,  were  not 
admitted  to  the  prefence  of  Veleda.     To  increafe 
the  veneration  paid  to  her  character,  all  accefs  to 
her  perfon  was  denied.     She  refided  in  the  fum- 
mit  of  a  lofty  tower.     A  near  relation,  chofen  for 

the 
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the  purpofe,  conveyed  to  her  the  feveral  queftions.  BOOK 
and   from  that  fanduary  brought    back  oracular      IV. 
refponfes,  hke  a  meilenger  who   held  commerce  '^-^^'^^ 
with  the  gods.  -^-  U-  ^• 

LXVI.  Strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  «  f^ 
the  Agrippinian  colony,  Civilis  turned  his  y'o. 
thoughts  to  the  neighbouring  dates,  determined, 
if  gentle  meafures  proved  ineffectual,  to  fubdue 
them  by  force.  The  Sunicians  {a)  had  already 
fubmitted  to  his  arms,  and  he  had  formed  the 
youth  of  the  country  capable  of  bearing  arms,  in- 
to regular  cohorts.  To  oppofe  his  progrefs,  Clau- 
dius Labeo  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
body  of  Betafians,  Tungrians,  and  Nervians, 
raifed  by  fudden  levies.  Having  taken  an  ad- 
vantageous pod,  where  he  commanded  the  bridge 
over  the  Meuie,  he  ventured  an  engagement. 
The  battle  was,  for  fome  time,  fought  in  a  narrow 
defile  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  till  the  Germans  with 
their  ufual  dexterity  in  iwimming,  croifed  the  ri- 
ver, and  charged  Labeo's  forces  in  the  rear.  Ci- 
vilis, with  a  bold  effort  of  courage,  or  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  preconcerted  meafure,  rufiied  among 
the  Tungrians,  proclaiming  aloud,  *'  that  the 
"  objedt  of  the  war  was  not  to  procure  for  the 
"  Batavians  and  Treverians  dominion  over  the 
"  nations.  We  have  no  fuch  arrogance,  no  fuch 
"  wild  ambition.  We  court  your  alliance  :  I  am 
"  ready  to  join  you  ;  your  general,  if  you  will ; 
'•  if  not,  a  common  foldier."  This  fpeech  had  its 
effeCl.  The  common  men  felt  the  impreffion, 
and  fheathed  their  fwords.  In  that  moment,  Cam- 
panus  and  Juvenalis,  the  leading  chieftains  of  the 
Tungrians,  in  behalf  of  themfelves  and  their 
whole  nation,  fubmitted  to  Civilis.  Labeo  made 
his  efcape.  The  Betafians  and  the  Nervians  in 
like,  manner  furrendered.  Civilis  incorporated 
them  with  his  armv,  and,  in  a  tide  of  fuccefs,  faw 
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BOOK  his  ftrength  increafmg  every  day.  The  adjacent 
IV.  nations  were  overawed  by  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
or  vohmtarily  entered  into  the  confederacy. 

LXVII.  Meanwhile,  Julius  Sabinus,  having 
deftroyedall  public  monuments  of  the  alliance  (a) 
betvveenRome  and  the  Lingione5,caufed  himfelf  to 
be  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Ctefar.  He  put  him- 
felf, foon  after,  at  the  head  of  an  undifciphned 
multitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  marched  againft 
the  Sequanians  (/;),  a  neighbouring  ftate  at  that 
time  faithful  to  Rome.  The  Sequanians  did  not 
decline  the  confiid.  Fortune  favoured  the  jufter 
caufe.  The  Lingones  were  defeated.  The  rafh- 
nefs,  with  which  Sabinus  rufhed  on  to  the  attack, 
WA^  equalled  by  nothing  but  the  precipitation, 
with  which  he  fled  the  field.  He  efcaped  to  a  cot- 
tage, and,  in  order  to  fpread  a  report  of  his  death, 
fet  fire  to  the  place.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
he  perifned  in  the  flames.  He  lived  nine  years  after- 
wards. The  various  arts,  by  which  he  protraded 
his  days,  and  the  fubterraneous  places,  in  which  he 
lay  concealed,  together  with  the  conltancy  of  his 
friends,  and  the  memorable  example  of  his  wife 
Epponina  fcj,  fliall  be  recorded  in  their  proper 
place.  The  vidory  obtained  by  the  Sequanians 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  war.  The  flates  of 
Gaul  began  to  think  with  moderation,  and  to  re- 
fleft  on  the  law  of  nations  and  the  faith  of  fub- 
iilling  treaties.  The  people  of  Rheims  fdj  fet 
the  example.  By  a  proclamation  difperfed  through 
Gaul  they  fummoned  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  feveral  provinces,  in  order  to  confult 
which  was  moll  for  the  general  intereft,  a  fettled 
peace,  or  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty. 

LXVIII.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  thefe 
tranfaclions,  exaggerated  alwLiys  beyond  the  truth, 
kept  Mucianus  in  a  ftate  of  anxiety.  He  had  al- 
ready appoiiited  Annius  Gallus  and  Petillus  Ce- 
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realis  to  command  the  German  armies;  but^QQj^ 
though  they  were  both  officers  of  diftinguifhed  iv. 
merit,  there  was  reafon  to  fear  that  they  would  ^-"^r--^ 
prove  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  war.  Rome,  -^^  U.  C. 
at  the  fame  time,  could  not  be  left  without  a  ^  ri 
ruler.  From  the  unbridled  palTions  of  Domitian 
every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended.  Antonius 
jPrimus  and  Arrius  Varus  were  both  fufpeded. 
The  latter  commanded  the  praetorian  guards,  and, 
by  confequence,  had  arms  and  men  in  his  power. 
Mucianus  removed  him  from  his  office,  and,  to 
foften  his  fall,  made  him  fuperintendant  of  the 
public  granaries.  To  reconcile  Domitian,  the 
known  friend  of  Varus,  to  the  meafure,  he  gave 
the  vacant  poft  to  Arretinus  Clemens,  a  man 
nearly  related  to  the  houfe  of  Vefpafian,  and  high 
in  favour  with  the  young  prince.  His  father,  in. 
the  reign  of  Caligula,  held  the  fame  comm.and, 
with  confiderable  reputation.  The  name,  Muci- 
anus obferved,  would  be  welcome  to  the  foldiers  ; 
and  the  new  officer,  though  a  member  of  the  fe- 
nate,  would  be  able  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  both 
Itations.  An  expedition  againlt  the  Germans  was 
now  a  fettled  meafure.  The  principal  men  at 
Rome  had  notice  to  attend  the  army.  Numbers 
offered  themfelves  with  views  of  ambition,  Do- 
mitian and  Mucianus  prepared  to  fet  out,  but 
with  different  motives ;  the  prince  with  the  ar- 
dour of  youth,  panting  for  the  novelty  of  enter- 
prifb  ;  Mucianus,  with  fludied  delays,  endeavour- 
ing to  protract  the  time,  in  order  to  allay  the  im- 
petuofity  of  Domitian.  A  young  man  of  his 
rank,  hurried  away  by  his  pafiions,  or  mifled  by 
evil  counfellors,  might,  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
fo  fembarrafs  every  thing,  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  either  to  wage  war  with  advantage,  or  to 
conclude  an  honourable  peace. 

Two 
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"ROOK  ^^^'^'^  of  the  victorious  legions,  namely,  the 
jy  ,  nxth  and  eighth,  with  the  twenty-firil  from  the 
v.,,^^-^.^  Vitellian  party,  and  the  fecond  from  the  forces 
A.  U.  C.  lately  raifed,  had  orders  to  march  into  Gaul  by 
'^^3^  diirerent  routes  ;  feme  over  the  Peninc  and  Cot- 
tian  Alps,  and  others  over  the  Graian  mountains. 
The  fourteenth  legion  was  recalled  from  Britain, 
and  the  fixth  and  tenth  from  Spain.  Alarmed 
by  thefe  preparations,  the  dates  of  Gaul,  already 
difpofed  to  pacific  meafures,  held  a  convention 
at  Rheims.  The  deputies  of  the  Treverians  at- 
tended the  meeting,  and  with  them  Tullius  Va- 
kntinus,  a  fierCe  incendiary,  and  the  moft  aftive 
promoter  of  the  war.  In  a  fpeech  prepared  for 
the  purpofe,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  decla- 
mation, abounding  with  all  the  topics  of  inveClive 
ufually  urged  againft;  the  authority  of  extenfive 
empires,  and  all  the  injurious  reflections,  that 
could  be  call  on  the  P^oman  name.  To  in- 
flame fedition  was  the  talent  of  the  man.  Pof- 
fefling  a  daring  genius  and  a  turbulent  vein  of 
eloquence,  no  wonder  that  he  was  the  favou- 
rite orator  of  the  vulgar. 

LXIX.  Julius  Auspex,  a  leading  chief  among 
the  people  of  Rheims,  rofe  in  oppofition  to  the 
Treverian.  He  painted  forth  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  bleflings  of  peace.  "  Nations," 
he  faid,  "  might  be  involved  in  all  the  calamities 
"  of  war  by  men  of  no  account  in  the  field.  The 
"  coward  may  begin  hoflilitics,  but  the  br:.ve 
"  and  vahant  are  left  to  ilied  their  blood  in  the 
'-  quarrel.  Even  then  the  Roman  legions  were 
''  advancing,  and  to  oppofe  them  would  be  a 
"  vain  attempt.'*  He  urged  the  faith  of  treaties, 
aiid  by  that  confideration  fucceeded  with  men  of 
iaber  judgment :  the  young  and  ardent  were  re- 
itrained  by  the  magnitude  of  the  approaching 
danger.     All  admired  the  fpirit  of  Valentinus, 
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but   the   advice   of  Aufpex   was    adopted.     The  BOOK 
Hates  of  Gaul  had  not  forgot,  that,  in  the  com-      IV. 
motions  excited  by  Vindex,  the  Treverians  and  ^^\~^ 
Lingones  fcij  had  Tided  with  Verginius,  and  that    'g^  * 
condud  was  ilill  felt  with  relentment.     The  mu-    a.  D. 
tual  jealoufy  with  which  the  feveral  provinces  be-      yc 
held  each  other,  was  fiiil  another  reafon  to  pre- 
vent their  ading   in   concert.      "  Who  was  to 
*'  have  the   conduct  of  the  vi^ar  ?  Under  whofe 
"  aufpices   were  the   troops   to    take  the   field  ? 
"  And,  if  their  efforts  were  crov/ned  with  fuc- 
"  cefs,  where  were  they  to  fix  the  feat  of  em- 
"  pire?"     By  this  fpirit  of  emulation  all  were 
thrown  into  violent  debate :  they  had  gained  no 
vitlory,  and  yet  were  quarrelling  for  the  fpoils. 
One  lUte  talked  of  its  alliances  ;  another  was  rich 
and  powerful ;   a  third  boafted  of  its  ancient  ori- 
gin, and  all  with  arrogance  claimed  the  fuperio- 
rity.     The  refult  was  a  general  refolution  to  pre- 
fer their  prefent  condition  to  the  uncertain  iffue 
of  a  dangerous  war.     Letters  were  difpatched  to 
the  Treverians  in  the  name  of  the  dates  of  Gau), 
requiring   them  to   lay   down  their  arms,  while 
repentance  might  obtain  their  pardon,  and  their 
friends  were  ready  to  folicit  for  them.     Valenti- 
nus   oppofed  all  terms  of  accommodation.     His 
countrymen,  by   his  advice,  were  deaf  to  all  re- 
monftrances.     But  w^ar  was  not  the  talent  of  their 
leader.     Skilled  in  debate,  he  was  a  fadious  de- 
magogue, and  an  inactive  foldier. 

LXX.  The  exertions  of  the  Treverians,  the 
Lingones,  and  other  revolted  fiates,  were  in  no 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  occafion. 
Between  their  generals  no  concerted  plan,  no 
union  of  counfels.  Civilis  traverfed  the  defiles 
and  devious  parts  of  Belgiaft/J,  with  no  objed: 
in  view,  but  that  of  making  Labeo  his  prifoner, 
or  forging  him  to  tiy  the  country.  Clafficus  loi- 
tered 
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BOOK^^^^^  away  the  time  in  indolence,  pleafed  with 
IV.  his  imaginary  empire,  and  fwaying  a  fceptre  not 
"^— -^v'^^'  yet  in  his  poffelTion.  Even  1  utor  neglected  to 
^'^  ^  fecure  tile  banks  of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  the 
a.^^r\  'pafles  of  the  Alps.  In  the  mean  time,  the  one- 
.70.  and-twentieth  legion,  by  the  way  of  Vindonifla, 
penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  Sextilius  FeHx,  with 
the  auxiliary  cohorts,  forced  his  way  through 
Rh££tia(^).  He  was  joined  by  a  fquadron  of 
horfe,  embodied  firfl  by  Vitellius,  and  afterwards 
lifted  under  Vefpafian.  Their  commanding  of- 
ficer was  Julius  Briganticus,  whofe  mother  was 
the  filler  of  Civilis.  The  uncle  and  the  nephew 
hated  each  other,  and,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  fa- 
mily quarrels,  their  animofity  was  deep,  enve- 
nomed, and  implacable.  Tutor  found  means  to 
augment  his  army  by  new  mufters  in  the  country 
of  the  Vangiones  (r),  the  Caracarians,  and  Tri- 
bocians.  He  added  a  body  of  Roman  veterans, 
both  horfe  and  foot,  whom  he  had  either  invei- 
gled by  promifes,  or  compelled  by  menaces.  A 
cohort  detached  by  Sextihus  Felix  appeared  in 
fight.  The  veteran  legionaries  put  the  whole 
corps  to  the  fword  ;  but  feeing  the  approach  of 
Roman  generals  and  a  Roman  army,  they  went 
over  to  that  fide,  and  by  a  fecond  defertion  aton- 
ed for  the  difgrace  of  the  firft.  The  Tribocians," 
the  Vangiones,  and  the  Caracatians  followed  their 
example. 

Tutor,  being  now  deferted  by  all  but  his  coun- 
trymen the  Treverians,  thought  it  beft  to  make 
his  retreat.  He  avoided  Magontiacum,  and  made 
the  beft  of  his  way  to  Bingium  (d),  where,  hav- 
ing deftroyed  the  bridge  over  the  river  Nava  (e), 
he  thought  himfelf  polled  to  advantage.  Felix, 
with  a  cohort  under  his  command,  hung  clofely 
on  his  rear.  Having  found  a  fordable  place,  his 
men  croifed  the  river,  and  rufhed  on  to  the  attack. 
Tutor  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  totally  defeated. 

The 
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The  Treverians,  ftriick  with  terror,  laid  down  BOOK 
their  arms,    and  difperfed  themfelves  about  the      IV. 

country.     Some  of  their  chiefs,  to  claim  the  me-  '— ^' ' 

rit  of  a  voluntary  fubmiffion,  fled  for  refuge  to  '  ' 
Tuch  ftates,  as  had  not  joined  in  the  revolt.  The  a.  D. 
legions,  which  had  been  removed,  as  already  70, 
mentioned,  from  Novefium  and  Bonn  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Treverians,  feized  their  opportunity 
to  renew  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vefpafian.  Va- 
lentinus  v\ras  abfent  in  fome  other  quarter.  He 
returned,  breathing  vengeance,  and  bent  on  new 
commotions  ;  but  the  legions  quitted  the  coun- 
try, and  purfued  their  route  to  (f)  Mediomatri- 
cum,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Rome.  By  the  zeal 
and  ardour  of  Tutor  and  Valentinus  the  Treve- 
rians were  once  more  incited  to  take  up  arms. 
To  ftrengthen  the  band  of  union  by  cutting  off 
all  hopes  of  pardon,  they  murdered  Herennius 
and  Numifius,  two  commanders  of  legions  ;  and 
by  that  exploit  hoped  to  roufe  the  defperate  va- 
lour of  their  countrymen. 

LXXI.  Such  was  theftateof  thewar,whenPeti- 
lius  Cerealis  reached  Magontiacum.  By  his  ar- 
rival the  face  of  things  was  changed.  That  ge- 
neral always  eager  to  give  battle,  and,  by  his 
natural  temper,  more  difpofed  to  hold  the  enemy 
in  contempt  than  to  prevent  a  furprife,  harangued 
his  men,  and  by  his  manly  eloquence  infpired 
them  with  new  ardour.  He  defired  that  they 
would  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  for  aftion,  as 
he  was  rcfolved  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  that 
offered.  The  levies,  v/hich  had  been  raifed  in 
Gaul,  he  ordered  back  to  their  own  country, 
with  directions  to  publilh  every  where,  that  the 
legions  were  fufficient  to  defend  the  empire ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  allies  might  return  to  the  em- 
ployments of  peace,  fecure  from  danger,  fmce 
the  Roman  armies  had  taken  the  field.     By  this 
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BOOK  J^efi'agc  the  Gauls  were  wrought  to  a  more  pacific 
IV.      temper.     Their  young  men  being  thus  reilored 

v.><v->^  to  their  country,  they  felt  their  tribute  lighter  ; 

A.  U.  C.  and,  their  fervice  being  no  longer  wanted,  their 
^^3-      zeal  role  in  proportion. 

•  Civilis  and  Clafficus  faw  the  fad  reverfe  of  their 
affairs.  Tutor  was  defeated  ;  the  Treverians  were 
cut.  to  pieces,  and  fortune  began  to  fmile  on  the 
Roman  arms.  In  this  diilrefs,  they  drew  to- 
gether their  icattered  forces ;  taking  care,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  warn  Valentinus,  by  repeated  mef- 
fengers,  not  to  ftaud  the  hazard  of  a  decifive  en- 
gagement. Cerealis  Uas  the  more  impatient  to 
flrike  a  fudden  blow,  He  difpatched  proper  of- 
ficers to  Mediomatricum,  with  orders  to  bring- 
forward  the  legions  from  that  place,  by  the  fhort- 
eft  route.  Having,  in  the  mean  time,  united  the 
foldiers  ftationed  at  Magontiacum  with  the  forces 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  Italy,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  rapid  marches,  and  in  three  days  ar- 
rived at  Rigcdulum  (aj.  At  that  place  Valen- 
tinus, at  the  bead  of  a  large  body  of  Treverians, 
had  taken  poft  in  a  (Irongfituation,  defended  on 
one  fide  by  the  Mofelle,  and  in  other  parts  in- 
clofed  by  mountains.  To  the  natural  flrength  of 
the  place  he  added  a  deep  foffe,  and  a  rampart  of 
ftones  piled  on  one  another.  The  Roman  general 
was  determined  to  furmount  all  difficulties.  He 
ordered  the  infantry  to  rufli  on  to  the  aflault,  while 
the  cavalry  gained  the  higher  ground.  He  defpif- 
ed  an  enemy  confiding  of  new  levies  ;  an  undifci- 
plined  army,  to  whom  their  fortifications  could 
give  no  advantage  which  Roman  valour  was  not 
able  to  conquer.  The  firft  afcent  was  difficult. 
For  fome  time  the  foldiers  were  retarded  by  the 
miflive  weapons  of  the  enemy,  but  in  fpite  of  every 
cbftaclc  they  gained  the  fummit.  A  clofe  engage- 
ment  follov/ed.      The    Barbarians  were    hurled 
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headlong  from  the  deep,  as  if  their  fortifications  x>  o  O  K 
tumbled  down  in  ruins.     In  the  mean  time  a  party       iv. 
of  the  cavalry,  having  circled  round  the  fmooth  v.-^'v-*^ 
edges  of  the  hill,  made  the  principal  Belgic  chiefs  A.  U.  C. 
prifoners  of  war,  with  Valentinus  their   general,     ^^^' 
in  the  number.  * 

LXXII.  On  the  follovv^ing  day  Cerealis  enter- 
ed the  capital  of  the  Treverians.  The  foldieis 
panted  for  the  deftrudion  of  the  city.  "  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Clafficus  and  of  Tutor.  By 
them  the  legions  had  been  befieged,  and  maf- 
facred.  What  was  the  guilt  of  Cremona? 
That  unfortunate  city  checked  the  career  of  a 
viftorioivs  army  for  a  fingle  night,  and,  for 
that  oft'ence,  was  fwept  from  the  bofom  of 
Italy.  And  fliall  a  hoitile  city,  (landing  on  the 
confines  of  Germany,  be  allowed  to  fubfiff,  and 
even  to  flourilli,  rich  with  the  fpoil  of  plun- 
dered armies,  and  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
fiaughtered  generals  ?  Let  the  booty  be  added 
to  the  public  treafure ;  but  let  the  place  be 
wrapt  in  flames,  and  the  whole  colony  laid  in 
ruins.  That  julf  revenge  would  atone  for  the 
lofs  of  fo  many  Roman  camps.  The  foldiers 
afk  no  more."  Cerealis  dreaded  the  confe- 
quence  of  fuffering  his  army  to  retaliate  by  a6ls 
of  cruelty,  which,  he  knew,  would  brand  his 
name  with  infamy.  He  checked  the  fury  of  his 
men,  and  they  obeyed.  The  rage  of  civil  war 
was  over,  and  againft  foreign  enemies  there  was 
nothing  to  embitter  the  foldier's  mind.  There 
was,  befides,  another  object,  that  touched  every 
heart  with  com.pafTion.  The  legions  from  Me- 
diomatricum  prefented  a  fpedcacle  truly  wretched. 
Confcious  of  their  guilt,  they  ftood  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Between  the  two  ar- 
mies no  mutual  falutation  paffed.  The  men  in  dif- 
grace  heard  the  words  of  confolation  from  their 

friends, 
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BOOK  friends,  and  made  no  anfwer.  They  retired  in 
IV.  liJence  to  their  tents,  wifhing  to  hide  themfelves 
^*-^^^*-^  from  the  face  of  day.  Fear  made  no  part  of  their 
A.  U.  C.  (jj^j.gfg^  They  felt  the  infamy  of  their  condudl, 
A-  D  '^"^  fhame  and  anguifh  of  heart  overwhelmed 
-o.  them.  Even  tlie  men,  who  were  fluflied  with 
their  recent  viQory,  ftood  at  gaze  in  mute  afto- 
nifhment.  They  pitied  their  fellow-foldiers,  but 
did  not  dare  to  raife  their  voices  in  their  favour. 
They  fhewed  their  compaffion  by  their  pathetic 
filence,  and  interceded  for  them  with  their  tears. 
Cerealis  removed  all  caufe  of  apprehenfion.  He 
declared  that  all  that  had  happened,  either  in 
confequence  of  diffenfions  among  the  fuperior 
officers,  by  fedition  among  the  foldiers,  or  the 
treachery  of  the  enemy,  was  the  efteft  of  fatal  ne- 
ceffity.  "  But  now,"  he  faid,  "  the  revolted  fol- 
"  diers  are  once  more  the  foldiers  of  thsir  coun- 
"  try.  From  this  day  you  are  enlifted  in  the  fer- 
"  vice,  and  from  this  day  you  are  bound  by  the 
"  oath  of  fideiiiy.  The  emperor  has  forgot  all 
"  that  has  happened,  and  your  general  will  re- 
**  member  nothing.'*  The  penitent  troops  were 
admitted  into  the  camp ;  and  the  general  gave 
out  in  orders  to  every  company,  that  no  man 
fhould  prefume,  upon  any  occafion,  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  mention  the  revolt  of  the  legions,  or  the 
difallers  that  happened  afterwards. 

LXXIII.  Cerealis,  without  lofs  of  time,  called 
an  alTembly  of  the  Treverians  and  Lingones. 
His  fpeech  was  to  the  following  eife6t :  "  Elo- 
"  quence  is  not  my  province  :  it  is  a  talent  which 
"  I  never  cultivated.  Arms  have  been  my  pro- 
"  felTion  :  in  the  field  of  battle  I  have  given  you 
*'  proof  of  Roman  valour.  But  words,  and  what 
"  you  call  eloquence,  are,  in  your  eflimation, 
*'  fuperior  gifts,  of  power  to  change  the  colours 
"  of  good  and  evil.     It  is  not  by   the  nature  of 

"things 
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*'  things  that  you  form  your  judgment :  the  BOOK 
**  fpeech  of  a  feditious  incendiary  has  more  IV. 
"  weight  and  influence.  But  a  few  plain  words  • — v-"'—' 
"  may  prove  a  feafonable  antidote.  I  Ihall,  there-  ^'  ^'  ^' 
"  fore,  explain  myfelf  to  you  on  certain  points,  ^  ^  j^. 
"  which,  now  the  war  is  over,  it  will  be  more  70.  * 
**  your  intereft  to  hear,  than  mine  to  enforce. 
*'  When  the  Roman  generals  at  the  head  of 
*'  their  armies  entered  your  territories,  and  the 
*'  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  they  were  neither  led 
"  by  their  own  ambition,  nor  the  luft  of  con- 
*'  queft.  They  were  invited  by  your  anceflors, 
**  at  that  time  torn  by  inteftine  divifions,  and 
"  driven  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  You  had  called 
"  the  Germans  to  your  aid,  and  thofe  Barbarians 
"  proved  the  worfl  of  tyrants :  they  enflaved, 
•'  without  diflindtion,  thofe  who  invited  them, 
"  and  thofe  who  refilled.  The  battles,  which 
*'  Rome  has  fought  with  the  Teutones  fa  J  and 
*'  the  Cimbrians,  need  not  be  mentioned.  Her 
**  wars  in  Germany,  and  the  toil  and  vigour  of 
**  her  legions,  with  the  various  events  that  fol- 
*'  lowed,  are  all  fufficiently  known.  If  the  legions 
"  feized  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  can  the  defence 
"  of  Italy  be  deemed  the  motive  ?  The  protedion 
'*  of  Gaul  was  the  objed,  that  another  Ariovif- 
*'  tus  fbj  may  not  afpire  to  reign  over  you. 
*'  And  do  you  now  imagine,  that  Civilis,  or  the 
"  Batavians,  or  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine, 
*'  have  that  affedion  for  you  and  your  welfare, 
"  which  your  forefathers  never  experienced  from 
**  their  anceflors  ?  The  fame  motives,  that  firft 
"  incited  the  Germans  to  crofs  the  Rhine,  will 
"  ever  fubfift:  ambition,  avarice,  and  the  love 
*'  of  new  fettlements,  will  be  perpetual  incentives. 
*'  The  Germans  will  be  ready,  at  all  times,  to 
"  change  their  fwampy  fens  and  barren  deferts, 
*'  for  your  fertile  plains  and  fruitful  valleys. 
Vol.  III.  Cc  «  On 
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BOOK"  On  your  own  foil  they  wilh  to  lord  it  over 
IV.  "  you.  They  come  to  ravage  your  lands,  and 
"  liberty  is  the  pretext.  But  the  rights  of  man, 
"  and  other  fpecious  names,  are  the  language  of 
"  all  who  want  to  ufurp  dominion  over  others.'* 
LXXIV.  "  Your  country,  till  you  put  your- 
"  felves  under  our  proteftion,  was  at  all  times 
"^  harafi'ed  with  wars,  and  oppreffed  by  tyrants. 
"  Rome  has  been  often  iniulted,  often  provoked 
"  by  the  unruly  fpirit  of  the  Gauls :  and  what 
"  has  been  the  ufe  of  her  victories  ?  She  required 
*'  no  more  at  your  hands  than  what  was  ne- 
*'  celFary  for  the  aid  of  a  government,  that  de- 
"  fends  and  proteds  you  fa  J,  To  maintain  the 
"  tranquillity  of  nations,  arms  are  neceflary ; 
"  foldiers  muft'  be  kept  in  pay;  and  without  a 
"  tribute  from  the  provinces,  how  are  fupplies 
'•  to  be  raifed  ?  In  common  with  the  citizens  of 
"  Rome  you  enjoy  every  benefit.  Our  legions 
"  are  often  commanded  by  you ;  you  are  go- 
"  vernors  of  your  own  provinces,  and  even  of 
"  others  fubjed  to  the  empire.  Ail  ports  of 
"  honour  are  open  to  you  ;  nothing  is  precluded. 
"  Does  a  virtuous  prince  reign  at  Rome  ?  though 
"  placed  at  a  diftance,  you  feel  the  mildnefs  of 
'^^  his  government.  Does  a  tyrant  rule  with  an 
"  iron  rod  ?  his  weight  is  felt  by  thofe  imniedi- 
''  ately  within  his  reach.  Natural  evils,  fuch 
"  as  inceflant  rains,  and  barren  feafons,  vou  are 
"  forced  to  bear  fb )  :  political  evils,  fuch  as 
"  the  avarice  and  prodigality  of  princes,  (hould 
•-'  in  like  manner  be  endured.  As  long  as  there 
*'  are  men,  there  will  be  vices.  But  vice  is  not 
'*  without  interruption^  Better  times  fucceed, 
"  and  the  virtue  of  a  good  prince  atones  for 
**  antecedent  evils.  But,  perhaps,  you  expett 
*'  from  Tutor  and  from  Clailicus  a  mild  and 
"  equitable  reign.     Under  their  aufpices  armies 

"  muft 
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^*  muft  be  raifed  to  repel  the  Germans  and  the  BOOK 

*'  Britons ;   and  this,  you  fancy,    will  be  done       IV. 

*'  with  lighter   taxes  than    you   pay  at  prefent.  ^-— v-^J 

*'  Overturn   the  Roman  power  (may  the  gods  ■^'  ^' ^» 

*'  avert  fo  dire  a  calamity !)   and  what  think  you   ^^n 

*'  will   be   the  confeqiience  ?   The  nations  will      ^o. 

■^^  rife  in  arms,  and  the  world  will  be  a  theatre  of 

*'  war.     During  a  fpace  of  eight  hundred  years, 

"  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  empire  has  been  raifed 

*'  by   the  valour  of  the  legions,  and  a  feries  of 

"  victories ;   nor  can  that  fabric  be  rent  from  its 

**  foundation,  without  burying  all,  who  prevail 

"  againft  it,  in  one  general  ruin.     In  that  fcene 

"  of  wild  commotion,  Gaul  \vill  be  the  fufferer, 

"  You  have  gold  and  riches,  thofe  great  incen- 

"  tives  of  ambition,  and  the  prime  caufe  of  war. 

""  Peace  is  your  intereft*,     Cherifh  it,  therefore, 

"  and  honour  the  city  of  Rome  ;   a  city  that  pro- 

'*  tedts  her  fubjefts,  and  is  ever  ready  to  receive 

"  the  conquered  upon  equal  terms  with  her  own 

*'  native  inhabitants.     Take  warning  from  your 

*'  own  experience :   you  have  known  the  fmiles 

"  and  the  frowns  of  fortune ;  it  will  now  be 

*'  yours  to  ftiew  that  you  have  the  wifdom  to 

"  prefer  to  a  revolt,  which  may  involve  you  all 

'*  in  ruin,  a  pacific  temper,  and  a  due  regard  to 

**  your  own    internal  happinefs.'*     This  fpeech 

revived  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  Gauls.     They 

expeded   to  be  treated   with  rigour,  and  their 

fears  were  diffipated. 

LXXV.  The  Romans  were  in  poffelTion  of  the 
Treverian  (late,  when  Cerealis  received  letters 
from  Civilis  and  Clafficus,  in  fubftance  as  follows  : 
"  Vefpafian  is  no  more ;  though  the  fecret  is 
*'  fuppreifed  with  care,  the  fa€t  is  well  known. 
"  Italv  and  Rome  are  reduced  to  the  laft  ex- 
"  tremity,  by  their  own  diffenfions,  Domitian 
"  and  Mucianus  are  high-founding  names,  yee 
C  c  2  "  fignify 
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BOOK"  fignlfy  nothing.     If  Cerealis  afpired  to  the  fo- 
IV.     «  vereignty  of  Gaul,  Civills  and  ClalTicus  would 

reft  contented   with  the  Batavian  dominions. 

If  he  preferred  the  decifion  of  the  fword,  they 

were  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field." 
To  this  meffage  Cerealis  returned  no  anfwer,  but 
fent  the  letter,  and  the  perfon  that  brought  it, 
to  Domitian.  Meanwhile,  the  Barbarians,  in  de- 
tached parties,  came  pouring  down  from  every 
quarter.  Cerealis  was  cenfured  for  fuffering  an 
army  to  be  aflembled,  when  he  might  have  attacked 
the  enemy  in  feparate  divifions,  before  they  formed 
a  jundlion.  He  had  even  negledled  to  fortify  his 
camp,  and  at  laft  contented  himfelf  with  a  fofle 
and  a  palifad-e. 

LXXVI.  The  chiefs  of  the  German  ai-ray  were 
divided  in  opinion  about  their  future  operations. 
Civilis  was  for  waiting  till  the  nations  arrived 
from  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine.  "  The  Ro- 
"  mans,"  he  faid,  "  would  flirink  with  teif- 
*'  ror  from  the  approach  of  thofe  gallant  war- 
*'  riors.  The  Gauls  were  of  no  account ;  a  race 
*'  of  daftards,  and  the  ready  prey  to  the  con- 
"  queror.  The  Belgians  are  the  flrength  of 
"  their  nation,  and  yet  thofe  ftates  are  either 
"  in  arms  againft  the  Romans,  or  with  us  in  their 
"  hearts."  Tutor  oppofed  this  advice.  "  By 
*'  protrading  the  war,  the  enemy  would  gain 
"  time  to  augment  their  army.  Their  legions 
"  were  advancing  on  every  fide.  One  was  al- 
"  ready  arrived  from  Britain ;  others  were  on 
"  their  march  from  Spain,  and  more  from  Italy; 
"  all  hardy  veterans,  enured  to  the  fatigue  and 
*'  the  perils  of  war.  The  Germans,  for  whom 
"  we  are  defired  to  wait,  are  llrangers  to  difci- 
"  pline  ;  men  unaccuftomed  to  obey  their  officers, 
**  without  any  other  guide  than  their  own  caprice, 

"  and 
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and  the  impulfe  of  the  moment.     Befides  this,  BOOK 
they  are  a  venal  race ;   money  is  their  pafiion,     IV. 
and  with   thofe  fmews  of  war  the  Romans  are  ^^'TT^ 
beif  provided.     And  when  the  price  of  inadi-     'g^^'. 
vity  is  equal  to  the  wages  of  war,  what  foldier   a.  D. 
will  not  prefer  the  former  ?  if  we  offer  battle,      70. 
what  force  has  Cerealis  to  brinp^  a-^ainft  us  ? 
His  legions  are  the  poor  remains  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  the  refufe  of  the  fv/ord,  all  lately 
bound  by  fc!cmn  oaths  to  the  empire  of  the 
Gauls.     On   what  does  the  Roman  ^ourid  his 
hopes?  He  put  to  the  rout  an  undifcip'ined 
handful  of  mzn  ui.der  the  condu£l  of  Valen::- 
nus :   but   that  very   circumuance  will  be  his 
ruin.     The  general  and  his  army  are  infpired 
'*  with  a  fit  of  valour,  and  will  foon  have  reafon 
"  to  repent  of  their  raihnefs.     Let  him  hazard 
*'  an  engagement :   it  will   not  be  with  Valenti- 
*'  nus,  a  young  orator,  fluent  in  words,  but  of 
"  no  (kill  in  war  :    the  affair  will  be  with  Civilis 
"  and  with  Clafficus.     The  fight  of  thofe  chiefs 
^  will  cover  the  legions  with  conflernation  :  their 
"  defeat,    their   flight,    their  famine,  and  their 
"  ignominious  furrender,  will  all  be  prefent  to 
"  their   minds,    and  all  will  plunge  them  in   de- 
"  fpair.     As   to   the  Treverians  and  Lingones, 
*-^  will  they  be  faithful  to  the  Romans  ?   Remove 
'*  their  fears  C^Oy  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  moment  they  are 
''^  on  our  fide."     Such  was  the  advice  of  Tutor. 
ClalTicus  adopted  it,  and  the  meafure  w^as  forth- 
with carried  into  execution. 

LXXVII.  TriE  chiefs  drew  up  their  men  in 
order  of  battle.  In  the  centre  they  ftationed  the 
Ubians  and  Lingones,  the  Batavian  cohorts  in 
the  right  wing,  the  Brufterians  and  Tenderians 
in  the  left.  They  refolved  to  attack  the  Romans 
in  their  camp.     One  divifion  poured  down  from 

the 
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BOOK  the  hills,  while  the  reft  advanced  with  rapidity 
IV.      over  the  plain  that  lay  between  the  high  road  and 

'^-'"V"'^  the  Mofelle.  The  blov/  was  ilruck  with  fuch 
g  *  'fudden  vigour,  that  Cerealis,  who  paffed  the; 
A.  D-  night  out  of  his  camp,  received  in  bed  the  news 
7o»  of  the  attack  and  the  defeat.  He  gave  no  credit 
to  the  account,  but  perfifted  with  anger  to  con- 
demn the  folly  of  the  meflengers,  till  he  faw  a 
fcene  of  carnage.  The  Germans  had  forced  the. 
entrenchments ;  the  cavalry  was  routed,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Mofelle,  v»hich  made  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Treverians  and  the  Agrip- 
pinians,  was  in  polTeliion  of  the  enemy.  Undif- 
niayed  in  the  moment  of  danger,  he  ruilied  for- 
ward, without  waiting  for  his  armour,  to  retrieve 
the  lofs.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the  middle  of 
the  fray,  and  faced  every  danger,  defying  darts 
and  javelins,  animating  the  brave,  and  flopping 
fuch  as  fled  fiom  their  pod.  liis  example  roufed 
a  fpirit  of  emulation.  Numbers  v/ent  to  his  af- 
fiflance..  His  happy  temerity  recovered  poffef- 
fion  of  the  bridge,  and  that  important  pafs  was 
iecured  by  a  chofen  band. 

Cerealis  returned  to  the  cam.p.  He  there  fav/ 
the  legions,  which  had  been  captured  at  Nove- 
fmm  and  Bonn,  difperfed  in  wild  difo/der,  their 
flandards  well  nigh  abandoned,  and  the  eagles  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Enraged  at  the  fight,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  It  is 
"  not  Flaccus,  it  is  not  Vocula  v/hom  you  thus 
"  abandon  ;  againft  me  you  have  no  charge  ojt 
"  treachery.  The  confidence  which  I  repofed  in 
*'  vou  is  mv  only  crime.     I  was  weak  enoug-h  to 

•'         .  J  -J     ■  ■   .  o 

'^^  believe  that  you  repented  of  your  fubmilTion  to. 
"  the  empire  of  Gaul :  I  thought  you  capable  of 
"  remembering,  with  remorfe,  your  violated  oath 
^'  of  fidelity  to  your  r.ountry  :  but  I  was  too  ere- 
^;^  4^dous.     Add  me  to  the  lifl  of  your  murdered 

"  generals  J 
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'^^  generals ;  flretch  me  in  death  with  Herennlus  book 

*'  and  Numifiiis ;  let  it  be  the  fate  of  all  your      iv. 

"  commanders  to  perifli  by  the  hands  of  their  ^.<-^,,.«.^ 

*'  foldiers,  or  to  be  butchered  by  the  enemy  (a).  A.  U.  C. 

"  Go,  tell  Vefpafian,  or,  if  you  will,  tell  Clalii-     ^23. 

"  cus  and  Civilis  (for  they  are  nearer),  tell  the 

"  barbarians  all  your  brave  exploits,  and  make 

"  it  a  merit  with  them  that  you  have  dei'erted 

*'  your  general.     But  remember  that  the  legions 

*'  are  at  hand.     They  will  revenge  my  death, 

*'  and  your  crimes  will  not  remain  unpunifhed.'* 

LXXVIII.  These  reproaches  were  founded  in 
truth :  the  tribunes  and  other  officers  ur^red  the 

o 

fame  topics.  The  foldiers  rallied,  but  could  only 
form  in  cohorls,  or  in  feparate  companies.  Sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  the  enemy,  and  forced 
to  engage  within  the  entrenchments,  amidfl  the 
tents  and  baggage,  they  were  not  able  to  prefent 
a  regular  line  of  battle.  Tutor,  Clafficus,  and 
Civilis,  at  the  head  of  their  refpeclive  divifions, 
enadied  wonders.  They  invited  the  Gauls  to  li- 
berty, the  Batavians  to  immortal  glory,  and  the 
Germans  to  the  plunder  of  the  camp.  All  things 
\;onfpired  in  their  favour,  till  the  one-and-twen- 
tieth  legion,  finding  an  open  fpace,  drew  up  in 
regular  order,  and,  after  fuftaining  for  fome  time 
the  fhock  of  fuperior  numbers,  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  The  gods,  in  that  moment,  bccam« 
propitious  to  the  caufe  of  Rome.  Nothing  but 
their  fpecial  proteclion  could  work  that  wonder- 
ful change,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  con- 
querors, who  the  inftant  before  were  bearing 
down  all  oppofition,  fled  in  a  fudden  panic  from 
inferior  numbers.  Their  confternation,  as  they 
(declared  afterwards,  was  occafioned  by  the  co- 
horts that  rallied  after  their  defeat,  and  lliewed 
themfelves  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  They  feem- 
ed  to  the  Batavians  a  reinforcement  juit  arrived. 

But 
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BOOK  But  the  fa£t  is,  their  love  of  plunder  was  the 
IV.      caufe  Of  their  ruin.     When  they  had  gained  the 
^— ^v-""^  advantage,  and  ought  to  have  purfued  it,  they 
A.  U.  C.  i^egan  to  quarrel  among  themfelves  for  their  fhare 
A^j^     of  the  booty.     Oi;i  the  other  hand  Cerealis,  by 
^o.  *    his  negligence,  well  nigh  loft  his  army ;  but  his 
bravery  afterwards  redeemed  his  charafter.     De- 
termined to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  his  vidory,  he 
took  the  enemy's  camp  on  that  very  day,  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground. 

LXXIX.  The  interval  allowed  to  the  foldlers 
to  repofe  from  their  fatigue  was  but  ftiort.     Cerea- 
iis  marched  to  the  Agrippinian  colony,    where 
the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  deliver  up  the  wife 
and  fifter  of  Civilis,  with  the  daughter  of  Claffi- 
cus,  all  three  left  in  their  hands  as   hoftages  for 
the  due  performance  of  mutual  treaties.     They 
had,  at   this   time,  malTacred   all   the   Germans 
throughout  their  colony.  For  this  ad:  they  dread- 
ed the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  nation,  and  ap- 
plied for  fuccours,  before  the  enemy  could  be 
again  in  fprce  to  renew  the  campaign,  and  re- 
venge their  flaughtered  countrymen.     For  that 
purpofe  Civilis  had  already  planned  his  meafures. 
He  depended  on  the  affiftance  of  a  cohort  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  bravery,  compofed  of  Chaucians  and 
Frifians,  and,   as  he  imagined,  fafely  pofted  at 
Tolbiacum  (a J,   in  the    Agrippinian   territory. 
At  the  head  of  this  refolute  band  he  had  projeQ:- 
ed  a  fudden  attack,  but,   on  the  road,  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  that  thofe  gallant  foldiers 
were  all   deftroyed.     They  had  been  invited  by 
the  Agrippinians   to  a  fumptuous  feaft,  and,  in 
the  night,  as  they   lay  oppreffed  with  lleep  and 
wine,  their  cottages  being  fet  on  fire,  the  whole 
cohort  perlflied  in  one  general  conflagration.     At 
the  fame  time,  Cerealis  made  a  forced  march  to 
the  relief  of  the  city.     Civilis  had  now  another 

care 
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care  to  diftraft  his  attention.     He  faw  that  the  BOOK 
fourteenth    legion,    co-operating   with  the   fleet      IV. 
from    Britain,   might   harafs    the    Batavians    on  -*— xr-**' 
the  fea  coall,  and  lay  wafte  the  country.     That  A.  U.  C, 
legion,  however,  marched  over  land  (b),  under     |^3- 
the  condudt  of  Fabius  Prifcus,  to  invade  the  Tun- 
grians  and  the  Nervians.     Thofe  two  Hates  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Romans.     The  Caninefates,  in  the 
mean  tinie,  attacked  the  fleet,  and  either  took  or 
funk  the  greatefl  part.     By  the  fame  people  a 
large  body  of  the  Nervians,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  was  totally  over- 
thrown.    Clafficus,  in  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try, fell  in  with  a  party   of  horfe,  detached  by 
Cerealis  to  Novefmm,  and  engaged  them  with 
good  fuccefs.     Thefe,  it  is  true,  were  petty  ad- 
vantages ;  but  being  frequent,  they  tarnifhed  the 
fame  of  the  victory  lately  obtained  by  Cerealis. 

LXXX.  During  thefe  tranfafl:ions,  Mucianus, 
who  was  ftiil  at  Rome,  ordered  the  fon  of  Vitel- 
llus  (a J  to  be  put  to  death.  Political  neceffity 
was  the  colour  which  he  gave  to  this  proceeding  : 
if  the  feeds  of  difcord  were  not  deftroyed,  the 
rude  fcene  of  civil  commotion  would  never  be 
ciofed.  He  ftill  continued  to  fofler  ill  will  to 
Antonius,  and,  for  that  reafon,  excluded  him 
from  the  train  appointed  to  attend  Domitian  into 
Gaul.  The  affeftions  of  the  army,  he  well  knew, 
were  fixed  on  a  general,  who  had  led  them  to 
vidory ;  and  fuch  was  the  pride  of  Antonius, 
that,  fo  far  from  bending  to  a  fuperior,  he  could 
not  brook  an  equal.  Being  fuperfeded  by  Mu- 
cianus,  he  fet  out,  in  difgufl,  to  join  Vefpafian. 
The  reception,  which  he  met  with  from  the  em- 
peror, though  it  bore  no  marks  of  difpleafure, 
did  not,  however,  anfwer  his  expedlation.  Vef- 
pafian was  divided  between  oppofite  motives  :  he 
knew  that  the  fervices  of  Antonius  were  too  glar- 
ing 
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BOOK  ing  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  the  war  was  terr 
IV.  minated  by  his  ability  ;  but  Hill  Mucianus,  by  his 
"""''^^  letters,  continued  to  infufe  the  rancour  of  his 
'  own  private  animofity.  The  courtiers  v;ere  aifo 
leagued  againft  Antonius :  they  reprefented  him 
in  odious  colours,  as  a  man  of  high  ambition, 
fierce,  and  overbearing.  Nor  did  their  malice 
fail  to  revive  the  reproaches  of  his  former  con- 
dud  fbj.  Antonius  was  at  no  pains  to  foften 
prejudice.  His  arroojancf  provoked  new  ene- 
mies. He  magnified  his  own  exploits,  and  talk- 
ed in  degrading  terms  of  other  officers,  particu- 
larly of  Csecina,  a  man,  he  faid,  of  an  abjed 
fpirit,  who  had  fnrrendered  with  difgrace  ("cj. 
By  this  condud:  Antonius  gave  umbrage  to  all. 
His  confequence  declined,  and  the  emperor,  ftill 
preferving  the  exteriors  of  friendlhip,  loll  ail  af- 
fection for  his  perfon. 

LXXXI.  Vespasian  paiTed  fome  months  at 
Alexandria,  having  refolved  to  defer  his  voyage 
to  Italy  till  the  return  of  fummer,  when  the  winds, 
blowing  in  a  regular  diredion,  aiford  a  fafe  and 
pleafant  navigation.  During  his  refidence  in  that 
city,  a  number  of  incidents  (^),  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  nature,  feemed  to  mark  him  as 
the  particular  favourite  of  the  gods.  A  man  of 
mean  condition,  born  at  Alexandria,  had  loll 
his  fight  by  a  defluxion  on  his  eyes.  He  prefent- 
cd  himfelf  before  Vefpafian,  and  falling  proflrate 
on  the  ground  implored  the  emperor  to  adminif- 
ter  a  cure  for  his  blindnefs.  He  came,  he  faid, 
by  the  admonition  of  Serapis  (^),  the  god,  whom 
the  fuperdition  of  the  jfEgyptians  holds  in  the 
higheil  veneration.  The  requeft  was,  that  the 
emperor,  with  his  fpittle,  would  condefcend  to 
moiflen  the  poor  man's  face  and  the  balls  of  his 
eyes.  Another,  who  had  loll  the  ufe  of  his 
hand  (^),  infpired  by  the  fame  god,  begged  that 

he 
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he  would  tread  on  the  part  affefted.     VefpaHan  ^  o  O  K 
fpiled  at   a  requeft   fo   abfurd  and  wild.     The      iv. 
wretched  objeds  perfifted  to  implore  his  aid.    He  ^^-r— > 
dreaded  the  ridicule  of  a  vain  attempt ;  but  the  ■^*  ^-  ^* 
importunity  of  the  men,  and  the  crowd  of  flat-    A^n 
terers,  prevailed  upon  the  prince  not  entirely  to      ^q/* 
difregard  their  petition. 

He  ordered  the  phyficians  to  confider  among 
themfelves,  whether  the  blindnefs  of  the  one,  and 
the  paralytic  affeclion  of  the  other,  were  within 
the  reach  of  human  affiftance.  The  refult  of  the 
confultation  was,  "  that  the  organs  of  fight  were 
*'  not  fo  injured,  but  that,  by  removing  the  film 
''  or  catarad,  the  patient  might  recover.  As  to 
''  the  difabled  limb,  by  proper  applications  and 
'*  invigorating  medicines,  it  was  not  impoffible 
?*  to  reftore  it  to  its  former  tone.  The  gods, 
"  perhaps,  intended  a  fpecial  remedy,  and  chofe 
"  Vefpafian  to  be  the  inftrument  of  their  difpen- 
^^  fations.  If  a  cure  took  place,  the  glory  of  it 
"  would  add  new  iuflre  to  the  name  of  C^far ; 
^'  if  otherwife,  the  poor  men  would  bear  the  jefts 
*'  and  raillery  of  the  people."  Vefpafian,  in  thq 
tide  of  his  affairs,  began  to  think  that  there  was 
jiothing  fo  great  or  wonderful,  nothing  fo  im- 
probable or  even  incredible,  which  his  good  for- 
tune would  not  accomphfh.  In  the  prefence  of 
a  prodigious  multitude,  all  ere£l  with  expeda- 
tion,  he  advanced  with  an  air  of  ferenity,  and 
hazarded  the  experiment.  The  paralytic  hand 
recovered  its  funQions,  and  the  blind  man  faw 
the  light  of  the  fun.  By  living  witneffes,  who 
were  adually  on  the  fpot,  both  events  are  con- 
firmed at  this  hour,  when  deceit  and  flattery  can 
hope  for  no  reward  ("dj. 

LXXXII.  Vespasian  was  now  determined  to 
vifit  the  fancluary  of  Serapis,  in  order  to  confult 
the  god  about  the  future  fortune  of  the  empire. 

Having 
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BOOK  ^^^'i^g  given  orders  to  remove  all  intruders,  he 
IV.      entered  the  temple.     While  he  adored  the  deity 
\.»0^-Y^..^  of  the  place,  he  perceived,  in  the  midft  of  his 
A.  U.  C.  devotion,  a   man  of  principal  note   among  the 
823.      Egyptians    advancing    behind    him  faj.      The 
*     '    name  of  this  perfon  was  Bafilides,  who,  at  that 
moment,  was  known  to  be  detained  by  illncfs  at 
the  diftance  of  feveral  miles.     Vefpafian  enquir- 
ed of  the  priefts,  whether  they  had  feen  Bafilides 
that  day  in  the  temple.     He  alked  a  number  of 
others,  whether  they  had  met  him  in  any  part  of 
the  city.     At  length,  from  meffengers,  whom  he 
difpatched  on  horfeback,  he  received  certain  intel- 
ligence, that  Bafilides  was  no  lefs  than  fourfcore 
miles  diflant  from  Alexandria.     He  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  gods  had  favoured  him  with  a 
preternatural  vifion,  and  from  the  import  of  the 
word  Basilides  C^J,  he  inferred  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  Heaven  in  favour  of  his 
future  reign. 

LXXXIII.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the 
^od  Serapis,  a  fubject  hitherto  untouched  by  the 
Roman  writers,  the  account  given  by  the  priefts 
of-^gyptis  as  follows.  At  the  time  when  Pto- 
lemy, the  firft  of  the  Macedonian  race,  who  fet- 
tled the  government  of  iEgypt,  had  raifed  walls 
and  ramparts  to  defend  the  new-built  city  of  Alex- 
andria, and  afterwards  gave  a  temple  and  rites 
of  national  worfliip,  a  youth  of  graceful  mien, 
and  fize  above  the  human  form,  appeared  to  him 
in  a  midnight  vifion,  commanding  him  to  fend 
fome  of  his  trufty  friends  as  far  as  Pontus,  to  bring 
from  that  place  into  JEgypt  the  ftatue  of  the 
preternatural  being  then  before  him.  By  his 
compliance  with  thofe  direftions  the  profperity  of 
the  whole  kingdom  would  be  advanced,  and  the 
eity,  which  fhould  be  fo  happy  as  to  polTefs  that 

valuable 
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valuable  treafure,  would  be  great  among  the  natl- 
ens.  In  that  inftant  the  youth  was  feen  mount-  j^ 
ing  to  heaven  in  a  colunin  of  fire.  Ptolemy  had  .,^.^^,1,^ 
recourfe  to  the  jSlgyptian  priefts,  the  ufual  inter-  a.  U.  C. 
preters  of  dreams  and  prodigies.  But  thofe  reli-  823. 
gionifts  had  no  knowledge  of  Pontus,  nor  of  any  ^-  ^ 
foreign  modes  of  worfliip.  Timotheus,  the  Athe-  '°* 
nian,  a  man  defcended  from  the  race  of  the  Eu- 
molpides  ^aj,  was  called  in  to  their  affillance. 
Ptolemy  had,  before  this  time,  invited  him  from 
the  city  of  Eieufis,  to  prefide  over  the  myfleries 
and  the  eftablilhed  worihip  of  the  country.  He 
now  defired  Timotheus  to  explain  what  god  had 
vifited  the  king  in  his  dreams,  and  what  were  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  new  religion.  Timo- 
theus addreffed  himfelf  to  fuch  as  had  travelled 
into  Pontus,  and,  upon  enquiry,  learned  that  there 
was  in  thofe  parts  a  city  called  Sinope  (b),  and 
near  it  a  temple  of  great  celebrity,  facred  to  Plu- 
to. Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  natives,  founded 
on  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  the  ftatue  of  the 
god  ereded  in  the  temple,  with  a  female  form  at 
his  fide,  fuppofed  to  be  Proferpina.  Ptolemy, 
like  other  kings,  was  eafily  alarmed  ;  but  foon 
recovering  from  his  apprehenfions,  forgot  the 
whole  bufmefs,  addiding  himfelf  entirely  to  his 
pleafures,  and  little  folicitous  about  religious  mat- 
ters. The  fame  form  appeared  to  him  a  fecond 
time,  arrayed  in  terror,  and  in  a  tone  of  menace 
denouncing  vengeance  on  the  king  and  his  whole 
empire,  if  the  orders  already  given  were  not  obey- 
ed. After  this  viGtation  Ptolemy  fent  his  depu- 
ties with  magnificent  prefents  to  Scydrothemis, 
the  prince  then  on  the  throne  of  Sinope.  The  am- 
bafladors  had  it  in  their  inftrudions  to  touch  at 
the  ille  of  Delos,  there  to  confult  the  Pythian 
Apcillo.  They  failed  with  favourable  winds,  and 
had  a  quick  pafTage.     The  aufwer  of  the  oracle 
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BOOK  ^""'^^  ^^  explicit   terms  :  "  Purfue   your  courfe, 
IV.      "  carry  off  the  ftatue  of  my  father,  and  let  that  of 
^—-7 — ^  "  my  fifter  be  unremoved." 

«^'  ^*  LXXXIV.  Having  reached  Sinope,  they  pre- 
j^  j^  fented  their  gifts,  and  opened  their  commiffion  to 
70.  Scydrothemis.  That  monarch  helitated  for  fome 
time.  He  dreaded  the  difpleafure  of  an  angry 
deity  ;  the  clamosrs  of  his  people  alarmed  him  ; 
and,  at  times,  the  gifts  and  prefents  of  the  ambaf- 
fadors  dazzled  his  imagination.  The  bufmefs 
remained  three  years  in  fufpenfe.  Ptolemy  never 
defifled  from  his  purpofe.  He  renewed  his  en- 
treaties ;  he  omitted  no  arts  of  perfuafion  ;  he 
added  new  dignities  to  his  embafly,  increafed  the 
number  of  fliips,  and  made  his  prefents  ftill  more 
magnificent.  A  dreadful  vifion  appeared  to  Scy- 
drothemis, threatening  dreadful  confequences,  if 
he  perfifted  in  his  oppofidon  to  the  meafures  of 
a  god.  The  king  flucluated  between  oppofite 
counfels.  His  delay  was  punifhed  by  a  variety  of 
difafters,  by  fore  difeafe,  the  manifell  figns  of  di- 
vine vengeance,  and  calamities  increafmg  every 
day.  In  that  diftrefs  he  called  an  aflembly  of  the 
people,  and  laid  before  them  the  orders  of  the  god, 
the  vifions  of  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  thofe  which  he 
faw  himfelf,  and  the  miferies  that  threatened  the 
whole  community.  The  populace  clamoured  in 
oppofition  to  their  fovereign.  They  envied  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  and  trembling  for  themfelves, 
rufhed  in  a  body  to  guard  the  avenues  of  the 
temple.  Common  fame,  at  all  times  delighting 
in  the  marvellous,  fpread  a  report,  that  the  god, 
of  his  own  motion,  quitted  the  tem.ple,  and  em- 
barked on  board  one  of  the  velfels  that  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbour.  To  complete  the  miracle, 
though  a  large  trad  of  fea  divided  Sinope  from 
Alexandria,  the  voyage  was  performed  in  lefs  than 
three  days.     A  temple,  fuch  as  fuited  a  great  and 

opulent 
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opulent  city,  was  built  at  a  place   called  Rhaca-  g  q  O  K 
tis  C'^Ji  where,  in  ancient  times,  a  chapel  had 
been  dedicated  to  Serapis  and  Ifis. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  the  god  Serapis,  and  his 
firft' introduction  intoiEgypt.  There  is,  however, 
a  different  account,  which  places  the  whole  tranf- 
adion  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Ptolemy,  who,  it 
is  faid,  brought  the  ftatue  from  Seleucia,  a  city  of 
Syria  :  others  affert,  that  it  was  found  at  Mem- 
phis (i^),\the  celebrated  capital  of  ancient  -^gypt. 
Concerning  the  god  himfelf  the  opinions  of  anti- 
quarians are  not  lefs  at  variance.  On  account 
of  his  healing  art,  he  is  by  fome  called  j^fculapi- 
us  ;  by  others,  Ofiris,  the  moft  ancient  deity  of  the 
country  ;  and  many,  who  think  him  the  govern- 
ing mind  of  the  univerfe,  give  him  the  name  of 
Jupiter.  But  the  prevailing  doftrine  maintains 
that  Pluto  is  the  true  deity.  That  hypothefis  is 
either  founded  on  the  reasoning  of  myftic  inter- 
preters, or  confirmed  by  certain  fymbols,  that  ma- 
nifeftthe  attributes  of  the  god. 

LXXXV.  We  return  to  the  affairs  of  Rome. 
Dcmitian  and  Mucianus  fet  out  on  their  expedi- 
tion. They  had  hardly  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  when  they  received  advice  of  the  victory 
gained  by  Cerealis  over  the  Treverians.  On  this 
news  they  entertained  no  doubt  when  they  faw 
Valentinus  C^)-)  brought  in  a  prifoner,  loaded 
with  irons.  Even  in  ruin  that  gallant  chief  ap- 
peared with  a  mind  unconquered.  The  fpirit  that 
animated  him  in  the  field,  was  ftill  vifible  in  his 
countenance.  He  was  heard  in  vindication  of  his 
condud: ;  but  curiofity  and  a  defire  to  try  the  fpi- 
rit of  the  man  were  the  only  motives.  Being  con- 
demned to  fuffer  death,  he  perfevered  with  un- 
fhaken  conftancy.  In  his  laft  moments  he  was 
told,  with  an  air  of  infult,  that  his  country  was 
reduced   to    fubje^tion  j    he    calmly    anfwered, 

"You 
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BOOK"  Yo>s  have  reconciled  me  to  my  fate :    I  die 
IV.     "  without  regret.'*     Mucianus  thought  it  time  to 

^— ■"■Y-"*-'  change  the  plan  of  his  expedition.  The  defign 
8  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°^S  ^■olli^^g  i^  his  mind,  though  he  now 
A.  D.  ftarted  it  as  a  new  fcheme  fuggefted  by  the  events 
70.  of  war.  "  The  gods,"  he  faid,  "  had  favoured 
"  the  Roman  arms,  and  crufhed  the  turbulent 
"  fpirit  of  the  enemy.  At  fuch  a  time,  it  would 
"  ill  become  Domitian  to  fnatch  the  laurel  froni 
"  the  brow  of  the  general,  who  had  fought  with 
*'  fuch  brilliant  fuccefs.  If  the  majefty  of  the 
"  empire,  or  the  fecurity  of  the  provinces  of 
"  Gaul  were  expofed  to  danger,  the  crilis 
"  would  be  worthy  of  the  emperor's  fon  ;  but 
"  the  Caninefates  and  the  Batavians  were  the 
''  proper  quarry  of  inferior  commanders.  The 
^'  prince  might  now  proceed  as  far  as  Lyons.  At 
"  that  place  he  might  difplay  the  pomp  of  impe- 
*'  rial  grandeur,  fuperior  to  the  little  ambition  of 
''  engaging  in  petty  ikirmifhes,  yet  near  at  hand, 
"  and  ready,  if  occafion  called,  to  undertake  a 
"  great  and  important  enterprife." 

LXXXVI.  The  veil  was  too  thin  to  hide  the 
defign  of  Mucianus  ;  but  to  yield  to  his  artifice, 
without  feeming  to  deteft  it,  was  judged  the  beft 
policy.  Domitian  proceeded  to  Lyons.  At  that 
place  he  is  faid,  by  fectet  meflengers,  to  have 
tampered  faj  with  Cerealis,  in  order  to  found 
the  difpofition  of  that  officer,  and  learn  before- 
hand, whether,  on  the  appearance  of  the  prince  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  he  would  be  willing  to  re- 
fign  the  command.  Whether  Domitian  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  levy  war  againft  his  father,  or 
to  flrengthen  himfelf  againft  his  brother  Titus, 
remains  uncertain.  Cerealis  had  the  wifdom  to 
decline  the  overture,  confidering  it  as  nothing 
more  than  the  vain  project  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence. Domitian  faw  himfelf  flighted  by  the  fu- 
perior 
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pcrior  officers,  and,  in  difguft,  withdrew  from  all  3  q  O  K 
public  bufmefs,  never  interfering  afterwards,  nor  IV. 
taking  upon  him  to  direct  in  fuch  inferior  matters 
as  had  been  heretofore  committed  to  his  authori- 
ty. With  a  fpecious  appearance  of  humble  con- 
tent and  modeft y,  he  chofe  to  live  in  folitude,  pre- 
tending that  poetry  and  literary  purfuits  (^)  were 
his  only  paffion.  Under  this  artful  difguife  he 
hoped  to  conceal  the  native  paffions  of  his  heart, 
and  to  give  no  jealoufy  to  his  brother.  From  his 
own  frame  of  mind  he  judged  of  Titus,  comment- 
ing with  malignity  on  the  milder  virtues,  that 
adorned  the  charader  of  that  amiable  prince. 
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XXII.  Cerealis  by  his  own  want  of  caution  in  danger 
of  being  taken  by  furprife,  and  carried  off  by  the 

enemy 
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!•  X  N  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Titus  was  ap-  b  O  O  K 
pointed  by  his  father  to  complete  the  reduftion  of      V. 
Judsea.     This  young  commander  (a)^  while  Vef-  "T^'"^^ 
pafian  was  yet  no  higher  than  a  fubjeft,  had  gained     ',;,   ' 
a  reputation  for  brave  exploit  and  military  talents,   a.  D. 
His  fame  and  authority  were  now  in  their  meri-      70. 
dian  fplendour.     The  armies  of  the  empire  and 
the    feveral    provinces   exerted  themfelves    with 
emulation  to  affift  him  in  his  enterprife.     Titus, 
on  his  part,  made  it  his  ftudy  to   fhew  himfelf 
fuperior  to  the   fortuitous   advantages  of  his  fta- 
tion.     Adive   in  the  field,  and  elegant   in    his 
manners,  he    endeavoured    to  merit    efteem  by 
affabihty  and  a  ftrift  difcharge  of  his  duty.     He 
attended  the  works ;  he  marched  in  the  ranks, 
and  mixed  with  the  common  foldiers,  without 

impairing 
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BOOK  impairing  the  dignity  of  his  charader.  He  was 
V.  received  in  Judea  at  the  head  of  three  legions, 
the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and  the  fifteenth  (bj  ;  all  ex- 
perienced veterans,  who  had  ferved  under  Vef- 
pafian.  To  thefe  were  added  the  twelfth,  from 
Syria  ;  and  the  third,  and  twenty-fecond,  from 
i^lexandria.  He  had^  befides,  twenty  cohorts  of 
the  allies,  and  eight  fquadrons  of  horfe.  The 
two  kings,  Agrippa  and  Sohemus,  joined  his 
Ilandard.  Antiochus  fent  the  forces  of  his  king- 
dom. A  formidable  body  of  Arabs,  with  that 
animofity  which  often  embitters  neighbouring 
nations  againfl:  each  other,  took  the  field  as 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Jewifh  nation.  The  num- 
ber, that  palled  over  from  Rome  and  Italy  to  ferve 
as  volunteers  under  a  prince,  not  yet  decided  in 
his  friendfliips,  was  confiderable.  With  this 
force,  Titus  advanced  into  the  enemy's  country  in 
order  of  battle,  by  his  fcouts  exploring  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  always  prepared  for 
aftion.  In  this  manner  he  arrived  at  Jerufalem, 
and  encamped  before  the  town. 

II.  Being  now  to  relate  the  progrefs  of  a  fiege 
that  terminated  in  the  deftrudion  of  that  once  ce- 
lebrated city,  it  may  be  proper  to  go  back  to  its 
firft  foundation,  and  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
people  (aj.  The  Jews,  we  are  told,  were  na- 
tives of  the  iile  of  Crete.  At  the  time  when 
Saturn  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  violence 
of  Jupiter,  they  abandoned  their  habitations,  and 
gained  a  fettlement  at  the  extremity  of  Lybia. 
In  fupport  of  this  tradition,  the  etymology  of  their 
name  is  adduced  as  a  proof.  Mount  Ida,  well 
known  to  fame,  (lands  in  the  ille  of  Crete:  the 
inhabitants  are  called  Idseans  j  and  the  word,  by 
a  barbarous  corruption,  was  changed  afterwards 
to  that  of  Judseans  (bJ.  According  to  others, 
they  were  a  colony  from  ^-Egypt,  when  that  coun- 
try, 
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try,  during  the  reign  of  Ifis  overflowing  with  In-  b  O  O  K 
habitants,  poured   forth  its  redundant  numbers       V. 
under  the  conduct  of  Hierofolymus  and   Juda.  '^•'-~<— — ' 
A  third  hypothefis  makes  them  originally  JEihio-    "g^  *    * 
plans  fcj,  Gompelled  by  the  tyranny  of  Cepheus,    ^,  £)^ 
the  reigning  monarch,  to  abandon  their  country.      70. 
Some  authors  contend  that  they  were  a  tribe  of 
Aflyrians  C'^Jf  "^^^^^   ^^^  fome   time  occupied  a 
portion  of  iEgypt,  and,  afterwards  tranfplanting 
themfelves  into  Syria,  acquired  in  their  own  right 
a  number  of  cities,   together  with  the  territories 
of  the  Hebrews.     There  is  ftill  another  tradition, 
which   afcribes    to  the  Jews  a  more  illuftrious 
origin,     deriving  them  from   the  ancient  Soly- 
mans  fej   fo   highly  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of 
Homer.     By  that  people  the  city  was  built,  and 
from  its   founder  received  the  name  of  Hiero- 
folyma. 

III.  In  this  clafh  of  opinions,  one  point  feemg. 
to  be  univerfally  admitted.  A  peftilential  difeafe, 
disfiguring  the  race  of  man,  and  making  the 
body  an  object  of  loathfome  deformity  fa  J,  fpread 
all  over  ifigypt.  Bocchoris,  at  that  time  the 
reigning  monarch,  confulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Hammon  fbj,  and  received  for  anfwer,  that  the 
kingdom  muft  be  purified,  by  exterminating  the 
infected  multitude,  as  a  race  of  men  detefled  by 
the  gods.  After  dihgent  fearch,  the  wretched 
fufferers  were  coUefted  together,  and  In  a  wild 
and  barren  defert  (r)  abandoned  to  their  mifery.  * 
In  that  diftrefs,  while  the  vulgar  herd  was  funk 
in  deep  defpair,  Mofes,  one  of  their  number, 
reminded  them,  that,  by  the  wifdom  of  his  coun- 
fels,  they  had  been  already  refcued  out  of  impend- 
ing danger.  Deferred  as  they  were  by  men  and 
gods,  he  told  them,  that  if  they  did  not  repofe 
their  confidence  in  him,  as  their  chief  by  divine 
commiirion,    they    had    no    refource  left.       His 

oiier 
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BOOK  offer  was  accepted.     Their  march   began,  they 
V.       knew  not  whither.     Want  of  water  (^)  was  their 

'-''"^''"'^   chief  diilrefs.     Worn  out  with  fatigue,  they  lay 
V  ftretched  on  the  bare  earth,  heart-broken,  ready 

A.  D.  ^°  expire,  when  a  troop  of  wild  aifes  {e),  return- 
70.  ing  from  pafiure,  went  up  the  fleep  afcent  of 
a  rock  covered  with  a  grove  of  trees.  The  ver- 
dure of  the  herbage  round  the  place  fuggefted 
the  idea  of  fprings  near  at  hand.  Mofes  traced 
the  fteps  of  the  animals,  and  difcovered  a  plen- 
tiful vein  of  water.  By  this  relief  the  fainting 
multitude  Vv^as  raifed  from  defpair.  They  pur- 
fued  their  journey  for  fix  days  (/)  without  inter- 
mifiion.  On  the  feventh  they  made  halt,  and, 
having  expelled  the  natives,  took  pofleffion  of  the 
country,  v/here  they  built  their  city,  and  dedi- 
cated their  temple. 

IV.  In  order  to  draw  the  bond  of  union 
clofer,  and  to  eftabiifli  his  own  authority,  Mofes 
gave  a  new  form  of  worfliip,  and  a  fyftem  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  the  reverfe  of  every  thing  f.?) 
known  to  any  other  age  or  country.  Whatever 
is  held  facred  by  the  Romans  (/>),  with  the  Jews 
is  profane;  and  what  in  other  nations  is  unlaw- 
ful and  impure,  with  them  is  fully  eftabhfhed. 
The  figure  of  the  animal  (f),  that  guided  them 
to  refreiliing  fprings,  is  confecrated  in  the  fanc- 
tuary  of  their  temple.  In  contempt  of  Jupiter 
Hammon,  they  facrifice  a  ram.  The  ox  (^d)^ 
worlhipped  in  ^gypt  for  the  god  Apis,  is  llain 
as  a  viftim  by  the  Jews.  From  the  flefh  of 
fwine  they  abftain  altogether.  An  animal,  fub- 
je£l  to  the  fame  leprous  difeafe  {e)  that  infefted 
their  whole  nation,  is  not  deemed  proper  food. 
The  famine,  with  which  they  were  for  a  long 
time  affliQed,  is  frequently  commemorated  (/")  by 
a  folemn  fad.  Their  bread,  in  memory  of  their 
having  feized  a  quantity  of  grain  to  relieve  their 

wants. 
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wants  (^), is  made  without  lea^'en.     The  feventh g o OK 
day  (^)   is   facred  to  reft,  for  on  that  day  their       V, 
labours  ended;   and  fuch  is  their  natural  propen-  — v — * 
fity  to  ilcth,  that  in  confequence  of  it  (i),  every     «; 
feventh  year  is  devoted  to  repofe  and  iluggifli  in-    ^  ^i, 
adivity.     For  this  feptennlal  culloni  fome  account      ^3. 
in  a  different  manner :    they  tell  us,  that  it  is  an 
inftitution  in  honour  of  Saturn  [k\  either  becaufe 
the  Idseans,  expelled,  as  has  h&^Vi  mentioned,  from 
the  ifle  of  Crete,  tranfmitted  to  their-  poflerity 
the  principles  of  their  religious  creed,  or  becaufe, 
among  the  feven  planets,  that  govern  the  univerfcj 
Saturn  moves  in  the  higheft  orbit  (/),  and  a<5ls 
with  the  greateft  energy.     It  may  be  added,  that 
the  period,  in  vvhich   the  heavenly  bodies  per- 
form their  revolutions,  is  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber feven  (ni)> 

V.  These  rites  and  ceremonies,  from  what- 
ever fource  derived,  owe  their  chief  fupport  to 
their  antiquity.  They  have  other  inftitutions, 
in  themfelves  corrupt,  impure,  and  even  abomi- 
nable, but  eagerly  embraced,  as  if  their  very  de- 
pravity (j2)  were  a  recommendation.  The  fcum 
and  refufe  of  other  nations,  renouncing  the  reli- 
gion of  their  country,  flocked  in  crowds  to  Jeru- 
lalem,  enriching  the  place  with  gifts  and  offerings. 
Hence  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  ftiite. 
Connected  amongit  themfelves  by  the  moft  oblli- 
nate  and  inflexible  faith  (Z*),  the  Jews  extend  their 
charity  to  all  their  own  perfuafion,  while  to- 
wards the  refl:  of  mankind  they  nourifli  a  fullen, 
and  inveterate  hatred.  Strangers  are  excluded 
from  their  tables.  Unfociabie  to  all  others,  they 
eat  and  Ic  dge  with  one  another  only  ;  and,  though 
addicted  tc  fenfuality,  they  admit  no  intercourfe 
with  women  from  other  nations.  Among  them- 
felves their  paiTions  are  without  reilraint.  Vice 
itfelf  is  lawful  (r).     That  they  may  know  each 

other 
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BOOK  other  by  diftindive  marks,  they  have  eftabllfhed 
V.      the  praclice  of  circumcifion  (J).     All,  who  em- 

'^-'^r- — '  brace  their    faith,  fubmit  to  the  fame  operation. 

A.  IT.  C.  ^YliQ  ftj-ft  elements  of  their  religion  teach  their 
A.  D.  pi'ofeh'tes  to  defpife  the  gods,  to  abjure  their 
-JO.  country,  and  forget  their  parents,  their  brothers, 
and  their  children.  To  encourage  their  own 
internal  population  is  a  great  objed:  of  their  po- 
licy. No  man  is  allow^ed  to  put  his  children  (e} 
to  death.  The  fouls  of  fuch  as  die  in  battle,  or 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  are  thr.ught  to 
be  immortal.  Hen.ce  two  ruling  pafiions ;  the 
defire  of  multiplying  their  fpecies,  and  a  fixed 
conccmpt  of  death.  The  bodies  of  rhe  deceafed 
are  never  burned  (/)  :  they  choofe  rather  to  inter 
them,  after  the  example  of  the  ^.gyptians.  With 
that  people  they  agree  in  their  belief  of  a  future  ftate; 
they  have  the  fame  notion  of  departed  fpirits  (^), 
the  fame  folicitude,  and  the  fame  doctrine.  With 
regar4  to  the  Deiry  (/>)  their  creed  is  different. 
The  iSpvDtians  worfiiip  various  animals,  and 
alfo  certain  fymbolical  reprefentations,  which  are 
the  work  of  man  ;  the  Jews  acknowledge  one 
God  only,  and  him  they  fee  in  the  mind's  eye, 
and  him  they  adore  in  contemplation,  condemn- 
ing, as  impious  idolaters,  all  wdio  with  perifhable 
materials,  wrought  into  the  human  form,  at- 
tempt to  give  a.  reprefentation  of  the  Deity.  The 
God  of  the  Jews  is  the  great  governing  mind  (i), 
that  directs  and  guides  the  whole  frame  of  na- 
ture, eternal,  infinite,  and  neither  capable  of 
change,  nor  fubjeft  to  decay.  In  confequence  of 
this  opinion,  no  fuch  thing  as  a  flatus  was  to  be 
feen  in  their  city,  much  lefs  in  their  tem.ples. 
Flattery  had  not  learned  to  pay  that  homage  to 
their  ovvn  kings,  nor  were  they  willing  to  admit 
the  (tatues  of  the  Cccfiirs.  Their  priefls,  it  is 
true,  made  ufe  of  fifes  and  cymbals :    they  were 
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crowned  with   wreaths  of  ivy,   (k),  and  a  vine  BOOK 
wrought  in  gold  was  feen  in  their  temple.    Hence        V. 
fome  have  inferred,   that  Bacchus,  the  conqueror  '^-''v^^ 
of  the  eaft,   was  the   object   of  their  adoration.  '^'  ^'  ^• 
But  the  Jewifli  forms  of  worfhip  have  no  confor-   ^^^^ 
mity  to  the  rites  of  Bacchus.      The  latter  have      ^o. 
their    feflive   days,  which  are  always  celebrated 
"with  mirth  and  caroufmg  banquets.     Thofe  of 
the  Jews  are  a  gloomy  ceremony,  full  of  abfurd 
enthufiafm,  rueful,  mean,  and  fordid  (/). 

VI.  The  country  of  Judaea  is  bounded  on  the 
eafl:  by  Arabia  (a) ;  on  the  fouth,  by  -^gypt ; 
on  the  weft,  by  Phoenicia  and  the  fea;  the 
northern  frontier  ftretches  to  a  great  length  along 
the  confines  of  Syria.  The  natives  are  ftrong, 
and  patient  of  labour.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
fultry ;  rain  is  feldom  feen,  and  the  foil  is  rich 
and  fertile.  Befides  the  fruits  known  in  Italy, 
the  palm  and  balm  tree  flourifh  in  great  luxuri- 
ance. The  palm  is  beautiful  as  well  as  lofty ;  the 
balm  is  of  moderate  growth.  Its  branches, 
when  the  juices  circulate,  feem  to  call  for  an  in- 
cifion,  but  they  dread  the  appHcation  of  fteel;  the 
veins  (hrink  from  its  approach.  The  operation  is 
performed  with  a  fliell,  or  pointed  ftone.  The 
liquor,  that  diftils  from  the  wound,  is  of  ufe  in 
medicine.  Libanus  is  the  higheft  mountain  in 
the  country.  It  rifes  to  great  height,  affording 
fliade  under  Its  verdant  groves,  and,  even  in  the 
ardent  heat  of  that  fultry  region,  covered  at  the 
top  with  eternal  fnow  (i?).  From  this  mountain 
the  river  Jordan  (c)  derives  its  fource,  and  the 
abundance  of  its  waters.  The  ftream  does  not 
difcharge  itfelf  into  the  fea:  it  runs  into  two  dif- 
ferent lakes  (^),  preferving  through  both  a  clear 
and  unmixed  current,  till  it  lofes  itfelf  in  a  third. 
The  laft  of  thefe  lakes  is  of  immenfe  extent,  re- 
fembling  a  fea,   but  more  naufeous  to  the  tafte, 

and. 
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BOOK  ^^^'  ^y  '^^-^  ^^^^^  exhalations,  pernicious  to  the 
neighbourhood-  The  winds  occafion  no  undu- 
htion  :  the  furface  is  never  ruffled.  No  fifii  can 
live  ill  thefe  waters.  The  birds  that  love  to  dip 
the  wing,  ^.vcid  the  place.  The  fluid  element, 
for  it  can  fcarce  be  called  water,  fupports,  as  it 
were,  on  a  ibiid  expanfe,  whatever  is  thrown  in. 
Between  thofe,  who  cannot  fwira,  and  the  perfeft 
maOiers  of  the  art,  there  is  no  diflPerence  (e)  :  all 
fioat  with  equal  eafe.  At  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  the  lake  throws  up  a  quantity  of  pitch  (/),  or 
bitornen.  Experience,  the  mother  of  ail  ufeful  arts, 
has  taught  men  how  to  gather  it.  It  is  a  liquid 
f lib  fiance,  naturally  of  a  black  hue.  The  infu- 
iion  of  vinegar  gives  cohefion  to  the  parts. 
Yv'hea  thus  condenfed,  it  floats  oa  the  furface, 
and  you  may  gralp  it  with  your  hand.  Thofe, 
•who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  coUeft  it,  draw  one 
end  into  their  boats ;  the  reft  of  the  mafs  follows 
without  toil  or  difficulty,  and  continues  loading 
the  veflel,  till  the  vifcous  fubftance  is  cut  in  two. 
'Ihe  feparation  is  neither  made  with  iron  nor 
with  brafs.  Touch  it  with  blood,  or  with  linen 
tinged  with  menftrual  evacuations,  and  the  parts 
inftantly  divide.  Such  is  the  account  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  ancient  authors.  We  learn,  however, 
from  modern  experience,  that  this  extraordinary 
fubftance,  floating  in  heaps  up  and  down  the 
lake,  is  driven  towards  the  fhore,  or  eafily  draAvn 
by  the  hand  ;  and  when  the  vapour,  that  exhales 
from  the  land,  or  the  heat  of  the  fun  has  fuffici- 
ently  dried  and  hardened  it,  it  is  then  "cut  afun- 
der,  like  wood  or  ftone,  by  wedges,  or  the  ftroke 
of  the  hatchet. 

YII.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  lake  lie  thofe 
wide  extended  plains,  which  tradition  fays  were 
formerly  a  rich  and  fruitful  country,  abounding 
with  populous  cities  (^^),  but  long  fmce  deftroyed 

by 
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by  fire  from  heaven,  and  now  a  barren  defert.  p  q  ^  ^ 
Amidft  the  ruins,  which  ftill  remain,  we  are  told        y 
that  the  marks  of  celeflial  vengeance  may  be  s— ~,^.-^' 
clearly  traced,  and  that  the  foil,   confumed  andA.  U.  C. 
parched,  has  iofl  the  powers  of  vegetation.  What-     ^^3- 
ever  the  earth  produces,  whether  by  the  prolific       '     * 
vigour  of  nature,  or  the  cultivation  of  man,  no- 
thing ripens  to   perfedion.     The   herbage  may 
flioot  up,  and  the  trees  may  put  forth  their  blof- 
foms  ;  they  may  even  attain  the  ufual  appearance 
of  maturity  ;  but,  with  this  florid  outfide^  all  with- 
in turns  black,  and  moulders  into  duft.   To  fpeak 
my  own  opinion,  though  it  be  true,  that  great  and 
fiourifhing  cities  have  been  deftroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  yet  the  defoiation  here  defcribed  may  be 
accounted  for  from  natural  caufes.     The  exhala- 
tions from  the  lake  feem  fufficient  to  blall  the  vi- 
tal principle  of  the  foil,  and  to  infed  the  whole 
atmofphere.  By  confequence  all  manner  of  grain, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  autumn,  natuially  periih  in 
a  climate  fo  hoftile    to  vegetation.     The  river 
'BdusfbJ  empties  it'elf  into  the  fea  that  wafhes 
the  coaftof  Judasa.     The  fands,  v/hich  the  ftream 
carries  down  in  large  quantities,  are  taken  up  at 
its  mouthy  and,  being  mixed  with   nitre,  diffolve 
by  the  action  of  fire,  and  fooii  afterwards   harden 
into  glafs.     The   fhore    is    of  fmail  extent,  and, 
though  conflantly  fearched,  theie  ingredients  (liil 
remain  unexhaufted. 

VIII.  The  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
villages.  There  are  likewife  towns  of  confidera- 
ble  note.  Jerufalem  is  the  capital.  The  temple 
is  didinguifhed  by  its  v/ealth,  no  lefs  than  by  its 
magnificence.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  are 
its  firll  defence  ;  the  royal  palace  is  the  fecond  ; 
the  inclcfure,  where  the  temple  ftands.  forms  the 
third.  Even  a  Jew  is  not  admitted  beyond  the 
portal.     No  man,  except  the  priells,  has  accefs  to 

the 
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BOOK  the  interior  parts.  While  the  AfTyrians,  and  af- 
V.  ter  them  the  Mcdes  and  Perfians,  were  mailers  of 
the  oriental  world,  the  Jews,  of  all  the  nations 
then  held  in  fubjedion,  were  deemed  the  vileft. 
At  a  fubi'equent  period,  when  the  Macedonian 
monarchy  w?s  eRablifned,  Antiochus,  the  reign- 
ing king,  formed  a  plan  to  weed  out  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  comitry.  To  reform,  if  pollible,  fo  cor- 
rupt a  race,  he  intended  to  introduce  the  manners 
and  inftitations  of  Greece ;  but  a  war  with  the 
Farthians  (Arfaces  being  then  in  arms)  rendered 
that  defign  abortive.  In  procefs  of  time,  when 
the  Macedonians  were  by  degrees  enfeebled,  when 
the  Parthian  fhate  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  yet  at  a  diftance,  the  Jews  feized  the 
opportunity  to  erecl  a  monarchy  of  their  own  (a). 
Their  kings  were  foon  depofed  by  the  caprice  and 
levity  of  the  people.  They  returned,  however, 
in  a  fhort  time,  and,  having  recovered  the  throne 
by  force  of  arms,  made  the  people  feel  the  weight 
of  their  refentment.  A  fcene  of  oppreffion  fol- 
lowed ;  citizens  were  driven  into  exile ;  whole 
cities  were  demoHfhed  ;  brothers,  wives,  and  pa- 
rents, were  put  to  death  ;  and,  in  fhort,  every  fpe- 
cies  of  cruelty,  ufual  among  defpotic  kings,  was 
enforced  with  rigour  by  the  ufurpers.  They  faw 
that  fuperftition  is  among  the  inllruments  of  ty- 
ranny ;  and,  to  ftrengthen  their  ill-gotten  power, 
they  not  only  fupported  the  national  rites  and  ce- 
remonies, but  united  in  own  their  perfons  the  fa- 
cerdotal  and  regal  functions. 

IX.  PoMPEY  was  the  firft  Roman  (<?)  that  fub- 
dued  the  Jews.  By  right  of  conquefl  he  entere*! 
their  temple.  It  is  a  fad  well  known,  that  he 
found  no  image,  no  flatue  (b),  no  fymboHcal  re- 
prefentation  of  the  Deity  ;  the  whole  prefented  a 
naked  dome  ;  the  fanduary  was  unadorned  and 
fimple.     By  Pompey*s  order  the  walls  of  the  city 

were 
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were  levelled  to  the  ground,  but  the  temple  was  BOOK 
left  entire.  In  the  civil  wars  that  afterwards  fhook  V. 
the  empire,  when  the  eaftern  provinces  fell  to  the  ^"^ — r-"*-^ 
lot  of  Mark  Anthony,  Pacorus  fcj,  the  Parthian  ^g^"  ^* 
king,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Judssa  ;  but  being,  ^_  jj^ 
in  a  Ihort  time  after,  put  to  death  by  Ventidius,  his  70. 
forces  retired  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Caius  Sofi- 
us  once  more  reduced  the  Jews  to  obedience. 
Herod  fdj  v/as  placed  on  the  throne  by  Mark 
Anthony,  and  Auguftus  confirmed  the  fceptre  in 
his  hand.  On  the  death  of  Herod,  a  m.an  of  the 
name  of  Simon  (^^  J,  without  deferring  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  emperor,  ufurped  the  fovereignty. 
He,  however,  was  punifhed  for  his  ambition  by 
Quindtilius  Varus,  the  governor  of  Syria  ;  and 
the  kingdom,  by  an  equal  partition,  was  divided 
between  the  three  fons  of  Herod.  During  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  things  remained  in  a  (late  of 
tranquillity.  Caligula  ffj  ordered  his  ftatue  to 
be  ereded  in  the  temple.  The  jews,  rather  than 
fubmit,  had  recourfe  to  arms.  Caligula  was  affaf- 
fmated,  and  the  contefl  died  with  him.  In  thr3 
following  reign,  the  Jewifli  kings  being  either 
dead,  or  their  dominion  reduced  to  narrow  limits, 
the  reft  of  Judaea  (g)  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province.  Claudius  committed  the  adminiftrati- 
on  to  Roman  knights,  or  to  his  favourite  freed - 
men.  Antonius  Felix  (^bj  v/as  of  the  latter  de- 
fcription ;  a  man  who,  from  low  beginnings, 
rofe  to  power,  and,  with  the  true  genius  of  a 
fiave,  exercifed  the  tyranny  of  an  eaftern  prince. 
He  married  Drufilla,  the  grand-daughter  of  An- 
thony and  Cleopatra.  Mankind  had  then  two 
extraordinary  objeds  to  gaze  at  ;  one  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Claudius,  emperor  of  Rome  ;  and  the  other, 
an  enfranchifed  ilave ;  each  the  grandfon  of 
Mark  Anthonv  ft  J. 

VpL.  IIL    '  E  e  X,  The  ' 
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BOOK       X.  The  Je^vs,  though  haraffed  by  various  a£ls 
V.       of  oppreffion,  continued  to  give  proofs   of  their 

"^T^^^-fTT^  patient  fpirit,  till  Geflius  Florus  (a),  in  the  cha- 
'g    '    '  rader  of  procurator,  took  upon  him  the  admini- 
A.  D.    itration    of  the    province.     Under    him   a   war 
70.      broke  out.     Ceftius  Gallus   (h),  the  governor  of 
Syria,   endeavoured    to    crufn    the  revolt.     He 
fought  a  number  of  battles,  in  mod  of  them  un- 
fuccefsful.     After  his  death,  which  was,  perhaps, 
haltened  by  difappointment  and  vexation,  Vefpa- 
iian,  by  the  appointment  of  Nero,  fucceeded  to  the 
command.     Supported  by  his  great  military  cha- 
rafter,  and  the  good  fortune   that  attended  his 
arms,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  able  officers 
under  him^  that   general,   in    two  fummer  cam- 
paig;ns   fcj,  over-ran   the  whole  country,    and 
made  himfelf  matter  of  all  the  inferior  cities. 
Jerufalcm  was  the  only  place  that  held  out.     In 
the  following  year,  the  war  with  Vitellius  engaged 
his  attention,  and  the   Jews  enjoyed  an  interval 
of  repofe.     The  peace  of  Italy  being  at  length  re- 
llored,  foreign  affairs  demanded  his  immediate 
care.     The  jews  were  the  only  nation  that  refuf- 
ed  to  lubmit.  The  obflinacy  of  that  ftubborn  peo- 
ple tilled  Vefpafian  with  refentment.     But  what 
fudden  emergencies  might  involve  a  new  reign  in 
difficulties,  could  not  be  forefeen.     In  order  to  be 
prepared  for  all  events,  Vefpafian  judged  it  the 
wifefl  meafure  to  leave  his  fon  Titus  at  the  head 
of  the  army.     The  prince,  as  already  mentioned, 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  and  drew 
out  his  legions  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  (<i). 

XI.  The  Jews  appeared  in  force  on  the  plains 
under  the  ramparts,  determined,  if  fuccefsful,  to 
pufli  their  advantage,  and,  if  obliged  to  give 
ground,  fure  of  a  retreat  within  their  fortificati- 
ons. The  Rom.an  cavalry,  with  a  detachment 
from  the  light  armed  cohorts,  advanced  to  the 
3  attack. 
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attack.  ^  A  battle  was  fought,  but  with  doubtful  BOOK 
fuccefs.  The  Jews  took  fhelter  within  their  walls,  V. 
venturing,  however,  for  feveral  days  afterwards,  "T^C^ 
to  fally  out  in  fmall  parties,  till,  tired  by  repeated  g  * 
iofles,  they  refolved  to  fhut  themfelves  up  within  a.  ij, 
their  fortitications.  Titus  prepared  to  carry  the  70. 
place  by  ftorm.  To  linger  before  it,  till  famine 
compelled  a  furrender,  appeared  unworthy  of  the 
Roman  name.  The  foldiers  were  eager  to  brave 
every  danger  :  courage,  ferocity,  and  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  rewards  of  victory,  infpired  the  whole 
army.  Titus  had  his  private  motives :  Rome  was 
before  his  eyes  ;  wealth  and  magnificence  daz- 
zled his  imagination  ;  and  pleafure  had  its  allure- 
ments. If  the  city  was  not  taken  by  aflault,  a 
fiege  in  form  would  detain  him  too  long  from  the 
fplendid  fcene  that  lay  before  him.  But  Jerufa- 
lem  flood  upon  an  eminence,  difficult  of  approach. 
The  natural  llrength  of  the  place  was  increafed  by 
redoubts  and  bulwarks,  which,  even  on  the  level 
plain,  would  have  made  it  fecure  from  infult. 
Two  hills  fa  J,  that  rofe  to  a  prodigious  height, 
were  enclofed  by  walls  conftrucled  with  (kill,  in 
fome  places  projeding  forward,  in  others  retiring 
inwardly,  with  the  angles  fo  formed,  that  the  be- 
fiegers  were  always  liable  to  be  annoyed  in 
flank.  The  extremities  of  the  rock  were  fharp, 
abrupt,  and  craggy.  In  convenient  places,  near 
the  fummit,  towers  were  raifed  fixty  feet  high, 
and  others,  on  the  declivity  of  the  fides,  rofe  no 
lefs  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Thefe  works 
prefented  a  fpedacle  altogether  aflionilhing.  To 
the  diftant  eye  they  feemed  to  be  of  equal  eleva- 
tion. Within  the  city,  there  were  other  fortifi- 
cations, inclofmg  the  palace  of  the  kings.  Above 
all  was  feen,  conspicuous  to  view,  the  tower  An- 
tonia  (b)j  fo  called  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  the 
E  e  2  triumvir. 
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BOOK  triumvir,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  benefac- 
V.       tor. 

"— ^^ — '      XII.  The  temple  itfelf  (a)  was  a  ftrong  for- 
8  trefs,  in  the  nature  of  a  citadel.     The  fortificati- 

A.  D.  °^^^  were  built  with  confummate  fkill,  furpaffing, 
yo.  in  art  as  well  as  labour,  all  the  reft  of  the  works. 
The  very  porticos  that  furrounded  it  were  a 
itrong  defence.  A  perennial  fpring  fuppHed  the 
place  with  water.  Subterraneous  caverns  were 
fcooped  under  the  rock.  The  rain  water  was  faved 
in  pools  and  cifterns.  It  was  forefeen  by  the 
founders  of  the  city,  that  the  manners  and  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  nation,  fo  repugnant  to  the  reft  of 
mankind,  would  be  produ6liye  of  frequent  wars ; , 
hence  fo  many  precautions  againft  a  liege.  Since 
the  redudion  of  the  place  by  Pompey,  experience 
taught  the  Jews  new  modes  of  fortification  ;  and 
the  corruption  and  venality,  that  pervaded  the 
whole  reign  of  Claudius,  favoured  all  their  pro- 
je6:s.  By  bribery  they  obtained  permiffion  to  re- 
build their  walls  {o).  The  ftrength  of  the  works 
plainly  ftiewed  that,  in  profound  peace,  they  me- 
ditated future  refiftance.  The  deftrudion  {c)  of 
the  reft  of  their  cities  ferved  to  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  the  befieged.  A  prodigious  conflux  pour- 
ed in  from  all  quarters,  and  among  them  the  moft 
bold  and  turbulent  fpirits  of  the  nation.  The  ci- 
ty, by  confequence,  was  diftraQed  by  internal  di- 
vifions.  They  had  three  armies,  and  as  many 
generals.  The  outward  walls,  forming  the  wideft 
extent,  were  defended  by  Simon  :  John,  other- 
wife  called  Bargioras,  commanded  in  the  middle 
precin6t :  Eleazar  kept  poffeirion  of  the  temple. 
The  two  former  commanded  the  greateft  number 
of  foldiers  ;  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  fituati- 
on.  The  three  parties  quarrelled  among  them- 
felves.  Battles  were  fought  within  the  walls  {<£)  ; 
ftratagems   were   pra^tifed  j    conflagrations    de. 

ftroyed 
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ftroyed  parts  of  the  city,  and  a  large  quantity  of  b  O  O  K 
grain  was  confumed  in  the  fiaraes.   Under  colour        V. 
of  performing  afacrifice  (e),  John  contrived  to  fer.d  ^- — ^~^ 
a  band  of  alfaffins,  to  cut  off  Eleazar  and  his  whole     *g   " 
party  in  one  general  maifacre.     By  this  atrocious    a.  D. 
deed   he  gained  poffeflion  of  the  temple.     From       70. 
that   time  two  contending   fadions  threw  every 
thing  into  confulion,  till  the  enemy  at  their  gates 
obliged  them  to  unite  in  their  common  defence* 
XIII.  Portents  and  prodigies  announced  the 
ruin  of  the  city  :  but  a  people,  blinded  by  their 
own  national  fuperflition,   and  with  rancour  de- 
tefting  the  religion  of  other  ftates,  held  it  unlaw- 
ful (^z)  by  vows  and  viftims  to  deprecate  the  im- 
pending danger.     Swords  were  feen  glittering  in 
the  air  (^b) ;  embattled  armies  appeared,  and  the 
temple  was  illuminated  by  a  ftream  of  light,  that 
iffued  from  the  heavens.     The  portal  flew  open, 
and  a  voice  more  than  human  denounced  the  im- 
mediate departure  of  the  gods.    There  was  heard, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  tumultuous  and  terrific  found, 
as  if  fuperior  beings  were  aftually  rufhing  forth. 
The  impreffion  made  by  thefe  wonders  fell  upon 
a  few  only :  the  multitude  rehed  upon  an  ancient 
prophecy,  contained,  as  they  believed,   in  books 
kept  by  the  priefts,  by  which  it  was  foretold,  that, 
in  this  very  juncture,  the  power  of  the  eaft  would 
prevail  over  the  nations,  and  a  race  of  men  would 
go  forth  from   Judsea  to  extend  their  dominion 
over  the  reft  of  the  world.     The  prediction,  how- 
ever, couched  in  ambiguous  terms,  related  (c)  to 
Vefpafian  and  his  fon  Titus.  But  the  Jewifh  mind 
was  not  to  be  enlightened.  With  the  ufual  propen- 
fity  of  men  ready   to  believe  what  they  "ardently 
wifh,   the  populace  alTumed    to   themfeives    the 
fcene  of  grandeur,  which  the  fates  were  preparing 
to  bring  forward.     Calamity  itfelf  could  not  open 
their  eyes.     The  number  befi^ged  in  Jerufalem, 

including 
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BOOK  including   both  fexes  and  every    age,  amounted, 
V.      according  to  the  bed  accounts,  to  no  lefs  than  fix 
hundred  thoufand  fd).     All  who  were  capable 
of  ferving  appeared  in  arms.     The  number  of  ef- 
fedive  men   was  beyond  all  proportion  greater 
than  could  be  expected,  even  in  fo  vafl  a  multi^ 
tude.     The  women,  no  lefs  than  the  men,  were 
inflamed  W'lth  zeal   and    ardour.     If  doomed  to 
quit  their  country,  life,  they  declared,  was  more 
terrible  than  death  itfelf.  Againft  a  city  fd  ftrong- 
ly  fortified,  and  defended  by  fuch  an  obftinate 
race,  Titus  faw  that  nothing  could  be  done  either 
by  furprife,  or  a  general  aifault.     He  threw  up 
mounds  and  ramparts,  and  prepared  battering  en- 
gines. He  ftationed  the  legions  at  different  polls, 
and  afligned  to  each  a  diltind  {hare  of  the  duty. 
For  fome  time  no  attack  was  made.     In  the  inter- 
val, the  Romans   prepared  all    the  machines  of 
war,  which   either  the  ancients  had  employed,  or 
modern  genius  invented. 

XIV.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  return  to  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  CiviHs,  after  the  check 
which  he  received  in  the  country  of  the  Treveri- 
ans,  recruited  his  army  by  levies  made  in  Germa- 
ny. "With  thefe  forces  he  fixed  his  flation  in  the 
old  camp,  called  Vetera  (^a\  depending  on  the 
llrength  of  the  place.  The  exploits  already  per- 
formed on  that  very  fpot,  he  hoped,  would  roufe 
the  valour  of  his  men.  Cereaiis  followed  him  by 
rapid  marches,  with  an  army  more  than  double 
his  former  number,  having  been  joined  by  the 
fecond,  the  fixth,  and  the  fourteenth  legions.  To 
thefe  were  added  the  cohorts  and  cavalry,  which 
had  fome  time  before  received  orders  to  come  up 
to  his  affiftance.  They  did  not  immediately  obey  ; 
but  fmce  his  victory  they  loft  no  time.  The  com- 
manders on  both  fides  were  eager  to  engage. 
Delay  was  not  the  genius  of  either  j  but  the  two 

armies 
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armies  were  feparated  by  a  marfhy  plain  of  vafl:  3  q  O  K 
extent.     The  natural  humidity  of  the  foil  was  in-       y. 

creafed  by  the  fkill  of  Civilis,  who  had  contrived, ' r-^^ 

by  obflrutSlions  thrown  acrofs  the  bed  of  the  ^-  U-  C, 
Rhine,  to  flop  the  current,  and  difcharge  a  vaft  a^^t^ 
body  of  water  on  the  neighbouring  plains.  A  ^q^  * 
treacherous  fpot  like  this,  covered  with  an  in- 
undation, that  concealed  the  folid  ground,  was 
highly  difadvantageous  to  the  Romans,  who  car- 
ried a  weight  of  armour,  and  had  no  fkill  in 
fwimming.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  had 
every  thing  in  their  favour.  To  make  their  way 
through  floods  and  rivers,  was  their  ufual  prac- 
tice. They  were  lightly  armed,  and  their  Iize  and 
ftature  enabled  them  to  wade  through  the  waters. 
XV.  The  Batavians  advanced  near  enou'^h  to 
infult  the  Romans.  An  engagement  followed. 
The  legions  vi'ere  thrown  into  diforder.  Their 
arms  and  horfes  were  fwallowed  up  in  the  tens, 
while  the  Barbarians,  acquainted  with  the  fnallows. 
and  fordable  places,  advanced  with  alacrity,  yet 
not  daring  to  attack  the  front  of  the  lines,  but 
making  their  impreflioa  on  the  Hank  and  rear. 
The  conflid  had  no  appearance  of  two  armies  en- 
gaged on  a  folid  plain :  it  refembled  a  naval  fight, 
where  the  combatants  are  driven  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves.  Wherever  a  firm  footing  could  be 
found,  to  that  fpot  every  eflort  was  directed. 
The  found,  the  wounded,  thofe  who  couM  fwira, 
and  thofe  who  were  unufed  to  the  waters,  were 
all,  without  diflindion,  involved  in  one  general 
icene  of  diflrefs.  The  flaughter,  however,  was 
inconfiderable.  The  Germans,  not  daring  to 
hazard  a  battle  out  of  their  fens,  returned  to  their 
camp.  The  event  of  the  day  made  the  generals  on 
both  fides  wifh  for  a  decilive  action  ;  but  they 
wiflicd  with  difierent  motives  :  Civilis  wanted  to 
purfue  his  advantage,  and  Cerealis  to  retrieve  his 

houour. 
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BOOK  honour.  Succefs  infi-)ired  the  Barbarians  ;  the 
V.  Romans  were  roufed  by  a  fenfe  of  fliame.  The 
night  was  paffed  by  both  armies  in  a  very  different 
manner.  War  fongs  and  favage  uproar  refound- 
ed  from  the  German  camp  ;  the  Romans  conti- 
nued filent,  breathing  revenge,  and  meditating 
future  carnage. 

XVI.  At  the  return  of  day,  Cerealis  drew  out 
his  army.  In  the  front  he  placed  the  cavalry 
and  auxihary  cohorts,  and,  to  fupport  them,  the 
legions  in  ttie  rear.  He  took  poll  hirnfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  chofen  band,  to  a6l  as  occafion  might 
require.  Civilis,  inllead  of  prefenting  a  regular 
line,  formed  his  men  in  feparate  divifions.  On 
the  right  flood  the  Batavians  and  Gugernians  ; 
the  left  was  occupied  by  the  Germ.ans,  with  the 
Rhine  on  their  flank.  No  general  harangue  was 
made  to  either  armv.  The  commanders,  on  both 
fides,  paffed  through  the  ranks,  exhorting  their 
men  as  the  occafion  prompted.  Cerealis  called 
to  mind  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the 
viftories  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  date. 
*'  You  may  now,'*  he  faid,  "  by  one  vigorous 
"  effort,  exterminate  a  bafe,  a  treacherous,  and  a 
*'  vanquifhcd  race.  It  is  not  a  battle  you  are  to 
"  expcd  :  you  are  goirtg  forth  the  avengers  of 
"  your  country,  to  punifh  a  rebellious  crew.  In 
*'  the  late  engagement  you  vv^ere  inferior  in  num- 
"  ber,  and  yet  their  bravefl  troops  fled  before 
*'  you.  You  fee  the  refufe  of  your  fwords  ;  a  fet 
"  of  runawavs,  who  in  their  minds  flill  bear  the 
"  galling  memory  of  their  late  defeat,  and  on 
**  their  backs  the  print  of  ignominious  wounds." 
He  next  addreifed  the  legions,  in  the  flyle  peculi- 
arly fuited  to  each.  The  fourteenth  he  called  the 
conquerors  of  Britain.  The  fixth  raifed  Galba 
to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  foldiers  of  the  fe- 
cond  were  now  to  fielh  their  maiden  fwords,  and 

in 
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ill  that  field  to  confecrate  their  banners  and  their  ^  /^  p.  Tr- 
eagle.     From  the  legions  he  pafled  to  the  German      y^ 
army,  and,  with  hands   outftretched,  pointed  to  -^^^--^-^^ 
the  fields  around,  and  there,  he  faid,  "  There  is  A.  U.  C. 
"  your  ftation  ;  that  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that     .^^^ 
"  camp,  was  yours  :  wade  through  the  blood  of      ^^   * 
"  your  enemies,  and  recover  your  own."     The 
general  was  heard  with  fhouts  of  applaufe.     The 
whole  army  panted  for  the  onfet :  thofe,  who 
were  weary  of  a  long  peace,  were  eager  to  figna- 
lize  their  valour  ;  while  others,  haraifed  out  with 
the  toils  of  war,  hoped,  by  one  glorious  victory, 
to  find  the  end  and  recompenfe  of  all  their  la- 
bours. 

XVII.  In  the  oppofite  army  Civiiis  was  nei 
ther  filent  nor  inactive.  "  Thefe  fields,"  he  faid, 
have  feen  your  brave  exploits.  The  Batavians 
and  the  Germans,  at  every  flep  they  take,  tread 
on  the  monuments  of  their  own  fame,  and  the 
bones  of  llaughtered  legions.  The  Romans, 
whichever  way  they  turn  their  eyes,  have  no- 
thing before  them  but  memorials  of  their  own 
captivity,  their  defeat,  and  their  difgrace.  If 
in  the  Treverian  territories  the  iiTue  of  the  bat- 
tle was  unpropitious,  the  event  of  that  day  ought 
to  make  no  imprefiion.  In  that  field  the  Ger- 
mans conquered  ;  but  too  eager  for  plunder, 
they  fuffered  the  victory  to  be  fnatched  out  of 
their  hands.  From  that  moment  we  have  been 
in  a  train  of  fuccefs,  while  the  Romans  have 
had  to  ftruggle  with  every  difficulty.  What- 
ever could  be  done  by  the  fkill  of  your  gene- 
ral, has  been  provided  for  you.  Fens  and 
marlhes  are  the  fpot,  where  you  are  to  engage. 
The  depths  and  fhallows  are  known  to  you, 
and  they  will  be  the  grave  of  the  Romans. 
The  Rhine,  and  the  gods  of  Germany,  are  be- 
fore you.     In  their  view,  and  under  their  pro*. 

"  teftn. 
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book"  tection,  rufh  on  to  the   charge ;  and  let  each 
V.       "  man  remember,  that  on  his  fword  depends  the 
'*— -> — ■>  "  welfare  of  his  parents,  his  wife,   his  children, 
A.  U.  C.  «  2^j-^j  ^Q  liberty  of  his  country.     This  day,  my 
A  ^1^      "  friends,  this  important  day  v/ill  either  prove  us 
-o.  '    "  the  glorious  rivals  of  our  famed  forefathers,  or 
"  fend  down  our  names  with  difgrace  and  infa- 
"  my  to  the  latefl  pofterity."     The  Barbarians, 
according  to  their  cudom,  applauded  by  clanking 
their  arms   C«),   and  dancing   in  wild  diftortion. 
They  rufhed  on  to  the  attack,  difcharging  a  vol- 
ley of  (tones,  and  leaden  balls,  and  other  miffive 
weapons.     By  this  artifice,  they  hoped  to  bring 
on  an  encasement  in  the  fens  ;  but  the  Romans, 
aware  of  the  ftratagem,  remained   on   the  folid 
ground. 

XVIII.  The  Barbarians  exhaufted  their  ftore 
of  darts,  when,  the  battle  growing  warm,  they 
could  no  longer  reflrain  their  ardour.  They 
rufhed  forward  with  impetuous  fury.  Their 
huge  ftature  gave  them  every  advantage.  With 
their  long  fpears  they  were  able  to  goad  and 
pierce  the  Romans,  who  with  difficulty  kept  their 
footing  on  the  flippery  foil.  A  band  of  Brufte- 
rians  had  the  fpirit  to  quit  the  dam  erected  acrofs 
the  Rhine,  and  fwim  to  the  Ihore.  The  Romans 
were  thrown  into  diforder.  The  auxiliary  co- 
horts began  to  give  way,  when  the  legions  ad- 
vanced to  fuftain  the  fight,  and  flopped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  now  on 
equal  terms.  In  that  moment,  a  Batavian  de- 
ferter  informed  Cerealis,  that  a  party  of  cavalry 
might  with  cafe  wheel  round  the  marfli,  and  at 
the  further  extremity  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
rear.  The  ground,  he  faid,  was,  in  that  part, 
dry  and  firm,  and  there  the  Gugernians  might 
be  taken  by  furprife.  Two  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
with  the  deferter  for  their  guide,  reached  the 

place, 
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place,  and  furrounded  the  enemy.     A  fhout  of  b  q  q  K 
vi6tory  gave   notice  of  this  advantage.     The  le-      V. 
gions,  at  the  fame  time,  charged  in  front.     The  — ^r--*-' 
Barbarians  fled   v/ith  precipitation  towards  the     „ 
Rhine.     Had  the  fleet  been  put  in  motion  to  fe-    ^  j^^ 
cond  the  operations  of  the  army,  that  day  vi'ould      70. 
have  clofed  the  war.     The  approach  of  night, 
and  a  fudden  fl:orm  of  rain,  hindered  the  cavalry 
from  mixing  in  the  aftion. 

XIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  tenth  legion 
being  arrived  from  Spain,  Cerealis  detached  the 
fourteenth  to  reinforce  Annius  Gallus  (^a)  in  the 
upper  province.  Civilis  at  the  fame  time  was 
reinforced  by  the  Chaucians  ;  but  even  v/ith  thofe 
fuccours,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  in  force  to 
protect  the  Batavian  cities  (b).  Content  with 
carrying  off  whatever  was  portable,  he  fet  Are  to 
the  reft,  and  retired  to  the  ifland.  The  Romans, 
he  well  knew,'  could  not  follow  him  without 
throwing  up  a  bridge,  and  for  that  purpofe  they 
had  no  boats  in  readincfs.  As  a  furrher  fecurity, 
he  had  the  precaution  to  deftroy  the  great  dam  (c) 
formerly  laid  acrofs  the  Rhine  by  Drufus  Germa- 
nicus,  leaving  the  river,  thus  freed  from  obfl:ruc- 
tion,  to  flow  in  its  natural  channel  towards  the 
confines  of  Gaul.  The  confequence  was,  that, 
the  current  taking  a  new  courfe,  the  body  of 
water,  which  feparated  the  ifland  from  the  main 
land,  funk  into  a  fcanty  fl:ream,  and  the"  fpace 
between  Germany  and  Batavia  feemed  to  be  one 
continued  continent.  Tutor  and  Clafllcus  pafled 
over  the  Rhine,  followed  by  no  lefs  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  Treverian  fenators  (d),  Alpi- 
nus  Montanus,  the  deputy  fent,  as  above  men- 
tioned, from  Cremona  by  Antonius  Primus  to 
the  fl:ates  of  Gaul,  was  one  of  the  number.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Decimus  Alpi- 
nus.     Thefe  mei)  dilperfed  themfelves  among  the 
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BOO  K  neighbouring  nations,  urging  every  topic   that 
V.       could  excite  compaffion  ;  and,  hy  their  gifts  and 

^7'"^-*^  prefents,  in  a  country  fond  of  tumult  and  ,com- 
'    *       motion,  they  raifed  confiderabb  levies. 
ji^l)^         XX.  CiviLiP  found  himfelf  in  ?  condition  to 
70,       rekindle  the  war.     He  formed  four  divifions  of 
his  army,  with  intent  to  attack  on  one  and  the 
fame  day  the  Roman  cohorts,  the  cavalry,  and 
the  legions  at  four  different  poils ;   the  tenth  le- 
gion at   Arenacum  (a)  ;  the   fecond  at  Batavo- 
durum  ;  and   the  auxiliaries  in  their  entrench- 
ments at  Grinnes  (i?)  and  Vada.     In  this  enter- 
prife,  Civilis  headed  oiie  of  the  divifions ;  Verax, 
his  fifter*s  fon,    led  the  fecond ;    ClaiTicus   and 
Tutor  had   their  feparate  commands.     In   thefe 
feveral   attempts,  complete  fuccefs  was  not  ex- 
pelled ;  but  where  much  was  hazarded,  the  ifi'ue 
fn  fome  quarter  might  be  profperous.     The  ene- 
my knew  that  Cerealis  was  not  an  officer  of  the 
itrideft  caution  ;  and  therefore  hoped,  that,  while 
he  was   diftraded  by   different  tidings,  and,  by 
ponfequence,  obliged  to  haften  from  one  poll  to 
another,  he  might  be  fomewhere  intercepted  on 
his  march.     The   party,  deftined   to   (form  the 
quarters  of  the  tenth  legion,  judging  it  an  enter- 
prife  of  too- much  danger,  defifted  from  the  pro- 
Jed  ;  cont.ant  with  falling  on  fuch  as  were  em- 
ployed at  a  diflance  from  the  camp  in  hewing 
xvood  for  the  ufe  of  the  army.     In  this  attack,  the 
prsefed;  of  the  camp,  five  principal  centurions, 
and  a  few  foldiers,  were  cut  to  pieces.     The  reft 
took  fhelter  within  the  entrenchments.     At  Ba- 
tavodurum  the  pufh  of  the  enemy  was  to  deftroy 
a  bridge,  which  the  Romans  had  in  part  con- 
ftrucled  over  the  river.     A  fierce  engagement 
followed,  but  the  approach  of  night  left  it  unde- 
cided. 
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XXI.  The  attack  at  Vada,  under  the  condu6l  BOOK 
of  Civiiis,  and  at  Grinnes,  led  on  by  Clafficus,      V. 
were  attended  with  greater  danger  to  the  Romans,  v-.-'v-n^ 
At  each  place  the  aflault  was  made  wilh  refiftlefs  ^'  U.  C. 
fury.     The  bell  and  braveft  of  the  foldiers  perilh-     f  ^|a 
ed  on  the  fpot.     Among  them  fell  Briganticus,      l^^  * 
at  the  head  of  a  fquadron  of  horfe ;  a  man,  as 
already  fcated,  diftinguifhed  by  his  zeal  in  the  fer- 

vice  of  Rome,  and  his  avowed  hatred  of  Civiiis  his 
uncle  (a).  While  the  Romans  were  prefTed  on; 
every  fide,  Cerealis,  with  a  feled  body  of  caval- 
ry, came  up  to  their  relief.  The  fortune  of  the 
day  was  inftantly  changed.  The  Germans  in  a 
panic  plunged  into  the  river.  Civiiis  attempted 
to  (lop  their  flight.  His  perfon  being  known,  a 
fhower  of  darts  was  difcharged  againft  him.  He 
quitted  his  horfe,  and  faved  himfelf  by  fwimming 
acrofs  the  river.  The  Germans  efcaped  by  the 
fame  expedient.  Tutor  and  Clafficus  were  con- 
veyed away  in  boats.  The  Roman  fleet,  notwith- 
ftanding  pofitive  orders,  failed  again  to  co-operate 
with  the  land  forces.  Several  of  the  mariners 
were  difperfed  on  different  duties,  and  fear  re- 
ftrained  the  reft.  It  was  the  confl:ant  fault  of 
Cerealis  never  to  allow  due  time  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  orders.  His  defigns  were  always  fud- 
den,  but  the  iflue  crowned  him  with  glory. 
Where  his  conduct  was  liable  to  cenfure,  fortune 
feemed  willing  to  repair  his  error.  Succefs  made 
him  over-fanguine,  and,  by  confequence,  difci- 
pline  fell  into  negledt.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
after  this  viclory  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  being 
made  a  prifoner.  His  addrefs  faved  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  but  not  from  the  difgrace  of 
his  own  mifconduft, 

XXII.  He  had  been  as  far  as  Bonn  and  Nove= 
fium  to  infpe6l  the  camps  then  carrying  on  at 
thofe  places,  for  the  winter  quarters  of  the  le- 
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BOOK  gions.  He  chofe  to  return  by  water.  Among 
V.       the  troops  that  followed  his  boats  along  the  banks 

' ■> — ^  of  the   Rhine,  no  order  was  obferved,  no  difci- 

8  pliriCj  ^^  night  watch.     The  Germans  faw  their 

A  D  negligence,  and  took  their  meafures  accordingly. 
yo.  They  chofe  a  night  remarkably  dark,  and  failed 
down  the  river.  They  landed  without  oppofition, 
and  rufhed  immediately  to  the  entrenchments. 
They  began  with  art  and  ftratagem.  They  cut 
the  cords  of  the  tents,  and  butchered  the  men, 
as  they  lay  ftruggling  under  the  load.  Another 
party,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  the  fleet.  They 
failened  their  grappling  inflruments,  and  began 
to  hawl  off  the  veffels.  Their  firH  approach  was 
conduced  in  filence  ;  but  the  flaughter  was  no 
fooner  begun,  than,  to  increafe  the  terror,  they 
rent  the  air  with  (houts  and  favage  uproar.  Rouf- 
ed  by  the  anguifh  of  their  wounds,  the  Romans 
llarted  from  their  beds ;  they  grafped  their  arms, 
and  ran  wild  about  the  avenues  of  their  camp ; 
fome  completely  armed,  but  the  greateft  part 
with  their  clothes  thrown  on  in  their  hurry,  and 
their  fwords  in  their  hands.  Cerealis,  half  afleep, 
and  almofl  naked,  owed  his  fafety  to  a  miftake. 
The  Barbarians  faw  the  praetorian  (hip  with  a  flag 
difplayed,  and,  from  that  circumftance  inferring 
that  the  general  was  on  board,  took  poflfeflion  of 
the  veflel.  Cerealis  had  pafled  the  night  in  another 
quarter.  A  woman  from  the  country  of  the  Al- 
bians,  known  by  the  name  of  Claudia  Sacrata, 
had  attracted  his  notice ;  and  the  report  of  the 
army  was,  that,  when  the  attack  began,  he  was 
happy  in  her  embrace.  The  fentinels,  who  had 
neglefted  the  duty  of  their  watch,  made  an  ex- 
cufe  that  did  no  honour  to  the  general.  That 
they  might  not  difturb  his  reft,  their  orders  were 
to  obferve  the  ftricleft  filence,  and,  by  confe- 
quence,  making  no  fignal,  and  ufmg  no  watch- 
word, 
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word,  they   themfelves   were  overpowered  with  BOOK 
Deep.     It  was  broad  day-Hght  when  the  Germans       V. 
failed  back,  leading  with  them  the  captured  vef- 
fels,  and  among  them  the  praetorian  galley,  which  ' 
they  afterwards  fent  by  the  river  Luppia  («),  as 
a  prefent  to  Veleda. 

XXIIl.  CiviLis  had  the  ambition  to  difplay 
his  naval  armament.  For  this  purpofe  he  equip- 
ped all  the  veflels  that  carried  two  ranks  of  oars, 
or  even  one.  To  thefe  he  added  a  prodigious 
number  of  fmall  craft,  among  which  were  thirty 
or  forty  fitted  out  like  the  Roman  Liburnian  gal- 
leys. The  veflels  lately  taken  from  the  Romans 
carried  fails  made  with  German  mantles,  and, 
with  their  diverfity  of  colours,  prefented  a  fpec- 
tacle  not  unpleafnig  to  the  eye.  The  place  chofen 
for  this  naval  fhow  was  the  vaft  bay,  refembling 
a  fea,  where  the  Rhine  difcharges  itfelf  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Meufe  (a)  into  the  ocean.  For 
fitting  out  this  fleet  CiviHs  had  two  motives ;  one, 
to  gratify  the  national  vanity  of  the  Batavians ; 
the  fecond,  more  important,  to  intercept  the  pro- 
vifions  fent  from  Gaul  for  the  ufe  of  the  Roman 
army.  Cerealis,  at  the  fight  of  this  unexpected 
parade,  was  ftruck  v.^ith  wonder ;  but  nothing 
could  fliake  his  refolution.  He  prepared  to  meet 
the  Barbarians  on  their  new  element.  He  order- 
ed out  his  fleet,  inferior  in  number,  but  in  the 
fkill  of  the  mariners,  the  experience  of  the  pilots, 
and  the  fize  of  the  veflels,  greatly  fuperior.  The 
Romans  failed  with  the  current ;  the  enemy  had 
the  wind  in  their  favour.  A  flight  engagement 
followed.  The  tvv'o  fleets  exchanged  a  flight  of 
darts  ;  they  pafled  each  other,  and  parted.  This 
was  the  lad  effort  of  Civilis.  He  gave  up  all 
hope,  and  retired  beyond  the  Rhine.  Cerealis 
laid  wafl:e  the  ifle  of  Batavia,  leaving,  however, 
the  lands  and  houfes  of  Civilis  free  from  injury. 

This 
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BOOK  '^^^s  policy  is  not  unufual  among  general  officers> 
V.       It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn ;  the 

'^-^"■r^'^  rainy  feafon  fet  in,  and  the  river,  fwelled  above 
*s  ^^^  banks,  caufed  an  inundation  throughout  the 

A.  D.    ifl^ind.     The  face  of  the  country,  naturally  low 
70.      and  fwampy,  prefented  a  vaft  fheet  of  water.     No 
ihips  were  at  hand  ;  the  army  were  diftrelfed  for 
provifions  ;  and  the  tents  and  baggage  were  waffl- 
ed away  by  the  flood. 

XXIV.  CiviLis  aflerted  afterwards,  that  the 
Roman  army,  in  this  jun6;ure,  might  have  been 
utterly  deftroyed,  and  that  the  Germans  adiually 
intended  it,  if  he  himfelf  had  not  diverted  them 
from  the  enterprife.  The  furrender  of  that  chief, 
which  followed  foon  after,  made  this  account  not 
improbable.  Cerealis,  by  his  fecret  agents,  of- 
fered terms  of  peace  to  the  Batavians  ;  he  tempt- 
ed Civilis  with  a  promife  of  pardon ;  and  to  VjC- 
leda  and  her  family  he  held  forth  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  terminating  a  war,  which  brought 
nothing  but  flaughter  and  calamity.  "  Her  bell 
"  poHcy,"  he  faid,  "  would  be  to  entitle  herfelf, 
"  by  fome  meritorious  aft,  to  the  favour  and 
"^  protection  of  Rome.  The  Treverians  were 
"  cut  to  pieces,  the  Ubians  fubmitted,  and  the 
"  Batavians  were  expelled  from  their  country. 
"  By  the  friendfhip  of  Civilis,  Germany  had 
*'  gained  nothing  but  flaughter,  ruin,  and 
*'  the  defolation  of  families.  Where  is  Civihs 
"  now  ?  He  roams  about,  a  helplefs  wanderer, 
"  deftitute  of  means,  a  burthen  to  his  friends. 
"  After  paffing  the  Rhine  lb  often,  the  Germans 
*'  may  now  be  fatisfied.  Frelh  hoftilities  would 
"  add  to  their  guilt.  The  infolence  and  the 
"  crime  would  be  on  their  fide ;  on  that  of 
"  Sb%R?e,  the  indignation  of  the  legions,  and 
"  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.'* 

XXV. 
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XXV.    With  this  menacing   flrain    Cerealis  BOOK 
had  the  art  to  intermix  foothing  promifes.     The       v. 
nations  beyond  the    Rhine  were  weary  of  war.  ^ — r--w/ 
The  Batavians  began  to  open  their  eyes.     "  Xo-^*^-^'* 
"  perfift,"  they  laid,    "  were  to   provoke  their  ^/jj)^ 
"  utter  ruin.     A  fmgle  nation  could  not  under-      yo.  * 
take  to  dehver  the  world  from  bondage.     By 
the  flaughter  of  the  legions,  and  the  deltrudion 
of  the  Roman  camps,  what  had  been  gained? 
New  legions,  with  greater  vigour  and  fuperior 
numbers,  were  poured  in  upon  them.     If  the 
war    was    waged  for  Vefpalian,   that  end  v/as 
anfwered:    Vefpafian  is    mafler  of  the  empire. 
If  to   oppofe  the  Roman  people  Vv-as  the  real 
object,  the  Batavians  are  but  a  handful  of  men, 
unequal  to  the  talk.     Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to 
Rha^tia,  to  Noricum,  and  the  other  allies  of 
"  Rome.     They  are  loaded  with  various  impofts. 
*'  From  the  Batavians  Rome  exa6ts  no  tribute: 
"  men  and  valour  are  all  (lie  afks.     This  may  be 
*'  called  a  flate  of  freedom  ;   at  the  worlt  it  bor- 
"  ders  on  civil  liberty.     And  if  we  are  to  choofe 
"  who  lliall  rule  over  us,  is  it  not  more  honoura- 
"  ble  to  fubmit  to  the  emperor  of  Rome,  than,  • 

"  like  the  Germans,  to  bsar  the  infamy  of  a 
"  female  reign  ?"  Such  was  the  reafoning  of  the 
Batavian  people.  The  nobles  of  the  country 
charged  every  thing  to  the  account  of  Ciyilis : 
"  By  his  headlong  violence  they  were  hurried 
"  into  the  war.  In  the  miferies  of  his  country 
"  that  reftlefs  chief  hoped  to  find  a  remedy  for 
"  his  ruined  fortunes.  In  evil  hour  the  Ba- 
"  tavians  were  advifed  to  befiege  the  legions,  and 
"  to  murder  the  commanding  oliicers :  the  gods, 
"  in  that  moment,  denounced  their  vengeance 
"  on  the  whole  nation.  The  v/ar  was  nec^iiary 
"  for  one  man,  and  it  has  been  the  ruin  of  his 
"  country.  We  are  now  on  the  brink  of  de- 
VoL,  III,  F  f  "  liruaion ; 
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ftruclion:   repentance  may  expiate  our  guilt, 
and,  by  delivering  up  the  author  of  all  cala- 
mity, we  may  atone  for  pad  mifconduct." 
A.  U.  C.      XXVI.  CiviLis  knew  the  temper  of  his  coun- 
82^3-      trymen,  and  took  his  meafures   to  prevent   the 
»      ■     *    blow.     A   long   train  of  adverfity  had  funk  the 
vigour  of  his    mind ;     and  the   love  6f  life,  a 
palfion  which  often  enervates  the  nobleft  minds, 
began  to  exert    its  influence.     He  defired  a  con- 
ference.    Cerealis  granted  it.     The  bridge  over 
the  Wahal  (a)  was  broken  down  in  the  middle. 
The  two  chiefs  advanced  to  the  extreme  points. 
In  that  fituation  CiviHs  fpoke  as  follows  :  "  Were 
"  I   to   plead  my  caufe  before  an  officer  in  the 
"  intereft  of  Vitellius,  I  Ihould   give   myfelf  up 
*'  as   loft.      Pardon   I    fhould   not  expeft,  nor 
*'  would  any  credit  be  given  to  what  1  have  to 
"  offer.     Vitellius  and  I  were  mortal  foes.     We 
"  acted  with  open,  with  avowed  hoftility.     The 
*'  quarrel  was   begun  by  him ;    it  was  inflamed 
"  by    me.      With    Vefpafian  I    lived    on  other 
*'  terms;  my  refpeft  for  his  perfoii  has  long  been 
*'  known.     While  he  was  yet  a  private  man,  he 
"  ranked  me  in  the  number  of  his  friends.     An- 
"  tonius    Primus    knew   our   connedion.      By 
"  letters  from  that  officer  (b)    I  was  urged  to 
"  kindle  the  flame  of  war.     I  was  defired  to  find 
"  employment  for   the  Germ.an  legions  and  the 
"  ilates  of  Gaul,  that  none  might  pafs  over  the 
"  Alps  into   Italy.      The  advice   of  Antonius, 
"  communicated  by  his  letters,  was  feconded  by 
♦'  Hordeonius    Flaccus    in    perfon.     I   complied 
*'  with  their  wiflies  :  I  appeared  in  arms,  and  did 
*'  in    Germany   what  was  accompliflied  by  Mu- 
^'  cianus  in  Svria,  by  Aponius  in  Mjefia,  and  by 
"  Flavianus  in  Pannonia  (0-'*     ****=*** 

THE    REST    OF    THIS    BOOK    IS    LOST. 
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!•  AN   the  interview  with   the  Roman  genera!,  ^''P'^ndix 
Civiiis  endeavoured,  by  an  artful  apology,  to  dif-  BOOK 
guife  and  palliate   his    own  condud.      He  had      v. 
pretended  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  he  -^ — r-^ 
took  the  field  in  the  fervice  of  Vefpafian  ;  and  his  ^-  ^'  ^• 
efforts,  he  now  contended,  were  no  way  inferior    a^^j 
to  the  Roman  officers,  who,  in  different  parts  of      '«o. ' 
the  world,  exerted  themfelves  with  zeal  and  ar- 
dour in  the  fame  caufe.     He  claimed  the  merit 
of  having  found  employment  in  Germany  for  the 
legions  devoted  to   the  inter^ft  of  Vitellius  j   he 
had    carried    his  vldorious   arms  to  their  very 
camp,  and  there  obliged  them  to  capitulate.     An 
irruption  into  Italy  was  prevented  by  the  vigour 
of  his  operations,  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vef- 
pafian was    enforced  by   his   orders.     He  com- 
plained that  thofe  important  fervices  were  by  his 
enemies  invidioufly  called  aQ:s  of  rebellion.     But 
thus  accufed,  and  thus  calumniated,   could  it  be 
expeded  that,    in  fuch    a  juncture,    he   fhould 
fheath  the  fword,  and,   by    an  ignominious  fur- 
render,  take  upon  him  a  load  of  guilt?  Pufiliani- 
mity  and    mean    compliance   would  have   been 
treachery  to  himfelf.    He  mud  have  incurred  the 
contempt  of  the  legions ;  but  he  chofe  by  warlike 
enterprife,  and  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  to  gain 

their 
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their  applaufe.     In  the   diftradion  of  the  times 

APPENDIX  1   .  1  i  1        ^     f  ^  n       • 

TO       many  things  happened  on  both  lides,  rath,  impe- 
B  O  O  K  tuous,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  juftified.    But  where 
^-      all  were  blameable.  to  fettle  the  meafure  of  par- 
^^r^  ticular    guilt   feemed,   in  his  opinion,   to   be  a 
g   '     *  fruitlefs  enquiry.     He  added,  that  the  Batavians 
A.  D.    had  been  at  all  times  the  faithful  aUies  of  Rome  : 
70.     while  they  were  confidered  in  that   light,   and 
not  treated  as   a   vanquiflied  people,  they  were 
willing  to  maintain  their  old  attachment  with  un- 
fliaken  conftancy.     Their  arms,  their  men,  their 
valour  were  ready  in  the  fervice  of  the  empire. 
Thefe,  he  faid,  were   the  fentiments  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  they  were  his  principles,  and  the  rule 
of  his  conduct.     Having  been  the  advifer  of  the 
oath  to  Vefpafian,  he  was  now  the  mediator  of  a 
general  peace. 

II.  Cerealis  heard  the  Batavian  chief  with 
calm  attention.  He  went  to  the  meeting  with  a 
pacific  difpofition ;  and,  having  nothing  fo  much 
at  heart  as  a  compromife  of  all  differences,  he 
did  not  amufe  himfelf  with  a  petty  controverfy 
about  inferior  matters,  at  that  time  of  no  weight 
or  confequence.  He  fcorned  to  take  notice  of 
the  fallacy  with  which  CiviHs  attempted  to  co- 
lour his  own  feditious  violence ;  and,  in  order 
efteftually  to  reftore  the  public  tranquillity,  he 
declared  himfelf  willing  to  bury  all  pad  tranf- 
aftions  in  total  oblivion.  Peace  was  eilablifhed, 
and  that  part  of  the  empire  remained  free  from 
war  and  civil  commotions. 

Civilis,  from  that  time,  loft  all  weight  and  in- 
fluence with  his  countrymen.  They  confidered 
him  as  the  fierce  incendiary,  who  had  kindled  up 
the  fiame  of  difcord,  and  the  a»uthor  of  a  wide- 
wafting  '.var,  in  which  both  nations  faw  the  de- 
ftru^lion  of  camps,  the  defolation  of  cities,  and 
ihe  llaughter  of  armies.     Cerealis  was  foon  after 
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fent  to  command  In  Britain.     He  fucceeded  Vet-  appendix 
tius  Bolanus,   and,  by  his  warlike  fpirit,  revived       to 
the  lullre  of  the   Roman  name,  which  had  been  ^  ^^  -^ 
impaired   by  the   inaQ:ive   genius  of  his  prede- .__  l_j 
ceflbr.  _  ^  A.  U.  C. 

Peace  being  finally  concluded  with  the  Bata-  823. 
vians,  the  Lingones  and  other  dates  of  Gaul  laid  -^-  -^• 
down  their  arms.  The  people  faw  that  they  were  '^®' 
vidims  to  the  pride  and  wild  ambition  of  their 
chiefs,  and  all  were  willing  to  end  a  bloody  and 
deitruclive  contefl,  in  which  defolation  was  the 
only  confequence  of  vidory.  TranquiUity  was 
rellored  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  but  the  trou- 
bles in  Masfia  were  not  fo  eafily  quelled.  That 
country  continued  to  be  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
Sarmatians  had  made  an  Irruption,  with  the  fe- 
rocity ufual  among  Barbarians ;  and  having  two 
pallions  to  gratify,  their  love  of  plunder  and  their 
lavage  delight  in  blood,  they  marked  their  way 
with  carnage  and  deiirudion.  A  detail  of  their 
operations  cannot  now  be  given.  Hiftory  has 
tranfmitted  no  memorial  of  thofe  tranfadlons. 
All  we  know  is,  thett  Fonteius  Agrlppa,  the  pro- 
conful  of  Msfia,  was  defeated  In  a  pitched  battle, 
and  fell  with  honour  arnidft  heaps  of  llain  (a). 
Soon  after  that  difailer,  Rubrlus  Gallus  was  fent 
by  Vefpafian  to  undertake  the  condud  of  the 
war.  That  officer  reflored  military  difcipline, 
and  revived  the  fpirit  of  the  legions.  He  fought 
the  Barbarians  in  their  faftneffes,  and  defeated 
them  in  every  encounter;  hanging  always  upon 
their  rear,  till,  at  length,  he  chafed  them  out  of 
the  province,  and  obliged  them  to  repafs  the 
Danube.  His  next  care  was  to  fecure  the  country 
from  future  incurfions.  For  that  purpofe  he  built 
a  chain  of  forts  on  the  frontier,  and,  leaving  a 
flrong  garrifon  at  every  pod,  gave  an  eliedual 
check  to  the  inroads  of  thofe  fierce  invaders. 

III.  Rome 
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III.  Rome  had  now  no  war  upon  her  handsy 
except  that  in  Judea,  under  the  conduft  of  Titus. 

BOOK  The  victories  obtained  by  Vefpafian,  and  the 
y^'       rapid  fuccefs  with  which  he  over-ran  the  whole 

AUG  province  of  GaHlee,  have  been  already  ftated  (<?). 
823.  That  commander  knew  the  early  genius  of  his 
A.  D.  fon ;  and  having  decided  proofs  of  his  valour 
70'  and  military  talents,  he  thought  proper,  when  his 
own  affairs  called  him  into  ^gypt,  to  leave  Titus 
to  reap  the  glory  of  ending  the  war  by  the  con- 
quefl  of  Jerufalem.  Tacitus  has  defcribed  Titus 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  infpiring  the 
foldiers  with  zeal  and  ardour  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, and  winning  all  hearts  by  his  amiable  man- 
ners (^\  We  have  feen  him  encamped  before 
the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  throwing  up  towers,  and 
preparing  for  the  operations  of  a  regular  fiege  ; 
and  there,  unfortunately,  Tacitus  leaves  us.  The 
reft  of  the  great  hiftorian's  work  has  periflied. 
The  lofs  can  never  be  repaired ;  but  an  event  fo 
truly  interefting,  ought  not  to  be  pafied  by  in 
filence.  The  Jewifh  war,  abftradedly  from  its 
connexion  with  religion,  prefents  a  feries  of  cala- 
mities, and  a  fcene  of  blood  and  carnage,  that 
cannot  be  equalled  in  the  records  of  any  other 
nation.  We  have  before  us  an  infatuated  race 
ripe  for  deftrudion,  and  by  their  own  folly  pro- 
voking the  vengeance  of  a  great  and  warlike  na- 
tion, while  internal  divifions,  civil  difcord,  party 
rage  and  madnefs,  confpire  with  a  foreign  force 
to  accelerate  the  deftruQion  of  their  whole  na- 
tion :  we  fee  a  city  fo  ftrong  by  nature  and  art, 
that  it  was  deemed  almoft  impregnable,  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  near  eleven  hundred  thoufand 
inhabitants  perifliing  in  the  flames ;  a  temple, 
in  its  form  and  ftru£ture  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
razed  to  its  foundation ;  a  people  driven  from 
their  native  land,  difperfed  all  over  the  globe  to 
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exift  in  wanderiiiff  tribes,  but  to   find  no  place  ,„  , 

O^  ■*■  APPENDIX 

where  they  could  again  become  a  people  under       ^  o 
their  own  plan  of  polity.     Thefe  are  important  BOOK 
events  ;  and  they  become  more  Uriking  when  it       '^• 
is  conlidered  that   they  were  foretold  by  Chrift  ^  uc 
himfelf  forty  years  before  the  dreadful  catailrophe,      823. 
in  which  the  immediate  fmger  and  wrath  of  God    A.  D. 
were  manifefUy  difplayed.  7o- 

IV.  The  natural  caufes  which  led  to  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  have  been  in  fome  degree 
explained  already,  but  may  with  propriety  be  re- 
touched in  this  place,  when  we  are  entering  on  a 
fiege  that  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  a  devoted 
people.  The  mad  ambition  of  Caligula  to  have 
his  ftatue  placed  in  the  Temple,  was  the  firft 
occurrence  that  roufed  the  indignation  of  the 
jews,  and  kindled  the  fiame  of  difcord  through-' 
out  the  nation.  The  death  of  Caligula  prevented 
an  immediate  war,  but  did  not  appeafe  the  jea- 
loufy  of  a  difcontented  people,  v/ho  were  not  only 
determined  that  the  images  of  deified  emperors 
fnould  never  difgrace  their  temple,  but  would 
not  fo  much  as  fuiTer  the  likenefs  of  the  Cssfars 
to  be  brought  into  their  territories.  Of  this  zeal 
Jofephus  relates  a  remarkable  inftance.  He  tells 
us,  that  when  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
was  preparing  to  march  his  army  through  a  part 
of  Judaea,  in  order  to  attack  the  Arabs,  the  chief 
cf  the  Jews  objected  to  the  meafure,  alleging  that 
the  colours  of  the  legions  were  crowded  with  pro- 
fane images,  which  the  laws  did  not  allow  to  be 
feenin  their  country.  The  Roman  general  yield- 
ed to  the  remonflrance,  and  ordered  his  legions 
to  purfue  a  more  circuitous  way.  And  yet  this 
condefcenfion  did  not  fatisfy  the  Jewifli  mind. 
The  feed-plots  of  a  revolt  were  laid;  and  Felix, 
the  brother  of  Pallas,  the  reigning  favourite  at 
the  court  of  Claudius,  by  oppreflion,  rapine,  and 

everv 
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APPENDix^^^^y  ^P^^^*^^  of  cruelty,  helped  to  fpread  a  general 
TO       fpirit  of  revolt.     Geflius  Fiorus,  who  by   his  in- 
B  O  O  K  tereft  with   Poppa;a  obtained  from  Nero  the  pofl 
^^^,^1^  of  governor  of  Judaea,  found  the  province  in  a 
AUG  ^'^^'^   °^  tumult    and  diftraQion.       His   conduct 
823.    '  ^dded  fuel  to  the  flame.     Avarice  was  his  ruling 
A.  D.     pallion.     Refolved    to    aggrandize  himfelf,    and 
70-      accumulate  immoderate  riches,  he  pra6lifed  every 
fpecies  of  iniquity,  till  the  people,  fired  with  in- 
dignation, broke  out  into  open  rebellion.     Ceftius 
Gallus,    the  governor  of  Syria,  alfembled  a  nu- 
merous  army,    and    penetrated   into    the  heart 
of  the  enemy's   country,  even  to  the  walls  of  Je- 
rufalem :  but  war  was  not  his  talent :    he  aban- 
doned the  fiege,  and  fied  with  precipitation.    The 
Jews   hung  on    his    rear,    and   defeated  him   in 
every   fl-iirmifb.      x\ccording  to    Jofephus,   they 
took  an  eagle  from  one  of  the  legions,  and  in  the 
purfuit  cut  ofl^  no    lefs  than  fix  thoufand  of  the 
Roman  army.     Ceftius  did  not  long  furvive  the 
difgrace.     He   died  of  grief;    and  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria  was   given   to  Mucianus,  who  af- 
terwards took  an  aclive  part  in  the  elevation  of 
Vefpafian  to    the    imperial    dignity.       But    the 
Jewiili  war    required  a   commander  who  fhould 
make  that  bufinefs   the  only  objedt  of  his  atten- 
tion.    Nero,  for  the  reafons  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  gave   that  commiffion    to  the 
man  who  was  even  then  defl:ined  to  be  emperor 
of  Rome  Qr).     In  the  fpace  of  two  fummiers,  the 
victorious  general  fubdued   the  whole   country, 
and  made    himfelf  mafter  of  every  flrong  hold 
and   fortified  city,  except  Jerufalem,  which  was 
referved  to  crown  Titus  with  immortal  glory. 

V.  Tacitus  has  defcribed  the  city  of  Jerufa- 
lem and  the  Temple ;  but  perhaps,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  D'Anville's  plan,  a  more  diftinft  idea 
of  the  place  may  now  be  given.     The  city  flood 
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upon  two  hills,  namely,  Mount  Sion  to  thefouth,  appendix 
and   Acra    to  the   north.      The  former,    being       to 
the  loftieft,  was  called  the  upper,  and  Acra  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
lower  city.     The  walls  of  each  were  wafhed  on  ^^.J, 
the  outfide  by  a   broad  and  rapid   flream,  that  ^   tj  C 
rullied  like  a  torrent  from  weft  to  eaft,  through     '823. 
the  valleys  of  Hinnon  and  Cedron,  to  the  foot  of  A.  D. 
the  Mount  of  Olives.     The  famous  Temple  flood      70- 
on  a  third  hill  called  Mount  Moriah,  which  on 
the  eaftern    fide  was    bounded  by  the  valley  of 
Cedron.      A  fourth   hill,  to  the  north    of  the 
Temple,  was,  in  procefs  of  time,  enclofed  within 
the  fortifications ;   and  there  the  Jews,  abounding 
in  numbers,  built  another  city.    The  new  quarter 
was  called  Bezetha.    Jofephus  fays  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  whole  city  was  three-and-thirty  ftadia, 
comDuted  bv  D'Anville  at  about  three  thoufand 
three  hundred  paces.       Art   confpired  with  the 
natural  fituation  to  make   the  works  almoft  in- 
acceflible.     A  wall  of  great  fJrength  and  prodi- 
gious elevation  furrounded  Sion,  extending  along 
the  north  and  wefl  fides  of  the  hill,    and,  be- 
ing curried  eaftward,   feparated   it  from  Mount 
Acra.     Mount  Acra  was  enclofed  by  another  wall 
which  flretched  to  the  north,  and  then  diverging 
tov;ards   the  eaft,  ended  at  Fort  Antonia.     The 
third    wall   defended    the    Temple    to    the   eail. 
Thefe  fortifications  were  further  ftrengthened  by 
towers  built  with  confum.mate   fidll,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  defcription  given  by  Tacitus  (a).    Five  . 
of  the  towers  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  ftrength 
and    magnificence.       The    firft   was   the    tower 
Pfephina.  an  oclagon  building  fcventy  cubits  high, 
commanding   a    profpecl  of  Arabia  towards  the 
eaft,  and,  on  the  weitern  fide,  a  view  of  Paleftine 
and  Phoenicia  to    the  margin  of  the   fea :    the 
other  four  were  built  by  Herod,  who  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  Marc  Anton  v.     From  motives 
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APPENDIX  of  gratitude  to  his  patron,  Herod  called  one  of 
"T"       his   new    ftructures  the   Tower   Antonia.     The 

B  O.  O  K  other  three  he  dedicated  to  tlie  perfons  whom  he 
moft  efteemed,  and,  to  do  them  honour,  made 
ufe  of  their  names :  Hippichos  was  his  deareft 
"  friend  ;  Phafael  was  his  brother  ;  and  Mariamne, 
it  is  unneceffary  to  fay,  was  the  wife  whom  he 
loved  to  diftraclion,  and  in  his  fury  murdered, 
while  he  adored  her  (^b). 

The  Temple  of  Jerufalem  was  an  immenfe  fa- 
bric, divided  by  a  number  of  courts,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  porticos  and  magnificent  galleries, 
which  were,  in  facl,  fo  many  fortifications,  that 
made  it  look,  as  Tacitus  obferves  (c),  more  like 
a  citadel  than  a  religious  fandluary.  The  place 
of  worfhip,  or  the  Temple  properly  fo  called, 
ilood  in  the  centre,  detached  from  all  other 
buildings :  the  indde  was  divided  by  a  veil  or 
curtain  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  outward  fpace  was  filled 
with  buildings  appi'opriated  to  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  dwelling  of  the  priefls  and  others, 
who  otTiciated  at  the  altar.  A  large  court,  en- 
compaffing  thofe  feveral  buildings,  was  called  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  allowed  to  en- 
ter that  part,  but  (Iridly  excluded  from  the  fanc- 
tuary.  The  whole  of  this  vafl  quadrangle,  ac- 
cording to  Jofephus,  was  fix  ftadia,  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  round:  as  D*Anville  computes  it, 
the  circumference  was  flill  greater. 

VI,  This  great  and  opulent,  but  devoted  city, 
was  now  the  lall  receptacle  of  the  Jewifh  nation. 
The  people  faw  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms  ; 
all  Galilee  over-run  by  the  conqueror,  their  for- 
treifes  llormed,  and  their  armies  routed  in  every 
engagement.  In  that  alarming  crifis,  all  degrees 
and  orders  of  men  abandoned  their  habitations, 
and  fled  for  fhelter  to  Jerufalem.  The  celebra- 
tion 
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tlon  of  the  Paffover,  which  was  then  near  at  hand,  appendix 
attracted  prodigious  multitudes  to  pay  their  wor-       to 

V. 


fliip.     It  is,  not  with  {landing,  probable  that  Jofe-  -^  ^  *^  1^ 


phus  exaggerates,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  be- 
fieged  in  the  city  amounted  to  three  millions ;  A.  U.  C 
Tacitus  fays,  fix  hundred  thoufand.  If  from  the  823. 
laft  number  we  deduct  women  and  children,  with  '^'  ^* 
the  aged  and  infirm,  there  will  dill  remain  a  vaft  ^°' 
warlike  force  to  man  the  works,  and  repel  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy.  What  added  to  the 
difficulties  which  Titus  had  to  encounter,  was  the 
defperate  refolution  of  men  during  the  whole  war 
enured  to  carnage,  and  to  the  natural  obitinacy 
of  the  Jewifh  temper  uniting  the  madnefs  of  en- 
thufiafm.  They  were  taught  by  their  falfe  pro- 
phets, that  the  Lord  of  Hods  would  fight  their 
battles,  and  deliver  them  irom  a  foreign  yoke. 
The  predictions  that  relate  to  the  coming  of  the 
Meffiah,  were  not  underflood  as  promifmg  a  Re- 
deemer to  free  the  world  from  the  bondage  of 
fm,  and  fend  forth  the  light  of  truth  from  Jud^a: 
as  Tacitus  obferves,  they  expeded  an  heroic  con- 
queror, who  Ihould  march  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  and  extend  the  dominion  of  the  eaft  over 
all  foreign  nations.  But  the  Jewifn  mind  was  not 
to  be  enlightened.  The  Divine  vengeance  had 
been  declared  with  awful  denunciations ;  they  had 
been  told  that  tbeir  enemies  Jhould  cajl  a  trench 
around  the?n,  and  not  leave  one  ftone  upon  another. 
The  celebrated  Boffuet,  in  his  Difcourfe  on  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory,  coniirms  the  account  of  portents 
and  prodigies,  as  related  by  Tacitus  (a).  "  And 
"  what  (fays  he)  could  be  fo  alarming  a  fignal  of 
"  the  impending  wrath  of  Heaven,  as  the  hollow 
*'  murmur  heard  by  the  prieils  in  the  fanduary, 
"  and  the  voice  that  ilTued  from  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
-*'  lies.  Let  us  ler-ve  this  place!  It  was  manifed 
f'  that  the  Temple  was  abandoned  by  God  and 

"  his 
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APPENDIX  "  his  Angels/*  The  fame  excellent  author  re- 
To  lates  another  phaenomenon,  which  either  was  a 
B  00  K  TfiiiY^icle,  or  might  have  been  confidered  by  the 
y^^^^l.^^  people  as  an  awful  warning.  Four  years  before 
A.  U.  C.  the  war  with  the  Romans,  a  common  peafant 
823.  began,  on  a  fudden  impulfe,  to  cry  out,  "  A 
A.  D.  tc  voice  from  the  eaft !  A  voice  from  the  weft  ! 
7^2  a  ^  voice  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  ! 
"  A  voice  againft  Jerufalem  !  againft  the  Temple, 
"  and  all  new-married  brides  and  bridegrooms ! 
'*''  A  voice  againft  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
"  pie  !'*  From  that  time  he  never  ceafed  day 
and  night  to  repeat,  "  Woe  to  the  people !  Woe 
*'  to  Jerufalem  !"  No  other  words  came  from  his 
lips.  In  the  Temple,  at  all  religious  ceremonies, 
he  uttered  the  fame  dreadful  menace.  He  was 
feized,  and  dragged  before  the  magiftrate :  to 
every  interrogatory  his  anfwer  was,  "  Woe  to  Jc- 
'*  rufalem  !"  He  was  ordered  to  be  whipt,  and  then 
turned  adrift  as  a  wild  enthufiaft.  He  rambled 
about  the  country,  viliting  every  city,  and  in  his 
fits  of  tranfport  uttering  the  fame  terrible  predic- 
tion, ftraining  his  voice  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  yet 
not  enfeebling  it.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he 
went  on  with  the  fame  enthufiafm,  proclaiming 
vengeance,  and,  with  crowds  of  his  countrymen, 
returned  to  jerufalem.  The  fiege  being  formed, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  walls,  exclaiming  Avith 
vehemence,  "  Woe  to  the  city  !  Woe  to  the  tem- 
"  pie  !  Woe  to  the  people  !"  He  added  at  laft, 
"  Woe  to  myfelf!"  and,  in  that  moment,  a 
ftone  from  a  battering  engine  ftruck  him  dead  on 
the  fpot.  The  name  of  this  man,  fays  Boffuet, 
was  Jefus ;  and  it  may  be,  that  fmce  the  firil 
who  offered  grace  and  mercy,  and  eternal  life, 
expired  on  the  crofs,  the  fecond  of  the  name 
wivs  ordained  to  denaunce  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
lution. 

VII. 
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VII.  Though  the  Jews  by  their  rafnnefs  In-  appendix 
volved   themfelves  in   a  war  with  a  great  and       to 
powerful  empire,  it  may  be  truly  fald  that  Jeru-     9,     ^ 
ialem  was  deilroyed  by  their  own  hands,  not  by  ^„„^^-^^ 
the  Roman  arms.     They  had  called  down  the  A.  U.  C. 
vengeance    of  Heaven  by   the  word    iniquities,     823. 
and,  to   complete    their   utter   deflrudion,  were    •^'  ^' 
{till  abandoned  to  the  vices  that  provoked  their      '^^' 
fate.     Falfe  prophets,  as  had  been  foretold,  im- 
pofed  on  the  deluded  people.-    Herefies  Ij^rung 
up  and  multiplied ;  new  do6lrines   were  propa- 
gated ;  and   by  confequence   various  fects   were 
formed ;  all,  as   ufual  among  fchifmatics,  enve- 
nomed againfl  each  other.     Religious  diflenfions 
engendered  civil  difcord ;  and  Juda;a,  rent  and 
torn  by  contending  faOions,  became  a  theatre  of 
horror,  rapiae,  and   m.utual   ilaughter.     By   the 
conteft  between  Vefpafian  and   Vitellius,  which 
began  in  the  year  of  Rome  822,  the  Jews  gained 
fome  refpite  from  the  operations  of  a  vlftorious 
enemy ;  but  they  had  not  the  wifdom  to  employ 
the  interval  in  preparations  for  another  campaign. 
Three  powerful  factions  divided  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  and,  as  ufual,  when  the  infatuated  multi- 
tude claim  a  right  to  exercife  what  is  called  the 
fovereignty  of  the  people,  each  faclion  was  under 
the  management  of  a  leader  or  a  chief,  who  v;as 
admired  for  his   eloquence  and   fuperior  talents. 
But  eloquence  without  integrity  is  a  frivolous  ta- 
lent :    it  has    been    properly    called    lip-wifdom. 
The  three  demagogues  knew  the  popular  arts  by 
which  the  rabble  is   generally  influenced.     The 
public  good  was  their  pretext,  but  their  own  pri- 
vate ambition  was  the  exciting  motive,  the  caiife 
of  all  their  actions.     They  talked  of  the  indepen- 
dent fpirit  of  their  nation,  and  the  glory  of  re- 
filling the  Roman  legions ;  but  Vvhile  they  railed 

at 
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TO        in  view. 
B  0  0  K       Qf  thefe  three  tyrants  Eleazar  was  the  firft  in 
,^_^^__1^  point  of  time.     When  Ceftius,  as  already  men- 
A.  U   C.  tioned,  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Jerufalem, 
823.      he  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  itrong  party, 
A.  D.    'vvho    aflumed  the  name   of  Zealots,  and  made 
7°"      himfelf  mafter  of  the  Temple.     John  of  Gifcala 
faw  the  ftrength  of  that  fadion,  and  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  their  clubs  or  politi- 
cal meetings.     He  had  a  wonderful  flow  of  words, 
and  was  foon  admired  as  a  confummate  orator. 
An  artful  concealer  of  his  finifter  purpofes,  he 
knew  how  to  glofs  and  decorate  his  fpeeches  with 
well-afted  zeal  for  the  public  good.     He  drew 
over  to  his  party  a  number  of  the  mod  attive 
Zealots,  and  formed  a  league  that  foon  grew  for- 
midable to   Eleazar.     Strong  as  his  confederacy 
was,  he  was  not  able  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  Temple ;  but  the  city,  as  if  taken  by  con- 
queft,  fell  under  his  abfolute  dominion.     Enur- 
ed, before  he  entered  Jerufalem,  to  the  moft  bar- 
barous cruelties,  and  the  moft  violent  afts  of  de- 
predation, he  continued  in  the  city  to  praclife  the 
fame  horrible  outrages,  till  the  people  refolved 
to  call  in  another  tyrant  to  their  ailiftance.     This 
was  Simon,  fon  of  Gioras,  who  had  raifed  him- 
felf from   obfcurity  by  his  intrepid  courage  and 
the  moft  flagitious  crimes.    By  promiling  rewards 
to  the  free,  and  freedom  to  the  flaves,  he  was 
able  to  form  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men. 
With  that  force  he  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
falem.    The  citizens,  haraflfed  and  worn  out  by 
the   oppreflAons  of  John,  opened  their  gates   to 
receive  him.     Simon  entered  amidft  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  rabble.     He  promifed  to  be  the  friend 
6f  the  people.     Various  conflicts  enfued  between 
him  and  the  Zealots.     Fierce  and  obftinate  bat- 
tles 
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ties  were  fought ;  houfes  were  plundered  ;  whole  appendix 
families  were  put   to  the  fword  ;   and  Jerufalem       to 
was  a  fcene  of  blood  and  malTacre.     The  parties     9^^  -^ 
gained  alternate  vidories,  but  no  deciiive  blow         l^^^^ 
was   (truck.     Eleazar  remained  in  pofleffion   of  a.  U.  C. 
the  higheft  part  of  the  Temple ;  John  maintain-      823. 
ed  his  pofb  on  Mount  Moriah  ;  and  Simon  com-    ■^-  ^' 
manded  in  Salem  and  Bezetha.     The  Chriftians,       7°' 
who  refided  in  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  finding  that 
Titus  was  approaching  at  the  head  of  his   army, 
knew  their  time  to  depart.     They  faw,  according 
to  the  warning  given  to  them  by   Chrill  himfelf, 
that  defolation   was  nigh,  and,  as  commanded, 
fled  to  the  mountains  (a). 

VIII.  Such  was  the  internal  ftate  of  Jerufa- 
lem when  Titus,  early   in  the  fpring,  encamped 
before  the  walls.     'I'he  natural  clemency  of  that 
amiable  prince  inclined  him  to  offer  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation, but  he  too  well  knew  the  obftinacy  of 
a  blind  and  devoted  race.     An  account  of  the 
legions  and  allied  forces  that  v/cnt  on  this  expe- 
dition has  been  flated  by  Tacitus  (a).     The  firft 
care  of  Titus  was  to  form  his  lines ;  to  level  the 
grounds,  and  to  throw  up  forts  and  battlements 
before  the  walls  of  the  city.     The  legions  went 
to  work  with  alacrity,  all  contending  with  emu- 
lation to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general.     In 
the  midfl  of  thefe  exertions,  a  fudden  burft  of 
lamentation   aifailed   their  ears.     They   looked, 
and   faw   advancing,  from  one  of  the  gates,  a 
wretched    band  of   mourners,    flretching    forth 
their  hands,  and,  with  hideous  cries  and   difmal 
flirieks,  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Romans 
from  the  barbarous   cruelty  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens.    The  foldiers   were  touched  with  compaf- 
fion.     Without  waiting  for  the  command  of  their 
officers,  they  went  in  a  body  to  fuccour  the  dif- 
treflfed,    and  condud  them    to  their  tents.      In 
Vol.  III.  Qg  that 
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APPENDIX  that  moment  was  feen  the  treachery  of  the  Jewifh 
■r  ^      charader.     The  notes  of  2;rief  were  changed  to 
„        warlike  (bouts.     The  traitors  furrounded  the  ge- 
,^,,._^_^  nerous  foldlers,  and,  brandifiiliig   their   daggers, 
A.  U.  C.  rufhed  to  the  attack  with  the  fury  of  the  vileft  af- 
^-.^      faffms.  The  Romans  were  maflacred  on  the  fpot, 
A.  D.    ^yi^jig  ^  band  oT  Jews  on  the  walls  beheld  the  tra- 
^  '      gic  fpectacle  with  fell  delight,  and,  adding  taunts 
and  infult  to  their  perfidy,  made  a  jell  of  the  un- 
happy vidlims,  who  were  butchered  for  their  hu- 
manity. 

IX.  This  (Iratagem  had  the  efiecl  of  kindling  a 
fplrit  of  revenge  throughout  the  Roman  army. 
Titus  in  the  mean  time  preferred  the  even  tenour 
of  his  happy  diTpofition.  To  yield  to  fudden  emo- 
tions of  anger  was  not  in  his  nature.  He  weighed 
all  circumftances,  and  flill  wifhed  to  fpare  the  ef- 
fufion  of  blood.  He  faw  a  deluded  people  who, 
by  open  rebellion,  had  provoked  the  Roman  arms, 
and,  though  pent  up  within  their  walls,  11111 
believed  their  falfe  prophets,  expefting  to  be  maf- 
ters  of  univerfal  empire  ;  he  knew  that  they  were 
diftraded  by  intelliue  fad:ions  ;  that,  under  the 
direction  of  their  chiefs,  the  aflaffin's  dagger  was 
every  day  drenched  in  blood,  and  mafl'acre  laid 
wafle  the  city.  Titus  beheld  their  misfortunes 
with,  an  eye  of  pity  :  willing  to  fheathe  the 
fiaughtering  fword,  he  offered  a  general  pardon  ; 
but  in  vain  ;  the  whole  nation  was  infatuated  and 
ripe  for  deflruclion. 

The  Roman  foldiers,  eager  to  begin  the  attack, 
carried  on  their  vrorks  with  unabating  vigour., 
INIounds  were  thrown  up  ;  forts  were  built ;  and 
battering  rams  and  other  warlike  engines  were 
advanced  to  the  walls.  The  firfl  impreffion  was 
made  on  Salem,  or  the  lov/er  city,  on  the  north- 
weft  fide  of  Jerufalem.  Simon  commanded  in 
that  quarter  :  his  fword,  which  had  been  till  then 
•"  ■  -  't  emplo)ed 
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employed    againft    his   fellow-citizens,    was    at  j^^^^^^^.y^ 
length  turned  againft  the  befiegers.     He  exerted       t  o 
his  moft  ftrenuous  efforts,  and  by  his  example  in-  BOOK 
fpired  his  men  with  undaunted  refoiution.     But  ^^J*. 
the  vigour  of  the  legions  was  irrefiftible.     Darts,  ^^  u.  C. 
and  fire-brands,  and  other  milTive  weapons,  were      823. 
thrown  into  the  town  with  inceffant  fury  ;  ftcnes    A.  D. 
of  enormous  weight  were  difcharged  from  a  num-       7°* 
ber  of  engines  ;  and   the  befieged  were  driven 
from  the  ramparts.     In  the   heat  of  the  engage- 
ment Titus  received  a  wound  in  his  fhoulder,  of 
which  he  felt  the  fymptoms  during  the  reft  of  his 
life  ;  but  danger  ferved  only  to  animate  his  war- 
like fpirit.     The  foldiers  followed  the  example  of 
their    general.     The   battering    rams   opened  a 
breach  in  the  walls ;  the  conquering  troops  rufti- 
ed  in  fvvord  in  hand,  and  took  poffefTion  of  Sa- 
lem.    This  was  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fiege. 
It  was  foon  perceived  that  by  their  fuccefs  they 
had  gained  a  perilous  fituation.     They  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  engines  of  the  enemy  fi-om  Bezetha, 
;ind  the  Tower  of  Antonia  on  the  north,  from  the 
Temple  on  the  eaft,  and  from  Sion  on  the  fouth. 
But  to  confront  every  danger  was  the  maxim  and 
the  practice  of  the  legions.    They  maintained  the 
conflift  five  days  fucceffively,  and    furmounted 
every  difficulty.     Titus    entered  Bezetha  at  the 
head  of  two  thoufand  men. 

X.  The  Jews  fled  in  confternation ;  and  if  the 
Romans  had  been  allowed  to  purfue  their  advan- 
tage, that  day  might  have  ended  the  fiege.  But 
Titus  paufed  in  the  moment,  of  victory.  Clemen- 
cy refumed  her  influence.  He  ordered  his  men 
to  give  quarter  to  all  that  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  runaways  took  fhelter  in  the  Tov/er  Anto- 
nia. It  might  have  been  expefted  that  the  huma- 
nity of  Titus  would  have  foftened  the  rigour  of 
the  Jewilh  mind.  It  had  a  contrary  effect.  The 
G  g  2  infatuated 
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^ppE^jjjj.  infatuated  people  could   not  fuppofe  that  virtue 
TO      was   his  motive.     His   conducl  was  imputed  to 
BOOK  eiefpair  and  cowardice.     John  and  Simon  agreed, 
,    _^'_      for  the  firfl  time,  to  carry  on  their  operations  with 
A.  U   C.  3.fpirit  of  union.     They  collefted  their  numbers, 
823.      and   poured  down   to  the  attack  with   impetuous 
A.  D.   furv.     Titus  faw  the  danger  of  being  furrounded 
7°'      by  fuperior  numbers,  and,  with  that  prefence  of 
mind  which  never  deferted  him,  refoh'^ed  at  once 
not  to  hazard  the  Hves  of  his  men  for  the  vain 
glory  of  their  general.     He  had  gained  a  vidory  ; 
but  prudence  required  that  he  Ihould,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  refign  all  his  advantages.     He  founded  a  re- 
treat, and  returned  to  his  camp. 

XT.  The  preparations  necellary  for  a  fecond 
aifault  employed  the  legions  during  the  four  fol- 
lowing days.  The  interval  was  dreadful  to  the 
Jews.  Internal  diffenfions  broke  out  with  re- 
doubled fury.  Simon  confidered  the  retreat  of 
the  Romans  as  a  complete  vidVory,  and  made  no 
doubt  but  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  would  raife  the 
fiege.  Elate  with  fuccefs,  he  thought  it  time  to 
V  think  of  aggrandizing  himfelf.     A  man  of  his 

difpofition  knew  no  way  to  eftabhfh  his  ill-gotten 
power,  but  by  wading  through  fcenes  of  blood. 
His  partifans  committed  depredations  at  their  will 
and  pleafure,  and  his  alVaffins  drenched  their  dag- 
gers in  the  blood  of  all  v,  ho  dared  to  lament  the 
miferies  of  their  country.  Simon  had  been  raif- 
ed  to  his  bad  eminence  by  Mathias,  a  prieft,  who 
prefided  at  all  public  facriiices  ;  and  he  now  con- 
fidered the  man,  to  whom  he  owed  an  obligation, 
as  a  living  reproach.  He  accufed  his  friend  of  a 
deiign  to  defert  to  the  Romans,  and,  on  that 
charge,  condemned  him  to  death,  together  with 
his  three  fons.  The  venerable  old  man  begged 
with  earneft  fupplication  to  be  the  firll  vidim, 
that  he  might  not  live  to  fee  fo  horrible  a  fpefta- 
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cle  as  the  murder  of  his  children.     The  prayer  of  appendix 
mifery  was  rejected.     The   wretched  father  faw       t  o 
his  fons  bleed,  and,  having   felt   that  agony  of^^J^^^ 
heart,  refigned  himfelf  to  the  executioner.  v^.— ,-I^_/ 

John,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  think  himfelf  a.  U.  C. 
eftabliflied   in  plenitude  of  power,  while  Eleazar      823. 
ftill  remained  in  poffeffion  of  the  inner  part  of  the    ^-  ^' 
Temple.     His  ambition  could  not  brook  a  rival.       ^®' 
Eleazar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  refources  to 
fupport  himfelf,  and  his  party,  but  the  offerings 
and  firft-fruits  that  were  brought  to  the  fanduary. 
Thofe,  in  contempt  of  all  laws  divine  and  human, 
he  converted  to    his   own  ufe  ;     and,   with  that 
view,  allowed  admittance  to  all  who  came  to  oiFer 
their  adoration.    During  the  horrors  of  the  fiege, 
facrifices,  libations,  and  other  afts  of  devotion, 
went  on  in  the  Temple  ;  but  in  the  midft  of  the 
religious  ceremonies,  the  holy  place  was  deluged 
with  human  blood  mixed  with  the  gore  of  flaugh- 
tered  vittims.     John  v/ar,,  at  length,  determined 
to  end  the  conteft  with  Eleazar.     Ambition  like 
his  was  not  to  befatisfied  with  any  thing  lefs  than 
the  abfolute  command.     Having  taken  his  mea- 
fures  for  that  purpofe,  he  ordered  his  band  of  af- 
faffins  to  mix  with  the  crowd  that  ( n'^ered  the  in- 
ner Temple.     A   dreadful  fcene   of   confufion, 
horror,    and    murder  followed.     The    ruffians, 
fkilled  In   their   trade,  threw  off  their  upper  gar- 
ments, and,  brandifliing  their  poniards,  ilruck  a 
general  panic.     The   Zealots  of  Eleazar's  party 
ruflied    out    of  the  Temple    with    precipitation. 
The  innocent  multitude  clung  to  the  altar  ;  but 
the  altar  was  no  longer   a  landuary.     All  were 
put  to  death  without  diflindion.     By  this  horri- 
ble ftratagem  John  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Eleazar,  according  to  Tacitus  ('aj,  fell  in  the  ge- 
neral maflacre  ;  but,  if  we  believe  Jofephus,  he 
Survived  to  aft  for  the  future  under  the   com- 
mand 
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APPENDIX  ^^^^  of  John,  who  became  the  ruling  chief  of  the  . 
TO  Zealots.  The  three  fadions,  which  prevailed  in 
BOOK  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  were,  in  this  manner, 
^^^'  reduced  to  two.  John  and  Simon  were  now  the 
A.  U.  C.  pretended  friends  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of 
823.  their  country. 
A.  b.  XII.  TiTusknew,  by  fureinteUigence,  that  the 
7°'  ceiTation  of  arms,  which  his  preparations  render- 
ed necefl'ary,  was  by  the  folly  and  madnefs  of  the 
befieged  converted  to  their  own  deflrudion.  He 
exerted  himlelf,  notwithftanding,  to  return  to  the 
charge  without  lofs  of  time.  The  exertions  of  the 
foldiers  feconded  his  moft  ardent  wiilies.  Having 
conftruded  his  warlike  engines, and  taken  his  mea- 
fures  for  the  aifault,  he  made  his  approaches  to 
the  breach,  which  he  had  already  battered,  and  by 
an  inceffant  difcharge  of  ilones  and  arrows,  and 
other  miffive  weapons,  had  kept  open,  in  fpite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Jews  to  repair  their  fortificati- 
ons. The  legions  advanced  to  the  affault  with 
determined  bravery.  The  confiid  lafted  three 
days  without  intermiiTion.  On  the  fourth,  the 
archers  and  Hingers  difcharged  fuch  an  uninter- 
rupted volley,  that  the  befieged  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  ftation  on  the  ramparts.  The  en- 
gineers played  their  battering  rams  with  the 
greatefl  fkill  and  fuccefs.  The  walls  gave  way  ;  and 
the  Romans,  in  clofe  embodied  ranks,  were  able 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  breach.  The  Jews 
fled  for  fhelter  to  Sion  and  Mount  Moriah.  Titus 
entered  with  the  conquering  troops,  and  once 
more  took  pofTefTion  of  Salem.  He  ordered  all 
thehoufes  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground, and  marked 
out  the  lines  of  his  camp.  He  filled  the  towers, 
that  were  left  flanding,  with  a  band  of  feled  men, 
who  from  that  advantageous  poft  would  knov/  how 
to  annoy  the  battlements  of  the  enemy.  The  whole 
city  was  now  inclofed  within  the  lines  of  circum- 

vallation. 
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vallatloiijuhich  Titus  had  ordered  in  the  beginning  appendix 
of  the  fiege.  Salem  was  completely  conquered.  «  ^  ^  ,j- 
The  legions  extended  their  ranks  as  faj*  as  the  y 
foot  of  Tower  Antonia,  and  thence  to  the  Mount  v,.,..-^^-^^ 
of  Olives,  on  the  north-eall  fide  of  the  Temple.  But  A.  U.  C. 
new  difficulties  were  the  confequence  of  victory.  ^23. 
A  wide  extenfive  valley  lay  between  the  bale  of 
Mount  Moriah  and  Bezetha.  The  Romans,  in 
that  fituation,  were  expofed  to  the  flings  and  en- 
gines of  the  enemy  on  the  fummit  of  Tower  An- 
tonia, the  Temple,  and  Mount  Sion.  To  men, 
who  were  direftly  under  thofe  forts,  or  citadels, 
the  height  appeared  ilupendous,  and  inacceffible. 
Till  towers  of  equal  elevation  were  raifed,  there 
was  no  way  to  aflault  the  works,  and  to  bat- 
ter a  breach  was  impoffible.  This  occafioned  a 
fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  for  ten  days.  The  labour 
was  immenfe,  and  fuch  as  would  have  deterred 
any  forces  but  a  Roman  army.  The  foldiers  loved 
their  general,  and  their  ardour  rofe  in  propor- 
tion. 

XIII.  The  Jews  in  confternation  faw  from 
their  ramparts  the  towers  rifing  high  in  air,  and 
the  platforms,  which  were  to  receive  the  warlike 
engines,  built  with  a  rapidity  that  aftoniHied  them. 
They  now  thought  it  time  to  defift  from  their  in- 
ternal feuds,  and  the  rage  of  mutual  flaughter. 
The  common  danger  reconciled  all  parties.  John 
and  Simon  formed  an  union  of  councils.  They 
aiTembled  their  braved  troops,  and,  having  con- 
certed their  plan  of  operations,  made  a  fally  into 
the  city  of  Salem  with  their  whole  llrength  com- 
bined. The  Romans  were  taken  by  furprife. 
Defpair  itfelf  infpired  the  Jews  with  courage. 
Their  firft  impreffion  was  not  to  be  refifted.  The 
legions  gave  ground,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  their  camp.  The  Jews  purfuedthem  to  their  en- 
trenchments. 
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APPENDIX  trenchments.      The   Romans   were  befieged   in 

TO       their  turn.     All   was  uproar,  terror,  and  confufi- 

B  O  O  K  Qj^^  ^jji  'f  itus,  by  his  exhortations,  by  his  own  ex- 

, *^    ample,   and  by   every  effort,    roufed  the  fpirit  of 

A.  V.  C.  his  men,  and  led  them  on  to  the    charge.     The 
823.     Jews   were  repulfed.     They  fled;  they  wero  pur- 
-  A,  D.    lued;    they    were  taken  prifoncrs,  or  put  to  the 
^°'      fword.     The  Daughter  lafted  until  night  came  on, 
and  John  and  Simon,  with  their  furviving  num- 
bers, retreated  to  their  former  ftation. 

XIV.  Titus  was  now  at  leifure  to  raifethe  ne- 
cefTary  batteries,  and  conflrudt  all  his  works  for 
a  grand  affault.  The  befieged,  in  the  mean  time, 
were  afflicted  with  difafters  worfe,  if  poffible,  than 
their  own  horrible  aifaffinations.  A  dreadful  fa- 
mine laid  wafle  the  city.  The  ftreets  were  co- 
vered with  the  dead  and  the  dying  ;  old  men, 
women  and  children  ftretched  forth  their  hands 
for  fuftenance,  and  expired  in  the  acl;  the  wound- 
ed foldiers  perifhed  for  want  of  rehef ;  fhrieks 
and  groans,  and  lamentations,  refounded  in  every 
quarter;  the  furviving  wretches  envied  the  fate  of 
thofe  who  died  firll ;  they  lived  only  to  prolong 
their  mifery,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  Temple, 
and  invoking  death  to  end  their  woes.  The 
rites  of  fepulture  were  neglefted.  It  was  necef- 
fary,  however,  to  remove  the  dead  bodies.  John 
and  Simon  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  down  the 
fteep  into  the  lower  city.  Titus  went  to  view  the 
unhappy  viftims,  as  they  lay  in  heaps  under  the 
walls.  Shocked  at  a  fcene  fo  melancholy  and 
affe6ling,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
called  the  gods  to  witnefs,  that  he  was  not  the 
caufe  of  thofe  dreadful  calamities. 

John  and  Simon,  the  tyrannical  authors  of 
every  mifchief,  beheld  the  diflrefs  of  the  people 
without  remorfe  or  pity.  Under  their  direction, 
plunder  and  malTacre  went  on  with  unrelenting 
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fury.  A  band  of  afTafTins  continued  prowling  ap?en 
about  in  queft  of  prey.  They  fearched  every  to 
houfe  ;  and  ^vhere  they  faw  an  appearance  of"  ^9^ 
health,  they  feized  the  wretched  family,  and  ,_._^JL^^ 
dragged  them  like  fo  many  criminals  to  the  rack,  a.  U.  C. 
in  order  to  make  them  difcover  in  what  fecret  S23. 
place  they  laid  up  their  llender  hoard  of  vidluals.  -^-  ■^* 
The  two  friends  of  the  people  converted  every  '^'^' 
thing  to  their  own  ufe.  Diflrefs  and  mifery 
went  on  increafmg,  and  deeds  that  fliocked  hu- 
manity were  committed  in  the  face  of  day. 
Fathers  took  the  nouriflrment  from  their  children, 
and  fons  feized  it  from  their  mothers.  In  return, 
a  v/oman  of  the  name  of  Mary,  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  removed  with  all  her  fub- 
ftance  from  beyond  the  Jordan  to  take  fhelter  in 
Jerufalem,  committed  an  outrage  that  cannot  be 
related  without  horror.  A  band  of  ruffians  car- 
ried off  her  little  (lore  of  corn.  Enraged  by  that 
att  of  violence,  fhe  feized  her  infant,  then  at  her 
bread:,  and,  in  defpair  and  phrenfy  plunged  a 
poniard  in  its  heart.  Nor  did  fhe  flop  there : 
the  cravings  of  hunger  were  to  be  appeafed. 
She  cut  her  babe  in  pieces,  and  devoured  the 
fruit  of  her  womb.  The  fmeil  of  vi6luals  foon 
attracted  a  banditti  of  free-booters.  They  broke 
into  the  houfe ;  and,  though  enured  to  murder, 
they  recoiled  with  horror  at  a  fight  fo  barbarous 
and  inhuman.  The  flory  was  foon  divulged;  it 
fpread  through  the  city,  and  reached  the  Roman 
camp.  Titus  heard  it  with  altonifhment.  He 
heaved  a  figh,  and  mourned  the  lot  of  humanity. 
His  towers,  his  platforms,  and  his  warlike  en- 
gines were  completed  ;  his  ilingers  and  archers 
were  at  their  poll,  and  his  whole  army  panted  for 
an  opportunity  to  difplay  their  valour ;  but  he 
himielf  was  (liil  reftrained  by  the  tendernefs  of 
his  nature.     He  caufed  a  general  amnefly  to  be 

proclaimed 
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APPENDIX  proclaimed  In  favour  of  all,  who  fiiould  make  a 
"^^  ^  voluntary  fuirender:  and,  at  the  fame  time,  bound 
himfelf  by  a  folemn  promife  to  preferve  the  city, 
the  temple,  and  the  religion  of  the  people.  Num- 
bers embraced  the  offer,  and  rulhed  out  of  the 
gates  on  every  fide  ;  but  the  vengeance  of  Hea- 
ven purfued  a  devoted  race.  The  wretched  fu- 
gitives in  their  way  to  the  Roman  camp,  palTed 
through  the  lines  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  lifted 
under  the  banners  of  Titus.  A  foldier  of  that 
nation  perceived  a  Jev/  difcharging  the  fuperflui- 
ties  of  nature,  and  then  fearching  for  the  gold 
which  he  had  fwallowed  before  he  left  the  town. 
That  circumilance  diffufed  a  notion,  that  all  the 
Jews  had  adopted  the  fame  ftratagem  to  fecrete 
their  money.  Full  of  that  idea  the  Arabs  rufhed 
with  fury  on  the  defencelefs  multitude,  and  ripped 
up  their  bellies  to  difcover  their  hidden  treafure. 
The  Romans  followed  the  example,  and  a  fcene 
of  blood  and  carnage  continued,  till  Titus,  fired 
with  indignation,  checked  the  fury  of  his  men, 
and  gave  the  promifed  proteOion  to  all  that 
efcaped  the  maffacre. 

XV.  Titus  found  that  his  lenity,  inftead  of 
making  an  impreflion  on  the  Jewifh  mind,  was 
confidered  by  that  obflinate  people  as  a  proof 
of  weaknefs.  He  determined  therefore,  to  make 
one  vigorous  effort,  and  let  the  enemy  fee  the 
ftrength  and  valour  of  the  Roman  army.  His 
operations  were  directed  againil  Fort  Antonia. 
John  and  Simon  no  fooner  faw  the  platforms  and 
wooden  towers  advancing  towards  the  walls, 
than  they  made  a  fally  with  intent  to  fet  fire  to 
the  works  of  the  beiiegers.  The  Zealots,  armed 
with  torches  and  fire-brands,  advanced  with 
eagernefs.  The  legions  fhewcd  a  firm  undaunted 
countenance.  The  fignal  for  the  attack  being 
given,  they  charged  the  enemy  in  fuch  compact 

order. 
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order,  that  nothing  could  refift  their  fury.     The  api-endix 
conflift  did  not  lalt  long.     The  Jews  were  thrown       to 
into  confufion,  and,  after  a  few  vain  efforts,  re-  BOOK 
treated  to  their  city. 

The  battering  rams  were  advanced  againfl  the 
tower  Antonia.  The  befieged  difcharged  from 
their  ramparts  a  volley  of  (tones  and  other  mif- 
five  weapons.  Nothing  could  deter  the  Romans. 
They  condenfed  their  fliields  over  their  heads,  and, 
having  formed  a  military  fiiell,  began  to  fap  the 
foundations  of  the  walls,  while  the  engineers  an- 
noyed the  enemy  on  the  upper  part  of  the  works. 
At  length  the  arch  of  a  deep  fubterraneous  cavern, 
which  had  been  conllruded  under  the  eailern 
fide  of  the  tower,  fell  in  at  once,  and  drew  after 
it  a  great  part  of  the  wall  in  one  prodigious  ruin. 
The  opening  was  wide  enough  for  the  Romans 
to  enter  in  wide  extended  lines  ;  but,  according 
to  Jofephus,  they  flood  aghaft  at  the  fight  of  an 
inward  wall,  which  had  been  built  by  the  order 
of  John.  The  hiflorian  relates  a  number  of  cir- 
cumflances,  that  derogate  much  from  our  idea 
of  the  courage  and  dilcipline  of  a  Roman  army. 
Be  the  fad  as  it  may,  the  tower  Antonia  was  on 
the  following  day  taken  fey  florm.  The  Jews 
who  efcaped  the  fword,  fled  in  difmay  and  terror 
to  the  Temple,  which  they  confidered  as  a  fafe 
afylum,  (lili  convinced  that  a  fanduary,  of  which 
the  God  of  Abraham  was  the  protedtor,  would 
never  yield  to  the  Roman  arms. 

XVI.  Titus  had  now  gained  an  eminence, 
from  which  his  v/anike  engines  could  play  with 
advantage  on  the  enemy.  The  approaches  to 
the  Temple  lay  expofed  to  the  valour  of  the  le- 
gions. His  clemency  made  him  fufpend  his  ope- 
rations. I'o  fave  the  fancluary,  and  even  to 
protect  the  people  in  the  exercife  of  a  religion, 
which,  with  every  Roman,   he  condemned  as  a 

perverfe 
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APPENDix-perverfe  fuperftition,   was   ftill  the    wifli  of  his 

_^°       heart.     Jofephus,  who,  as  the  reader  will  remem- 

y       ber  CaJ,  commanded  the  garrifon  at  Jotapata  in 

v_ ^1„^  Gahlee,  and  was  there  taken  prifoner  by   Vefpa- 

A.  U.  C.  fian,  attended  Titus  during  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem. 
823.     Whether  he  mifunderftood  the  prophecies  relat- 
^'  ing    to    the   Meffiah,   or  mifmterpreted  them  to 

curry  favour  with  the  Roman  general,  cannot 
now  be  known.  Tacitus  condemns  the  bhnd 
fuperftition  of  the  Jews,  who  would  not  fee  that 
the  prediction  had,  as  he  conceived  it,  a  palpable 
reference  to  Vefpafian  and  his  fon  Titus  fbj, 
Jofephus  either  a£lually  did,  or  pretended  to  fee 
it  in  the  fame  light.  Willing  to  ftop  the  effufion 
of  blood,  Titus  refolved  to  fend  a  deputation  to 
the  Jewifh  chiefs ;  and  for  that  purpofe  no  one 
feemed  fo  proper  as  a  native  of  the  country,  who 
would  know  the  topics  fit  to  be  urged,  and  by 
his  powers  of  perfuafion  might  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  pafiions,  and  make  an  impreifion  on 
the  hearts  of  a  deluded  people.  Jofephus  un- 
dertook that  important  embalfy.  He  had  an  in- 
terview with  John,  and  has  left  in  his  hiftory  a 
detail  of  all  that  pafl'ed.  It  will  be  fufficient,  in 
this  abridgment,  to  obferve,  that  nothing  could 
alter  the  obftinacy  of  a  blind  enthufiaft,  who  by 
his  manifold  crimes  provoked  the  wrath  of  an 
offended  God,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  was  fo  in- 
fatuated as  to  expe£t  the  divine  protection. 
Jofephus,  though  reviled  as  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try and  a  flave  to  the  Romans,  made  ufe  Df  every 
argument  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  he 
reprefented  to  them  the  horrors  of  inevitable  de- 
ftruclion :  heaven  and  earth  combined  againil 
their  city  ;  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  fee  at  length,  too  late  I  fee,  that  I 
"  am  ftruggling  againft  the  will  of  God.  Titus 
^^  wilhes  to  fave  you  from  defolation,  and  your 

"  doom 
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"  doom  is  pronounced   above.      It  is    God,  a^pp^jj^,^ 
"  powerful,    an  avenging   God,  who  fends  the       to 
"  Romans  to  bury  all  in  ruin.     Repentance  may  BOOK 
"  ftill  efface  your    crimes ;  contrition   of  heart 
"  may    avert  the    impending  vengeance ;    fave  a.  U.  C. 
"  yourfelves,   and  3^our    holy   city ;    fave   your      823. 
"  Temple,   the  wonder  of  the  univerfe ;    Titus    ^'  ^• 
*'  wilhes  to  preferve  that  noble  ftrudure  ;  do  not      7o« 
"  be  worfe  enemies  to  yourfelves,  than  even  the 
"  Romans,  who  hold  the  fword  over  your  heads, 
'*  and   ftill   in  mercy  forbear  to  flrike  the  fatal 
*'  blow."     He  could  no  more;  a  flood  of  tears 
fuppreffed  his  voice  j    he  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
Temple,   heaved  a   figh,    and  returned  to  Fort 
Antonia. 

XVII.  TiTus  faw  that  his  moderation  ferved 
only  to  confirm  the  hard  of  heart ;  and,  by  pro- 
trading  the  fiege,  to  expofe  his  men  to  ambuf- 
cades,  and  the  danger  of  fudden  fldrmiflies  with  a 
people  enured  to  craft  and  ftratagem.  He  called 
a  council  of  war.  The  principal  officers  were  of 
opinion,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  utter  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Temple  would  fecure  a  lafting  peace. 
A  building,  which  the  Jews  themfelves  had  made 
a  theatre  of  blood,  ought  not,  they  contended,  to 
be  any  longer  confidered  as  a  place  of  worfliip. 
It  was  rather  a  citadel,  in  which  the  garrifon  re- 
mained in  force ;  and,  fmce  the  proffered  capi- 
tulation was  rejected,  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the 
fury  of  an  enraged  foldiery.  Titus  concurred 
with  his  officers  in  every  point,  except  the  demo- 
lition of  the  inner  part  of  the  Temple.  That  he 
ftill  refolved  to  fave  ;  but,  as  Jofephus  obferves,  a 
fuperior  council  had  otherwife  ordained.  God 
in  his  juftice  had  decreed  the  fall  of  Jerufalem ; 
and  Titus,  uncoafcious  of  his  miffion,  was  the 
agrent  to  execute  the  will  of  Heaven. 

On 
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APPENDIX  On  the  following  day  the  general  afiault  be- 
TO       gan.     The   Romans  advanced  under  their  mili- 

^  %^  ^  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^  outward  wall  of  the  Temple. 

y^^,,.,^!,^  The  Jews  falHed  out,  and  a  fierce  engagement  fol- 

A.  U.  C.  lowed.  Nothing,  however,  could  break  through 
823.  the  clofe  embodied  lines  of  the  legions.  The  be- 
^'^^-  fieged  gave  w^ay,  and,  finding  themfelves  purfued 
'  *  with  impetuous  fury,  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  inner 
court.  The  Romans  entered  fword  in  hand. 
The  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled  ardour. 
The  combatants  were  confined  to  one  fpot.  For 
the  Jews,  no  room  for  flight ;  the  Romans  fought 
to  end  the  war.  The  cries  of  the  dying,  and  the 
fliouts  of  the  victors,  reverberated  by  the  fur- 
Tounding  walls,  filled  the  place  with  dreadful  up- 
roar. The  orders  of  Titus  and  his  officers  were 
no  longer  he?rd.  The  Jews,  in  fome  parts, 
fought  with  frantic  obftinacy.  Numbers  in  de- 
fpair  fled  to  the  fanttuary.  There  the  falfe  pro- 
phets dill  aflured  them  that  the  Lord  of  Hofl:s 
was  on  their  fide.  In  that  indant  the  befiegers 
forced  the  gates.  The  rnafly  gold  and  ghttering 
ornaments  infpired  t|jem  with  new  ardour.  The 
love  of  plunder  confpired  with  revenge,  and  Ti- 
tus exerted  himfelf  in  vain  to  redrain  their  fury. 
One  of  the  foldiers  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
portico,  and  threw  a  combuftible  weapon,  which 
clung  to  the  wood-work,  and  fet  fire  to  the  whole 
building.  The  Jews  faw  that  all  was  lou:,  and 
in  their  laft  agony  fent  forth  the  groan  of  an  ex- 
piring people.  Titus  withdrew  from  the  fcene  of 
defolation,  lamenting  that  his  efforts  to  fave  the 
place  were  without  effeft.  As  he  paflfed  along, 
word  was  brought  to  him,  that  a  number  of  priefts 
flood  on  the  outfide  wall,  imploring  him  to  fpare 
their  lives.  "  It  is  too  late,"  faid  Titus  ;  "  the 
"  priefts  ought  not  to  furvive  their  temple.'*  He 
retired  to  Fort  Antonio  j  and  there  beholding  the 
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conflagration,  and  lifting  up  his  hands,  exclaim-  appendix 
ed,  with  a  figh,  "  The  God  of  the  Jews  has  fought  ^^ 
*'  againfl  them  :  to  him  we  owe  our  vittory.'*  Y 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem ;  ^^..^^i.,^ 
a  magnificent  ftrudure,  which  had  flood  for  ages,  A.  U.  C. 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Jews,  the  place  of  na-  ^23. 
tional  worfliip,  and  the  oracle  of  God.  It  is  re-  ^' 
markable,  that  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  happen- 
ed on  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  the  day  on  which  the 
firft  Temple,  built  by  vSolomon,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416,  before 
Chrifl  587,  by  Nebuchadnezor,  King  of  Babylon. 
The  fecond  and  lafl  Temple  was  built  about  fifty- 
two  years  after  that  of  Solomon  was  laid  in  ruins. 
It  had  flood  above  fix  hundred  years,  enlarged 
and  embellifhed  from  time  to  time ;  but  was  at 
length  levelled'  to  the  ground,  to  rife  no  more, 
notwithflanding  the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apof- 
tate  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  thereby  difcredit 
the  prediction  of  Chrifl.  His  mad  projetl  failed. 
So  true  it  is,  that  no  poiuer  can  dejiroy  what  God 
has  ra'ijed ;  and  none  can  raife  what  he  dejiroys. 
The  fentence  was  pronounced  above,  and  not 
one  Jione  was  left  upon  another  (a). 

XVIII.  An  end  was  not  yet  put  to  the  war. 
John  and  Simon,  with  a  number  of  their  follow- 
ers, found  their  way  into  the  upper  city  on  Mount 
Sion.  But  the  courage  of  the  Jews  depended  on 
the  prefervatlon  of  their  Temple.  Seeing  it  in 
flames,  they  thought  themfelves  abandoned  by 
their  God,  and  wanted  to  furrender.  Even  in, 
that  diflrefs  they  were  flill  diflraded  by  intefline 
fadions.  John  and  Simon  declared  their  fixed 
refolutioR  to  hold  out  to  the  lafl.  The  fcene  of 
mifery  that  followed  is  not  to  be  defcribed  ;  a  de- 
vouring fauiine  raged  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
barbarity  of  the  unrelenting  tyrants  was  not  to 
be  appeafed.'    In  a  few  days  the  chiefs 'faw  the    "" 

Romans, 
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APPENDIX  R-0!^"ians,    "W'ith   indefatigable   labour,  advancing 
TO      their  towers,  and  preparing  for  a  general  alTault. 

BOOK  They  thought  it  time  to  capitulate.     Titus  pro- 
mifed  to  fpare  their  lives,  but  refufed  to  compro- 

A.  U.  C.  ™^*^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y  other  terms.  He  required, 
823.  in  decided  terms,  an  immediate,  unequivocal, 
■A.  D.  unconditional  fubmiflion  ;  a  furrender  at  difcre- 
1^'  tion.  John  and  Simon  received  this  anfwer  with 
indignation.  The  pride  of  men,  who  had  been 
fo  long  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  vi'as  too  obfti- 
nate  to  bend  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.  They 
talked  of  the  rights  of  man,  refolved  to  live  in- 
dependent, or  to  die  with  honour  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty.  They  harangued  the  populace,  and  bel- 
lowed againll  Titus  with  the  zeal  and  vehemence 
of  determined  patriots ;  but,  in  a  faort  time  after, 
they  deferted  the  public  in  the  hour  of  need,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  perfonal  fafe- 
ty.  The  towers  of  Hippicos,  Phafael,  and  Ma- 
riamne  were  almoft  impregnable.  In  places  of 
that  flrength  they  might  have  flood  at  bay  for  a 
length  of  time,  and,  perhaps  have  extorted  from 
Titus  an  honourable  capitulation :  they  might, 
at  lead,  have  ihared  the  fate  of  a  people,  whom 
they  had  ruined.  But  their  words  and  actions 
were  at  variance.  They  abandoned  the  public 
interefl,  and  bafely  hid  themfelves  in  fubterra- 
neous  vaults,  in  hopes  of  eluding  the  fury  of  the 
conqueror.  The  legions  battered  a  breach,  and 
entered  the  city  fword  in  hand.  A  dreadful  car- 
nage followed.  Neither  fex  nor  age  was  fpared. 
According  to  Jofephus,  not  lefs  than  eleven  hun- 
dred thoufand  perilhed  during  the  fiege.  The 
buildings  were  fet  on  fire,  and,  excepting  the 
three  towers,  the  whole  city  of  Sion  was  laid  in 
ruins.  As  foon  as  the  rage  of  flaughter  ceafed, 
all  that  efcaped  the  general  carnage  were  colle£l- 
cd  together,  and  difpofed  of  according  to  their 
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'deferts.     The  mod  adive  incendiaries  were  put  appendix 
to  death :  fome  were  referved  to  grace  the  vie-       "^^    , 
tor's  triumph  ;  and  the  reft  were  fent  into  Egypt,       y 
and  fold  to  flavery.  v.>'v-v^ 

In  this  manner,  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  which  ^^^  u,  c. 
had  ffourifhed  for  ages,  was  made  a  wildernefs,     823. 
The  Jews,  no  longer  able  to  fubfift.as  a  people,   A.  D, 
have   been,  for   upwards   of  feventeeri  hundred      ^o* 
years,  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  liv- 
ing rtionument  of  divine  vengeance. 

XIX.  While  the  fiege  was  ftill  depending, 
Vefpafian  failed  from  Alexandria,  and,  after  a 
Ihort  voyage,  landed  at  Brundufium.  He  pro- 
ceeded by  flow  journeys,  without  pomp  or  vain 
parade,  making  his  approaches  to  Rome  with  the 
air  of  an  humble  citizen  returning  to  his  family. 
A  prodigious  concourfe  of  people  of  all  defcrip- 
tions  came  forward  to  meet  him,  and  the  tribe 
of  courtiers  buzzed  and  glittered  round  him,  as 
ufual,  offering  the  incenfe  of  adulation.  They 
were  received  with  cold  negleft.  It  was  foon 
perceived,  that  in  the  new  reign  truth  would  be 
In  fafliion  (a).  One  of  the  cities,  through  which 
he  pafled,  declared  an  intention  to  raife  a  ftatue 
to  him  at  a  vaft  expence.  Vefpafian  held  forth 
his  hand,  and  anfwered  with  a  fmile,  "  Let  this 
'^'  be  the  bafe  of  your  ftatue ;  place  your  money 
"  here.'*  He  entered  the  city  of  Rome  amidfl 
the  acclamations  of  a  people,  who  had  long  been 
harafled  by  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  and  expefted 
under  a  mild  and  equitable  government  a  refpite 
from  their  mifery. 

XX.  Vespasian  entered  on  his  third  conful-  A.  U.  C. 
fhip  in  eonjunftion  with  Cocceius  Nerva,  wh6     V'%>. 
was  afterwards  emperor  of  Rome  ;  two  men,  who       *     * 
feem   to   have   been,   for  the  nobleft   purpofes, 
united  in  office;  Vefpafian,  to  inftrud  his  col- 
league in  the  arts  of  gisyernment  j  and  Nerva,  to 

Vol.  III.  H  h  prepare 
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APPENDIX  prepare  himfelf  for  a  juft,  an  upright,  and  a  vif- 

To    ^  tuous  reign.     Titus,  in  the  mean  time,  remain- 

B  0  0  k  g^  jj(.  Mount  Sion,  furveying  with  regret  the  de- 

,^^__^^_^J ^  folation  which  the  legions  had  made.     Addrefles 

A.  U.  C.  of  congratulation  and  crowns  of  victory  were  pre- 
824.      fented  to  him  by  deputies  from  all  the  neighbour- 
A.  D.    jp^g  ftates :  he  calmly  anfwered,  that  he  was  the 
'^^'      inftrument  to  execute   the  decrees^  of  Heaven. 
He  gave  orders  that  the  three  towers  on  Mount 
Sion  fhould  be  left  (landing,  as  a  monument  for 
pofterity,  to  mark  where  the  city  ftood,  which 
was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  folly  and  madnefs  of  the 
inhabitants.     Having  made  all  proper  arrange- 
ments, and  left  Terentius  Rufus,  with  a  legion 
under  his  command,  to  guard  Mount  Sion  and 
the  province  of  Judaea,  he  fet  out,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  to  make  the  tour  of  Egypt. 

John  and  Simon,  as  has  been  mentioned,  fur- 
vlved  the  flaughter  of  their  countrymen ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror.  John  was  the  firft  that  furren- 
dered.  He  met  with  more  clemency  than  was 
due  to  a  man,  whofe  wild  ambition  had  been  the 
caufe  of  fo  many  dreadful  difafters.  He  was  con- 
demned to  remain  a  prifoner  for  life. 

Simon  did  not  meet  with  equal  lenity.  His 
perverlc  and  obdinate  refillance  ferved  to  aggra* 
vate  hh  former  iniquities,  and  to  fill  the  mea* 
fare  of  his  guilt.  He  had  taken  refuge  in  a  deep 
cavern,  carrying  with  him  a  ftore  of  provifions, 
and  a  number  of  workmen  with  their  tools  and 
inftrumcnts,  with  intent  to  open  a  paflage  under 
ground,  and.,  after  colleding  together  the  furviv- 
ing  forces  of  his  countrymen,  to  appear  again  in 
arms  againft  the  Romans.  But  rocks  were  im- 
penetrable ;  provifions  were  exhaufted  ;  he  began 
to  dread  the  mifery  of  an  approaching  famine, 
and  refolvedonce  more  to  fee  the  light  of  heaven. 

Rufus 
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^ufus  ordered  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  Apf  eudix 
in  that  condition  conveyed  to  Rome,  to  clank     J^" 
his  chains  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  the   conque-       y^ 
ror.  y^^-^^'^^ 

Meanwhile  Titus  was  received  at  Memphis  with  A.  U.  C. 
all  demonftrations  of  joy.  It  happened,  while  /^t^ 
he  remained  at  that  place,  that  the  confecration  '  '' 
of  an  ox,  adored  under  the  name  of  Apis,  by 
the  Egyptians,  as  their  national  God,  was  to  be 
celebrated  with  all  the  rites  of  fuperftition  ufual 
on  that  occafion.  Titus  was  invited  to  prefide  at 
the  feftival.  He  yielded  to  the  requeft  of  the 
people,  and,  in  conformity  to  eilablifiied  ufage, 
wore  a  regal  diadem  during  the  ceremony.  In- 
nocent as  this  tranfadlion  was,  it  did  not  fail,  in 
a  bufy  city  like  Rome,  to  occafion  a  variety  of 
reports,  all  founded  on  vague  conjecture  and  fmi- 
fter  conftrudion.  The  wifdom  of  fome,  and  the 
malignity  of  others,  faw  a  deep  defign.  Titu^,-, 
they  faid,  was  flulhed  with  the  pride  of  viftory  ; 
he  began  to  tower  above  his  rank,  and  to  form 
fchemes  of  ambition.  It  was  not  the  vanity  of 
a  day,  that  made  him  affume  the  regal  diadem  ; 
it  was  evident  that  he  aimed  at  greater  things. 
Thefe  reports  were  wafted  with  fpeed  acrofs  the 
Mediterranean.  Titus  heard,  with  indignation^ 
that  his  character  was  blackened,  and  refolved  to 
make  the  bed  of  his  way  to  Rome.  He  arrived 
at  Rhegium  over  againft  Sicily,  and,  embarking  . 
there  in  a  trading  veflel,  failed  to  Puteoli :  from 
that  place  he  purfued  his  journey  with  all  poflible 
expedition,  and,  without  the  ceremony  of  an- 
nouncing his  arrival,  flew  to  Vefpafian*s  apart- 
ment, and,  throwing  his  arms  around  his  neck, 
exclaimed^  '•  I  am  comej  my  father ;  your  fon  is 
*'  come." 

The  fenate  had  decreed  a  triumph  for  the  em- 
peror, and  another  for  Titus.     Vefpafiau  chofe 
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APPENDIX  to  wait,  till  b,e  had  a  partner  to  enjoy  the  glory 
of  the  day.  They  both  entered  Ron:;  in  the  lame 
triumphal  ca,r.  The  pomp  and  magnificence  dif- 
played  on  the  occafion  exceeded  all  former  fplen- 
.  dour.  Th.e  fpoik  of  war,  the  wealth  of  conquer- 
ed nations,  th,e  wonders  of  art,  and  the  riches  of 
Egypt  as  w^l]  as  Jerufeleni,  prefented  a  fpe<5lacle 
that  dazzled  the  eye,  and  filled  the  fpe6:ators 
.  with  delight  and  wonder.  The  colours  and  en- 
figns  exhibited  a  lively  reprefentatioa  of  the  J.ew- 
ifh,  \vax  ;  the  battles  that  were  fought ;  the  cities 
that  were  ftormed  ;  the  towers  and  temples  that 
were  \yrapt  in.  ftaijies ;  all,  were  drawn  with,  art, 
and  decorated  with  the  riched  colouring.  The 
prlfoners  of  war  formed  a  long  proceflion.  Si- 
mon \ya^  diflinguifjied  from  the  refl.  The  well- 
knpAya  ferocity  of  hjs-  characber  attracted  the  alj-. 
tention  of  tlie  multitude,  and  fixed  all  eyes  upon 
him.  He  walked  with  abated  pride,  but  the 
traces  of  guilt  anfi  cruelty  w;ere  ftill  vifible  in. 
every  feature.  The  triumph  flopped  at  the  ca- 
pital. Sii>iou  was.  feized  and  dragged  to  execu- 
tioi>,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  ;  there  to  pay  the  for- 
feit of.  his  crimes,  and  fall  a  viftim  to  his  coun- 
tryn)en,  vy;ho^i  his  atrocious  deeds  had  ruined. 

XX,i.  It;  is  not  thedefign  of  this  abridgment 
to  detail  the  hiftory  of  Vefpafian's  reign.     It  will 
A.  D.    be.fufliciciit  to  obferve,  that  he  clofed  the  Temple 
7^*      of  Janus,  having  fettled  a  profound  peace  through- 
out the  Roman  world.     He  and  Titus  were  joint 
confuls  in  the  year  of  Rome  825;  Vefpafian  for  the 
fourth  time  ;  Titus  the  fecond.     Their  firfl  care 
was  to  allay  the  fpirit  of  party  and  fadion,  which 
had  embittered  the  minds  of  rnen  in  the  diflracli- 
ons  of  the  civil  war  ;  to  reform  the  manners,  give, 
energy  to  the  laws,  and  teach  the  military  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  civil  authority.     The  records  of  the  old 
republic,  and  all  the  valuable  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, 
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tiqulty,  had  periflied  in  the  flames  of  the  capltol :  appendix 
iiot  lefs  than  three  thoufand  brazen  tablets^  on  ^  ^  °_   _ 
-which  were  engraved  the   decrees  of  the  fenate,        y 
and  the  afts  of  the  people,  were  deftroyed  in  tha,!  \„.->^J,..^ 
dreadful  conflagration.  To  repair  the  lofs  as  ^ell  A.  U.  C. 
as  might  be,  Vefpafian  ordered  diligent  fearch  to       ^2^. 
be  made  in  every  quarter  for  the  copies  that  were 
known  to  exift  ;  and,  after  due  exaniination,  he 
depofited  the  fame  in  the  public  archives. ,    He  re- 
built the  capitol  ;  promoted  arts  and  fciences ; 
encouraged  men  of  genius  fa  J  ;  and,  though  his 
avarice,  in  many  inftances,  was  little  fliort  of  rapa- 
city, he  fpared  no  expence  to  refliore  the  buildings 
which  had  been  defl:royed  by  Nero's  fire,  and,  in 
general,  to  improve  and  adorn  the  city. 

Thefe  were  imperial  works,  of  the  highefl:  ad- 
vantage to  the  people,  and  all  carried  on  with  vi- 
gour, that  did  honour  to  a  patriot  prince.  It  mud 
not  be  diffembled,  that,  amidfl:  his  public  cares, 
his  private  conduft  was  not  without  a  (tain.  His 
amorous  paflions  were  not  fubdued  by  acre.  A 
courtefan,  of  the  name  of  Ccsnis  (^),  hud  won  his 
affeftions,  before  he  married  Flavia  Domitilla  ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  flie  was  able  to  al- 
lure him  back  to  her  embraces.  Her  influence 
was  fuch,  that  Ihe  lived  in  all  the  ftate  and  gran- 
deur of  an  emprefs.  She  difpofed  of  all  favours ; 
granted  the  government  of  provinces  :  and  accu- 
mulated enormous  wealth  without  any  fcruple 
about  the  rneans.  This,  beyond  all  queilion, 
was  a  blemifh  in  the  character  of  Vefpafian ;  but, 
happily,  he  was  delivered  from  the  difgrace  and 
obloquy,  occafioned  by  his  being  the  dupe  of  love 
in  the  decline  of  life.  Csnis  died  in  the  year  of 
Rome  827  ^  and  from  that  time,  the  money  that 
was  drained  by  hard  exactions  from  the  provinces, 
was,  without  referve,  laid  out  for  the  ufe  and  or- 
nament of  the  city. 

I'f 
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APPENDIX      If  Titus,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  gav^i 
TO       a  loofc  to  love, it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  that 
he  thought  youth  the  feafon  of  pleafure  and  gay 
_  enjoyments.     His  paffions  broke  out  without  re- 
A.  U.  C.  flraint.     He  paflfed  the  night   in  joy  and  revelry 
825.     with  a  band  of  dilTolute   companions,  infomuch 
•^'  ^'    that  the  people  began  to  dread  a  return  of  all  the 
^^*      vices  of  Nero's  reign.  Queen  Berenice,  whom  he 
faw  in  Paleftine,  and  was  then  enamoured  of  her 
beauty,  lived  with  him  at  Rome  in  the  greateft 
fplendour.     A    report   prevailed,   that    he   had 
bound  himfelf  to  her  by  a  promife  of  marriage. 
This  filled  the  city  with  difcontent   and  popular 
clamour.     The  public  voice  was  loud  againft  fo 
clofe  a  connexion  between  the  emperor's  fon  and 
a  princefs  of  the  Jewi{h  nation.     Titus,  at  length, 
faw  the  current  of  popular  prejudice,  and   wifely 
refolved  to  facrifice  his  private  pleafures  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  ftate.     Berenice  returned  to  her  own 
country.    They  parted  with  mutual   reluftance, 
'     or,  as  Suetonius  exprefles  it,  with  fomething  like 
the  elegant  brevity  of  Tacitus,  Berenicem  ah  urbe 
dimifit  invitiis   invitam  (^).     The    virtues  which 
made  him  afterwards  the  delight  of  human  kind, 
refumed  their   influence,   and,  from   that  time, 
infpired  all  his  adlions. 

XXII.  In  the  courfe  of  Vefpafian's  reign,  two 
iranfa£lions  occurred,  which,  it  mufl  be  acknow- 
ledged, have  left  a  ftain  upon  his  memory.  Of 
thefe  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort  detail. 
The  firft  was  the  death  of  Helvidius  Prifcus,  who 
has  been  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  That  ex- 
cellent man  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  enemies,  and, 
perhaps,  to  his  own  intemperate  conduft.  Ini- 
tiated early  in  the  doftrines  of  the  ftoic  fchool, 
and  confirmed  in  the  pride  of  virtue  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Partus  Thrafea,  his  father-in-law,  he  faw 
the  arts  by  which  Vefpafian,  notwithftanding  the 

rigour 
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not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  Hberty  was  more  in  dan-      to 
ger  from  the  artifices  of  the  new  family,   than  BOOK 
from  the  vices  of  former  emperors.     In  the  fenate      ^' 
he  fpoke   his  mind    with    unbounded   freedom,  a*"?]"^ 
Vefpafian  bore  his  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of    '825. 
government    with   patience,   and    filent  dignity.    A.  D. 
He  knew  the  virtues  of  the  man,  and  retained  a      72- 
due  efte€m  for  the  memory  of  Thrafea.    Willing, 
on  that  account,  to  live  on  terms  with  Helvidius, 
he  adyifed  him  to  be,  for  the  future,  a  filent  fena- 
tor.     The  pride  of  a  ftoic  fpurned  at  the  advice. 
Paflive  obedience  was  fo  repugnant  to  his  princi- 
ples, that  he  flood  more  firm  in  oppofition.  -  Mu- 
cianus  and  Eprius    Marcellus,  who   were  the  fa- 
vourite minifters  of  the  emperor,  were  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  it  is  probable  that,   by  their  advice, 
Vefpafian  was  at  length  induced  to    let  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fenate  take  their  courfe.     Helvi- 
dius was  arraigned  by  the  fathers,  and  ordered  in- 
to cuflody.     He  was  foon  after  banifhed,  and,  in 
confequence  of  an  order  difpatched  from  Rome, 
put  to  death.    It  is  laid  (a)  that  Vefpafian  relent- 
ed, and  fent  a  fpecial  meifenger  to  refpite  execu- 
tion ;  but  the  blow  was  flruck.     Helvidius  was, 
beyond    all  queflion,  a   determined   republican. 
His  own  imprudence  provoked  his  fate  ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  is    what    Tacitus   had    in    contempla- 
tion (b)^  when  he  places  the  moderation  of  Agri- 
cola  in  contrafl  to  the  violent  fpirit   of  others, 
who  rufh  on  certain  deflruction,  without  being 
by  their  death  of  fervice  to  the  public. 

XXIII.  The  cafe  of  Eponina  was  an  inftance  of 
extreme  rigour,  or  rather  cruelty.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Julius  Sabinus,  a  leading  chief  among  the 
Lingones.  This  man,  Tacitus  has  told  us  (a )-, 
had  the  vanity  to  derive  his  pedigree  from  Julius 
C^far,  who,  he  faid,  during  his  wars  in  Gaul, was 

ftruck 
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APPENDIX  fti^uck  with  the  beauty  of  his  grandmother,  and 
TO       alleviated   the  toils  of  the  campaign  in  her  em- 
^^^^  braces.     Ambitious,  bold,  and  enterprilmg,   he 
^^^^*^^^  kindled  the  flame  of  rebellion  among  his  country- 
A.  U.  C.  nien,  and,  having  refolyed  to  (hake  off  the  Romaic 
825.      yoke,  marched  at  the  hesd   of  a  numerous  army 
A.  D.     into  the  territory  of  the  Seqyani,  a  people  in  alii- 
'7":°       ance  with  Rome.     This  was  A.  U.  C.  823.     He 
hazarded  a  battle,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
{laughter.     His  ralh-levied   numbers  were  either 
cut  to   pieces,  or  put   to  flight.     He   himfelf  ef- 
caped  the  general  carnage.     He  fled  for  fhelter 
to  an  obfcure  cottage  ;  and,    in  order  to  propa- 
gate a  report  that  he  deftroyed  himfelf,  fet  fire  to 
his  lurking-place.     By  what  artful  ftratagems  he 
"Vvas    able  to  conceal  himfelf  in  caves  and  dens, 
and,  by  the  aflifl:ance  of  the  faithful  Eponina,  to 
prolong  his  life  for  nine  years  afterwards,  cannot 
now   be   known   from   Tacitus.      The   j^ccount 
which  the   great  hiftorian  promifed,  has  perilhed 
•vvith  the   narrative   of  Vefpafian's   reign.     Plu- 
tarch (b)  relates  the  ftory  as  a  proof  of  conjugaj 
fidelity.     From  that  writer  the  following  particu- 
lars may  be  gleaned  :  Two  faithful  tveedmen  at- 
tended Sabinus   to    his   cavern  ;  one    of  them, 
Martialis  by  name,  returned  to  Eponina  with  a 
feigned  account  of  her  huiband's  death.     His  bo- 
dy, ihe  was  made  to  believe,  v.  as  confuraed  in  the 
flames.     In  the  vehemence  of  her  grief  flie  gave 
credit  to  the  flory.     In  a  few  days    (he  received 
intelligence  by  the  fame  rneflenger,  that  her  haf- 
band  was  fafe  in  his  lurking-place.     She  conti- 
-  nued  during  the  refl:  of  the  day  to  a£t  all  the  exte- 
riors of  grief,  with  joy  at  her  heart,  but  fupprefled 
with  care.     In  the  dead  of  night  fhe  vifited  Sabi- 
nus, and  in  his  arms  indulged  the  tranfports  of 
her  foul.     Before  the  dawn  of  day  fhe  returned 

to 
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to  her  ovvft  houfe,  and,  for  the  fpace    of  feven  appendix: 
months,  repeated  her  clandeftine  vifits,  fupplying       t  o 
her  hufband's  wants,  and  foftening  all  his  cares.  ■  ^^  ^ 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Ihe  conceived  hopes  qf  ^,^„.^l,i^ 
obtaining    a  free  pardon  ;  and  having  difguifed  A.  U.  C 
her  hufband  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  a  de-     825. 
teclion  impoffible,  Ihe  accompanied  him  on  a  long    ^'  -^* 
and  painful  journey  to    Rome.     Finding  there,       '^^° 
that    fhe    had    been    deceived    with    vifionary 
fchemes,  fhe  marched  back  with    Sabinus,  and 
lived  with'him  in  his  den  for  nine  years  longer. 
Mutual  love  was  their  only  comfort.     Her  tender 
affeftion  fweetened  the  anxieties  of  her  hufbandj 
and  the  birth  of  two  fons  was  afource  of  pleafure, 
even  in  diitrefs  and  mifery.    In  the  year  of  Rome 
1831,  they  were  both  difcovered,    and  in  chains 
conveyed  to  Rome.     Vefpafian  forgot  his  ufual 
clemency.     Sabinus  was  condemned,  and  hurried 
to  execution.    Eponina   was   determined   not  to 
furvive  her  hufband.     She  changed  her  fuppli- 
cating  tone,  and,  with  a  fpirit  unconquered  even 
in  ruin,  addreifed  Vefpafian  :  "  Death,  fhe  faid, 
f  has  no  terror  for  me.     I  have  lived  happier  un- 
"  der  ground,  than  you  upon  your  throne.     Bid 
^'  your  affalTms  ftrike  their  blow  :  with  joy  I  leave 
"  a  world,  in  which  you  can  play  the  tyrant." 

She  was  ordered  for  execution,  Plutarch  con- 
cludes with  faying,  that  during  Vefpafian's  reign 
there  was  nothing  to  match  the  horror  of  this 
atrocious  deed  ;  for  which  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  fell  upon  Vefpafian,  and,  in  a  Ihort  time  af- 
ter, wrought  the  extirpation  ol  his  whole  family. 

Vefpafian  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
A.  U.  C.  832,  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
after  reigning  ten  years.  Titus  died  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  September,  x\.  U.  C.  834,  in  theforty- 
firfl:  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  two  years 
and  fomewhat  more  than  two  months. 

Domitian 
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APPENDIX     Domitian  was  put  to  death  by  a  band  of  con- 

To      fpirators,  who  were  determined  to  deliver  the 

■^  ^_P     world  from  a  monfler,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Sep- 

.^^    '  ,  tember,  A.  U.  C.  849,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 

A.  U.  C  ^^^  ^g^»  ^^^^^  ^  reign  of  fifteen  years ;  a  large 

825.     portion  of  human  life,  as  Tacitus  obferves  (c),  in 

A.  D.    which  the  people  groaned  under  the  cruelty  of  an 

7^*      unrelenting  and  infatiate  tyrant. 
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SeBion  I. 

(a)  X  ACITUS  computes  820  years  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  to  the  end  of  Nero,  when  the  following 
Hiftory  begins.  The  battle  of  Aftium  was  in  the  year 
of  Rome  723  ;  from  that  time  the  reigns  of  Auguftus 
and  the  fucceeding  emperors  form  a  period  of  98  years 
to  the  end  of  Nero,  who  died  A.  U.  C.  821. 

[b)  The  hiftory  of  Rome  to  the  end  of  the  republic, 
is  emphatically  called  by  Tacitus  the  hiftory  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  From  the  battle  of  Aftium,  it  is  properly 
the  hiftory  of  the  emperors. 

{c)  Tacitus  was,  probably,  raifed  to  the  office  of 
quseftor  by  Vefpalian,  and  perhaps  to  the  fenatoriaa 
rank.  Under  Titus  he  advanced,  in  the  regular  grada- 
tion of  the  magiftracy,  to  the  functions  either  of  tribune 
or  aedile ;  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian  he  was  one  of 
the  quindecimviral  college,  as  v/ell  as  prsetor.  See  An- 
nals, xi.  L  II. 

{d)  It  is  evident  from  this  paffage  that  Tacitus  pub- 
liihed  his  Hiftory  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  fince  Nerva  is 

called 
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called  the  Deified  Nerva,  and  the  apotheofis  of  the  eni" 
perors  was  always  after  their  death.  Nerva  began  his 
reign  A.  U.  C.  849,  and  died  in  the  year  85  ij  when 
Trajan  fucceeded  by  adoption. 

SeBian  II. 

{a)  The  hiftory  included  the  whole  time  from  the  firfl 
of  Galba  to  the  alVafllnation  of  Domitian  j  and,  for  that 
reafon,  fome  of  the  commentators  are  of  opinion  that 
the  four  princes  put  to  the  fword,  are  Galba,  Otho, 
Vitellius,  and  Domitian.  Others,  obferVing  that  the 
whole  of  Domitian's  reign  is  loft,  adapt  their  notions  to 
the  prefent  ftate  of  our  author's  work,  and  reckon  Pifo, 
who  was  adopted  by  Galba,  one  of  the  four  murdered 
princes. 

[b)  The  infurredlion  againft  Galba  was  an  aift  of  fud- 
den  violence  ;  foon  begun  and  ended.  The  three  civil 
wars  were  as  follows:  i.  Otho  and  Vitellius:  2.  Vitel- 
lius and  Vefpafian  :  3.  Lucius  Antonius  and  Domitian, 
A.  U.  C.  845.  The  account  of  this  laft  war  is  loft. 
All  that  can  be  colle£led  at  prefent  is,  that  Antonius, 
who  commanded  the  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  form- 
ed a  league  with  fome  of  the  German  nations,  and 
declared  war  againft  Domitian.  He  hazarded  a  battle  with 
Lucius  Maximus,  and  met  with  a  total  overthrow.  He 
was  flain  in  the  engagement.  Suet,  in  Domitian,  f.  vi. 
The  foreign  wars  that  diftradled  the  empire,  during  the 
rage  of  civil  commotions,  were,  one  in  Judaea,  and  the 
other  with  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief. 

(r)  Britain  was  finally  fubdued  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian. See  the  Life  of  Agricola.  It  was  afterwards  ne- 
glecfted  and  almoft  loft. 

(jd)  For  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Suevians,  fee  the  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

(f)  For  more  of  the  pretended  Nero,  fee  Hift.  ii.  f.  8. 
The  Parthians  were  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  in 
favour  of  another  impoftor,  who  took  the  name  of  Nero 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  U.  C.  834,  and  afterwards  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  A.  U.  841. 

(/")  The  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  eruption  of  the  lava  of  Mount  Vefuvius, 
in  the  beginning  of  Titus's  reign,  A.  U.  C.  832. 

[g)  Sec  the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol,  Hift.  iii.  f.  67 
and  71. 

(h)  Collec- 
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{h)  Colle£lors  of  the  imperial  revenue  were  inftitut- 
cd  by  the  emperors,  in  order  to  entrench  on  the  power 
of  the  proconfuls,  who  were  the  proper  officers  in  all 
the  provinces  that  remained  under  the  authority  of  the 
fenate.  Informers  were  raifed  to  the  office  of  imperial 
procurators,  and  obtained  weight  and  influence  in  the 
cabinet.     Adepti  procurationes  et  interiorem  potentiam. 

(i)  The  treachery  of  friends  was  the  fcourge  and  pefl: 
of  fociety  for  feveral  years.  Trajan  reprelTed  the  mif- 
chief.  See  his  praife  for  that  public  benefit  in  Pliny's 
Panegyric,  f.  42.  Reddita  eji  amicisjides,  liberis  pietasy 
ohfequium  fervis. 

Se^ion   III. 

(a)  Some  of  the  commentators  have  objedled  to  the 
fentiment  exprefled  by  Tacitus  in  this  place.  Brotier 
calls  it  Atrox  fententia.  But  what  is  the  fair  conftruftion  ? 
It  is  this  :  The  crimes  of  the  Roman  people  were  fuch, 
that  they  could'  no  longer  expert  the  proteftion  of  the 
gods.  They  had  drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 
Lucan  has  a  fimilar  fentiment : 

Felix  Roma  quidem,  civefque  habitura  beatos, 
Si  Libertatis  fuperis  tarn  cura  fuiflet, 
Quam  vindidta  placet. 

Pharsal.  lib.  iv.  ver.  107. 

See  Cicero  to  the  fame  effeft,  De  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  iii. 
f.  32. 

Se^ion  IV. 
{a)  Galba,  who  was  not  arrived  from  Spain. 

Se^ion  V. 

{a)  The  pr^torian  guards  had  fliewn  themfelvcs,  at 
all  times,  firmly  attached  to  the  C?efarean  family. 

{b)  For  an  account  of  Nymphidius  and  his  rafli  ambi- 
tion, fee  the  Appendix  to  the  Sixteenth  Book  of  the 
Annals. 

(r)  The  rigour,  with  which  Galba  fupported  and  en- 
forced military  difcipline,  is  dated  by  Suetonius,  in 
Galba,  f.vi. 

SeBion 
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Seaion  VI. 

(a)  For  Titus  Vinius  and  Cornelius  Laco,  fee  the 
Appendix  to  the  Sixteenth  Book  of  the  Annals. 

(b)  For  Gaiba's  journey  from  Spain,  the  fate  of  Cin- 
gonius  Varro,  and  Petronius  Turpilianus^  fee  Appendix 
to  Annals,  xvi ;  and  this  book,  f.  xxxvii. 

(c)  See  alfo,  in  the  fame  Appendix,  an  account  of  the 
flaughter  committed  near  the  gates  of  Rome  by  Gaiba's 
order  •,  and  this  book,  f.  xxxvri. 

(d)  iSfero  had  formed  a  new  legion  compofed  of  men 
draughted  from  the  marines.     See  this  book,  f.  xxxi. 

(e)  The  forces  from  Britain  and  Germany,  which 
Nero  had  fent  forward  on  a  wild  expedition  to  the  ftraits" 
of  the  Cafpian  Sea>  were  all  recalled  to  quell  the  infur= 
redliion  of  Vindex  in  Gaul. 

if)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

(g)  For  the  rebellion  in  Gaul,  excited  by  the  entef- 
prifing  fpirit  and  undaunted  courage  of  Vindex,  fee 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

Seaion  vir. 

[a)  The  murder  of  Fonteius  Capito  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  of  Clodius  Macer  in  Africa,  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

(h)  Galba,  at  his  elevation  to  the  Imperial  dignity^ 
was  feventy-tliree  years  old.  See  the  Appendix  to 
Annals,  xvi. 

Seaion  VIII. 

(a)  CIuvlus  Rufus  was  a  writer  of  hlftory.  Pliny  the 
younger  fays,  he  told  his  friend  Verginius,  If  you  meet 
with  any  thing  in  my  Hiltory  that  gives  you  otFence,  you 
will  be  fo  good  as  to  remember,  that  Hiftory  mufl:  not 
betray  the  caufe  of  Truth.  You  know,  replied  Vergi- 
nius, that  whatever  I  have  done,  it  has  been  ever  my 
wilh  to  have  all  my  aftions  faithfully  related  by  fuch  a 
writer  as  yourfelf.     Pliny,  lib.  ix.  epilt.  rp. 

[h)  The  people  of  Gaul,  who  ftood  for  Vindex,  were 
the  Sequani,  the  -^dui,  and  the  Arverni ;  for  whom  fee 
the  Geographical  Table.  The  flates,  that  lay  near  the 
legions  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  were  the  Lin- 
gones  and  the  Rerai.     See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  The 
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(c)  The  German  armies  obtained  a  complete  viaory 
over  Vindex  at  Vefontium.  See  the  Appendix  to  An- 
nals, xvi. 

{d)  Verginius  commanded  the  legions  on  the  Upper 
Rhine.  For  an  account  of  him  and  his  condu£l  fee  the 
Appendix  to  the  Annals,  xvi.  f.  xii.  When  he  was  re- 
called by  Galba,  Hordeonius  Flaccus  fusceeded  to  the 
command. 

SeBion  IX. 

(a)  This  was  Vitellius,  whom  in  the  fequel  we  fhali 
fee  emperor  of  Rome.  Galba  fent  him  to  command  on 
the  Lower  Rhine,  while  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  a  man  in 
years,  and  greatly  afflided  with  the  gout,  was  likely  to 
remain  inaftive  in  the  province  of  Upper  Germany. 
See  Suet,  in  Vitellio,  f.  7. 

(^)  The  fhort  reflexion  of  Tacitus  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Vitellius,  is  underftood  two  different  ways  by  the 
commentators.  According  to  fome,  the  true  reading  is, 
Idfatis  videbatury  That  by  Galba  was  thought  fufBcient  \ 
according  to  others,  Idfatis  vidcbatury  The  fates  ordain- 
ed it.  The  lafl:  is  in  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  and  there- 
fore adopted  in  the  tranflation. 

Sexton  X. 
(a)  See  the  Hiftory,  book  ii.  f.  i. 

SeBion  XL 

[a)  It  has  been  mentioned  in  former  notes,  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  Auguftus  to  keep  the  management  of 
iEgypt,  the  great  corn-market  of  Rome,  in  his  own 
hands.  The  expreffion  of  Tacitus  is  remarkable ;  domi 
retifiere^  to  referve  the  adminiftration  for  his  own  cabinet 
council.     See  Annals,  ii.  f.  ^^. 

{b)  Tiberius  Alexander  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of 
^gypt  \  but,  to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  governor, 
he  was  made  a  Roman  knight.  He  was  probably  the 
fame  perfon  who  is  mentioned.  Annals,  xv.  f.  28. 

(c)  For  Mauritania,  Rsetia,  Noricum,  and  Thracia, 
fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  XII. 

(^)  Belgic   Gaul  began  from  the  Scheld    (UEfcaut) 

and  extended  to  the  river  Sequana  (the  Seine).     The  re- 

VoL.  III.  I  i  volt 
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volt  of  the  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine  is  related  by 
Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  i6. 

Seaicti  XIII. 

[a)  Icelus,  the  favourite  freedman,  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  xiii.  See 
Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  xxxiii.  f.  2. 

(Jb)  For  Otho's  connection  vi'ith  Poppsea,  fee  Annals, 
xiii.  f.  45  and  46. 

SeBion  XIV. 

[a)  Suetonius  fays,  Pifonem  Licinianum^  nohilem  egre" 
giumque  jiivetiem^  ac  ftbi  olim  prohati£tmum^  tejiainentoque 
femper  in  bona  et  nom^n   adfc'itumj  repente  t  media  fahitan- 

tium  turhd  apprekendity  Jiliumqiie  appellanSy  perdiixit  in 
cajiray  ac  pro  condone  adoptavit.  Suet,  in  Galba,  f.  17, 
According  to  this  account,  Galba  was  determined  in 
his  choice,  and  did  not  want  the  advice  of  Laco.  He 
adopted  Fifo  from  inclination,  propria  eleclione.  Plu- 
tarch, in  the  Life  of  Galba,  gives  the  fame  account. 
For  an  account  of  Pifo's  pedigree,  fee  Brotier,  410  edi- 
tion, vol.  iii.  page  365. 

Section  XV. 

(d^,  Romulus  clafied  the  citizens  of  Rome  in  thirty 
cur'uiSy  and  from  that  circumftance  the  Lex  Curiata 
took  its  name.  The  law  was  enadied  by  the  people  af- 
fembled  in  their  feveral  curias.     See  Annals,  xi.  f.  22. 

[b)  Pifo's  fatiier,  mother,  and  brother  were  put  to 
death  by  Claudius.  Another  brother  (the  confpiracy 
againft  Nero  being  detedfed)  opened  his  veino-  and  ble^ 
to  death      See  Annals,  r.v.  f.  ^g. 

St'clion  XVIIL 

(d)  'iliunder  and  lightning  were  always  confidered  by 
Vfhe  Romans  as  a  warning  not  to  tranfaft  public  buGnefs, 
7ove  ionantey  fid^urantCy  cotiiitia  popiiH  habere  nefas.  Ci- 
oero  De  Divinatione,  lib.  ii.  f.  18. 

(l)  According  to  a  military  cuiiom,  eftabliihed  in. 
an  early  period  of  the  commonwealth,  every  Roman 
foluicr  chofe  his  favourite  comrade,  and  by  that  tie  of 
friendlhip  all  v/eve  mutually  bound  to  fl^are  every  danger 
with  their  fellow?.  The  confequence  was,  that  a  war- 
like 
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like  fpirit  pervaded  the  whole  army*     See  Livy,  lib.  b, 
L  39. 

SeBion  XX. 
(a)  Sec  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  15. 

Sgahn  XXI. 

{a)  Se«  in  Suetonius  an  account  of  Otho's  circum- 
ftances,  and  his  expenfive  luxury.  Otho  did  not  fcruple 
to  fay,  that  nothing  fliovt  of  the  imperial  power  could 
fave  him  from  utter  ruin  :  and  whether  he  died  in  bat- 
tle, or  fell  a  vidlim  to  his  creditors,  was  inimaterlaL 
Nifi  pritjcipem  fe  Jiare  mn  pojfe  ;  nihUqtie  referred  ah  hojle  in 
acity  an  inforofub  creditor  thus  caderet^  Suet,  in  Otho,  f.  5. 
See  alfo  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Galba. 

{b)  Pifo  had  been  by  Nero  ordered  into  exile,  and 
might  probably  return  with  a  mind  exafperated,  and 
deep-fmothered  refentment,  according  to  the  verfes 
made  againft  Tiberius,  during  his  retreat  in  the  ifle  of 
Rhodes. 

Regnabit  fanguine  multo 

Ad  rcgnum  quifquis  venit  ab  exilio. 

Suet,  in  Tib.  f.  59. 

SeBion  XXII. 

(a)  The  charafter  of  Otho,  as  here  delineated  by  the 
unerring  pencil  of  Tacitus,  is  finely  copied  by  Corjieillc 
in  his  Tragedy,  entitled  Otho.  A  review  of  the  various 
paiTages,  which  are  tranfplanted  into  the  French  play, 
would  be  an  agreeable  amufement  to  every  reader  of  tafte, 
but  cannot  be  comprifed  within  the  limits  of  a  note.  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  ftate  what  Corneille  himfelf  has  faid  in 
the  preface  to  his  tragedy.  He  makes  it  his  boaft  that 
he  tranflated  as  much  as  he  poflibly  could  ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  malignant  critics  of  tliat  day  charged 
him  with  petty  larceny,  or  railed  at  him  with  virulence 
for  the  ufc  which  he  thought  propei*  to  make  of  a  great 
hiftorian.  Corneille's  Vv'ords  are  as  follows  :  Le  fujet  de 
cette  tragedie  eji  tire  de  Tacite^  qui  cot7imetice  fes  hijloires  par 
celle-ci.  Les  caraffe'res  de  ceux  que  fy  fais parler^  y  font 
les  merrns  que  chez  cet  incomparable  auieurf  qi4«  jai  traduit 
tdnt  qu'il  m^a  etepojphle, 

I  i  a  SeBion 
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Seaion  XXVII. 

[a)  The  place,  ca'led  Velabrum,  lay  between  the  Forum 
and  Mount  Palatine.  The  Millarium  atireum  was  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  Forum.  The  Temple  of  Saturn  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capltoline  Hill. 

{b)  See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Otho,  f.  6. 

Seciion  XXX. 

{a)  See  Juvenal's  defcription  of  Otho's  effeminacy, 
and  his  looking-glafs,  fat.  ii.  ver.  99. 

SeBion  XXXI. 

[a)  A  portico  huilt  by  Vipfanius  Agrippa  in  the  field 
of  Mars.     Horace  fays, 

Cum  bene  notum 

Porticus  Agrippae,  et  Via  tc  confpexerit  Appi. 

HoR.  lib.  i.  epifti.  6. 

Seaion  XXXV. 

(a)  Suetonius  fays,  Galba  put  on  his  breaft-plate,  ob- 
ferving,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  would  be  a  poor  de- 
fence againft  fo  many  fwords.  Life  of  Galba,  f.  19. 
Plutarch  relates  that  the  foldier,  being  afked  by  Galba, 
who  gave  him  orders,  had  the  fpirit  to  anfwcr,  **  My 
"   oath  and  my  duty." 

Seaion  XXXVI. 

(a)  in  every  Roman  camp  the  ftatue  of  the  emperor 
was  placed  in  the  tribunal,  at  the  head  quarters  of  the 
general.     See  Annals,  xv.  f.  29. 

(bj  The  form  of  the    military  oath  was  as  follows  : 
jfuratii  milites,  omnia  fe  Jlremie  faatiroSy  qua  preceperit 
imperator  i  nunquam  deferturos  nnlitian:,   nee  mortem   recu- 
faturos  pro  Romand  repiihlicd.     Vegetius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

Seaion  XXXVII. 

{n\  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvs. 

[b)  Polycletus,  Vatinius,  Helius,  and  Halotus  were  fa- 
vourite freedmen,  who  rofe  to  wealth  and  honours  in  the 
leign  of  Nero.  For  more  of  Halotus,  fee  Suet,  in  Gal- 
ba, f.  15. 

(f)  Vinius 
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{c)  Vinius  alone  bad  amafied  riches  enough  to  difcharge 
the  donative,  which  had  been  promifed  to  the  foldiers  by 
Nymphidius,  in  the  name  of  Galba,  but  which  was  ftill 
withheld.    See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

SeSfion  XLI. 

{a)  This  was  in  the  Forum,  near  the  Roftra.  It  has 
been  obferved  in  a  former  note,  that  the  Pulpit  of  Ha- 
rangues was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  fhips,  and 
thence  called  Rojira.  For  Galba's  death  and  funeral, 
fee  Suetonius  in  Galba,  f.  20. 

SeBion  XLII. 

{a)  Galba  laboured  under  the  weight  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  his  minifler,  Titus  Vinnius,  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  plot,  which  was  occafi- 
oned  by  his  own  init^uity. 

SeBion  XLIV. 

{a)  On  feeing  the  head  of  Galba,  Otho  cried  out,  This 
IS  nothing,  my  fellow  foldiers  :  bring  me  the  head  of  Pifo. 
See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

Seaion  XL VI. 

[a)  Flavius  Sabinus  had  been  appointed  prjefe(n:  of 
the  city  by  Nero.  The  foldiers  loved  the  vices  of  the 
former  reign,  and  for  that  reafon  continued  Sabinus  in 
the  fame  office.  For  more  of  Sabinus,  fee  Hiftory,  ii.  f. 
74  and  75  i  and  Suet,  in  Vefpafian,  f.  i. 

SeBion  XLVII. 

[a)  The  two  confuls,  Galba  and  Vinius,  being  cut  off, 
the  power  of  convening  the  I'enate  devolved  to  the  city 
prsetor.     See  Cicero's  Epiftles,  lib.  x.  epifl.  12. 

[b)  For  Verania,  the  wife  of  Pifo,  fee  Pliny  the  con- 
ful,  lib.  ii.  epift.  20. 

[c)  Crifpina,  the  daughter  of  Vinius,  bought  her  fa- 
ther's head  at  a  great  price  from  the  bands  of  aflaflins. 
Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

SeBion  XLVIII. 

[c)  Calvifius  Sabinus,  mentioned  in  this  place,  was 
probably  the  perfon,  who,  on  Caligula's  reign,  command- 
ed in  Pannonia,  and,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  com- 
pelled to  end  his  days,  A.  U.  C.  792.  His  wife  Cornelia, 

whom 
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whom  we  find  abandoned  to  her  libidinous  paffions,  al- 
moft  redeemed  her  chara(R;er  in  the  lad  a<ft  of  her  life. 
She  perifhed  with  her  hufband.  Seneca  talks  of  a  perfon 
of  the  name  of  Calvifius  Sabinus,  who,  he  fays,  did  not 
know  how  to  enjoy  his  fuccefs  in  the  world  with  mode- 
ration ;  but  whether  that  was  the  Sabinus  of  Tacitus  is 
uncertain.  Nunquani  vidi  hominem  heaium  indecetttitis^ 
Seneca,  epift.  xxvii. 

SeBion  L. 

{o)  The  battle  of  Pharfalia  was  A.  U.  C.  706  ;  that 
of  Mutina,  between  Marc  Antony  and  the  confuls  Hirti- 
us  and  Panfa,  711-,  of  Philippi,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
712  :  and  the  ficge  of  Perafia,  A.  U.  C.  714. 

(b)  Vefpafian,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  was  a  time- 
ferving  flatterer  ;  and,  being  afterwards  overwhelmed 
with  debts,  was  a  man  of  an  equivocal  charadler.  Sec 
Suet.  inVefpaf.  f.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Seclion  LI. 

{a)  For  the  revolt  of  Vindex,  and  the  overthrow  of 
his  army,  fee  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

ScSiion  LII. 
(a)  Sec  Suetonius,  in  Vitellio,  f.  7. 

SeBicn  LVI. 

(a)  For  Colonia  Agrippinenfis,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table, 

Seaion  LVII, 

{a)  The  firft  legion  was  probably  flationed  at  Bonna, 
,  Sec  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sefiion  LIX. 

_  (a)  For  the  legion  called  the  Italic,  fee  Hiilory, 
ii.  f.  9,  note  {c). 

(b)  The  Taurinian  fquadron  was  fo  called  from  the 
Taurini,  or  people  of  Turin.  See  the  Geographical  Ta- 
ble. 

SedUm 
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Seciion    LX. 

(a)  For  Trebellius  Maximus,  fee  Life  of  Agricola, 
1.   16. 

Seciion  LXI. 

(a)  The  vafl;  range  of  mountains  called  the  Alps,  fe- 
parating  Italy  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  were  divided  into 
feveral  parts,  which  have  their  dillindl  names,  fuch  as 
Cottian  Alps,  Penine  Alps,  &c.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 

SeBion  LXII. 

(a)  For  the  floth,  drunkennefs,  and  other  vices  of  Vi- 
tellius,  fee  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.   17. 

(b)  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.  8. 

S^Bion   LXIII. 

(a)  For  Divodurum,  and  the  Mediomatrici,  fee  the 
Geographical  Table. 

Seaioti  LXIV. 

(a)  The  original  fays,  in  civitate  Leucorum :  but  it 
fhould  be  remembered  that  civitas,  as  ufed  by  Tacitus 
and  other  Roman  writers,  generally  implies  a  ftate,  and 
not  a  city,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word.  For 
the  Leuci,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  See  this  book,  f.  59. 

(c)  This  cohort  was  ufually  quartered  at  Lyons.  See 
Annals,  iii.  f.  41. 

Section  LXV. 

(aj  For  the  animofity  that  fubfifted  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  and  the  city  of  Vienne,  fee  the 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi  j  and  for  Vienne,  fee  the  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

{bj  The  people  of  Lyons  waged  war  againft  Vindex, 
and  on  that  account  Galba  made  them  feel  his  refent- 
ment. 

Cc)  The  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  were  feparated 
by  the  river  Rhodanus  j  now  the  Rhone. 

(d)  The  people  of  Vienne  favoured  the  revolt  of  Vin- 
dex.    See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

Seciion 
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Seaioft    LXVI. 

Caj  Olive  branhces  and  facred  veftments  were  ufually 
dlfplayed  in  cafes  of  diftrefs,  when  the  conquered  fued 
for  mercy.  So  we  read  in  Livy  :  Ramos  olea  ac  vela- 
menta  fiippl'iciim  porr'igenies^  orare^  ut  reciperent fefe,  recep' 
iofqiie  tuiarentur.     Livy,  lib^  xxiv.  f.  30. 

ZeBlon  LXVII. 

(a)  The  territory  of  the  Heivetii  was  a  part  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  more  extenfive  than  what  is  now  called  Switzer- 
land. The  people  are  celebrated  by  Julius  Casfar  for 
their  military' virtue,  and  conftant  warfare  with  the 
Germans.  Heivetii  reliquos  Gallos  virtute  pracedunty 
quod  fere  quotidian!  s  pr^liis  cum  Germaiiis  coiitendant^  cum 
nut  fuis  Jinibus  eos  prohibent^  aut  ibfi  in  eorum  finibus  bellum 
genmt.     C?efar  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  f.  i. 

{b)  Brotier  fays,  this  place  was  called  in  ancient  in- 
fcriptions,  Refpublica  aquenfis,  on  account  of  the  falubrity 
of  the  waters.  He  fuppofes  it  to  be  what  is  now  called 
Bcdeny  in  the  territory  of  Switzerland. 

Seaion  LXVIIT. 

(a)  For  Mons  Vocetius,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
{b)  For  Aventicum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Scciion  LXX. 

[a)  The  a  fa  Sy/Iana  \v7\s  z  body  of  cavalry,  originally 
raifed  by  Sylla.  For  the  Padus  (now  the  Po)y  fee  the 
Geographical  Table. 

{b)  Vitellius  had  been  proconful  in  Africa,  where  he 
adminifleied  the  affairs  of  the  province  with  an  unble- 
mifhed  reputation.     Suetonius,  in  Vitell.  f.  5. 

(c)  For  the  municipal  cities  here  enumerated,  fee  the 
Geographical  Table. 

(d)  The  fquadron  of  horfe,  called  y4/a  Petrinay  had 
been  flationed  in  Cumberland,  as  appears  by  a  lapidary 
infcription  fet  forth  in  Cam.den's  Britannia. 

{e)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(/)  Penine  Alps  *,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.  The 
SubftgnaTius  Aliles,  mentioned  in  this  pafTage,  means  the 
fcldier  who  fought  under  the  colours,  Vexilloy  and  not 
under  the  Eagles.     The  auxiliaries,  the  veterans  detain- 

e4 
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ed  in  the  fervice,  and  the  men  draughted  from  the  le- 
gions, were  of  this  defcription. 

SeBion  LXXI. 

{a)  Otho,  to  appeafe  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  had 
thrown  Marius  Celfus  into  prifon.  At  that  time,  he 
could  inftigate  the  foldiers  to  perpetrate  any  atrocious 
deed,  but  to  command  them  to  forbear  was  not  in  his 
power.  Othoni  nondwn  aticior'itas  inerat  ad  pirohibendum 
Jcelus  }  jubere  jam  poterat.     See  this  book,  f.  xlv. 

SeBion  LXXII. 

{a)  Tigellinus  has  been  often  mentioned.  See  An- 
nals, xiv.  f.  57  ;  XV.  f.  37;  and  Appendix  to  Annals, 
xvi. 

[b\  For  Sinuefla,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  <56;  and  fee  the 
Geographical  Table. 

Zenion  LXXIII, 

{a)  For  Calvia  Crifpinilla,  fee  Appendix  to  Annals, 
xvi.  i  and  fee  Plutarch,  in  Galba. 

SeBion   LXXV. 
[a]  Suetonius,  in  Vitell.  f.  6. 

SeBion  LXXVII. 

(a)  The  number  of  Confuls,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
eventful  year,  was  fo  great,  that  it  will  not  be  ufelefs 
to  place  the  lift  in  one  view  before  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

A.  U.  C.  822.  Confuls. 

On  the  Kalends  of  January,  Hift.  C  Galba, 

i.  f.  I.  -  ^Vinius. 

Kalends  of  March,  Hift.  i.  ^Salvius  Otho, 

f.  77.         -  -  ^  Titianus  Otho. 

Kalends  of  May,  Hift.  i.  C  Verginius  Rufus, 

f.  77.  -         -        ^Pompeius  Vopifcus. 

Kalends  of  July,  Hift.  i.  C  Cselius  Sabinus, 

f.  77.  -  ^  Flavius  Sabinus. 

Kalends  of  Sept.  Hift.  i.  C  Arrius  Antoninus, 

f  77.  -  ^Marius  Celfus. 

Kalends  of  Nov.  Hift,  ii.  C  Fabius  Valens, 

f.  I.  -  ^  Alienus  Cjecina. 

Ciecina 
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Caecina  being  pronounced  a  traitor  by  the  fenate,  on  the 
day  before  the  Kalends  of  January,  A.  U.  C.  823,  the 
conful  for  a  fmgle  day,  being  the  laft  of  the  year,  was 
Rofius  Regulus.     Hifl-  iii.  f.  37. 

(^)  Arrius  Antonius,  who   appears  in  the   foregoing 

lift  of  the  confuls,  was  grandfather  to  Antoninus  Pius, 

the  upright  and  virtuous  emperor.     See  letters  to  him 

'  by  the  younger  Pliny,  lib.  iv.   epift.  3   and  1 8  ;    lib.  v. 

cpift.  10. 

(c)  For  Cadius  Rufus,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  22.  For 
Pedius  Bljefus,  fee  Annals,  xiv.  f.  1 8. 

Semon  LXXVIII. 

{a)  For  the  cities  of  Hifpalis  and  Emerita,  fee  the 
Geographical  Table. 

(i)  See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Otho,  f.  7. 

Se'aion  LXXXIV. 

{a)  This  rule  of  military  fubordination  ftamis  con- 
firmed by  experience  in  every  acre  and  country.  We 
read  in  Livy  a  fperxh  of  Paulus  ^iTilius  to  the  fame 
efFeft.  Unum  imperatcrem  in  exercitu  pr&mdere  et  confu- 
lere,  quid  agendum  Jity  debere,  nunc  per  fe,  nunc  cum  iis 
quos  advocaverit  in  conjili-im.  In  quo  exercitu^  milites^ 
conjul^  ci  imperator,  riimoribus  vu'gi  circutnagunturj  ibi 
nihil  Jalutqre  ejfe.     Livy,  lib.  xliv.  f.  34. 

SeBion  LXXXVL 

[a)  The  ille  in  the  Tiber,  now  called  Ifola  di  St. 
Bartolemeo. 

(b)  The  Sublician  Bridge,  fo  called,  becaufe  buih 
with  wood.  A  foundation  of  folid  marble  was  laid 
afterwards,  but  nothing  remains  at  prefent  but  the 
ruins. 

Seaion  Lxxxvn. 

{a)  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  24. 

Seaion  LXXXVIIL 
(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seaion  LXXXIX. 
(a)  Furius    Camillus    Scribonianus     commanded    in 
Dalmatia,  A.  U.  C.  795.     Being  a  man  of  enterprife 

and 
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and  bold  ambition,  he  induced  the  foldiers  to  fwear  fide- 
lity to  himfelf,  and  went  into  open  rebellion.  His  let- 
ters to  the  emperor  Claudius  were  written  in  a  tone  of 
menace,  requiring  him  to  abdicate,  and  live  a  private 
citizen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rebel  legions,  with  the 
verfatility  common  to  the  military  mind,  returned  to 
their  duty,  Scribonianus  fied  to  a  fmall  ifland  of  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  coaft  of  Illyricum,  and  there  was  feiz- 
ed,  and  put  to  death  by  Volaginius,  a  common  foldier, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  his  revolt.  Suetonius,  in  Claudio, 
f.  35.     See  Tacitus,  Hill.  ii.  f.  75. 

\b)  Numa,  the  founder  of  religious  ceremonies,  made 
the  Romans  believe,  that  as  long  as  they  preferved  the 
celeftial  arms,  called  Anciliay  which,  he  faid,  were  fent 
down  by  the  gods,  Rome  would  prove  invincible,  and 
triumph  over  all  her  enemies.  Accordingly  we  read  in 
Livy  the  proceflion  of  the  Salian  prieils,  on  ftated  days, 
attending  the  Ancilia  with  fong  and  dance  through  the 
ftreets  of  Rome.  Salios  coslejiia  armay  qua  Ancilia  appel- 
lantury  Jerre,  ac  per  iirhem  ire  canentes  carmina  cum  trl- 
ptidiisfolemnique  faltfftu  jujferat  Numa.  Livy,  lib.  i.  f,  20. 
This  inftitutjon  was  negledled  by  Otho.  Suetonius, 
LifeofOtho,  f.  8. 

SeSiion  XG. 

[a)  M.  Valerius  Trachalus  was  joint  conful  with  Si- 
lius  Italicus,  A.  U.  C.  821.  See  Appendix  to  Annals, 
XV  i. 

{b)  Otho  left  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  24th  day  of 
March,  as  appears  from  Suetonius,  who  mentions  his 
negleft  of  the  inftitutions  relating  to  the  Ancilia,  as  an 
inaufpicious  beginning  of  the  war.  Suetonius  adds, 
that  he  fet  out  on  the  day  when  all  who  paid  their  wor- 
Ihip  to  the  mother  of  the  gods  began  the  ufual  ceremo- 
nies. Now  that  day  was  the  9th  of  the  kalends  of  April, 
which  anfwers  to  the  24th  of  March.  See  Suetonius, 
LifeofOtho,  f.  8. 
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Seclion  I. 

{n)  X  ACITUS  fays  that  Fortune  was  then  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  new  Imperial  Houfe,  which  proved  to 
be  beneficial  and  difallrous  to  the  people,  and  alfo  to 
the  very  family  that  was  raifed  to  that  pre-eminence. 
This  is  perfe£lly  clear,  when  we  confider,  that  Rome 
was  happy  under  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  but  groaned  under 
Domitian,  till  the  tyrant  was  deftroyed,  and  the  Flavian 
line  was  extinguifhed. 

{b)  Titus,  at  this  time,  was  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  By  the  favour  of  NarciiTus,  to  whom  Vefpafian 
paid  his  court,  Titus  was  educated  in  the  palace  with 
Britannicus,  the  fon  of  Claudius.  The  prince,  then 
dellined  by  his  father  to  fucceed  to  the  empire,  was 
cut  off  by  the  villany  of  Nero  ;  and  Titus,  whofe  eleva- 
tion was  not  then  forefeen,  lived  to  be  the  delight  of 
the  Roman  people. 

[c)  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Narciflus,  the  favourite 
freedman,  confulted  a  fortune-teller  about  the  deftiny 
of  Britannicus :  the  anfwer  was  unfavourable  to  the 
young  prince,  but  afliired  Titus  that  he  was  born  to  the 
imperial  dignity.     Suetonius,  in  Tito,  f.  2. 

SeBion 
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Se&ioti  II. 

{a)  Berenice  was  fifter  to  Agrippa  II.  and  wife  of 
Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  in  Syria.  For  more  of  her, 
and  her  connexion  with  Titus,  fee  Appendix  to  Hift.  7. 
f.  21. 

[b)  When  Titus  no  longer  fails  along  the  coaft,  but 
puts  off  to  fea,  Tacitus  calls  it  a  bolder  voyage,  auden- 
tioribus  fpatiis  ;  an  expreflion,  which,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  navigation,  may  provoke  the  fmile  of  a  mariner.  The 
compafs  was  not  invented,  and  men  did  not  like  to  lofe 
fight  of  the  Ihorc. 

(c)  At  the  town  of  Paphos,  which  flood  on  the  weft- 
em  fide  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  a  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Venus,  thence  called  the  Paphian  Venus.  The  account 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  Tacitus  gives  us,  has 
been  condemned  by  fome  critics  as  an  idle  digreffion : 
but  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  hiilory  of  fuperftition 
was  not  uninterefting  to  the  Romans,  this  paffage  will 
not  be  thought  improper.  The  great  hiftorlan  has  been 
charged  with  irreligion  ;  but  the  attention  fhewn  on  this 
occafion,  and  many  others,  to  the  various  modes  of  wor- 
fhip,  may  ferve  to  vindicate  his  charadier. 

SeBion  III. 

{a)  Aerias  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  as 
the  founder  of  the  Paphian  temple  :  Annals,  iii.  f.  63. 
Tacitus  adds,  that  the  name  of  Jerias  was  applied  by 
many  to  the  goddefs  herfelf ;  and  accordingly,  Paufa- 
nias,  lib.  i.  cap.  14,  calls  her  o-j^anac. 

[h)  Cinyras  is  faid  by  Apollodorus  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Kings  of  Affyria. 

[c)  Thamiras  introduced  the  fcience  of  augury,  which 
was  founded  altogether  in  deceit  and  fraud.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  care  was  taken  to  keep  it  in  the  hands  of 
two  families,  that  the  fecret  of  the  art  might  not  tran- 
fpire. 

[d)  This  circumftance  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory.  Celebre  fanum  habet  Veneris  PaphoSy  in 
cujiis  qua7idam  aram  non  impluit.     Pliny,  lib.  ii.  f.  96. 

{e)  The  worfhip  paid  to  Venus,  as  the  parent  of  the 
whole  animal  creation,  was  of  ancient  date,  and  known 
for  ages  to  the  Affyrians.     The  rude  ftate  of  fculpture 
may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  reprefentation  of  the  god- 
defs. 
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defs,  as  defcribed  by  Tr.citus.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
makes  that  obfervation.  The  ftatuary,  he  fays,  had  not 
the  Ikill  to  give  the  elegance  of  fymmetry  and  propor- 
tion :  He  therefore  left  the  form  and  delicacy  of  Venus 
to  the  imagination.  As  Ovid  fays,  Ji  qua  latent^  meliom 
putat, 

^eBion  IV. 

(a)  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  Vefpafian  had  well  nigh  end- 
ed the  Jewifh  war.  Jerufalem  was  the  only  place  that 
held  out.  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  lo  ;  and 
the  Appendix  to  HiiL  v.  f.  3. 

^eBion  VT. 

(a)  The  Parthians  were  originally  a  people  from  Scy- 
thia  :  in  procefs  of  time,  when  their  empire  grew  in 
Itrength,  they  becaAie  the  grand  rivals  of  the  Romans. 
The  overthrow  of  CralTus  is  well  known.  Both  nations 
experienced  alternate  difafters  in  the  courfe  of  their 
various  wars.     See  Annals,  xv.  f.  24  and  27. 

(/>)  The  lafl  civil  war  was  that  between  Vindex  and 
Nero.     See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

(c)  It  will  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  (rate  the  names 
of  the  Roman  legions,  and  the  places  where  they  were 
ftationed.  A  fliort,  but  clear,  account  of  this  matter 
will  help  to  remove  the  difficulties,  which  might  other- 
wife  occur  in  the  fcquul  of  the  hiflory.  Brotier  has  per- 
formed this  ufeful  tailc  with  his  ufual  accuracy.  See 
quarto  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  408.  A  compendious  view 
of  wl;at  he  has  faid  on  the  fubjeil:  will,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
ceptable ;  as  it  will  Ihew  the  whole  (Irength  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  important  crifis  now  before  us. 

The  names  of  the  fcveral  legions  were  as  follow  : 

1.  Legio  Prima,  the  liill  legion, 

2.  Legio  Prima  Italica,  the  firft  Italic  legion,  raif- 
cd  by  Nero,  as  appears  in  Dio,  lib.  Iv, 

3.  Legio  Prima  Adjutrix,  an  additional  legion, 
according  to  Dio,  raifed  by  Nero  from  the  marines, 
and,  for  that  reafon,  called  Legio  Prima  Adjutrix  Claf- 

ficorutii. 

4.  Legio  Secunda,  the  fecond  legion. 

<;.  Legio  Secunda  Adjutrix,  raifed  by  Vefpafian 
tluring  the  war  with  Vitellius. 

6.  Legio 
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6.  Legio  Tertia,  the  third  legion  j  ftationed  in 
Syria. 

7.  Legio  Tertia  ;  another,  called  alfo  the  third,  in 
^gypt. 

8.  Legio  Tertia  •,  another,  ftationed  in  Africa. 

9.  Legio  Quart  a,  the  fourth  legion,  called,  to  dif- 
tinguifli  it  from  another  fourth  legion,  Legio  ^tarta 
JMacedonica. 

10.  Legio  Quarta,  another  fourth  legion,  called, 
for  the  fake  of  dillin£licn,  Legio  ^tarta  Scythica, 

1 1.  Legio  Quinta,  the  fifth  legion. 

12.  Legio  Quinta  Macedonica,  the  fifth  legion, 
called  the  Macedonian. 

13.  Legio  Sexta,  the  fixth  legion,  fometimes  called 
Legio  Sexta  ViBrix. 

14.  Legio  Sexta  Ferrata  ;  another  fixth  legion, 
with  the  addition  of  Ferratoy  to  diftinguifii  it  from  the 
former. 

15.  Legio  Septima  Claudiana,  the  feventh,  called 
alfo  the  Claiidlan. 

16.  Legio  Septima  Galbiana,  the  feventh,  called 
the  Galbian. 

17.  Legio  Octava,  the  eighth  legion,  fometimes  cal- 
led Invicia. 

1 8.  Legio  Nona,  the  ninth  legion ;  fometimes  cal- 
led Geminay  becaufe  it  was  one  legion  formed  out  of 
two. 

19.  Legio  Decima,  the  tenth  legion,  quartered  in 
Spain. 

20.  Legio  Decima,  another  tenth  legion,  quartered 
in  Judxa. 

21.  Legio  Undecima,  the  eleventh  legion,  fome- 
dmes  with  the  additional  title  of  Claudiana. 

22.  Legio  DuoDECiMA,  the  twelfth  legion,  fometimes 
called  Legio  Daodcciina  Fuhnmea. 

23.  Legio  Tertia  Decima,  the  thirteenth  legion, 
called  alfo  Gemina,  becaufe  compofed  of  two  united  into 
one.     Legio  Quarta  Decima,  the  fourteenth  legion. 

24.  Legio  Quinta  Decima,  the  fifteenth  legion, 
ftationed  in  the  Lower  Germany. 

25.  Legio  Quinta  Decijja,  another  fifteenth  le- 
gion, quartered  in  Judara,  fometimes  called  Legio  ^mita 
Djiims  Apollinaris. 

26.  Legio 
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26.  Legio  Sexta  Dfcima,  the  fixteenth  legion. 

27.  Legio  Septima  Decimaj  the  feventeenth  legion, 
thought  to  be  one  of  thofe  that  fufFered  in  the  flaughter 
of  Varus. 

28.  Legio  Duodevicessima,  the  eighteenth  legion, 
another  of  the  legions  under  Varus. 

29.  Legio  Undevicessima,  the  nineteenth  legion, 
another  legion  under  Varus. 

30.  Legio  Vicessima,  the  twentieth  legion,  called 
by  Dio  Valeria  Viclrix. 

31.  Legio  Una-et-vicessima,  the  twenty-firft  le- 
gion, fometimes  with  the  addition  of  Rapax. 

32.  Legio  Ddo-et-vicessima,  the  twenty-fecond  le- 
gion, ftationed  in  Germany. 

33.  Legio Duo-et-vicessima,  another  twenty-fecond 
legion,  quartered  in  ^gypt. 

34.  Legio  e  Classicis,  a  legion  formed  out  of  the 
marine  foldiers  by  Vitellius  in  his  laft  diftrefs,  but  foon 
received  into  Vefpafian's  party,  and  never  more  diflin- 
guiflied. 

Such  were  the  names  of  the  legions  that  occur  in 
Tacitus.  If,  from  the  whole  number,  we  deduft  the 
feventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  which  were 
all  cut  off  under  Varus,  and  alfo  the  laft  formed  out  of 
the  marines  by  Vitellius,  and  heard  of  no  more,  it  will 
appear  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  wars,  the 
military  eftablifliment,  exclufivc  of  the  forces  in  Italy, 
confifted  of  Thirty  Legions.  Their  ftations  were  as 
follows : 

/;/  Britain^ 
The  Second,  Ninth,  Twentieth. 

///  Spain. 
The  Firft  Adjutrix,  the  Sixth,  the  Tenth. 

/;;  GauL 
The  Firft  Italic. 

In   Lower  Germatiy. 
The  Firft,  Fifth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth. 

In  Upper  Germatiy. 
The  Fourth,  Twenty-firft,  Twenty-fecond. 

///  Puiifionia, 
The  Seventh  Galbiaji,  the  Thirteenth. 

In 
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In  Dalmatia. 
The  Eleventh,  the  1^'ourteenth. 

In  Mafia. 
The  Seventh  Claudian,  the  Eighth. 

In  Syria. 
The  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth,  Twelfth. 

In  Judixa. 
The  Fifth,  Tenth,  Fifteenth, 

In  ^gypt. 
The  Third,  the  Twenty-fecond. 

In  Africa. 
The  Third. 

That  fo  fmall  a  number  of  legions  fhould  be  able,  liot 
only  to  conquer,  but  to  keep  in  fubjedlion  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  Roman  world,  might  be  matter  of  wonder, 
if  we  did  not  know  the  wifdom  with  which  the  legions 
were  eftablifhed,  and  the  military  difcipline  that  was, 
for  a  number  of  ages,  ftri£lly  maintained  throughout 
the  Roman  armies.  Brotier  cbferveS)  that  Marfhal 
Saxe,  whofe  extraordinary  genius  and  great  experience 
are  univerfally  known,  was  of  opinion  that  France  would 
do  well  to  adopt  the  fyftem  of  the  Roman  legions,  and 
new-model  her  armies  on  that  admirable  plan  of  difci- 
pline. See  Memoires  fur  P  Infanterie^  ou  Traite  des  Le- 
gions,  fuivant  rexemple  des  anciens  Ro7nains,  par  M.  le 
JMareckal  de  Saxe. 

SeHisn  VIII. 

[a)  A  number  of  impoftors,  at  different  times,  aflum- 
6d  the  name  of  Nero.     See  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  57. 

SeHion   IX. 

(a)  The  fame  ferocity  appeared  in  Nero's  countenance 
after  he  was  dead.     See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  13- 

SeBion  X. 

{a)  His  brother  was  Vibius  Secundus ;  a  man  con- 
tinted  of  extortion.  Annals,  xiv.  f.  28. 

SeBion  XI. 

{a)  See  Annals,  xiv.  f.  29  j  Suetonius,  in  Nero, 
f.  39,  40. 

Voj..  III.  Kk  (^)For 
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(b)  For  the  excellent  character  of  Veftricius  Spurinna, 
fee  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  epift.  7  j  and  lib.  iii.  epift.  i.  and  10. 

(c)  Juveaal  has  given  a  different  defcription  of  Otho 
on  his  march,  fat.  ii.  ver.  99.  But  poetic  licenfe  can- 
not weigh  againft  the  truth  of  hiftory. 

Sexton  XII. 

(a)  For  the  maritime  Alps,  fee  the  Geographical  Ta- 
ble j  and  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  32,  note  (a). 

Se&ion  XVII.     ■ 

{a)  For  Sylla's  cavalry,  fee  Hlft.  i.  f.  73. 

[b)  The  country  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  com- 
prifing  Piedmont^  Mont-ferrat^  the  Milanefe :  the  prin- 
cipal cities  were,  Mediolanuntf  Novariay  Eporodiay  Ver" 
cellcE.  See  Hifti  i.  f.  70  j  and  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

^efiion  XX. 

(a)  Csecinai  wore  the  fcigtoriy  which  was  the  German 
drefs  (fee  The  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  17),  and  the 
braccay  or  breeches,  which  diftinguilhcd  the  Gauls.  The 
fouthern  part  of  Gaul  Was  called  Gallia  Narbonen/is,  and 
alfo  Braccata> 

Seaion  XXIII. 

{a)  This  village,  which,  according  to  Cluverius,  flood 
at  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles  from  Cremona,  and  is 
now  called  CanetOy  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  de- 
feat of  Otho,  and  afterwards,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
third  book  of  this  Hiftory,  by  that  of  Vitellius. 

Zeaion  XXIV. 

{a)  It  appears  in  Suetonius,  that  the  place  which  is 
called  Cajlorum  by  Tacitus,  was  a  fpot  where  the  Tem- 
ple of  Caftor  was  built :  Otho  trihus  quidemy  vermn  me- 
diocribiis  praliisy  apnd  Alpety  circaque  PUcentiam,  et  ad 
Cafior'is  (supple  Templum)  qtiod  loto  tiomen  ejly  vicit. 
Sueton.  in  Othone,  f.  9.  It  was  about  twelve  miles 
from  Cremona,  between  the  Po  and  and  the  Addua  (no\r 

Jdda). 

Seaion 
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Seahn  XKV. 

{a)  Epiphanes  was  the  fon  of  Antlochus  IV.  king  o£ 
Commagene,  a  diftri£t  of  Syria. 

Seaion  XXVII. 

{a)  Ticlnum,  a  city  built  by  the  Tranfalpine  Gauls  on 
the  river  Ticinus,  which  is  beautifully  defcribed  by  Silius 
Italicus  In  the  following  lines  : 

Cseruleas  Ticinus  aquas  et  ftagna  vadofo 
Perfpicuus  fervat  turbari  nefcia  fundo, 
Et  nitidum  viridi  lente  tvahit  amne  liquorem  ; 
Vix  credas  labi,  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 
Argutos  inter,  volucrum  certamina,  cantus 
Somniferam  ducit  lucenti  gurgite  lympham. 

De  BelloPunico,  lib.  iv.  ver.  82. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  defcription  is 
ftrldlly  true.  Mr.  Addifon  fays,  he  does  not  know  why 
the  poet  has  reprefented  it  as  fo  very  gentle  and  ftlU  a 
river,  as  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  ran  down  with  the  ftream 
thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one  rower, 

Seaion  XXIX. 

(o)  The  people  of  Vienne  were  obliged  to  purchafe 
the  protedion  of  Valens.    Hift.  i.  f.  66. 

(if)  In  an  army,  where  all  alike  from  the  higheft  to 
the  loweft  committed  the  moft  violent  outrages,  the  fol- 
diers  knew  no  fubordinatlon.  Guilt,  when  widely  fpread, 
levels  all  diftinftion.     Lucan  truly  obferves, 

Facinus,  quos  inquinat,  sequat. 

Pharsal.  lib.  v.  ver.  290. 

Seaion  XXX. 

(a)  Cseclna  was  admired  by  his  foldiers  for  thofe  agreCf 
able  fecondary  qualities,  which  often  gain  the  affections 
of  the  multitude.  Corbulo,  the  great  commander,  who  is 
fo  much  extolled  by  Tacitus,  united  to  his  fuperior  ta- 
lents the  fpecious  trifles  that  conciliate  favour.  Super 
experientiam  fapieriiiamquey  etiam  fpecie  inanium  validus. 
Annals,  xiii.  f.  8. 

K  k  2  Seaion 
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SeSiion  XXXI. 

{a)  Vitellius  was  of  fo  fluggifh  a  difpofition,  that  he 
feemed  to  a6l  under  the  direftion  of  others,  not  from 
the  impulfe  of  his  own  mind.- 

5f^/W;  XXXIV. 

(fl)  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Otho  had  in  his 
army  two  thoufand  gladiators  ;  a  difgracefu!  expedient, 
fays  Tacitus,  but  in  civil  wars  adopted  by  the  ableft  ge- 
nerals. Dfforme  aux:Iiu7n,  fed  p^r  civilia  arma  etiam 
feveris  duclbus  ujitrpatum.      See  this  book,  f.  xi. 

^eaion  XXXVIL 

{c}\  For  the  conduft  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  the 
brilliant  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Britain,  fee  Annals,  xiv. 
from  feflicn  29 1040. 

Zeaion  XXXVIII. 

{a)  Sallufl  has  a  fimilar  obfervation  :  Natura  mortalium 
avida  imperii,  et praceps  ad  explendam  aiiitni  cupidtneiyj.  De 
Bell.  Jugurth.  f.  6.  The  fequcl  of  this  feftion,  in 
which  the  progrefs  of  the  human  paflions  and  the  caufes 
of  civil  commotion  are  unfolded,  has  fome  refemblancc 
to  a  pafiage  in  Lucaia,  which  has  been  quoted  in  a  for- 
mer note. 

Namque  ut  opes  nimias  mundo  fortuna  fubadlo 

Intulit,  &c. 

Et  cum  confulibus  turbantes  jura  tribuni. 

*******  Pharsal.  lib.  i.  ver.  160, 

SeBion  XXXIX. 

(»1  Brotief  obferves,  that  the  place  to  which  the  Otho- 

nians  advanced,  is  now  called  Tor  Anzolini,  between  the 
rivers  Ollio  and  Dennoiia, 

Setlian  XL. 

(a)  Tiie  Addua  (now  Adda)  falls  into  the  Po,  about  fix 
iviiles  to  the  weft  of  Cremona. 

(b)  The  tafte  for  fliew  and  fplendour  was  fo  great, 
that  none,  who,  in  that  age,  were  what  we  now  call 
people  of  fafliion,  chofe  to  appear  on  the  Appian  or 
Flamminian  road,  or  to  make  an  excurfion  to  their  villas, 
without  a    train  of  Numidians   mounted  on   the  fwift 

horfes 
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horfes  of  their  country,  to  ride  before  their  carriages, 
and  give  notice,  by  a  cload  of  dull,  that  a  great  man  was 
on  the  road.  '  For  this  ia(ft  we  are  indebted  to  Seneca, 
who  lays,  Omms  jamftc  peregrinantury  ut  illos  Ninnidariim 
prtecurrat  equitatus^  atque  ut  agmeii  curforum  antecedit : 
turpe  eji,  tiullos  ejfe^  qui  occiirr antes  via  dejumnt  ;  qui 
honejtum  homhiem  venire  magna  piihere  ojlendant,  Seneca, 
epilt.  123. 

^eBion  XLII. 

(a)  Suetonius  exprefsly  fays,  that  Otho,  In  the  laft  en- 
gagement at  Bedriacum,  was  defeated  by  a  ftratagem. 
His  foldiers  were  called  out  to  be  prefent  at  a  general 
pacification,  and,  in  the  very  atl;  of  faluting  the  Vitellian 
army,  were  fuddenly  attacked.  Sueton.  Life  of  Otho, 
f.  9. 

SeBion  XLIII. 

ia)  For  the  twenty-firft  legion  called  Rapax,  fee  this 
book,  f.  6,  note  {b). 

SeBion  XLIV. 

(fl)  In  the  civil  wars  no  prifoners  were  made,  to  be 
afterwards  fold  to  llavery  ;  and,  by  'confequence,  no 
quarter  was  given.  Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  this  bat- 
tle, defcribes  a  mod  dreadful  carnage.  See  the  Life  of 
Otho. 

Sesiicn  XL VI. 

(a)  We  have  here  a  noble  fentiment,  in  dirciSl  oppo- 
fition  totheftoic  docSlrine  offuicide. 

SeBion  XLVII. 

{a)  Tacitus  has  told  us,  that  Otho's  mind  was  not, 
like  his  body,  diflblved  in  luxury.  Non  erat  Othonii 
mollisy  et carport  Jimilis  animus.  Hid.  i.  f.  22.  His  fpeech 
upon  this  occafion  fhews  that  he  could  think  with  digni- 
ty.    See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Otho,  f.  i  o. 

SeBion  XLVIII. 

{a)  Auguftus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  were  of  the  Ju- 
lian line  ;  Claudius,  and  Nero  (by  adoption)  were  of  the 
Claudian  ;  Galba  was  of  the  houfe  of  Servius  j  Otho,  of 
the  Salvian  family. 

SeBion 
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Seclion  XLIX. 

{a)  This  was  Verginius  Rufus,  who  conquered  Vin-^ 
dex  in  Gaul,  and  had  the  moderation  to  decUne  the  im- 
perial dignity,  when  offered  to  him  by  the  legions.  Sec 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

(Jb)  Nero,  in  his  laft  diftrefs,  fearing  that  his  head 
would  be  exhibited  as  a  public  fpeclacle,  gave  direftions 
for  his  funeral.  Otho  did  the  fame  :  though  tainted 
with  Nero's  vices,  he  clofed  the  fcene  with  dignity. 

(c)  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  himfelf  vifited  Otho's 
tomb  at  Brixellum.  Thofe  periftiable  materials  have 
long  fince  mouldered  away ;  but  the  epitaph,  written  by 
Martial,  will  never  die.  The  poet  admits  that  Otho  led 
a  diflblute  life-,  but  adds,  that,  in  his  end,  he  was  no  way 
inferior  to  Cato. 

Dum  dubitaret  adhuc  belli  civilis  Enyo, 

Forfitan  et  poflet  vincere  mollis  Otho  ; 
Damnavit  multo  ftaturum  fanguine  Martem, 

Et  fodit  certa  peftora  nuda  manu. 
Sit  Cato  dum  vivit,fane  vel  Cjefare  major  ; 
Dum  moritur,numquid  major  Othone  fuit  ? 

Lib.  vi.  epig.  31. 

Se51ion    L. 

[a)  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  46  ;  Hid.  i.  f.  13;  and  Sueto- 
nius and  Plutarch. 

{b)  Regium  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  Brixellum, 
where  Otho  breathed  his  laft. 

{c)  See  Suetonius,  in  Vefp.  f.  5. 

Seaion  LIII. 

{a)  Eprius  Marcellus  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
PjEtus  Thrafea.     Annals,  xvi.  f.  22  and  28. 

SeFilon  LIV. 

{a)  The  paflports,  called  Diplomaia  Othonisy  were 
granted  for  the  proteftion  of  travellers  and  raeffen- 
gers.    See  Pliny,  lib.  x.  epift.  14  and  54. 

SeBion  LV^ 

{a)  The  feftival  of  Ceres  began  on  the  19th  of  April. 
See  Annals,  xv.  f.  53. 

Se£lion 
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Seaion  LVII. 

{a)  For  more  of  Afiaticus,  fee  Suetonius,  In  Vitel. 
f.  12. 

Seaion  Lvni. 

{a)  For  Mauritania,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
\b)  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Seaion  LIX. 

{a)  The  Arar,  now  the  Soane.  See  Annals,  xiii. 
f.53. 

{b)  For  the  extreme  poverty  of  Vitellius,  fee  Suet,  in 
Yitel.  f,  7. 

Seaion  LX. 

{a)  Caecilius  Simplex  was  conful  when  Vitellius,  find- 
ing his  affairs  utterly  ruined,  was  willing  to  abdicate. 
Hift.  lii.  f.  68.  For  an  account  of  the  conluls  in  the 
courfe  of  this  year,  fee  Hift.  i.  f.  77,  note  {a). 

Seaion  LXI. 

{a)  The  feditious  were  generally  given  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beafts.  This  was  deemed  the  puniihment  due 
to  pernicious  citizens. 

Seaion  LXII. 

{a)  Whoever  defires  to  know  more  of  Vitellius's  glut- 
tony, may  find  a  number  of  particular  inftances  collect- 
ed by  Brotier,  in  his  quarto  edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  iii. 
page  433- 

Seaion  LXIII. 

{a)  This  was  Lucius  Vitellius,  whom  we  have  feen 
with  the  fenators  at  Bononia.     This  book,  f.  liv. 

Seaion  LXIV. 

[a)  Petronia  was  the  firft  wife  of  Vitellius.  Suet,  in 
Vitel.  f.  6. 

[b)  For  SextiUa,  the  mother  of  Vitellius,  fee  Suet,  in 
Vitel.  f.  3. 

{c)  See  Suetonius  in  the  place  laft  quoted. 

Seaion 
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SeiJion  LXV. 

{a)  Lucius  Arruntius  was  appointed  governor  of  Spain 
by  Tiberius,  and  for  ten  years  after  detained  at  Rome, 
Annals,  vi.  f.  27. 

{b)  Trebellius  Maxinnis  commanded  in  Britain,  and 
was  obliged  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight  from  the  fury  of 
the  foldiers.     Hift.  i.  f.  60. 

[c)  For  Vettius  Bolanus,  fee  the  Life  of  Agricok, 
f.  8  and  16. 

ScBmi  LXVL 

[a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

[b)  For  the  Graian  Alps,  fee  the  Geographical  Table, 

Seaion  LXIX. 

{a)  The  foreign  war  was  wiih  the  Batavians,  under 
CiviHs  j  the  domeftic,  with  Vefpafian. 

Seclion  LXX. 
{a)  This  was  the  24th  of  May. 

SeSlion  LXXL 

{a)  Valens  and  Csecina  entered  on  their  joint  conful- 
fhip  on  the  kalends  of  November.  See  Hid.  i.  f.  77, 
and  note  [a). 

[b)  Martius  Macer  commanded  Otho's  gladiators  on 
the  banks  of  thePo.     This  book,  f.  23. 

Secfion  LXXII. 

{a)  Sulpicius  Camerinus  and  his  fon  were  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Helius,  Nero's  freedman,  A.  U.  C. 
820.     See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  9. 

{b)  The  flaves  were  condemned  to  fuffer  death  on  a 
crofs. 

Seaion  LXXIV. 
(fl)  Vefpafian's  two  fons,  Titus  and  Domitian. 

Seaion  LXXV. 

{a)  Furlus  Camillus  Scribonianus  raifed  a  rebellion  in 
Dalmatia,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  was  foon  after 
ilain,  A.  U.  C.  795." 

Seaion 
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SeBion  LXXVI. 

{a)  Corbulo  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  See  Appen^ 
dix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  11, 

Seclion  LXXVII. 

{a)  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Vefpafian  had  obtained 
triumphal  ornaments  for  his  condudt  in  Britain.  Suet, 
in  Velp.  f.  4. 

[h)  Titus  had  ferved  in  the  rank  of  military  tribune 
in  Britain  as  well  as  Germany,  and  gave  early  proofs  of 
the  modeft  merit  that  diftinguifhed  his  charafter.  SueL 
in  Tito,  f.  4. 

Seaion  LXXVIII. 

[a)  For  a  number  of  oracles  and  prodigies,  fee  Suet, 
in  Vefp.  f.  5  and  7. 

{b)  For  Mount  Carmel,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seciicn  LXXX. 

{a)  In  this  paffage  Tacitus,  perhaps,  had  his  eye 
upon  the  characfter  of  Scipio,  as  drawn  by  Livy.  Fiiit 
euim  Scipioy  nofi  veris  tantum  inrtiitihiis  mirabilisy  fed  arte 
quddam  ab  juventd  in  ojlentationem  earum  cojnpofitus,  Livy, 
lib.  xxvi.  f.  19. 

SeBion  LXXXL 

[a)  Sohemus,  king  of  the  country  called  Sophene.  An- 
nals, xiii.  f.  7.  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene.  An- 
nals, xii.  f.  ^^.  Agrippa  II,  king  of  part  of  Judaea. 
Annals,  xiii.  f.  7.  Berenice,  fifter  to  Agrippa,  famous 
for  her  love  of  Titus.     See  Appendix  to  Hifl.  v. 

{b)  For  Berytus,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  LXXXII. 

{a)  For  the  conduft  of  Titus,  and  the  progrefs  of  his 
arms  againft  the  Jews,  fee  Appendix  to  Hift.  v.  f.  21. 

SeBion  LXXXIV. 

{a)  Vefpafian,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  did  not 
fcruple  to  raife  large  fums  of  money  by  fevere  exadlions  ; 
but  the  apology  for  his  avarice  was  the  liberal  fpirit  with 

which 
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which  he  adorned  Rome  and  Italy  with  grand  and  ulc- 
ful  works.     See  Suet,  in  Vefp.  f.  i6. 

^eaion  LXXXV. 

{a)  For  Apronius  Saturninus  and  Tertius  Julianus, 
fee  Hill.  i.  f.  79. 

Seclion  LXXXVI. 

{a)  Primus  Antonius,  now  the  leader  of  Vefpafian's 
armies,  was  formerly  convicted  of  extortion.  See  An- 
nals, xiv.  f.  1 8. 

SeSlion  LXXXIX. 
{a)  Vitellius's  mother,  Sextilia.     See  this  book,  f,  64. 

Seaion  XCI. 

{a)  The  defeat  at  Cremera,  a  river  in  Tufcany  (now 
La  Varcd)y  was  A.  U.  C  277.  At  Allia  (now  Torrenie 
di  Cati?io)y  the  Roman  army  was  put  to  the  fword  by 
the  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  A.  U.  C.  364.  The  flaugh- 
ter  was  fo  great,  that  the  day  on  which  it  happen- 
ed (Dies  AUienfis)  was  marked  as  unlucky  in  the  ca- 
lendar, and,  according  to  Cicero,  thought  more  fatal 
than  that  on  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  taken. 

[h)  The  aflemblies,  in  which  the  confuls  were  creat- 
ed, are  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.  11.  For 
the  mamier  in  which  that  bufinefs  was  conducted  by 
the  emp<;ror  Trajan,  fee  Pliny's  Panegyric,  f.  63. 

{c)  Vitellius,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  pafled  his  time 
among  pantomime  ad:ors,  charioteers,  and  wreftlers. 
Suet,  in  Vitel.  f.  4  and  12. 

{d)  Helvidius  Prifcus  often  mentioned.  Annals,  xii. 
xiii.  xvi ;  and  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  2,  note  {a). 

[e)  Pxtus  Thrafea,  Annals,  xiv.  f.  12;  xvi.  f.  2i  i 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  i. 

Seaion  XCIII. 

{a)  7'he  lands  round  the  Vatican  were  covered  with 
ftagnatcid  water,  and  the  air,  of  courfe,  was  unwhole- 
fome.  St.  Peter's  church  ftands  there  at  prefent  -,  but 
Brotier  fays,  the  cardinals  never  refide  in  that  quarter. 

{h)  Before  the  augmentation,  the  prxtorian  cohorts 
(that   is,  thofe  that  were  encamped  near  Rome)  were 

only 
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only  nine  j  the  city   guard   confifted  of  three,  called 
Cohortes  Urbane,     Annals,  iv.  f.  5. 

SeBion  XCV. 

{a)  The  birth-day  of  Vitellius  is  left  uncertain.  Sue- 
tonius, in  Vitel.  f.  3,  fays  it  was  the  eighth  of  the  ka- 
lends of  Oftober,  or,  according  to  others,  the  feventh 
of  the  ides  of  September,  in  the  confullhip  of  Drufus 
Csefar  and  Norbanus  Flaccus,  A.  U.  C.  768. 

{b)  An  order  of  pricfts  was  eftablilhed  by  Romulus 
in  honour  of  Tatius  the  Sabine  king,  A.  U.  C.  7.  An- 
nals, i.  f.  54. 

{c)  Mutianus  was  the  aftive  partifan  of  Vefpafian 
(this  book,  f.  76).  Eprius  Marcellus,  a  man  who  raif- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  flagitious  deeds  (Annals,  xvi.  f.  28), 
was  the  favourite  miniller  under  Vefpafian.  See  the 
Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  8. 

Seaion  xcvir. 

[a)  Hordeonlus  Flaccus  was  appointed  by  Galba  to 
the  command  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  the  room  of  Ver- 
ginius  Rufus.     See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

[h)  For  the  war  in  which  Flaccus  was  engaged  with 
Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief,  fee  Hift.  iv.  f.  18. 

[c)  Suetonius  gives  a  different  account  of  Vefpafian's 
adminiftration  in  Africa.     In  Vefp.  f.  4. 

Section  XCVIII. 

{a)  For  the  Pannonian  Alps,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

SeBion  C. 

(a)  Brotler  thinks  that  there  is  a  mlftake  in  the  text. 
The  fourteenth  legion,  he  obferves,  flood  firm  for  Otho, 
and,  for  that  reafon,  was  fent  into  Britain.  But  per- 
haps the  veterans,  who  had  ferved  their  time,  and  were 
dill  retained  in  the  fervice,  were  left  in  Italy. 

(3)  For  Hoftilia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  CI. 

(a)  That  Is,  during  the  reigns  of  Vefpafian,  Titus, 
and  Domitianj  the  Jaft  of  the  Flavian  line. 

NOTES 
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SeBion  I. 

(o)  Jr  OR  Pstovio,  fee  the  Geographical  Tabic. 

SeBion  II. 

{a)  The  forces  from  Msefia  were  not  in  the  a£lion 
at  Bedriacam.     See  Hift.  ii.  f.  44. 

Seaion  IV. 

{a)  Ampius  Flavianus  was  related  to  Vitellius  :  this 
book,  f.  10. 

SeBion  V. 

{a)  Aponius  Saturninus  was  governor  of  M^efia.  Hift. 
ii.  f.  95,  96. 

(b)  For  the  Jazyges,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(f)  Sido  has  been  mentioned.  Annals,  xii.  f.  29,  30. 
Of  Italicus  nothing  is  now  known  with  precifion :  he 
was  probably  the  fon  of  Sido. 

{d)  A  fquadron  of  horfe,  moft  probably  from  the 
city  of  Auria  in  Spain,  and  thence  called  the  Aurianian 
Cavalry, 

(e)  For 
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(e)  For  the  river  ^nus,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  VL 

{a)  For  Corbulo's  conduft  in  Armenia,  fee  Annals^ 
xiii  j  and  for  his  death  by  order  of  Nero,  fee  Appendix 
to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  ii. 

{b)  For  Opiturgium,  and  Altinum,  fee  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

{c)  Patavium  and  Atete  ;  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(</)  Forum  Allieni,  now  Ferrara,  on  the  Po. 

Seaion  VII. 

{a)  See  the  fecond  book  of  the  Hiftory,  f.  6,  note  (c), 
{b)  After  the  calamities  occafioned  by  Otho  and  Vitel- 

lius,  the  memory  of  Galba  was  held  in  high  refpeft  by 

the  people. 

Seaioti  VIII. 

{a)  The  plains  of  Verona  are  now  called  Campagna 
d'l  Verona. 

{b)  Vicetia,  now  Vicenza  ;  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{c)  The  Julian  Alps,  the  fame  as  the  Pannonian.  See 
the  Geographical  Table. 

{d)  ^gypt  was  the  Roman  granary  of  corn  ;  and 
Pliny  the  younger  fays,  that  the  people  of  that  country 
were  proud  to  find  that  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
depended  on  them  for  their  daily  maintenance.  Sup^r- 
biebat  ventofa  et  infolens  natioj  quod  viElorem  popidum  paf- 
ceret  \  quodque  in  fuojlumine^  in  fuis  manibus y  vel  abundan- 
tia  nojlra  vel  fames  effet.     Pliny's  Panegyric,  f.  31. 

SeBion  IX. 

{a)  For  Hoftilla,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
{b)  The  river  Tartarus,  now  Le  Tartare. 

(f)  The  forces  under  Vitellius  are  enumerated.  Hilt, 
ii.  f.  100.  Antonius  had  as  yet  under  his  command 
three  legions  only. 

SeBion  X. 

[a)  Ampius  Flavianus  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
this  tjook,  f,  4  i  and  Hift.  ii.  f.  86. 

(b)  This 
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(If)  This  prayer  of  Antonius  refembles  the  following 
line  in  Virgil : 

Dii  meliora  piis,  erroremque  hoftibus  ilium. 

Georgic.  iii.  ver.  513. 

(f)  This  paflage  feems  to  have  been  mifunderftood  by 
fome  of  the  commentators.  They  obfcrve  that  there 
was  not  fufficient  time  for  Vefpafian  to  receive  intelli- 
gence, and  return  an  anfwer  favourable  to  Flavianus ; 
but  they  might  have  recollected,  that  he,  who  had  a 
long  journey  to  make,  moft  probably  received  the  letters 
in  queftion  at  fome  place  on  the  road. 

SeFiion  XII. 

{a)  For  Lucilius  Baflus,  feeHift.  ii.  f.  100. 
{b)  For  Atria,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section    XIII. 

(fl)  The  part  of  the  camp  called  Princlpicif  was  the 
place  where  the  Eagles  were  depofited.  Statius  has  a 
fimilar  paffage :  v 

. Concilii  penetrale,  domumquc  verendam 

Signorum. 

Thbb.  lib.  X.  ver.  120. 

{b)  Antonius  had  been  convi^ed  of  extortion,  and 
for  ^  that  offence  fent  into  banilhment.  Annals,  xiv. 
f.  40. 

SeEiion  XVII. 

{a)  The  river  now  called  Dermona,  See  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

$eaion  XVIII. 

{a)  The  twenty-firft  legion  called  Rapaxy  and  the 
firft  called  Italic,  fought  on  the  fide  of  Vitellius.  See 
Hift  ii.  f.  100. 

SeEiion  XXII. 

{a)  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  firft  centurion,  Pri- 
mipili  Centurby  was  the  Eagle-bearer. 

SeBicn 
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SeBion  XXIII. 

{a)  The  warlike  engine,  called  Bal'ijlay  is  defcribed 
by  Vjegetius,  lib.  iv.  f.  22. 

ZeBion  XXIV. 

(^^)  Mark  Anthony  gained  a  victory  over  the  Parthi- 
ans,  A.  U.  C.  718.  Dio.  lib.  xlix.  For  Corbulo's  fuc- 
cefs  in  Armenia,  fee  Annals,  xv. 

'yb)  The  Eaftern  nations  worfliipped  the  rifing  fun. 
The  Parthians  are  defcribed  in  that  adl  of  devotion  by- 
Herodian,  lib.  iv.  cap.  15. 

^eBion    XXVII. 
[a)  For  Erixia,  fee'  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seaion  XXVIII. 

{a)  Pliny  the  elder  was  a  confiderable  hiilorlan,  as 
appears  from  Pliny  the  conful,  lib.  iii.  epift.  5. 

^etl'ton  XXIX. 

{a)  The  military  Ihell  was  fo  condenfed,  that  the 
darts  of  the  enemy  could  make  no  impreflion.  Who- 
ever is  curious  about  the  form  of  the  Teftudo,  and 
other  warlike  engines  employed  in  fieges,  may  confult 
Lucan,  lib.  iii.  v.  474. 

[h)  Jofephus  fays,  that  above  thirty  thoufand  of  the 
Vitellians  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  of  Vefpafian's 
army  about  four  thoufand  five  hundred.  De  Bello  Jud. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  ii. 

SeSiiou  XXXI. 

{a)  The  difplay  of  clothes  and  facerdotal  veftments 
In  the  aft  of  fuing  for  peace  has  been  mentioned,  Hift.  i. 
i.66. 

SeRion  XXXIII. 

(a)  Mephitis  was  the  goddefs  worfliipped  in  all  places 
that  fent  forth  noxious  exhalations.  Hence  we  read  in 
Virgil, 

— ^Ssevamquc  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim. 

•./Eneid,  lib.  vii.  ver.  ^4. 

SeBien 
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Seaion  XXXIV. 

[d]  Whoe\'er  is  curious  about  tKe  diftinftions  bc^ 
tween  -what  the  Romans  called  Connubium  and  Matri- 
monium,  with  the  different  ceremonies  obferved  in  each, 
may  confult  Brotier's  Tacitus,  4to  edition,  vol.  ii, 
p.  45(5. 

Seaion  XXXVI. 

{a)  For  Aricia,  and  the  neighbouring  grove,  fee  the 
Geographical  Tables 

Seami  XXXVII. 

{a)  The  confulfhip,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  was 
an  annual  oflice ;  but  Julius  Cssfar,  in  hafte  to  reward 
his  friends,  fliortened  the  duration  of  the  oiBce,  and  ad- 
vanced feveral  to  that  dignity  within  the  year.  He  was 
himfelf  fole  conful,  A.  U.  C.  709  j  he  refigned  in  fa- 
vour of  Fabius  Maximus  and  Caius  Trebonius  Nepos. 
The  former  dying  on  the  very  lad  day  of  the  year,  he 
appointed  Caninius  Rebulus  to  fill  the  remaining  fpace. 
Cicero  laughs  at  the  fhort-lived  dignity.  In  that  con- 
fulfliip,  he  fays,  no  man  had  time  to  dine,  and  no  kind 
of  mifchief  happened.  The  conful  was  a  man  of  fo 
much  vigilance,  that  he  did  not  allow  himfelf  a  wink 
of  fleep.  Cafunio  confide.,  fcito  ne}?n/:em  prnndije ;  nihil 
tamen,  eo  confule^  mail  faaum  ejl.  Fuit  enim  mirificd 
vigilantidi  qui  fiio  ccnjulatu  fomnum  non  viderit.  Cicero 
ad  Familiares,  lib.  vii.  epift.  30. 

Seaion  XLI. 

(fl)  For  Ariminum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table* 
[b)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seaion  XLIi. 

{a)  For  Picenura,  fee  the  Geogtaphical  Table. 

(b)  Sinus  Pifanus,  now  the  Gu/f  of  P  if  a. 

(r)  Portus  Herculis  Monxci,  now  called  Jldonac6, 

Seaion  XLIII. 
(_a)  For  the  Strechades,  fee  the  Geographical  Table* 

SeaioM 
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Seciion  XLV. 

{a)  For  Cara£iacus,  and  Cartifniandua  queen  of  the 
Brigantes,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  32  to  3i6, 

Sea'ton  XLVL 

[a)  The  war  with  Civilis,  the  Batavian ;  for  which 
iee  Hift.  iv-  f.  12. 

(b)  According  to  Jofephus,  Fonteius  Agrippa  was 
afterwards  murdered  by  the  Sarmatians.  Bel.  Jud. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  4. 

Staion  XLVIL 

{a)  Polemon  was  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Caligula* 
and,  after  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  changed  by  Nero 
into  a  Roman  province.     Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  1 8. 

{b)  Now  Trehi-zonde. 

\c)  By  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  the  Romans 
drew  diftant  colonies  into  a  clofe  alliance. 

{d)  Thefe  canoes  were  fo  light,  that  the  barbarians 
-could  carry  them  on  their  ftoulders,  and  traverfe  woods 
and  forefts  without  being  fatigued  with  their  load.  The 
favages  of  America  and  the  Greenlanders,  have  boats 
bound  together  v/ith  twigs  and  ofiers,  without  the  ufe 
of  brafs  or  iron. 

^eBion  XLVIIL 

(fl)  The  river  Cohibia,  Brotier  fays,  ought  to  be  cal- 
led Cobiimy  being  the  fame  mentioned  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  lib.  vi.  f.  4.  Flumen  Cobum  e  Caticafo  per  Suanos 
jtitens.     It  difcharges  itfeif  into  the  Euxine. 

(b)  The  commentators  agree  that  there  is  here  an 
error  in  the  text :  inftead  of  Sedochezorum  regis,  the  true 
reading  is.  Sub  Sedcchi  Lnzorum  regis  auxilio.  The  Lazi 
were  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Euxine. 

SeHion  L. 

{a)  Fanum  Porttina^  now  iv«c,  a  port  town  of  f/r- 
Unoy  on  the  Adriatic. 

[b)  Clavariiim  was  a  donative  granted  to  the  foldiers 
to  enable  them  ro  purchafe  nails  for  their  {hoes.  In 
like  manner  the  donative  for  fhoes  was  called  Cnlcea- 
rium.     Suetonius  in  Vefpaf.  f.  8. 

Vol.  III.  LI  Se&ion 
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SeBion    LI. 

(fl)  Janiculumy  a  ^igh  hill  at  Rome,  but  not  one  of 
the  feven  ;  now  called  Alonte  Giamco/o,  and  more  com- 
monly Alofitorio.  The  ftory  of  a  foldier  killing  his 
brother  in  battle,  and  on  the  difccvery  difpatching  him- 
ielf,  is  told  by  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  v.  cap.  5,  f.  4, 
bvst  attributed  to  a  foldier  under  Sertorius.  See  Livy's 
£pitome,  lib.  Ixxix. 

SeBion  LII. 

(«)  Plotius  Griphus  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Statii^s 
the  poet,  a?  appears  from  a  poem  in  the  Sylvx,  lib.  iv. 
infcribed  to  him. 

SeBion  LV. 
{a)  For  Mevania,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seaion  Lvir. 

[a^.  For  Minturnse,  fee  the  Geographical  Tabic. 
lb)  Puteolanum,  now  Pczzuolo. 

Seaion   LVIIL 

(<j)  For  Narnia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
{b)  The  people  of  Rome  were  divided  into  five-and- 
thirty  tribes. 

Seaion  LIX. 

(a)  For  Mevania,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
{b)  For  Samnis,  the  Marfi,  and  Peligni,  fee  the  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

Seaion  LX. 
[a)  Carfube.     See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seaion  LXI. 

{a)  For  Interamna,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{b)  Julius  Prifcus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  fent  by  Vi- 
tellius  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  Apennine  mountains. 
See  this  book,  f-  55.  • 

Seaion  LXir. 

(a)  For  Urbinum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

3  (P)  Se^ 
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[S)  See  Annals,  xiv.  f.  15  ;  xvi.  f.  2t. 

(c)  See  Hiftory,  i.  f.  7. 
(//)  Hiftory,  i.  f.  52. 

SeaioH  Lxv. 

(a)  He  lent  his  money  to  Velpafian  on  a  mortgage  of 
his  houfe  and  lands.     See  Suetonius,  in  Vefp.  f.  4. 

{b)  The  Temple  of  Apollo  was  on  Mount  Palatine, 
where  Auguftus  formed  a  library.     Horace  fays, 

Scripta  Palatinus  quaesumque  recepit  Apollo. 

{c)  That  an  agreement  was  made  between  Vitellius 
and  Flavins  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vefpafian,  appears 
in  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.  15.  Gluvius  Rufus  h;  1  been 
governor  of  a  province  in  Spain ;  a  man  of  el  jqvtence 
and  great  accornplifhments,  but  void  of  military  talents. 
See  Hift.  i.  f.  8. 

(d)  Silius  Italicus,  the  celebrated  poet,  was  conCul 
A'  U.  C.  821.     See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

Seclion   LXVI. 

(a)  If  Vefpafian  fufFered  Vitellius  to  furvive  his  gran- 
deur, and  live  a  private  citizen,  men  would  afcribe  it 
to  pride  and  arrogance,  and  the  vanquiflied  would  not 
fubmit  to  fee  their  emperor  a  living  reproach  to  their 
whole  party  ;  and,  confequently,  V  itellius  would  be  in 
danger  from  the  commjferation  of  his  friends. 

{b)  Vitellius  had  great  weight  and  influence  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  Vefpafian,  at  that  time,  paid  his 
court  to  the  favourite,  and  alfo  to  Narcifi^is,  the  empe- 
ror's freedman.     See  3 net.  in  Vefpaf.  f.  4. 

Seaion  LXVII. 

{a)  Vitellius  abdicated  on  the  i8th  of  December, 
A.  U.  C.  822.  after  a  few  months  of  anarchy,  plunder, 
and  mafl'acre. 

{b)  See  Suetonius,  in  Vitellio,  f.  15.  Juvenal  de- 
fcribes  the  fame  fcene ;  but,  according  to  him,  Sexti- 
lia,  the  mother  of  Vitellius,  was  one  of  the  melaricholy 
train.  Tacitus  fays  (he  did  not  live  to  fee  the  fad  ca- 
taftrophe. 

Horrida  mater, 

Pullati  proceres.  Sat.  iii.  ver.  213. 

L 1  2  SeBion 
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Seaiofi  LXVIIJ. 

[a)  We  have  ieen  that  Csecinus  Simplex'  "vfaS- impa- 
tient to  arrive  at  the  confular  digiiity,  infomuch  that  he 
was  accufed  in  the  fenate  of  3.  clefign  to  purchafe  it,  in 
the  room  of  Marius  Celfus.  He  did  not  fucceed,  but 
Vitellius  afterwards  gratified  his  ambition-  without  a 
bribe.  Hiit.  ii.  f.  6o^-  See  the  lift  of  conf\rf«  fot  this 
year,  Hift.  i.  f.  jf. 

{b)  The  Temple  of  Concord  was  btfrnt  to  the  ground; 
in  the  fire  of  the  capitol,  related  hereafter  in  this  book, 
f.  Ixxi.  Brotier  fays,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  infcription  ftill  to  be  feen  among  the  ruins : 

Senatcs  Populusque  Rcvmanus, 
Imcendio  consumptum  restituit. 

Sciiion  LXIX. 

{a}  ■  A  Fundanc  lake,  now  called-  Lage  di  Fundi j  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  iii.  f.  5.  But  th.e  lake  now  in 
queltion  was  in  the  city  of  Rome,  near  the  Mous  ^n- 
tlnalh.  Brotier  fays' there  wiere  at  leaft  a  thoufand  of 
thofe  lakes  at  Rome,  which  ought  more  properly  to  be 
called  fountains. 

{h)  The  curious  may  confult  a  Genealogical  Table  of 
Vefpafian'b  Family  in  Brocicv's  laciius,  4to  edit,  vol.-  iii« 

%eBion  LXX. 

{a)  Domitian,  who  was  born  on  the  9th  of  the  kalends 
of  November,  or  the  24th  of  October,  A.  U.  C.  814. 
Suet,  in  Domit.  f.  i. 

ScR'ton  LXXI. 

[a)  The  Forum  was  furrounded  by  a  number  of  Tem- 
ples ;  fuch  a?,  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  of  Jupiter 
ToNANs,  of  Satubn,  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and 
feveral  others. 

{hi)  The  citadel  of  the  capitolj  in  which  was  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  ftood  near  the  Tarpeian 
rock. 

{c)  The    Lucus  Al];li  was  fo  called,   becaufe   it  was 

made  a  fan<i\uary  by  Romulus  to  invite  a  conflux  of  fo- 

reigners  to  his  new   Hate.     It  i^ood  between  the  two 

.  rocks 
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rocks  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  on  one  of  which  was  buiit 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ;  on  the  other* 
the  Temple  of  Feretrian  Jove.  Brotier  fays,  that  in 
the  place  of  the  grove  there  is  now  erett^d  the  Piazza 
del  Campidoglio. 

[d)  The  Tarpeian  rock,  with  its  hundred  fteps,  was 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  ;  and  from  that 
eminence  malefactors  were   thrown   headlong  into  the 

Tiber. 

[e)  Pliny  the  elder  fays,  the  capitol  was  fet  on  fire  by 
the  Vitellians,  lib.  xxxiv.  f.  7.  Jofephus  gives  the  fame 
account.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iij  and  Dio  agrees 
with  them  both,  lib.  Ixv. 

SeBion  LXXIL 

[a]  When  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  laying  t^.e  founda- 
tion of  a  temple,  the  men  employed  in  digging  the  ground 
found  an  human  IkuU ;  and  this  was  interpreted  to  be 
the  pledge  of  empire,  an  aufpicious  omen,  that  Rome 
would  be  the  mi{i;refs  of  the  world.  JSJec  dubitavere  cuncii 
monjlrum  pulcherr'imum  hnperii  fedem  caputcj^ue  terrarum 
promittere.     Florus,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

{h')  It  is  not  ftriftly  true  that  Porfena  became  mafter 
of  the  city.  He  was  at  the  gates,  but,  inftead  of  advanc- 
ing, received  hoftages,  and  railed  the  fi-ge.  '  Fiorus, 
lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

{c)  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  C.  364. 
See  Annals,  xi.  f,  24. 

{d)  In  the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  the 
capitol  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  A.  U.C.  671.  The  Si- 
bylline books  perifhed  in  the  flames.  See  Appian,  Bell. 
Civ.  lib.  i. 

[e]  Suefla  Pometia,  a  city  of  ancient  Latium,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road.  The  very 
ruins  have  perifhed. 

i^f)  Horatius  Pulvillus  was  conful  with  Valerius  Pub- 
licola,  A.  U.  C.  247,  about  three  years  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  Tarquin. 

{g)  Lucius  Scipio  and  Caius  Norbanus  v/ere  confuls, 
A.  U.  C.  67 1.  The  capitol  was  then  confumed  by  fire  ; 
not,  however,  occafioned  by  an  open  acl  of  viole!ice, 
but  rather  by  the  hands  :Gf  clandeftine  incendiaries. 
Sylla  undertook  to  rebuild  the  capitol,  but  d;d  not  de- 
dicate 
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dicate  it.      Hcc  felicitati  ftuE  defuijfe   confejfiis  efl,  quod  cc- 
pitollum  non  dedicavijfet.     Pliny,  lib.  vii.   f.  43. 

{h)  Lutatius  Catulus  was  conful  with  ^milius  Lepi- 
dus,  A.  U.  C.  676  ;  before  the  Chriftian  aera  78. 

Section  LXXIII. 

{a)  Quin<flius  Atticus  and  Alienus  Csecina  were  con- 
fuls  from  the  firft  of  November  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
See  the  firft  book  of  this  Hiftory,  f.  77. 

SeB'wn  LXXVI. 
{a)  For  Feronia,  fee  the  Geographical  TablCii 

Seciio?i  LXXVII. 

{a)  The  cuftom  of  fending  the  news  of  vicllory,  in  a 
letter  bound  with  laurel,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former 
note. 

Seaicn  LXXVIII. 

{a)  For  Ocriculum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
{b)  The  Saturnalian  feftival  began    on    the  17th  6f 
December. 

(<:)  For  the  Via  Salaria,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seciion  LXXIX. 

[a)  For  Sjxa  Rubra,  fee  the  Geographical  Tabic. 

(b)  For  Fidens,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  LXXX. 

{a)  For  Arulenus  Rufticus,  fee  Annals,  xvi.  f.  26; 
and  Lifeof  Agricola,  f.  2. 

Section  LXXXI. 

[a)  Mufonius  Rufus  has  occurred.  Annals,  xiv.  f.  59  ; 
and  Annals,  xv.  f.  71. 

{b)  The  procelTion  of  the  Vellal  virgins  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.  16.  They  received  for  anfwer, 
that  by  the  murder  of  Sabinus,  and  the  fire  of  the  capi- 
tol,  all  negotiation  was  inadmifTible.  Dirempta  belli 
comtnercia.     Virgil  has  ufed  the  fame  expreflion. 

. Belli  commercia  Turnus 

Sullulit  ilia  prior,  jam  tum  pallante  perempto. 

^NEiD.  lib.  X.  ver.  532. 

Se^ion 
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Seaion  LXXXII. 
{a)  For  Pons  Milvius,  fee  the  Geographical  Table, 

Seaion  LXXXIII. 

{a)  Speaking  of  the  wars  of  Cinna  and  Sylla,  Florus 
fays  :  The  laft  grievous  calamity  that  befel  the  Romans, 
was  a  war  waged  by  parricides  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
in  which  citizens  were  engaged  agalnll  citizens,  v/ith  he 
rage  of  gladiators  exhibiting  a  fpeftacle  in  the  fornm. 
Hoc  deer  at  unum  populi  Romani  malts  ^  jam  ut  ipfe  intra  fe 
parricidale  helium  domi  Jiringeret..  et  in  urbe  medid^  acforo^ 
quaft  arendy  cives  aim  civibus  fids,  gladiatorio  more,  con- 
currerent.     Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21. 

Seaion  LXXXIV. 

(«)  The  camp  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  a  little  way- 
out  of  the  city  of  Rome,  firft  devifed  by  Sejanus  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius.     Annals,  iv.  f.  2. 

Seaion  Lxixv. 

{a)  The  porter's  lodge.  See  Suetonius,  in  Vitel. 
f.  16  and  17. 

{b)  Dio  relates  this  incident  with  a  fmall  variance. 
According  to  him,  the  German  foldier  faid,  I  will  give 
you  the  beft  affiftance  in  my  power ;  and  thereupon  he 
flabbed  Vitellius,  and  difpatched  himfelf.  Dio.  lib.  Ixv. 

(c)  Geijionix,  the  charnel  of  malefactors.  See  Suet. 
in  Vitel.  f.  7. 

Seaion  LXXXVI. 

(,2)  Vittfllius'owed  much  to  the  illuftrious  name  of  his 
father ;  but  it  appears  that  he  advanced  himfelf  in  the 
road  to  honours  by  the  obfequious  arts  which  he  pra-ftifed 
under  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  See  SuetoniuS;, 
in  in  Vitel.  f.  4. 
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Seclion  ll. 


(o)r  OR  Aricia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
{b)  For  Bovilla?,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  III. 

{a)  For  Lucilius  BafTus,  fee  Hift.  ii.  f.  loo  -,  and  Hift. 
iii.  f.  12. 

(b)  We  have  here  a  fevere  refleftion,  but  fatally  found- 
ed in  truth.  Seneca  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe.  I/a 
fiaturd  comparatinn  f^,  ut  altius  injuriay  quam  merita  de- 

fcendqtit  >•  et  htzc  cito  dejluaat^  illas  tenax  vienioria  cujiodiet. 
.  De  Bcnef.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Hobbes,  the  philofopher  of 
Malmfbury,  feems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  Tacitus,  vv^hen 
he  fays,  **  Benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  is  thraldom ;. 
and  unrequitable  obligation  perpetual  thraldom,  which 
is  hai^ful."     Leviath.  p.  48. 

(c)  See  Suetonius,  in  Domit.  f.  i. 

Seclion  IV. 

{a)  Mucianus  affumed  a  characHier  above  the  rank 
t)f  a  private  citizen  ,  when  he   took  upon,  him  to  ad- 

dre& 
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dte(s  the  confuls  and  the  fenate.     See  Cicero  ad  Famili- 
ares,  epift.  xv. 

{l>)  Triumphs  and  triumphal  ornaments  were  never 
granted  for  a  victory  over  Roman  citizens.  For  that 
reafon,  fome  advantage,  which  Mucianus  had  gained 
Qver  the  Sarmatians,  ferved  as  a  pretext. 

Sefiion  V. 

{a)  Helvidius  Prifcus  has  been  mentioned,  Annals, 
xvi.  f.  35-  As  Cluvius  was  his  fathei*,  it  follows  that 
he  was  adopted  by  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Helvidius 
Prifcus.  Lipfius  thinks  it  was  by  Helvidius  mentioned 
Annals,  xii.  f.  49,  who  at  that  time  ferved  in  Aiiain 
the  capacity  of  military  tribune. 

{b)  For  Psetus  Thrafea,  fee   Annals,  xvl.  f.  28  and 

35- 

SeBion  VI. 

{a)  When  the  love  of  honeft  fame  becomes  the  ruling 
paffion,  good  men  are  unwilling  to  reGgn  it ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  often  fee  it  difplayed  in  the  laft  act  of 
their  lives. 

(l>)  Helvidius  was  banifhed  by  Nero,  Annals,  xvi. 
f.  35.  He  returned  to  Rome  among  the  exiles  whom 
Galba  reffcored  to  their  country.     See  Hill.  ii.  f.  92. 

(c)  Eprius  Marcellus  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  Thra- 
fea.    See  Annals,  xvi.  f.  28. 

{d)  The  decree  of  the  fenate,  by  which  the  imperial 
prerogative  was  vefled  in  the  emperor,  is  ufually  called 
Lex  Regia.  Brotier  fays,  the  law  palled  in  favour  of 
Vefpafian  is  ftill  extant  on  a  table  of  brafs,  carefully 
preferved  at  Rome.  See  his  Tacitus,  410  edit.  vol.  iii. 
p.  487. 

SeEi'ic-i  VIT. 

[a)  Who  Sentius  was  does  not  appear.  Brotier  thinks 
there  is  a  millake  in  the  text,  and  that  the  true  reading 
-is  Seneca,  with  whom  Vefpafian  was,  probably  conneft- 
-^  in  f riendfhip. 

Semon  VIII. 

{a)  Ambafladors,  and  deputies  fent  on  particuIar-Oc- 
cafions,  were  generally  chofen  by  ballot,  as  appears  in 
*  Cicero 
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Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  epift.  17.     See   alfo   Sueto- 
nius, in  Aug.  f.  35. 

(h)  See  the  fpeech  of  Eprius  Marcellus  againft  Thra- 
fea,  Annals,  xvi.  f.  28. 

Seciion  IX. 

[a)  For  the  managers  of  the  ^rarium^  or  the  public 
treafury,  fee  Annals,  xiii.  f.  29. 

{h)  Helvidius  contended  for  the  independency  of  the 
fenate.  His  enemies  took  care  to  (lore  that  circumftance 
in  their  minds  for  a  future  day.  The  ruin  of  this  excel- 
lent man  was  the  difgrace  of  Vefpafian's  reign.  See 
Appendix  to  Hift.  v.  f.  22. 

Seciion    X. 

(a)  Mufonius  Rufus  has  been  often  mentioned.  See 
Annals,  xiv.  f.  59  ;   Annals,  xv.  f.  71  ;  Hift.  iii.  f.  79. 

i^b)  Egnatius  Celer ;  Annals,  xvi.  f.  32. 

U)  For  Barea  Soranus,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  53  ;  An- 
isals,  xvi.  f.  21  and  23. 

Seciion  XI. 

{a)  Calpurnius  Galerianus  was  the  fon  of  Calpurnius 
Pifo,  who  difpatched  himfelf  to  avoid  Nero's  cruelty. 
Annals,  xv.  f.  59. 

{b)  Afiaticus  was  the  favourite  freedman  of  Vitellius. 
Hift.  ii.  f.  57.  ^s. 

ScfBion  XII. 

{a)  For  the  Batavi  and  the  Catti,  fee  the  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  f.  29. 

{b)  The  Batavians  ferved  in  Britain  as  the  allies  and 
auxiliaries  of  Rome.     Life  of  Agricola,  f.  1 8  and  36. 

Seciion  XIII. 

(a)  Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  brothers, 
as  appears  in  this  book,  f.  32.  Civilis  is  called  Julius 
Civilis,  Hift.  i.  f.  ^(^.  Perhaps  his  name  was  Julius 
Claudius  Civilis. 

[b)  For  Hannibal's  perfon,  fee  Livy,  lib.  xxii;  and 
for  ^eftorius,  fee  his  Life  in  Plutarch. 

Seflion 
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Seaion  XIV. 

[a)  The  Barbarians  confulted  about  tbe  operations  of 
war  at  their  caroufinw  feftivdls.  and  frequently  in  their 
facTed  groves.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  ^ 
and  2  2.  Broticr  thinks  the  wood  where  CiviUs  held  his 
convention,  was  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofa  (the 
Meufe)y  at  a  place  now  -called  Dooden-Werd. 

SeBion  XV. 

[a)  The  Caninefates  occupied  the  weftern  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Batavia,  as  Brotier  thinks,  near  the  Hague  and 
Rotterdahi. 

{Jb)  For  Magontlacum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{c)  Caligula's  wild  expedition  into  Germany,  A.  U.  C. 

793- 

{d)  For  the  Frifii,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

[e)  The  part  of   the   ifland   now  called   Betuiuej  Or 

Bciaiv, 

Seaion  XVII. 

[a)  The  defeat  of  Vindex  at  Vifontium  in  Gaul.  See 
the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

{b)  Before  tributes  impofed,  A.  U.  C.  769. 

Seaion  XVIII. 

.  {a)  For  Vetera^  or  Vetera  CaJIray  fee  the  Geographi- 
oal  Table. 

SeBion  XIX. 

{a)  For  Bonna,  now  Bonn,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

SeBion  XXI. 

[a)  For  the  Bru6\eri  and  Ten(fi:eri,  fee  the  Geogra- 
phical Table,  and  Annals,  xiii.  f.  ^6. 

SeBion   XXII. 

[a)  The  Barbarians  carried  the  heads  and  images  of 
wild  beads  among  their  ftandards.  See  the  Manners  of 
4ie  Germans,  f.  7. 

SeBion 
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SecHon   XXVI. 

{a)  The*  obfervation  which  Tacitus  has  comprelTec 
into  a  maxim,  is  explained  by  Cicero  in  his  nwre  open 
ftyle.  Having  mentioned  a  number  of  prodigies,  he 
fays,  Atque  h^ec  in  hello  pliira  et  mijora  videntur  timefiti- 
hus  ;  eadem  non  tarn  auimadvertuutur  in  pace.  Accedit  iU 
hid  etiantf  quod  in  metti  et  periculo^  cum  creduntiir  facilivSy 
turn  fingu7itur  impunicus.  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  Kb.  ii. 
f.  27.  This  may  account  for  the  portents  and  prodigies 
which  fo  often  occur  in  the  Roman  hiftoriims,  who  are 
often  faid  to  be  fuperftitious,  when  they  are  giving  a 
true  pifture  of  the  public  mind.  See  the  phenomena 
of  this  kind,  Hift.  i.  f.  86. 

[h)  ForNoveGum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  For  Gelduba,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

[d)  The  Gugerni,  originally  a  people  of  Germany, 
inhabiting  the  country  now  called  Cleves  and  Gutldrcy 
between  ithe  Rhine  arid  the  iMeitfe. 

Sealon  XXVIII. 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  Menapii  and  Morini,  in  the  Geographical 
Table. 

[c) '  Marcodurum.     See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seclicn  XXX. 

[a)  The  proetorian  gate  of  a  Roman  camp  was  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Decuman.     See  Annals,  i.  f.  66. 

[h)  This  extraordinary  engine  was  invented  by  Archi- 
medes, the  celebrated  geometrician,  during  the  fiege  of 
Syracufe,  which  was  condutled  by  Marcellus.  See 
Polybius,  lib.  viii. 

ScHion  XXXI. 

(fl)  The  victory  at  Cremona  was  about  the  end  of 
Oaober.     Hilt.  iii.  f.  22. 

Seaicn  XXXIII. 

(fl)  For  Afciburgium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
\b)  The  Vafcones  inhabited  the  country  of  Navarre. 

(c)  For  Novefium  and  Magontiacum,  fee  the  C^eogra- 
phical  Table. 

Se5lion 
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Seaiou  XXXVII. 

(a)  Vltellius  died  about  tlie  end  of  December. 
{h)  For  the  Cattl,  Ufipii,  Mattiaci,  fee  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

•    SeBion  XXXVIII. 

(a)  The   province    of  Africa,  now   the   kingdom  of 

[b)  To  have  plenty  of  corn  is  the  only  patriot  care  of 
the  vulgar.  Juvenal  adds  the  love  of  fpe6lacles  in  the 
circus  : 

-duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat. 


Panem  et  Circenfes. 

Sat.  X.  ver,  80. 

SeFtion  XXXIX. 

[a)  Brotier  fays  that  feveral  works  by  Frontinusj 
which  fhew  more  labour  than  genius,  are  ftill  extant  y 
fuch  as,  Straiagemata,  De  Co/oniis,  De  AqucsduElibus, 
Being  city-prxtor,  he  convened  the  fenate  on  the  firft; 
of  January  in  the  abfenee  of  the  confuls,  Vefpafian  and 
his  fon  Titus. 

{b)  Scribonianus  Craflus  was  the  brother  of  Pifo, 
whom  Galba  adopted.     Hift.  i.  f.  15  and  16. 

Seiikn  -  XL. 

(t:)  The  calendar  in  Nero's  time  was  filled  with  days 
of  fupplication  and  public  thanks. 

(^)  See  this  book,  f.  ic. 

(<:)  Demetrius  attended  Thrafea  in  his  lafl:  momer^ts. 
Annals,  xvi.  f.  35-  And  now  the  fame  defends  the  pro- 
fecutor  of  Soranus  ;  fuch  was  the  confiftency  of  a  philo- 
fopher  by  profeflion  ! 

{d)  See  the  praife  of  Junius  Mauricus  in  Pliny  the 
younger,  lib.  iv.  epift.  22.  See  alfo  Life  of  Agricola, 
f.  45. 

&eBion   XLI. 

{a)  The  two  Scribonii,  whofe  names  were  Rufus  and' 
Proculus,  were  put  to  death  by  Nero,  at  the  inftigatioa 
of  Padius  Africanus,  A.  U.  C.  820.  See  Appendix  to 
Annals,  xvi.  f.  i  r, 

{b)  For 
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(h)  For  Vibius  Crifpus,  fee  Hiftory,  ii.  f.  lo  ;  and  fee 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  8. 

SeBion  XLII. 

(a)  MefTalavnot  of  fenatorian  age,  that  is,  not  fivc- 
and-tv/enty. 

(^b.  Regulus  was  a  praflifcd  inforn-'er.  Pliny  calls 
him,  Bipedum  neqiiijfimus.  Lib.  i.  epift.  5.  See  lib.  ii. 
cpift.  20. 

(c)  Craflus  Camerinus  and  Scribonianus  Camerinus 
were  accufed  by  Regulus  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  put 
to  death.  See  Pliny,  lib.  i.  epift.  5.  Cornelius  Orphi- 
tus  was  conful  in  ihe  time  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  804. 
Annals,  xii.  f.  41.  He  was  afterwards  a  time-ferving 
orator  under  Nero,  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

[d)  Curtius  Montanus  is  mentioned  with  contempt 
and  ridicuk  ;  a  man  diftinguiflied  by  the  enormous  fize 
of  his  belly. 

Montani  quoque  venter  adefl  abdomine  tardus. 

Sat.  iv.  f.  107. 

SeBion  XLIV. 

(a)  The  murder  committed  by  0£laAuus  Sabinus  Sa- 
gitta  is  related  more  fully.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  44. 

{h)  Antiftius  Sofianus  was  banifhed  for  his  verfes 
againft  Nero.  Annals,  xiv.  f.  48.  See  alfo  AnnalSj^ 
xvi.  f.  14. 

SeBion  XLV. 
(a)  Foy  Colonia  Senenfis,  fee  the  Qeographical  Tabfe-. 

SeBion  XLVII. 

{a)  Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vefpafian,  wa^ 
murdered  by  the  Viteilians.     Hift.  iii.  f.  74. 

SeBion  L. 

(rt)  For  more  of  Bebius  MalTa,  fee  Life  of  Agricola, 
f.  45.  He  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  a  noted  infor- 
mer : 

Quern  Mafia  timet,  quern  munera  palpat 

Carus. 

{h)  For 
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(b)  For  Adrumetum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
(c'   i"or  ciie  cities  of  Ocenfis  and  Leptis,  fee  the  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

SeHion  LIII. 

[a)  Lucius  Vefllnus  was  a  native  of  Fiefifie,  a  city 
near  Lyons. 

(b)  Upon  all  folemn  occafiong  the  Romans  mad? 
choice  of  men  whofe  names  they  thought  aufpicious. 
See  Cicero  De  Divinatione,  lib.  i.  f.  102. 

{c)  The  fplendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  are  defcribed  by  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Poplicola, 

Seaiofi  LIV. 

(a)  The  order  of  Druids  had  been  fupprefled  in  Gaul 
by  Tiberius.  Pliny,  lib.  xxx.  f.  4 ;  and  the  emperor 
Claudius  extinguifhed  their  religion.  Suetonius^  in 
Claud,  f.  25.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a  race  of 
JDruids  was  fent  from  Britain. 

Seclioi7  LV. 

{a)  For  the  Ubii,  Tungri,  Treviri,  and  Lingones,  fee 
the  Geographical  Table. 

Setlion  LVI. 
{a)  Betafii,  inhabitants  of  what  js  now  called  Brabant. 

Seclion  LVII. 

{a)  For  Sacrovir,  fee  Annals,  iii.  f.  46. 
{b)  For  Vindex,  and  the  revolt  in    Gaul  under  his 
condudt,  fee  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

SeSlicn    LXI. 

[a)  To  bind  themfelves  by  a  folemn  vow  not  to  clip 
their  hair  or  beard,  till  they  had  accomplifhed  their  re- 
venge, was  ufual  among  Barbarians.  I'he  cuftom  ob- 
tained in  civilized  nations,  infomuch  that  Suetonius 
tells  us  of  Julius  Csefar,  Milites  diligebat  ufque  adeoy  uty 
audita  clade  Tituriand,  barbam  capillumque  fuinmiferlt^  nee 
ante  dempferity  qiiam  vindicalfet.  Suet,  in  Jul.  Csef.  f.  67. 
See  alfo  the  Manners  of  the  Germans. 

[b]  For 
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[b]  For  Vekda,  iuivi  other  prophstic  wetnen,  fcO'the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  8. 

SeciioJi  LXII. 

[a",  A  fquadron  of  cavalry  raifed  by  the  people  of  Pi- 
centia,  whofe  territory  called  A^er  BicentintUf  lay.  on 
the  Tufcan  Sea. 

SeCflon  LXIV. 

{a)  The  Romans  kept  the  nations  in  fubjefikMi*,.  m/lt 
fo  much  by  their  arms,  as  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
fure,  which  they  called  civilization.  See  the  Life  of 
Agricoia,  f.  21. 

Seaion  LXVL 

{a)  For  the  Sunici,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SecHon  LXVII. 

[a)  Tables  of  brafs,  on  which  M^ere  engraved  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  the  Lingones. 

{bS  I'or  the  Sequani,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

\c:  The  account  here  proniifed  of  Eponuia's  fidelity 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  She  was  difcovered  in  a 
cavern  with  Sabinus  her  hufband,  nine  years  afterwards, 
and  with  him  conveyed  to  Ronae.  Plutarch,  who  re- 
lates the  particulars,  fays  that  her  death  was  the  dif- 
grace  of  Vefpafian's  reign.  See  Appendix  to  Hift.  v. 
f.  23. 

(d)  The  Remi  inhabited  what  is  now  called  the  diocefc 
of  Reims. 

I  ,      SeBion  LXIX. 

{a)  See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

,  Se^iofi  LXX. 

(a)  The  country  about  Bruges. 

[b)  The  Rhxti,  now  the  Grifsns. 

\c)  Vangiones,  now  the  diocefe  of'  JF'ormf. 

(d)  For  Bingi'un,sfee  the  Geographical  Table, 

(e)  Nava,  a  river  that  runs  into  the  Rhine.  See  the 
Geographical   Table. 

( f)  Mediomatrici,  now  the  diocefe  of  Melz. 
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SeBlon  LXXI. 

{a)  Rigodulum ;  now  Rigol,  on  the  Mofdle^  near 
Treves. 

SeBlon  LXXIII. 

(fl)  See  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  8  and  1 2  j 
Plutarch,  in  Mario;  and  Mallet's  Introduction  to  t.ie 
Hiftory  of  Denmark,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

{b)  For  Arioviilus,  the  German  chief  who  pufhed 
his  conquefts  in    Gaul,  fee  Cssfar  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i. 

SeBion  LXXIV. 

{a)  No  tribute  was  required  from  the  Gauls,  but 
what  was  abfolutely  neceiTary  for  the  fupport  of  goven> 
ment. 

{b)  Seneca  cxprefTes  himfelf  to  the  fame  efFeCl :  Om- 
pia  itaquejlc  patitur  fapieriSy  ut  hismis  rigorcmi  et  intempe- 
ro.ntiam  coeliy  ut  fervores  morb)fquey  et  cetera  forte  acc'i* 
dentia.  Seneca,  De  Conftantia  Sapientis,  cap.  9.  Pope 
has  fald  in  the  fame  fpirit : 

If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heav'n's  defign. 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  ? 

Seaion  LXXVI. 

{a)  The  Treviri  and  Lingones  ha4  been  perfuaded  by 
Cerealis  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Seaion  LXXVII. 

{a)  Hordeonius  Flaecus  and  Vucula  were  murdered 
by  their  own  foldicrs.  Numiflus  and  Herennius  died  by 
the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

Seaic>?i  LXXIXo 

(a)  Tolbiacum,  now  Zulpichy  in  the  diocefe  of  Cologne^ 
ij})  Brotier  fays,  a  military  road  may  Hill  be  traced 
from  GeJJoraciim  i'now  Boulogne)  to  Atuatucay  the  capital 
pf  the  'Tungri ;  now  TougreSy  in  the  billiopric  of  Liege. 

Seaion  LXXX, 

(rt)  The  fon  of  Vitellius,  called  Germancius,  Hift.  il. 
f.  59. 

Vofc.  III.  M  m  (b)  See 
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{b)  See  Hlft.  ii  f.  86. 

[c)  C?ecina  was  kept  in  chains   by  his  own  foldicrs, 
Hift.  iii.  f.  31. 

Seciion  LXXXI- 

(a)  It  is  net  clear  thr.t  Tacitus  placed  any  faith  in  this 
extraordinary  (lory.  He  faySj  indeed,  that  the  two  mi- 
racles were  attefted  by  men  who  were  eye-witnefles, 
and  had  no  longer  any  intereft  to  corrupt  their  tefti- 
mony.  But  that  very  obfervation  implies  that  thei« 
might  have  been,  at  the  point  of  time,  mendacio  pretium  : 
if  fo,  meny  who  have  been  the  authors  of  a  lie,  are  not 
always  willing  to  convift  tbemfelves.  It  is  moreover 
evident  that  they  might  have  been  impofcd  upon.  We 
fee  that  Vefpafian  was  afraid  of  expofing  himfelf  to  pub- 
lic ridicule,  and  therefore  confulted  the  phyiicians,  who 
reported  that  the  two  men  were  curable ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  opinion,  Vefpafian  was  willing  to  hazard 
the  attempt,  as  Suetonius  fays,  before  a  public  aflembly, 
palam  pro  anchne.  The  phyficians,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, produced  the  two  patients,  when  they  had  by  their 
previous  arts  enfured  the  emperor's  fuccefs.  The  ftory 
is  not  related  by  Tacitus  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  be- 
lieved the  faft  :  he  has  elfewhere  given  his  reafon  for 
fometimes  admitting  the  improbable  into  his  narrative  : 
Vttlgntis  traditifqitc  dcmere  fidcm  noii  atijirn-  Voltaire 
feems  to  be  the  only  writer  who  has  endeavoured  to 
eftabliflr  this  miraculous  cure.  He  fays,  De  toutes  les 
■gtierifons  riiiraculeufeSj  les  plus  ntiejlees^  les  plus  authenti- 
ques  fcnt  celles  de  cet  aveugle,  a  qui  Vempcreur  Vefpafian 
rendit  la  vue,  et  de  ce  paralytic  auquelil  rendit  Vufage  de  fes 
memhres.  Ce  riejl  pas  lut  qui  cherche  a  fe  faire  va loir  par 
dcs  prejliges^  dotit  un  moiiarque  affermi  ti'a  pas  hcfoin. 
Voltaire's  reafon  for  giving  credit  to  the  llory  is  highly 
unfoi-tunate.  Vefpafian  was  far  from  being  eftablifhed 
in  the  imperial  feat.  Suetonius  exprcfsly  fays,  he  was 
not  then  polfeilcd  of  the  fovereign  majefty  :  Autoritas  et 
quafi  majejlas  quadum  novo  principi  deerat.  See  Suetoni- 
us, in  Vefp.  f.  7.  The  new  emperor  was  advifed  by  his 
friends  to  aft  his  part  on  the  occafion.  The  pretended 
power  of  working  miracles  was  thought  good  policy. 
Voltaire  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  the  ftory  with 
due  attention.  It  is  well  known  that  his  remarks  are 
often  made  with  a  finifter  purpofe. 
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{h)  In  cafe  of  ficknefs,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  com- 
mon people,  by  the  advice  of  the  -Egyptian  prierts,  to 
abftain  from  food,  and  lie  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis, 
ftretched  on  the  ilcins  of  vi(fl:ims  llain  at  the  altar.  Hence 
the  diftempered  vifions  of  crazed  im.aginations,  which 
were  confidered  as  light  divine  and  prophe-cy. 

{c)  Suetonius  relates  the  two  miracles ;  but  what  Ta- 
citus calls  a  paralytic  hand,  he  fays  was  a  paralytic  leg. 
In  Vefp.  f.  7. 

{d)  Tacitus  wrote  his  Hiftory  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
when  the  Vefpafian  or  Flavian  family  was  ejktiflft. 

BeBion  LXXXII. 

{a)  This  account  of  Vefpafian  and  Bafilides  is  /related, 
by  Suetonius,  in  Vefp.  f.  7. 

(b)  The  name  of  Bafilides,  from  the  Greek  word 
|Saa»?iEt;?,  gave  Vefpafian  ftronger  hopes  of  attaining  the 
fovereign  power. 

SeHion  LXXXIII. 

{a)  The  defcendants  of  Eumolpus,  called  Eumolpidae, 
were  the  priefts  of  Ceres,  who  prefided  over  the  rites, 
called,  from  the  town  of  Eleufts,  the  Eleuftnian  myf^ 
teries. 

(3)  For  Sinope,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

BeBion  LXXXIV. 

[a)  For  the  city  of  Rhacatis,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

{h)  For  Memphis,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

BeBion  LXXXV. 
(i?)  Valentinusj  mentioned  in  this  book,  £71,, 

BeBion  LXXXVI, 

(a)  Domitian  is  praifed  by  Silius  Italicus  for  the  abi- 
lity   and  conduit  with  which  he  ended  the  Batavian 

war. 

At  tu  tranfcendens,  Germanice,  faiEla  taorum. 
Jam  puer  ?.uricomo  performidate  Batavo. 

Lib.  iii.  vcr.  607. 

M  m  2  But 
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But  SIHus  Italicus  offered  the  incenfe  of  a  poet  to  the 
reigning  prince.  Cerealis  was  the  general  that  con- 
<juercd  the  Batavian  chief.  See  Apoendix  to  Hift.  v. 
I  u 

(F)  Dornitian  is  highly  praifed  by  Quintilian  for  hi» 
love  of  literature  ;  lib.  x.  cap.  i  j  and  alfo  by  Silius  Ita- 
licus, lib.  iii.  ver.  6i8.  Suetonius  agrees  with  Tacitus  : 
Simula'olt  et  ipfe  modeft'tam^  imprhmfque  poetics  Jludium^ 
tarn  infuctum  antea  fibiy  quam  pojlea  fpretum  et  abjeSluvi^ 
Suetonius,  inDomit.  f.  2.       ' 
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Se^ion   I. 

(«)  X  ITUS  ferved  with  his  father  in  Britain,  la 
Germany,  and  Judsea.  Suetonius,  in  Vefp.  f .  4 ;  it> 
Tito,  f.  4. 

[b)  See  an  account  of  the  army  under  Titus ;  Jofe- 
phus.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  cap.  6. 

Seciicn  II. 

{a)  Thi's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewilh  nation 
has  been  the  fubjedt  of  much  elaborate  criticifm.  The 
commentators  are  not  a  little  furpriied  that  an  hiftorian, 
of  an  enlarged  and  comprehenlive  mind,  fhould  not 
have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  gain  the  molt  exa£l 
information  concerning  a  people,  whofe  final  ruin  he 
was  to  relate.  That  negleft  is  dill  more  furprifing, 
when  it  is  confidered  that,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when 
Tacitus  publillied  his  work,  the  page  of  Jewifh  hiftory 
was  fully  difclofed,  and  accefllble  to  the  curiofity  of 
every  Reman.  Jofephus  lived  at  Rome,  under  Vefpa- 
Can,  Titus,  and  Domitian ;  and  under  the  laft  of  thofe 
emperors  his  Hiftory  of  the  War  in  Judsea  was  publifh- 
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ed.     Tacitus,  however,  neglecting  all  thefe  advantageSy 
has  given  an  account  io  mixed  with  fable,  that  the  gleam 
of  truth,  which  breaks  out  in  one   fliort  paffage,  is  al- 
moft  extinguiihed  by  the  furrounding  rubbifli.     He  de- 
duces the  origin  of  the  Jews  from  five  different  nations  ; 
namely,  the  Cretans,  the  -/Egyptians,  the  -Ethiopians, 
the  Aflyrians,  and  the  Solymans  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Thefe  various  opinions  are  reported  with  an  air  of  in- 
decifion,  that  leaves   the  reader  to   choofe  for  himfelf. 
The  Jews,  it  is  true,  were  beheld  by  the  Romans  with 
contempt  and  deteftation.     Tacitus   charges  the  whole 
nation  with  a  fixed  and   fullen  hatred   of  all  mankind  ; 
advcrfus  oinnes  alios  hojllle  odium  ;  and  it  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that,  with  regard  to  fuch  a  race,  he  did  not  think 
it  necelTary  to  enter  into  a  minute  enquiry,  though  the 
materials  v/ere  within  his  reach  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
no  people  whatever  have  been  fo  careful  to  preferve  the 
proofs  of  their  defcent  from  a  fingle   founder,  and  to 
tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  regular  genealogy  of  their  feve- 
ral  families. 

{h)  This  was  the  fabulous  tradition  of  the  Greeks, 
who  deduced  all  things  from  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and 
were  at  great  pains  to  embelliih  and  diiTeminate  their 
own  mythology. 

(f)  The  Ethiopians,  according  to  Pliny  the  elder, 
lib.  ^yi.  f.  29,  were  in  remote  ages  a  great  and  power- 
ful people.  They  held  .^gypt  in  fubjedlion,  and  were 
the  founders  of  an  empire  in  Syria.  Jofephus  in  his 
Jewifh  Antiquities  has  a  tradition,  that  Mofes  command- 
ed armies  in  ^Ethiopia.  Hence  the  Jews  were  faid  to 
have  ifiued  from  ^Ethiopia. 

{d)  We  have  in  this  paffage  fomething  that  borders 
on  the  truth.  Abraham  went  forth  from  the  Ur  of  the 
Chaldee?  j  Genefis,  xi.  ver.  31.  He  went  into  iEgypt 
to  fojourn  there,  Genefis,  xiii.  ver.  10.  The  hillory 
of  hit,  pviilerity  in  -/Egypt,  and  the  journey  into  Syria 
and  the  laud  of  Canaan,  clearly  prove  the  defcent  of  the 
Jews  from  Abraham,  and  throw  a  light  upon  what  our 
author  fays  of  their  Affyrian  origin.  Tacitus,  however, 
not  having  inveftigated  the  fadl,  gives  the  various  opi- 
nions that  were  floating  in  the  world,  and  leaves  the 
trutii  to  reft  on  better  authority. 

(<)  Homer 
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(^)  Homer  was  held  in  fuch  high  veneration  through- 
out Greece,  that  his  verfes  often  decided  the  limits  of 
difputed  lands,  and  threw  a  luftre  round  every  ftate  or 
people  recorded  in  his  poenio. 

Be6iion  III. 

{a)  Juftin  mentions  this  epidemic  diflemper,  and  calls 
ilfiabiem  ac  vitilig'mem  ;  that  is,  the  leprofy.  Juftin,  lib. 
xxxvi.  f.  2.  We  now  know  that  it  was  inflicl^d  by  God, 
who  faid  to  Pharaoh,  Let  my  people  go  that  they  may  f ewe 
me;  and  if  thou  refufe  to  let  them  go  ^  and  wilt  hold  them 
Jlilli  there  jh all  he  a  very  grievous  murrain.  See  Exodus, 
ix.  ver.  i,  2,  3,  and  10.  That  the  pallage  through  the 
Red  Sea  fiiould  be  omitted  by  Tacitus,  Brotier  obferves, 
cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  fmce  it  is  related  even  by 
Jofephus  in  a  manner  that  adds  no  authenticity  to  the 
miracle. 

[h)  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  lib.  v.  f.  9.  In  Cyrenaicd  Hamrnonis  oraculuray 
f.dei  inclita.     See  alfo  Ponlponius  Mela,  lib.  i.  capi  8, 

{c)  In  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia. 

[d)  And  they  went  three  days  in  the  -^vildernefs,  and 
found  no  water.     Exodus,  xv.  ver.  22. 

{e)  This  difcovery  of  fprings  in  a  fhady  grove  calls  to 
mind  what  Mofes  tells  us  :  And  they  cAme  to  Elim^  ivhere 
there  ivere  twelve  wells  of  ivater^  and  threcfcore  end  ten 
palm  trees.  Exodus,  xv.  ver.  27.  Where  Tacitus  found 
the  romantic  incident  of  the  troop  of  wild  aiTes,  docs 
not  appear.  The  ftory  iis  amuluig,  and  probably  was 
adopted  in  the  narrative,,  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
confecration  of  that  animal,  as  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing fe^tion. 

(f)  Brotier  obferves,  that  a  journey  into  Paleftine, 
through  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  could  not  be  performed 
in  fix  days,  as  it  appears,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Miflionarles  in  the  Levant,  torn.  vii.  p*  5,  that  father 
Sicard  went  Over  that  whole  trac^  of  country,  and  did 
not  reach  Mount  Sinai  till  the  thirtieth  day.  Brotier 
adds,  that  in  what  Tacitus  relates,  fomething  li'h.e  the 
truth  is  Itill  to  be  found,  fince  we  are  told  that  Joihua 
and  the  children  of  Ifrael  went  round  the  city  of  Jericho 
once,  and  continued  fo  to  do  six  days,  and  on  the 
SEVENTH  DAY,  which  was  the  fabbath,  entered  the  city  j 
3  and. 
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and,  having  extirpated  the  inhabitants,  became  maftcrf 
of  the  country,  where  David  buUt  a  city,  and  Solomon 
dedicated  a  temple.  See  Jo{hua,  vi.  ver.  3,  20,  and 
21. 

Section  rV. 

[a)  Mofes  introduced  a  fyfleni  of  religion  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  polytheifni  and  fuperftitious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Romans.  Tacitus  fpeaks  vv'ith  marked  dif- 
approbation,  but  the  errors  of  prejudice  have  been  long 
fince  refuted. 

[h]  "Whatever  was  facred  at  Rome,  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  profane  at  Jerufalem.  The  Jews  worfliipped. 
one  God,  and,  by  confequence,  the  Pagan  mythology 
fell  into  contempt. 

[c]  The  veneration  here  faid  to  have  been  paid  in  the 
Temple  to  the  image  of  an  afs,  is  refuted  by  Tacitus 
himfelff  v/ho  fays,  in  the  following  fe^lion,  that  the 
Jews  fuSered  no  confecrated  ftatues  or  images  to  be 
crefted  either  in  their  cities  or  their  temples.  Nulla 
ftmulacra  nrhibus  Juisy  nedinn  tempiis  ftnunt.  He  tells  us 
aftervp^ards,  that  when  Pompey  conquered  Jerufalem^ 
?.nd  made  his  entry  into  the  Temple,  he  found  neither 
ilatues  nor  images,  but  a  void  and  empty  tabernaclc- 
NuUd  inzus  deihn  c^g'-'y  vacuam  fedemy  et  inania  arcana. 
See  this  book,  f.  9. 

(f/)  An  ox  or  calf  was  worfliipped  at  Memphis  as  a 
god,  under  the  name  of  Apis.  See  Appendix  to  Hid. 
V.  f.  20.  The  jews,  before  they  v/ere  inflrutted  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  were  willing,  in  imitation 
of  the  Egyptians,  to  worfliip  a  golden  calf.  ExoduSy 
i:xxii.  ver.  4.  But 'the  facrifices  in  contempt  of  Jupiter 
Hammon,  and  the  fuperftitious  rites  of  Memphis,  are 
not  touched  by  any  good  authority.  Whoever  killed 
an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  was  ordered  to  bring  it  as  an 
offering  at  the  tabernacle.     Leviticus,  xvli. 

{e)  The  leprofy,  defcribed  in  Leviticus,  xiii.  and  xiv. 

(f)  There  was  fcarce  a  month  in  the  Jewifli  calen- 
dar without  a  number  of  faft-days ;  but  they  were  in- 
ftituted  to  record  fignal  events,  not  in  commemoration 
of  the  famine  in  the  defert. 

(g)  The  unleavened  bread,  m.entioned  Exodus,  xii. 
%.     It  was  not,  as  Tacitus  infmuates,   their  common 

food  i 
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food ;  it  was,  as  we  read  in  Deuteronomy,  xvi.  the 
bread  cf  affliBion^  which  they  were  to  eat  for  ioxzw 
days,  in  memory  of  the  day  when  they  came  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  ^Egypt. 

(/;)  The  feventh  day  was  a  day  of  reft,  but  not  for 
the  reafon  given  by  Tacitus  :  it  was  the  fabbath  of  the 
Lord  5  for  in  fix  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  refted  the  feventh  day  j  wherefore  the  Lord  bleffed 
the  fabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.  Exodus,  xx.  ver.  10, 
II. 

(/)  The  feventh  year  was  alfo  a  year  of  reft,  not  for 
the  fake  of  fluggifli  ina<fl;ivity,  but  in  confequence  of 
an  exprefs  command  :  Z'lx  years  thou  fmlt  foiv  the  fields 
and  fix  years  thouJJjalt  pru7ie  thy  vineyard  ;  but  the  feventh 
yearfjatl  be  a  fabbath  of  refi.  unto  the  landy  a  fabbath  for 
the  Lord.  Leviticus,  xxv.  ver.  3  and  4.  There  was 
ftill  another  fabbath  of  more  importance :  The  fpace  of 
fevcn  fabbaths  of  years  foall  be  forty-nine  years  ^  and  yefljall 
hallow  the  fiftieth  year ;.  for  it  is  the  jubilee,  it  f hall  he 
holy  unta. you.  Leviticus,  xxv.  ver.  8,  9  and  10.  Jofe- 
phus  fays  that  Julius  Csefar,  when  he  impofed  an  an- 
nual tribute  on  the  Jewifh  nation,  made  an  exception  of 
the  feventh  year,  which  was  called  the  fabbath,  v/hen 
the  people  neither  reaped  nor  fowed.  See  C^far's  de- 
cree, Jofephus,  jewifli  Antiquities,  xiv.  cap.  10. 

(t)  It  was  natural  enough  that  they,  who  deduced 
the  origin  of  the  Jews  from  the  inhabitant^  of  Mount 
Ida,  fhould  confider  the  fabbath  as  an  inftitution  in  ho- 
nour of  Saturn ;  but  that  hypothefis  has  been  fuflicient- 
ly  refuted  in  the  two  iaft  notes. 

(/)  The  orbit  wliich  Saturn  defcribes  is  at  a  grester 
diftance  from  the  fun  tlxan  any  planet  in  the  folar  fyf- 
tem :  but  judicial  aftrology  has  been  long  confidered  as 
•A  vain  exploded  fcience.  * 

(/w)  Tacicus  fays  that  the  life  of  man  is  governed  bv 
the  revolutions  of  the  feven  planets  :  that  doctrine  was 
not  only  taught  by  the  ^Egyptian  and  Pythagorean  phi- 
lofophy,  but  has  been*  adopted  by  modern  aftrologers. 
Hencs  the  calculation  proceeding  by  a  feries  of  it-vQU 
years  to  the  grand  clima£teric,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three. 
The  Jews,  however,  had  very  different  reafons  for  their 
fabbaths  of  years. 
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SeBion  V. 

(fl)  The  force  of  national  prejudice  was  never  mori 
ftrongly  difpbyed.  Tacitus  thought  nothing  orthodox 
but  the  creed  of  his  own  country ;  and,  in  his  eyes, 
the  depravhy  of  the  jews  confilled  in  preferring  the 
worfhip  of  one  God  to  Jupiter,  Venus,  Mercury,  and 
the  refl  of  the  monftirous  deities,  with  which  fuperfti- 
tion  had  peopled  heaven, 

(/')  The  Jews  were  hot  entirely  confined  within  the 
limits  of  Paleftine  •,  they  went  forth  in  quell  of  gain, 
and  fettled  in  every  quarter  where  trade  and  commerce 
flourifiied.  Wherever  they  fixed,  they  retained  their 
own  principles,  and  defpifed  the  eflabliflied  religion  of 
the  place.  TJiis  is  called  adverfus  omnes  alius  hojlile 
odium.  Not  being  able  to  attend  the  tabernacle  with 
their  offerings,  they  collected  among  themfelves  a  con- 
fiderable  treafure,  and  fcnt  it  as  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Temple  of  Jerufalem.  Hence  the  immenfe  heaps 
of  gold  and  ftlver  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
and  hence  the  Jews  were  faid  to  love  one  another,  and 
to  hate  the  refl  of  mankind. 

(i)  It  is  not  neceflary  to  cite  from  Deuteronomy  the 
laws  againft  adultery,  and  the  virgins  of  Ifrael  that  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  feduced.  Tacitus  transfers  the 
guilt  of  individuals  to  the  whole  natioti. 

(d)  Circumcifion  is  called  a  token  of  the  covenant. 
Genefis,  xvii.  ver.  2.  This  fhews  that  it  was  not  de- 
rived from  tlie  ^Egyptians,  according  to  the  notion  en- 
tertained by  fome  of  the  learned. 

U)  The  Romans  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
own  children,  and  were  not  willing  to  be  encumbered 
with  a  numerous  ifTue. 

(f)  It  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  Interred  their  deadj 
fnice  Abraham's  burying-place  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  fcripture.  That  the  iEgyptlans  buried  their  dead, 
is  plain  from  their  ufage  of  embalming  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  pradlice  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  de~ 
ceafed  fprung  originally  from  a  defign  to  prevent  any 
outrage  to  the  bodies  from  their  enemies.  Sylla,  among 
the  Romans,  was  the  firfl  of  his  family  who  ordered 
his  body  to  be  burnt,  left  the  barbarities  which  he  had 
cxercifed  on  the  remains  of  Marius  fhould  be  retaliated 
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on  his  own.  Cicero  fays,  Procuhlubio  cretnatidl  rltus  a 
Gracis  venity  nam  fepultutn  legimus  Numam  ad  Afiienis 
fontem,  totique  genti  Cornelia  folemne  fuijfe  fepulchriim  ufque 
ud  Syllamy  qui  primus  ex  ed  gente  crematus  eji.  TuUy 
.De  Legibus.  lib.  i. 

{g)  The  -/Egyptians  believed  in  a  ftate  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifhments.  See  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  u 
f.  51. 

(/j)  The  Jews  believed  in  one  God ;  the  Egyptians 
were  polytheifts,  and  even  worfhipped  brute  animals  \ 
Omnigenumqiie  deum  monjlra, 

(?)  We  have  here  a  fublime  idea  of  one  great,  fu- 
preme,  and  governing  Mind  \,  of  one  omnipotent,  eter- 
nal God.  It  is  aftonifliing  that  Tacitus  did  not  paufc 
in  deep  refleftion  upon  what  he  could  fo  well  defcribe. 

(i)  No  mentibn  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  of 
Jewifh  priefts  crowned  with  ivy.  A  vine,  wrought  in 
gold  of  prodigious  weight,  is  mentioned  by  Jofephus  as 
a  magnificent  ornament.  See  Jewifh  Antiquities,  book 
XV.  chap,  r i. 

(/)  The  Roman  dies  feftus  fignified  a  day  confecrated 
to  joy,  and  fong,  and  dance,  and  public  fpe£lacles.  It 
was  otherwife  with  the  Jews.  At  iiated  periods  they 
commemorated  public  misfortunes ;  and  grief,  and  faft- 
ing,  fackcloth  and  allies  diftinguillied  their  religious  ce- 
remonies, wholly  different  from  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
and  therefore  called  abfurd  and  fordid.  Tacitus,  it  muit 
be  faid,  has  given  us  an  unfavourable  pieflure  of  the 
Jews.  Voltaire  has  painted  them  Lti  harlher  colours ; 
but  he  concludes  that  they  ought  to  be  exempted  froni 
the  fires  of  the  Inquifition :  //  ne  faut  pas  pourtatit  les 
hriiler. 

ZeBion  VI. 

[a)  Arabia  extended  from  ^gypt  to  Chaldrea,  and 
from  the  Euphrates,  which  wafhes  Syria,  to  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Arabia 
Felix  y  Pitraa^  and  Deferta. 

(b)  The  fnow  of  Lehanm  is  nientioned,  Jeremiah, 
xviii.  ver.  14. 

{c)  Now  the  Jourdaifi.  See  an  elegant  defcription  of 
this  river,  Pliny,  lib.  v.  f.  15. 

{d)  The 
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(cJ)  The  firft  of  the  lakes  is  Samachonltes,  mentioned 
by  jofephus  •,  the  fecond  Cinnereth,  by  Jofhua  j  the 
third  Afphahus,  called  by  Milton  the  Afphaltic  Pool, 
by  others  Mare  Mortuum,  from  the  immobility  of  its 
waters.  It  is  faid  by  Jofephus  to  be  feventy  miles  in 
length,  and  in  feme  places  twelve  or  thirteen  in  breadth. 

(e)  All  travellers  agree  in  ftating  the  noxious  taftc 
and  fmell  of  the  Afphaltic  l-ake.  See  Pococke,  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Eaft,  torn.  ii.  p.  37,  where  we  alfo  read  that 
the  water,  impregnated  with  fait  and  fulphur,  or  bitu- 
tmriy  weighs  much  more  than  frefh  water,  and  confe- 
quently  lets  nothing  fmk.  Pliny  fays  of  this  lake,  jlf- 
phaltites  niki I  prater  bitumen,  gignit ;  U7ide  nomen  :  Tauri 
camelique  Jlmtant.  hide  favia  nihil  in  eo  mcrgi.  Pliny, 
lib.  V.  f.  16.  It  is  related  by  Jofephus,  that  Vefpalian, 
in  order  to  make  an  experiment,  ordered  fome  prifoners 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  lake,  when  they  all  emerged  and  floated  on  the 
furface.     See  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud,  Hb.  iv.  ver.  8. 

(f)  Brotier  fays,  upon  the  authority  of  an  eminent 
traveller  in  the.  eafi:,  that  the  flime,  or  bituineii,  by  the 
Greeks  called  ajpkalte,  is  thrown  up  on  the  furface  of 
the  waters  during  the  autumn,  probably  from  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  7he  vals  of  Siddim,  luhieh  is 
the  Salt  Sea,  ivas  full  of  fUvie  pits.  GeneGs,  xiv.  ver. 
3  and  10.  And  this"  concretion,  after  floating  for  fome 
time,  is  driven  by  the  wind  to  the  (hore,  where  it  is 
carefully  colieifted  by  the  Arabs  for  their  own  ufe  and 
profit,  after  delivering  a  certain  proportion  to  the  BaiTa 
of  Jerufaleni, 

Seaion  VII. 

[a)  The  cities  were  Scdom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiitn. 
Genefis,  xiv.  ver.  2.  The  Lord  rained  upon  Scdom  and 
Gomorrah  brimftone  and  fire,  and  he  overthreiu  thcfe  cities, 
mnd  all  the  plain.      Genelis,  xix.  ver  24  and  25. 

{h)  Belus,  a  river  of  Galilee,  running  from  tha  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  emptying  itfclf  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Strabo  fays  that  the  whole  coaft  has  a  fand  fit 
for  giafs,  but  that  the  fand  of  the  river  Belus  is  the  beft 
fort.  Here  the  art  of  makhig  giafs  was  firlt  difcovered, 
StePiiny,  lib.  v.  f.  19. 

leSlitn 
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SeHioti  VIII. 

[a)  Juflin  informs  us  that  the  power  of  Demetrius  I. 
and  his  fucceflbrs,'  kings  of  Syria,  not  being  fupported 
with  vigour,  the  Jews  took  their  opportunity  to  fliake 
off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  aflert  their  liberty.  See  Jultin, 
lib.  xxxvi.  ver.  1  and  3.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we 
read  in  Maccabees  a  treaty  between  Demetrius  and  Si- 
mon the  i  ign  pried,  A.  U.  C-  61 1  ;  before  Chrift  743  ; 
and  thus  the  yoke  of  the  heathen  nvas  tahfi  aivayfrorn  Ifrael^ 
and  the  people  of  Ijrael  began  to  ivrite  in  their  injlrtimenis 
and  contradis^  In  the  firjl  year  of  Simon  the  high  priejiy  the 
governor  and  leader  cf  tha  Jew!.  I  Maccabees,  xiii.  ver. 
41  and  42. 

SeBion  IX. 

[a)  Pompey  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Jerufalem,  A.U.C. 
691  ;  before  Chriil  63.  He  entered  the  Temple  and 
the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  but,  according  to  Jofephus,  Jewilh 
Antiquities,  xiv.  ver.  4,  abltained  from  plunder,  coi>- 
tent  with  impofing  an  annual  tribute.  See  Florus,  lib, 
iii.  cap.  5  ;  and  Cicero,  pro  Flacco^  f.  28. 

{b)  This  paflage  affords  another  proof  that  the  effigy 
of  an  afs  was  not  confecrated  in  the  temple,  as  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus.     This  book,  f.  4. 

{c)  Brotier  obferves  that  Pacorus  was  fon  of  Orodes, 
king  of  Parthia,  and  therefore  thinks  it  probable  that 
Tacitus  wrote  F.  R.  Parthorum  PacortiSy  that  is,  Filiiis 
Regis  Parthorum  Pacorus.  He  was  fent  by  his  father 
Orodes  to  wage  war  in  Judjea,  A.  U.  C.  714;  and  in 
the  following  year  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Venti- 
dius,  the  favourite  general  of  Marc  Antony.  Jofephus, 
Jewifli  Antiquities,  xiv.  ver.  13,  14,  and  15. 

{d)  Herod  was  raifed  to  the  throne  by  Marc  Antony^ 
A.  U.  C.  714,  and  his  title  was  confirmed  by  a  decree 
of  the  fenate,  A.U.  C.  717.  Jofephus,  Jewifli  Anti- 
quities, xiv.  ver.  26  and  28. 

{e)  The  Simon  mentioned  in  this  place,  mud  not  be 
confounded  with  the  chief  of  that  name,  who  was  taken 
prifoner  at  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  and  afterwards  exe* 
cuted  at  Rome.     See  Appendix  to  Hifl.  v.  f.  20. 

(f)  Caligula  had  the  frantic  ambition  to  have  his  ftatue 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  but  the  Jews  had 
recourfe  to  arms  ;  another  proof  of  their  refolution  not 

to 
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to  fuffer  the  tabernacle  to  be  profaned  by  images  of  any 
kind.     See  Appendix  to  Hift.  v.  f.  4. 

(g)  See  Annals,  xii.  f.  23. 

(k)  Felix  was  brother  to  Pallas,  the  favourite  freed- 
man  and  minifter  of  the  emperor  Clauclius.  Annals, 
xii.  f.  54.     Suetonius,  in  Claud,  f.  28. 

(i)  Claudius  was  fon  of  Antonia,  the  daughter  of 
Marc  Antony.     See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  100. 

Seclion   X. 

{a)  The  Jewifh  war,  occafioned  by  the  mifcondu£l 
of  CafTius  Florus,  began  A-U.  C.  818;  of  Chrift  65. 
See  Appendix  to  Hifl.  v.  f.  4. 

[b)  For  more  of  Ceftius  Gallus,  fee  Appendix  to 
Hift.  V.  f.  4. 

{c)  Vefpafian's  rapid  fuccefs  againft  the  Jews  was 
A.  U.  C.  820  and  821. 

[d)  See  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  cap.  2.  Titus's  firft 
camp  was  near  the  Mount  of  Olives.  See  D'Anville's 
plan. 

Section  XI. 

(fl)  See  Appendix  to  this  book,  f.  5. 

{b)  See  Appendix,  f.  5  j  and  D'Anville's  plan. 

Seclion  XII. 

{a)  For  a  defcription  of  the  Temple,  fee  JofephuSji 
Bell.  Jud.  V.  cap.  5  ;  and  Appendix  to  this  book,  f.  5. 

{b)  Pompey  had  deftrcyed  the  outward  walls  of  Je- 
rufalem,  as  mentioned  in  this  book,  f.  9.  The  fortifi- 
cations we  find  were  made  flronger  than  ever.  See  Jo- 
fephus, Bell.  Jud.  V.  cap.  4. 

(c)  For  the  feveral  conquered  cities,  fee  Appendix  to 
Annals,  xvi.  f.  10. 

{d)  The  fadions  that  diftradcd  the  city  of  Jerufalem, 
attacked  one  another  with  a  degree  of  animofity  more 
inveterate  than  they  ever  fhewed  in  battle  with  the  Ro- 
mans. 

{e)  See  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  cap.  6. 

Seaion  XIII. 

{a)  "When  the  Romans  heard  of  a  monftrous  birth, 
or  were  told  that  a  cow   fpoke,  their  priefts  employed 

fuperftitious 
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fuperflitious  rites  and  facrifices  to  avert  Impending  dan- 
ger. The  Jews  were  not  fo  eafily  alarmed  ;  but  how- 
•cver  inclined  they  had  formerly  been  to  propitiate  Hea- 
ven by  prayer  and  facrifice,  their  final  doom  wj^s  draw- 
ing nigh,  as  foretold  by  Chrift,  St.  Matthew,  xxiv ; 
St.  Mark,  xiii ;  St.  Luke,  xxi. 

(b)  For  thefe  prodigies,  fee  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  vi. 
cap.  5  ;  and  fee  Appendix  to  this  book,  f.  6. 

(c)  Tacitus  condemns  the  Jews  for  not  rightly  under- 
ftanding  a  prophecy,  which  he  himfelf  has  mifapplied. 
liut  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  relate  to  the  fhort 
reign  of  Vefpafian  and  his  two  fons.  The  Chriftian  re- 
ligion was  at  that  time  ftriking  root  in  Jud?ea,  and  we 
know  it  has  been  fince  extended  over  the  world.  We 
cannot,  however,  wonder  at  the  mifconception  of  Ta- 
citus, when  it  is  confidered  that  Jofephus,  willing,  per- 
haps, to  pay  his  court  to  the  imperial  family,  did  not 
hefitate  to  fay  that  the  prophecy  related  to  Vefpafian. 
Bell.  Jud.  vi.  cap.  5. 

(d)  Jofephus  fays  that  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pc- 
rilhed  during  the  fiege.     Bell.  Jud.  vi.  cap.  9. 

^eaion  XIV. 

(a)  For  Vetera  Caftra,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
Civilis  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  place  j  I^ift.  iv. 
f.  60, 

^eBion  XVII. 

(a)  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  ti. 

SeBion  XIX. 

(a)  Annius  Gallus  has  been  mentioned.  Hill.  ir. 
f.  68. 

(b)  Thofe  towns  lay  between  the  Meufe  (Mofa)  and 
the  Rh'tm^  fuppofed  to  be  Getinepy  Clevesy  and  Nime- 
guen. 

(c)  For  the  bank  raifed  by  Drufus,  fee  Annals,  xiii. 

f.  53. 

(d)  We  have  feea  a  fenate  and  magiftrates  among  the 
Ftifians,  Annals,  xi.  f.  19. 

^tBisn. 
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SeBion   XX. 

(a)  For  Arcnacum  and  Batavoduruni,  fee  the  Gea- 
gi'aphical  Table. 
{i)  Grinnes  and  Vada  :  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XXI. 
(a)  See  Hill.  iv.  f.  70. 

Secllon  XXII. 

(a)  Luppia,  now  the  Lippe.  See  the  Geographical 
Table.     For  Veleda,  fee  Hilt.  iv.  f.  61. 

SeBLn  XXIII. 
(a)  For   the    moaih  of  the  Meufcy  fee   Annals,  it 

%ea\on  XXVI. 

(a)  Naballa,  the  channel  made  by  Drufus  :  fee  the 
Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Letters  from  Antonius,  exciting  Civilis  to  a  war, 
in  order  to  hinder  the  legions  on  the  Rhine  from  march- 
ing to  fupport  Vitellius  ni  Italy.     See  Hift.  iv.  f.  1,3. 

(c)  The  red  of  th.e  Hiftory  is  loft,  and  with  it  tKc 
fiegc  of  Jerafalernj  with  the  reigns  of  Vefpafian,  Titus, 
and  Duniitian. 
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Se5i'ion  II. 


{?j)  O  E  E  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap.  4. 

SeBiofi  III. 

<fa)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  10. 
\b)  Hift.  V.  f.  u 

Seaion  IV. 
(a)  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  10. 

Seclion  V. 

(a)  Hift.  V.  f.  II. 

(b)  Fenton's  tragedy,  entitled  Herod  and  Mariamne, 
is  known  to  every  reader  of  tafte. 

(c)  Tacitus  fays,  Templum  in  modum  arcis;  this  book, 
f.  12.     . 

Seciion  VI. 
(a)  Jofephus  gives  the  fame  account. 

Vol.  III.  N  n  S^aien 
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Seaion  VII. 

(a)  When  youfiallfee  Jerufalem  compajjed  with  armies, 
then  know  that  the  dejolatwn  thereof  is  nigh  :  then  let  them 
which  are  in  Judaa  fiee  to  the  mountains ;  and  let  them 
which  are  in  the  midji  of  it  depart  out ;  and  let  not^  them 
that  are  in  the  countries  enter  therein.  St.  Luke,  xxi.  ver. 
21  and  21. 

$eaion  VIII. 

(a)  Hift.  i.  f.  I. 

SeSfion   XI. 

(a)  See  Hlft.  v.  f.  I2.  Mifflsy  per  fpeciem  facrificandii 
qui  Elcagarum  manumqtie  ejus  obtruncarent. 

Seaion  XVI. 

(a)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  lo. 

(b)  See  Hift.  v.  f.  1 3  j  and  note  (c). 

Seaion  XVfl. 

(a)  Verily  I  fay  unto  youy  there  fJjall  not  be  left  here  one 
fione   upon  another,  that  pall  not  be  thrown   donvn.     St. 
Matthew,  xxiv.  ter.  2. 

Seaion  XlXi 

(a J  In  the  tribe  of  flatterers  that  gathered  round  the 
emperor,  the  mod  officious  was  Phebus,  Nero's  freed- 
man,  who  hoped  by  adulation  to  expiate  the  infolence 
of  his  behaviour  on  a  former  occafion,  when  Vefpafian 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  falling  afleep  while 
Nero  fung.  Vefpafian  aflced  the  freedman  what  he 
fhouid  do  to  appeafe  Nero's  indignation.  "  Go,  and 
"  hang  yourfelf"  replied  Phebus.  This  man  in  confu- 
fion  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  new  prince:  Vef- 
pafian, with  a  fmile,  repeated,  "Go,  and  hang  yourfelf i^ 
and,  content  with  that  reproach,  left  the  fycophant  to 
nimfelf. 

Seaicm  XXI. 

(a)  Saleius  Baflus,  a  poet  of  eminence,  received  a 
confiderable  prefent  from  Vefpafian.  Sec  the  Dialogue 
concerning  Oratory,  f.  9. 

(b)  Se« 
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{b)  See  Suetonius  in  Vefpaf.  f.  3. 
(c)  The  loves  of  Titus  and  Berenice,  though  not  the 
belt  chofen  fubjeft  for  dramatic  fable,  became,  in  the 
laft  century,   the   favourite  exhibition  of  the   French 
ftage.     Corneille  and  Racine,  the  two  great  poets  of 
that  country,  entered  the  lifts,  and,  like  the  bards  of 
Greece  at  the  Olympic  games,  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  laurel  crown.     It  happened  that  a  princefs 
of  France,  fifter  to  Louis  XIV.  requefted  a  play  on  the 
fubjeft  of  Titus  and  Berenice  from  the  pen  of  Racine. 
The  poet  complied  j  and  while  he  was  at  work,  Cor- 
neille received  the  like  folicitation  from  Henrietta  of 
England,  Duchefs   of  Orleans.     The  two  plays  were 
afted  in  1670,  at  different  theatres.     That  of  Corneille 
had  no  fuccefs ;  Racine's  had  a  run   of  thirty  nights. 
Fontenelle  obferved  upon   the  occafion,  that  it  was  a 
combat  between  two  eminent   men,  and  the  youngeft 
gained  the  vidory. 

SeSlioh  XXII. 

{a)  Suetonius  relates  the  fa6l,  in  Vefp. 

[b)  Tacitus  fays  of  Agricola,  Non  contuinacidt  neqtte 
inani  jaclatione  libertatis  f amain  fatumque  provocabat,  Sci- 
aniy  quibus  maris  eft  illicita  mirariy  pojfe  etiam  fub  malts 
principibus  magnos  viros  ejfe.  See  the  whole  paffage.  Life 
of  Agricola,  f.  42. 

^eBion  XXIII. 

[a]  Tacitus  mentions  the  efcape  of  Julius  Sabinus 
from  the  field  of  battle,  where  his  countrymen,  the 
Lingones,  fufFered  a  dreadful  flaughter ;  and  the  hif- 
torian  promifes,  in  proper  time  and  place,  to  relate 
how  he  lay  concealed  in  dens  and  caverns  for  nine 
years  afterwards,  fupported,  during  the  whole  time, 
by  the  fidelity  and  unaltered  affedlion  of  his  wife  Epo- 
NiNA.  See  Hift.  iv.  f.  67.  The  defeat  of  Sabinus  was 
A.  U.  C.  823.  He  and  his  wife  were  put  to  death  at 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  83 1  ;  but  unfortunately  that  part  of  our 
author's  work  has  not  furvived  the  injury  of  time. 

((&)  For  this  fragment  of  hiftory,  fee  Plutarch's  Ama- 
TORius,  or  the  Lover. 

Nn  2  (f)  Tacitus 
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(c)  Tacitus  fays,  ^uid  Jl  per  quindecim  annoSy  grande 
ntortalis  avi  Jpatium,  multi  fortuitis  caftbuSf  promptijftinus 
([u'lfque  favitid principis  interciderunt  ?  See  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,  f.  3.  / 


END-  OF    NOTES   ON    THE   APPENDIX, 
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.CHAIA,  a  part  of  Peioponnefus; 
but  in  Tacitus  generally  all  Greece. 

AcTiuM,  a  promontory  of  Epirus, 
famous  for  the  vidlory  of  Auguftus 
over  Marc  Antony. 

Addwa,  a  river  rifmg  in  the  country 
of  the  Grifons,  and  in  its  courfe  feparat- 
ing  Milan  from  the  territory  of  the 
Venetians,  till  it  falls  into  the  Po,  about 
fix  miles  to  the  weft  of  Cremona.  It  is 
now  called  the  Adda. 

Adrumetum,  a  Phoenician  colony 
in  Africa,  about  fcventeen  miles  from 
Leptis  Minor. 

Africa  generally  means  in  Tacitus 
t  hat  part  which  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  of  which  Carthage  \vas  the 
capital;  now  the   territory  of  Tun'n. 

Agrippinensis  Colonia,  fo  called 
from  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicusi  mother  of  Nero,  and  after- 
wards wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
The  place  is  now  called  Cologne,  fituate 
on  ihc  Rhine. 

Albium  Intemelium;  now  yinti- 
trAglia,  fouth-weft  of  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  with  a  port  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, between  Monaco  and  S.  Remo. 

Albinganum  ;  now  Alllnga,  to  the 
weft  of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cente, 


Allia,  a  river  of  Italy,  running  into 
the  Tiber,  about  forty  miles  from 
Rome  ;  famous  for  the  flaughter  of  the 
Romans  by  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus. 

Alexandria,  a  principal  city  of 
^gypt,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
on  the  Mediterranean ;  famous  for  the 
library  begun  by  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus, 
and  confifting  at  leaft  of  feven  hundred 
thoufand  volumes,  till  in  Csefar's  expe- 
dition it  was  deftroycd  by  fire. 

Allobroges,  a  people  of  Narboa 
Gaul,  fituate  between  the  Rhodanus 
and  the  LacusLemanus. 

Alpes,  a  range  of  high  mountains 
feparating  Italy  from  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. They  are  diftinguiflied  into 
different  parts,  under  feveral  names, 
fuch  as,  the  Maritime  Alps,  near  Ge- 
noa; the  Cottian  Alps,  feparating  Dau- 
phine  from  Piedmont ;  the  Graian 
Alps,  beginning  from  Mount  Cenis, 
where  the  Cottian  terminate,  and  ex- 
tending tQ  Great  St.  Bernard  ;  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  extending  from  weft  to  eaft 
to  the  Rbetian  Alps,  the  Alpes  Norric^^ 
and  the  Pannonian  Alps,  as  far  as  the 
fprings  of  the  Kulpe.  Their  height  in 
fome  places  is  almoft  incredible.  They 
are  called  Alpes,  from  Alpen,  a  Celtic 
term  for  high  mountains. 

Altinwm, 
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Altinom,  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Venice,  on  the  Adriatic;  now  in 
ruins,  except  a  tower,  ilill  retaining  the 
name  of  Altino, 

ANAGNiA,a  town  of  ancient  Latiuni; 
now  Anagni,  thirty-fix  miles  to  the  eaft. 
of  Rome. 

Antiochta,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
called  Ep'tdiipbney  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
other  cities  of  the  name  of  Antioch. 
It  is  now  called  Antalia. 

Antipolis,  now  Antibes,  on  the 
coaft  of  Provence,  abo'Jt  three  leagues 
to  the  weft  of  Nice. 

Apenninu?,  now  the  Apennine,  a 
ridge  of  mountains  running  through 
the'  middle  of  Italy,  extremely  high, 
yet  ftiort  of  the  Alfs,  Its  name  is 
Celtic,  Ggnifying  a  high  mountain. 

AquiLEiA,  a  large  city  of  the  Ve- 
neti,  and  formerly  a  Roman  colony, 
near  the  river  Natifo,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Aqoitania,  a  divifion  of  Ancient 
Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Gantmna  (now 
Garonne),  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
ocean. 

Aqvinum,  a  town  of  the  Ancient 
Latins;  now  Aquinoy  but  almoft  in 
ruins. 

Arabia,  an  extenfive  country  of 
Afia,  reaching  from  ./Egj'pt  to  Chaldea. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Arabia 
Fctraa,  Deferta,'?.nA  Felix. 

Arenacum,  an  ancient  town  in  the 
ifland  of  Batavia ;  now  Ar>ii.>eiin,  in 
Guelderland. 

Africa,  a  town  of  Latium  in  Italy, 
at  the  foot  of  Mons  Albanus,  about  a 
hundred  and  fiKty  ftadia  from  Rome. 
The  grove,  called  Aridnum  Nemus,  was 
in  the  vicinity. 

Ariminum,  a  town  of  Umbria,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  on 
the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Armenia,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  hay- 
ing Albania  and  Iberia  to  the  north. 
Mount  Taurus  and  Mefopotamia  to 
the  fouth.  Media  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
Euphrates  to  the  weft 

Arverm,  a  people  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
inhabiting  near  the  Loire  :  their  chief 
city  Ar'-jcrnuti: ;  now  CUrmci.ty  the  capi- 
tal of  Awuervne^ 

AsciBPRCiirM,  a  citadel  en  the 
Rhine,  where  the  Romans  Rationed  a 
>.».:-wp  and  3  garrifon. 


Ateste,  a  town  in  the  territory  t\t 
Venice,  fituate  to  the  fouth^of  Patavium» 

Atria,  a  town  of  the  Veneti,  on 
the  river  Tartarus,  between  the  Padus 
and  the  Athefis,  now  the  Adige. 

AuGETSTA  Taurinorum,  a  town  of 
the  Taurini,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps; 
now  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmcttt. 

AuRiA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain  ; 
now  Orenfe,  in  Galicia. 

AvENTicuM,  the  capital  of  the  Hel- 
vetii ;  by  the  Germans  called  Wijlijhurg^ 
by  the  French  A-vencbes. 

B. 

Batavia,  an  iHand  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine  and  the  German 
Sea.  See  Annals,  ii.  f.  6;  and  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  f.  29,  note  fa  J. 

Batavodurum,  a  town  in  the  ifland 
of  Batavia  ;  now,  as  fome  of  the  com- 
mentators fay,  M^yitc  Duurjlcde. 

Bebryacum,  or  Eedrvacum,  a  vil- 
lage fituate  between  Verona  and  Cre- 
mona; famous  for  two  fucceflive  de- 
feats; that  of  Otho,  andfoon  after  that 
of  Vitellius. 

Berv  ri's,  now  Barar,  in  Phoenicia. 
Betasii,  the  people  inhabiting  the 
coiuitry  now  called  Brabant. 

Boetica,  oneof  the  provinces  into 
which  Aiiguftus  Caefar  divided  the 
Farther  Spain. 

Boii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  in 
the  country  now  called  Baurbonnois, 
There  was  alfo  a  nation  of  the  fame 
name  in  Germany.  See  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  f.  28. 

Bonna,  now  Bnnn,  in  the  eleflorate 
of  Cologne. 

BoNONiA,  a  town  of  Italy;  now 
Bolcgn',  capital  of  tlie  Bolognefe. 

BoviLU,,  a  town  of  Latium,  near 
Mount  Albanus,  about  ten  miles  from, 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  road. 

"Brigantes,  the  ancient  inhabitanti 
of  Yortjbire,  Lancafbire,  Hurham,  Wejl- 
incr^land,  and  Cumberland, 

Brixia,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  this  fide 
ofthePo;   no^w  Br rfcia. 

Brixeli.um,  the  town  where  Otho 
difpatched  himfclf  aftef  the  defeat  at 
Bedriaa/m;  now  Brefdlo,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Regio. 

Bructeri,  a  people  of  Germany- 
See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
c  -.. 

BRUND'J!IU.M, 
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Brunddsium,  a  town  of  Caiabria, 
with  an  excellent  harbour  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Adriatic,  affording  a  con- 
venient paffage  to  Greece. 

Byzantium,  a  city  of  Thrace;  now 
Conjlantinopte^ 

c. 

Calabsia,  a  peninfula  of  Italy,  be- 
tween Tarentumand  Brnndufium. 

Campania,  a  territ<;ry  in  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Tufcan 
Sea ;  a  moll  fruitful  country ;  now 
Terra  di  La-uoro. 

,     Caninefates,  a  people  inhabiting 
part  of  the  ifland  of  Batavia. 

Cappabocia,  an  extenfive  country 
in  Aiia  Minor,  upon  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Capua,  now  Capoa,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  the  feat  of  pleafure, 
and  the  ruin  of  Hannibal. 

Carthago,  a  city  in  Africa,  the 
well-known  rival  of  Rome,  fuppoftd  to 
be  built  by  Dido  feventy  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  CartiMgo 
No'ua  was  a  town  of  Hifpania  1'ar~ 
raconcnfts,  or  the  Hither  Spain ;  now 
Cartha^ena, 

Carmel,  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

Carsulte,  a  town  of  Umbria,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Mevania;  now  in 
ruins. 

Caspium  Mare,  from  north  to 
fouth  eight  days  fail,  and  from  eafl  to 
well  no  kfs  than  fourteen,  as  found  on 
a  furvty  by  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great. 

Catti,  inhabitants  of  what  is  now 
<;alled  Hcjfe,  in  Germany. 

CiERACATEs,  probably  the  diocefe 
of  Mayence. 

Ca;sAREA,  a  maritime  town  in  Pa- 
lefline;   now  Kaifar-c. 

CiiAUCi,  a  people  of  Germany,  in- 
habiting what  \ye  now  call  Eaf.  Friefe- 
landy  Bremen,  and  Lunc:ib:iri^.  See  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  f.  35. 

CoMMAGENE,  a  diflriift  of  iSyria, 
bounded  on  the  cafl  by  the  Euphrates, 
and  towards  the  nortli  by  Mount 
Taurus. 

Corsica,  an  ifland  in  the  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  the  Sea  of  Li- 
guria,  in  length  from  north  to  fouth 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
about  fifty  where  broadefl.  To  the 
fouth  it  is  feparated  from  Sardinia  by  a 
parrow  channel. 


CoRiNTHus,  a  city  of  Achala,  on 
the  fouth  pare  of  the  Ifthmus  which 
joins  Pcloponnefus  to  the  Continent. 
From  its  fituatioi^  betv.'een  two  feas, 
Horace  fays, 

Btmar'if'ue  Corhithi  mtvnia. 
The  city  was  taken  and  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  Mummius  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, A.  U.  C.  608.  It  was  afterwards 
reilored  to  its  ancient  fpkndour,  and 
made  a  Roman  colony.  It  retains  the 
name  of  Corinth. 

Cremera,  a  river  of  Tufcany,  fal- 
ling into  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Rome,  rendered  fimious  by  the 
flaughtcr  of  the  Fabii. 

Cremona,  a  city  of  Italy,  built 
A.  U.  C.  536,  and  afterwarris,  in  the 
year  822,  rafeJ  to  the  ground  by  the 
army  of  Vefpafian,  in  the  war  with 
Vitellius.  It  was  foon  rebuilt  by  the 
citizens,  with  the  exhorratious  of  Vef- 
pafian. It  is  now  a  fiourifhing  city  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  rttains  the 
name  of  Cremona. 

Cyprus,  a  noble  ifland  oppofite  to 
the  coaft  of  Syria,  formerly  facred  to 
Venus,  v/hence  ibe  was  called  the  Cy- 
prian godikf?. 

Cyre. ME,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica.a 
diftricft  of  Africa.  It  flood  about  eleven 
miles  from  the  fea,  and  had  an  excellent 
harbour. 

Cttu>'os,  one  of  the  iflands  called 
the  Cyclades,  in  the  iEgcan  Sea. 

D. 

Dacia,  a  country  exf  ending  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
to  the  Euxine,  coinprili-g  a  part  of 
Upper  Hungary,  'J'ranfylvania,  and 
Moldavia.  The  inhabitants  to  the 
weft,  towards  Germany,  were  called 
Daci ;  thofe  to  the  eaft  towards  the 
Euxine  were  called  Gda.  The  whole 
country  was  reduced  by  Trajan  to  a 
Roman  province. 

Dalmatia,  an  extenfive  country 
bordering  on  T^Iaccdnnia  and  Mafia, 
with  the  Adriatic  to  the  fouth. 

Danueius,  now  the  Dannie,  the 
largeft  river  in  Europe,  rifmg  in  Suibia, 
and  after  a  vaft  circuit  falling  into  the 
Euxine,  or  the  Black  Sea. 

Dermona,  a  river  of  Gallia  Tranf- 
padana ;  it  runs  into  the   Oiliu--  (now 

Oglio) 
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Ogli»J,  and  through  that  channel  into 
thePo. 

DivoDUROM,  a  town  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  fituate  on  the  Mofelle,  on  the 
fpot  where  Metz  now  ftands. 

Dyrracuium,  a  town  on  the  coaft 
of  Illyricum.  Its  port  anfwcred  to 
that  of  Brnndufiinn,  affording  a  con- 
venient paffage  to  Italy. 

E. 

Eleusis,  a  diftriift  of  Attica  near  the 
fea-coaft,  facred  to  Ceres,  where  the 
Eleufiuian  myfteries  were  performed; 
now  in  ruins. 

Emerita,  a  city  of  Spain;  now 
Merida  in  the  province  of  Efirama- 
doura. 

Eporedia,  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony ; 
now  Jurea,  or  Juroy  a  city  of  Pied- 
mont. 

Etruria,  adiftridof  Italy,  extend- 
ing from  the  boundary  of  Liguria  to  the 
liber. 

^BUi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Ccltica, 
fuppofed  to  have  occupied  tlie  iluke- 
dom  of  Burgundy. 

^Nus,  a  river  rlfmg  in  the  country 
of  the  Grlfor.s,  and  running  thence  into 
theDairube. 

F. 

pERENTiNUM.a  town  of  Latium,  in 
Italy ;  now  Fi-rcniino,  in  the  Campania 
of  Rome. 

FF.R0NiA,a  town  in  Etruria. 

FiDE.vJc,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  five 
niiles  to  the  north  of  Rome. 

FoRojULiUM,  a  city  of  Narbon  Gaul. 

Forum  Allieni,  now  Ferrare,  on 
the  Po. 

Frish,  a  people  of  Germany,  who 
inhabited  the  fcarcoaft  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  AmiCa  (the  Enh). 

G. 

GAi-ATiA,a  country  between  Pbrygia, 
Cappacoda,  and  Ptipblai'oiiia ;  and,  bc- 
caufc  fituate  between  Greelc  colonies, 
called  Gal'.ogriscia. 

Garamantes,  a  people  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  Africa,  extending  over  a 
large  tra^  of  country,  at  prefent  little 
known. 

Gelbuba,  not  far  from  Novefium 
.  ('now  Nuys,  in  the  electorate  of  Co- 
logne) on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine. 

Gemoni^,  a  pI.Ke   at    Rome,  into 


which  were  thrown  the  bodies  of  ma- 
lefactors. 
'Germania,  Ancient  Germany  .bound- 
ed on  the  eaft  by  the  Viftula  (the 
IVeiJpl),  on  the  north  by  the  Ocean,  on 
the  weft  by  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Danube.  A  great  part  of  Gaul, 
along  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  was 
alfo  called  Germany  by  Auguftus  Csefar, 
Gern.jpiia  Cifrbenana,  and  by  him  dif- 
tinguilhed  into  Upfer  and  Lo-iver  Ger- 
many, 

Graian  Alps,  Grais  Alpes,  fup- 
pofed to  be  fo  called  from  the  Greeks 
who  fettled  there.     See  Alpes. 

Grin NE 3,  a  town  of  the  Batavi,  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  Vahalis  (u»w  the 
IVaal),  in  the  territory  of  Utrecht. 

GuGERNi,  a  people  originally  from 
Germany,  iuhabiting  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Cleves   and  Gueldre,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meufe. 
H. 

Helveth,  a  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Allobroges,  fituate  on 
the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and 
fcparated  from  Gaul  by  the  Rhodanus 
and  Lacus  Lcraanus. 

H.EMus  Mo Ns,  extending  from  Illy- 
ricum towards  the  Euxine. 

Hi3PALi5,  a  town  of  B(?tica  in  the 
Farther  Spain;  now  Seville  in  Anda- 
lufta. 

HosTiLiA,a  village  on  the  Po;  now 
OjTiglia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cre- 
mona. 

I. 

Jazyges,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Eu- 
ropxa,  fituate  on  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

Illtricum,  the  cou'ury  between 
Pannonia  to  the  north,  and  the  Adriatic 
to  the  fouth.  It  is  now  comprifed  by 
Dalmaiia  and  Sclavcnia,  under  the  re- 
fpeiSive  dominion  of  the  Venetians  and 
the  Turks. 

Intemelium.  See  Albium  Inte- 

MELIUM. 

Interamna,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Volfci  in  Latium,  not  far  from  the  ri- 
ver Liris.     It  is  now  in  ruins. 

IsTRiA,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  ftill  retaining  its  ancient  name. 
There  was  alfo  a  town  of  the  fame 
name  near  the  month  of  the  Ifter,  on 
the  Euxine  Sea. 

L 

liAcus  Lemanus,  now  the  Lake  of 
Geneva, 

Leptis- 
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Leptis.  There  were  in  Africa  two 
citiesof  the  name  ;  Lepth  Magna,  and 
Leptis  Fariia.  The  firft  is  now  called 
Lebeda^'m  the  territory  of  Tripoli;  the 
fccond  was  on  the  Mediterranean,  not 
far  from  Carthage. 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
tp  the  north  of  the  Lingones,  between 
the  Mofelle  and  the  Meufe. 

L.IGURIA,  a  country  of  Italy,  divided 
into  the  maritime,  Ligut  Ora  ,•  and  the 
inland,  Liguria ;  both  between  the  Apen- 
nine  to  the  fouth,  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
the  weft,  and  the  Po  to  the  north. 

LlGERiS,  now  the  Loire. 

Lin  GONE  8,  a  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica, inhabiting  the  country  about  Lon- 
gres  and  Bijon, 

L.DGDUNUM  Batavorum,  a  town  of 
the  Batavi;  now  Leyden  in  Holland. 
There  was  another  town  of  the  name  in 
Gallia  Celtica,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Arar  (the  Soanej  and  the  Rhodanus 
(the  Rhone  J.  The  place  is  now  called 
Lyons. 

LuppiA,  now  the  Lipfc,  in  Weftpha- 
lia. 

M. 

Magontiacum,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Belgica ;  now  Mentz  fituate  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine. 

Marcodurum,  a  village  of  Gallia 
Belgica ;  now  Duren  on  the  Roer. 

MARITIMiE  AlPES.       SccAlpES. 

Mahsaci,  a  people  in  the  north  of 
Batavia,  inhabiting  the  fea-coaft. 

Marsi,  a  people  of  Italy,  who 
dwelt  round  the  Lacus  f  ucinus.  Ano- 
ther people  called  Marfi,  in  Germany, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Frifii. 

Massillia,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
boncnfis,  formerly  celebrated  for  polifti- 
ed  manners  and  learning;  now  Mar- 
feilles,  a  port  town  of  Provence. 

MATTiAci.a  branch  of  the  Catti  in 
Germany.  Their  town  Mattiacum,  now 
Marpurg  in  HefTe. 

Mauritania,  a  large  region  of 
Africa,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft 
along  the  Mediterranean,  divided  by 
the  emperor  Claudius  into  Cttfurienfis, 
the  eaftern  part,  and  Tingitana,  the 
weftern,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  north. 

MjESiA,  now  Bulgaria  and  part  of 
Servia. 

MESioI.ANUM,now  Milan  in  Italy. 


Mediomatrici,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Belgica;  now  the  diocefe  of  iW<fiz. 

Memphis,  a  city  of  TEgypt,  famous 
for  its  pyramids. 

Menapii,  a  people  ofBelgia;  now 
Brabant  and  Flaicdcrs. 

Mevania,  a  town  of  Umbria,  near 
the  Clitumnus,  a  river  that  runs  from 
eaft  to  weft  into  the  Tiber. 

MiNTURNiE,  a  town  on  the  confines 
•  of  Campania,  near  the  river  Liris. 

MxLvius  Pons,  a  bridge  over  thir 
Tiber,  two  miles  diftant  Jfrom  Rome, 
on  the  Via  Fl,^mminia  ;  now  called  Ponie 
MoUe. 

MisENUM,  a  promontory  of  Cam- 
pania, with  a  good  harbour. 

MoNJECl  Portus,  now  Monaco,  a 
port  town  in  the  territory  of  Genoa. 

Morini,  a  people  of  Belgia,  inha- 
biting the  diocefe  of  Toumay,  and  the 
country  about  St.  Omer  and  Boulogne. 

MuTiNA,  now  Modena,  a  city  of 
Lombardy,  in  Italy. 

N. 

Nabalia,  the  name  of  the  channel 
made  by  Drufus  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
river  Sala ;  now  thcT/dl.  See  Annals, 
ii.  f.  8. 

Narbonensis  Gallia,  the fouthern 
part  of  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Alps,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Narnia,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the 
river  Nar;  now  Narni,  m  the  territory 
of  the  Pope. 

Nava,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
which  runs  north-eaft  into  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Rhine ;  now  the  N<d'!. 

NouicoM,  a  Roman  province  bound- 
ed by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  by  the 
Alpes  Norics  on  the  fouth,  by  Pan- 
nonia  on  the  eaft,  and  Viiidelicia  to- 
wards the  weft.  It  now  includes  a  great 
part  of  Auftria,  Bavaria,  &c. 

Navaria,  now  No^ara,  a  city  of 
Milan. 

NovEsiuM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii  in 
Gallia  Belgica;  now  Nuys,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  elcdorate  of 
Cologne, 

O. 

OcRicuLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria» 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and 
the  Tiber  ;  now  Otrtcoli,  in  the  duchy 
of  Spoletto. 

Oeensei,  a  people   of  Africa,  who 

occupied  the  country  between  the  two 

Syrtes 
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Syrtcs  on  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
city  was  called  Of<7,  now  Trifoli, 

Opitergium,  now  Oderzo,  iu  the 
territory  of  Venice. 

OsTiA,  formerly  a  town  of  note,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  whence  its 
name;  at  this  day  it  lies  in  ruins. 

P. 

Padus,  anciently  called  EriJanus  by 
the  Greeks,  famous  for  the  fable  of 
Phaeton;  it  receives  feveral  rivers  from 
the  Alps  and  Apcnnine,  and,  running 
from  wefl  to  eafl,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Adriatic.     It  is  now  called  the  Po. 

Pamphtlia,  a  country  of  the  Hi- 
ther Afi3,  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Paknokia,  an  extenfive  country  of 
Europe,  bounded  by  Dalmatia,  on  the 
fouth,  by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  by 
Noricuni  on  the  weft,  and  Mxlia  on 
the  eaft. 

Pannokian  Alps.     Sec  Alp«s, 

Paphos,  a  town  on  tlie  fea  fide  in 
the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  where  flood  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Venus,  thence  called 
the  Pcphian  Goddcfi. 

Pataviu-M,  now  Padua,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice. 

Peligni,  a  people  of  Samaium,  near 
Naples. 

Petovio,  a  town  of  Pannonia,  near 
the  Alps. 

Penninje  Alpes.    See  Ai.pe5. 

Peru  SI  a,  a  city  of  Etruria,  where 
Lucius  Antonius  was  befieged,  and  re- 
duced by  famine  to  furrender  to    Au- 

guftus   Cxfar.      Pernjina  fames.,    l.UCan. 

It  is  now  called  Pcmgiii,  in  the  territory 
of  tiie  Pope. 

Pharsalia,  a  town  in  Thefialy, 
rendered  famous  by  the  hft  battle  be- 
tween Ponipey  and  Julius  Cafar. 

pKiLiPPi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  confines  of  Thrace,  built  by  -Philip 
nf  Macedon,  and  famous  for  the  battle 
fftught  between  Auguftus  and  the  re- 
piiMican  party. 

FicENTiA,  the  capital  of  the  Picsn- 
i'ni  on  the  Tufcan  6ea,  not  far  from 
Naples. 

PiCENi'M,  a  territory  of  Italy  be- 
tween the  Appirjnf  and  the  Adiiatlc. 

Pis.T,  a  town  of  Etruria,  whicli  gave 
name  to  the  bay  of  Pifa,  Sinus  Pifctnui. 

PiACENTiA,  a  town  in  Italy,  now 
called  Placeii::^a,  in  tiic  duchy  of  Parma. 

PoKTUj,   an    extenfive    country   of 


the  Hither  Afia,  taking  its  name  froaa 
Poiiius  EuKinus,  and  rendered  famous 
by  Mithridctes,  and  his  wars  with  the 
Romans. 

PuTEOLi,  a  town  of  Campania,  fa         1 
called  from  its  number  of  wells  ;   now         1 
Poxzuolo,  a   few   miles  to  the  weft  of 
Naples . 

R. 

Ravenna,  a  city  of  GalUa  Cifalpina, 
with  a  port  on  the  Adriatic ;  a  ftation 
for  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  time  of 
Auguftus.     It  is  ftill  called  Ravenna. 

Regium,  now  Jieggio,  a  city  in  Ca- 
labria. 

REMi,now  SLiim.',  in  Champagne. 

Rhacotis,  the  ancient  name  of 
Alexandria   in  JEg-ypi. 

Rh.t:tia,  a  country  bordering  on 
the  Vindelici,  at  the  foot  of  the  RhaJ- 
tian  Alps. 

Rhodus,  a  celebrated  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Rhoxolani,  a  people  on  the  north 
of  the  Piilris  Maotis,  fituate  along  the 
Tanais,  now  the  Don. 

Rigodulum,  a  town  of  the  Treviri 
on  the  Mofelle. 

S. 

SamiSis,  or  Samnites,  a  people  ex- 
tending on  both  fides  of  the  Apennine, 
famous  in  the  Roman  wars. 

Sarmatia,  called  alfo  S<:ytbia,  and 
divided  into  Europtra  and  Afiatica  ;  the 
former  beginning  at  the  Viftula  (its 
weftern  boundary),  and  the  latter 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Sarmatia  Eu- 
ropaa  and  the  Tanais  (the  ZJon^,  ex- 
tending fouth  as  far  as  Mount  Caucafus, 
and  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

Sardinia,  an  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, now  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  king. 

S.i.xA  Rubra,  a  place  on  the  Flam- 
minian  road  in  Etruria,  nine  miles 
from  Rome. 

Seleucia,  a  city  of  Mefopotamia. 

Senensis  Colonia,  now  Sienna,  in 
Tufcany. 

Sev^uan'i,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
who  inhabited  what  is  now  called 
Franche   Comie. 

SiNoPE,  one  of  the  moft  famous 
cities  in  the  territory  of  Pontus.  It 
was  taken  by  LucuUus  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  and  afterwards  received 
Roman  colonies.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  who  was 
baniflicd 
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banilhed  from  his  country.  The  place 
is  ftill  called  Sinopt,  a  port  town  of 
Afiatio  Turkey,  on  the  Euxine. 

SiNUEssA,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
confines  of  Campania,  beyond  the  ri- 
ver tiris  (now  called  Garigliano).  The 
place  was  much  frequented  for  the  fa- 
lubrity  of  its  waters. 

St^cuades,  five  iflands  now  called 
the  Hieres,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence. 

SuNici,  a  people  removed  from  Ger- 
many to  Gallia  Belgica.  According  to 
Cluverius,  they  inhabited  the  duchy  of 
Limburg. 

.^uEVi,  a  great  and  warlike  people  of 
Ancient  Germany,  who  occupied  a 
vaft  trad;  of  country.  See  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  f.  xxxviii.  note  {a). 

Syria,  a  country  of  the  Hither 
Afia,  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Euphrates.  Paleftine  was  deemed 
part  of  Syria. 

T, 

Tarracina,  a  city  of  the  Volfci  in 
Latium,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Uftns, 
in  the  Campania  of  Rome.  Now  Tar- 
racina, on  the  Tufcan  Sea. 

TAP-ENTUM,now  'Tareiilo,in\hc  pro- 
vince of  Otranio.  The  Lacedemoni- 
ans founded  a  colony  there,  and  thence 
it  was  called  by  Horace  La^edjsmonium 
Tarentum. 

Tartarus,  a  river  running  between, 
rhc  Po  and  the  Atheiis  (the  Adige) 
from  weft  to  call,  into  the  Adriatic; 
now  Tat  tare. 

Taurini,  a  people  dwelling  at  the 
foot  'of  the  Alps.  Their  capital  was 
called,  after  Auguilus  Ca;far,  who 
planted  a  colony  there,  Augttf.a  Tauri- 
tiortaii.  The  modern  name  is  Turin, 
the  capital  of  Piedmont. 

Tenctf.ki,  a  people  of  Germany. 
See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
f.  xxxii. 

TiciNUM,  now  Fa-viain  Milan. 

TiciNus,  a  river  that  falls  into  the 
Po,  near  Ticinuin  ;  now  Ttjino. 

ToLBiACUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica ;  now  ZulpiiL,  or  ZuUh,  a  fmall 
town  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers. 

Trapezus,  now  Trapezond  or  Tnlii- 
zond,  a  city  wilh  a  port  in  the  Leifer 
Alid,  on  the  Euxine. 

THRACiA,anextenfive  region, bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Mount  H3e,mus,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  by 
the  Euxine  to  the  eaft.     Ju  the-tjmc 


of  Tiberius  it  was  an  indi^pendent 
kingdom,  but  afterwards  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

Triboc'I,  a  people  of  Belgica,  origi- 
nally Germans.  Thty  inhabited  AlJ'ace, 
and  the  diocefe  of  Sirojhurgh, 

Trevir],  a  people  of  Gaul,  betweca 
the  Meufe  and  the  Rhine.  Their  ca- 
pital Augujla  Trcvioruin;  now  Tricn, 
or  Treves,  on  the  Mofelle. 

TuNGRi,  a  people  of  Belgia,  Thei«* 
city,  according  to  Caefar,  Atuaca ;  now 
Tongcren,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege. 

U. 

Ubii,  a  people  originally  from  Ger- 
many. Their  capital,  on  the  welt  lide 
of  the  Rhine,  was  called  Oppidum  Ubio- 
rum,  till  changed  by  Agrippina,  the  mo. 
ther  of  Nero,  to  Colonia  AgrippinsnJ'u , 
\t  is  now  Cologne,  the  capital  of  the 
ele(3orate  of  (hat  name. 

Umbria,  a  divifion  of  Italy,  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Etruria,  between  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Nar. 

Urbinum,  now  Urbino,  a  city  for 
ever  famous  for  having  given  birtli  to 
Raphael,  the  celebrated  painter. 

Usirii,  a  people  of  Germany,  who, 
being  driven  out  l>y  the  Catti,  fettled 
near  the  ifle  of  Batavia.  Sec  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  i.  xxxii. 

V. 

Vada,  a  town  on  the  left-hand  fide 
of  the  Nile,  in  the  ifland  of  Bat.iviu. 

VANoroNES,  originally  inhabitants 
of  Germany,  but  :ifterwards  fettled  in 
Gaul;  now  the  diocefe  of  IVonns 

Vasconls,  a  people  wlio  inliaiiired 
near  the  Pyrenees,  occupying  lands 
both  in  Spain  and  Gaul. 

Velaerum,  a  place  at  Rome  be- 
tween Mount  Aventine  and  M»i!r;: 
Palatine,  generally  under  water,  fr .jm 
the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber.  Pro- 
pertius  dcicribes  it  elegantly,  lib.  iv. 
cleg.  X. 

Qua  velabra    fuo   flagnubar.t'  flumhie, 
quiiquc 
Kauta  per  urbanas  veiificabat  stjuas. 

Vercell.-e,  novr  Fendli  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Vep.ona,  now  Verona,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venice,  on  the  Adi^e. 

Vetera    Castra,   the    old    camp, 

which  was    a  fortified  (bticn   for  the 

Romaa    legions;    now   FjMuten^  in  the 

duciiy 
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duchy  of  Ckves,  not  far  from  the 
Rhine. 

Via  Salaria,  a  road  leading  from 
the  fait  works  at  Oftia  to  the  country 
of  the  Sabines. 

Vjcetia,  now  Vicenr^a,  a  town  in 
he  territory  of  Venice. 

Vienna,  now  Vienne,  in  Dauphine. 


VrNDONjESA,  now  lVinJifcb,\n  the 
Canton  of  Bern  in  Swifferland. 

VocETiuj  MoNs,  a  mountain  of 
the  Helvetii,  thought  to  be  the  rougheft 
part  of  Mount  Jura,  to  which  the 
Helvetii  fled,  when  defeated  by  Cxcina. 
See  Hift.  i.  f.  67. 
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